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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Tn  fidk>wi]ig  work  is,  perhaps,  as  much  the  ofl^ring  of  neoessity,  as  of  a 
lore  lor  the  subject  In  1834,  very  soon  after  I  opened  my  School  for  Young 
Ladies  in  this  city,  I  ielt  greatly  the  want  of  a  book  to  give  my  first  or  **  finish* 
ing  *  class  a  knowledge  of  the  best  British  Poets  and  Prose  writers,  arranged 
in  a  chiODoiogical  order,  to  show  the  progress  of  the  English  language,  with 
short  aooounts  of  the  authors  and  of  their  works,  and  such  notes  as  would 
direct  the  reader  to  the  best  editions  of  the  T^riters,  to  the  various  criticisms 
upon  them,  and  to  other  books  upon  kindred  subjects  which  might  be  read 
with  prc^t  But  such  a  work  I  could  not  find.  Accordingly,  in  1838,  I 
printed,  solely  for  the  use  of  my  pupils,  a  small  syllabus  of  the  names  of 
most  of  the  British  authors,  with  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death,  arranged 
mider  the  diffi»ent  sovereigns.  From  this  syllabus  I  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures,  irom  time  to  time,  until  I  had  gone  through  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
when  I  determined,  about  £oai  years  ago,  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  I  could,  a 
work  like  the  present  But  numerous  avocations  have,  until  now,  prevented 
me  from  completing  mj  design. 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  myself  to  give  this  brief  history  of  my  book, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  hint  of  it  was  taken  from  Chambers's 
"  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,*'  recently  reprinted  in  this  country.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  apparent,  that,  years  before  that  work  was  published,  I  had 
matured  the  plan  of  this,  and  had  gathered  materials  for  it  Besides,  the 
**  Cyclopedia,"  excellent  as  it  is,  is  on  a  different  plan,  and  frur  too  voluminous 
for  the  object  for  which  the  "Compendium"  is  intended:  yet  the  two,  so  fhr 
from  oonfiicting  with  each  other,  may  be  mutual  aids ;  ibr  I  should  hope  that 
my  own  work  would  give  the  reader  a  greater  longing  to  extend  his  inqui- 
ries into  the  same  most  interesting  suljtj^t — one  so  rich  in  every  thing  that 
can  refine  the  taste,  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  improve  the  heart 

In  making  selections  for  my  vroric,  I  have  not  been  prevented  from  insert- 
ing many  pieces  because  they  had  previously  been  selected  by  others ;  for  I 
did  not  deem  myself  to  be  wiser,  or  to  possess  a  better  taste,  than  hundreds 
who  have  gleaned  from  the  same  rich  field.  Hence,  while  much,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  will  be  new,  some  extracts  may  also  be  found  that  will 
be  fiuniliar.  But,  like  old  friends,  their  re-appearance,  I  hope,  will  be  hailed 
with  pleasure.  Besides,  I  have  constantly  endeavored  to  bear  in  mind  a 
truth,  which  even  those  engaged  in  education  may  sometimes  forget,  that 
what  is  well  known  to  us,  must  be  new  to  every  suooessSve  generation ;  and, 
therefove,  that  all  books  of  selections  designed  for  them,  should  contain  a 
poition  of  such  pieces  as  all  of  any  pretensions  to  taste  have  united  to  admire. 
Mihon's  "Invocation  to  Light,"  Pope's  "Messiah,"  Goldsmith's  "  Village  Pas- 
tor,"  and  Gray's  "Elegy"  are  illustrations  of  my  meaning. 

But  if  any  one  should  miss  some  frivorite  piece,  let  him  reflect  that  I  could 
not  put  in  every  thing,  and  be  assured  that  often,  very  often  I  have  felt  no 
httle  pain  in  being  compelled,  from  my  narrow  limits,  to  rcgect  pieces  of 
•dmowledged  beauty  and  merit  Let  him  but  propose  to  himself^  too,  the 
task  of  bringing  the  beauties  of  EngUsh  Literature  into  a  duodecimo  of  seven 
hmdred  page*,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  little  inclined  to  oensure  my  defi« 
oiendes.  I  say  not  this  to  deprecate  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  I  invite  xt» 
and  shall  be  glad  to  have  all  the  feuHs  in  the  work— both  of  omission  and 
"ommkfsion     fipithfttlly  pointed  out 
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In  tiie  preparmtion  and  execution  of  this  work,  I  trust  I  have  not  been  wi 
mindful  of  the  great,  the  solemn  responsibility  that  rests  upon  him  who  is 
preparing  a  book  which  may  form  the  taste,  direct  the  judgment,  and  mould 
the  Opinions  of  thousands  of  the  rising  geoeration ;  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
it  may  contain  not  one  line,  original  or  selected,  which  can  have  the  least 
injurious  effect  upon  a  single  mind;  not  one  line  which,  **  dying,  I  m^t  wish 
to  blot;" — ^but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  render  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  sound  education;  may  exert,  wherever  read,  a  wholesome  moral  influ- 
ence ;  and  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  principles  essential  to  their 
well-being  and  happiness  ibz  time  and  for  otemity-^principlee  in  hannony 
with  everlasting  truth. 

CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 

PHn.aTni.yHUt  November  2,  1847. 


MtEPACE  TO  THE  SECOND  "EDTnOTS. 


TaoimB  it  is  but  ten  months  since  die  first  edition  of  fifteen  hundred 
copies  of  the  **Or)mpeiidium*'  was  published,  it  is  now  exhausted.  For  the 
great  ftvor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  I  am  truly  grateful,  and  have 
fbh  that  I  could  return  my  thanks  in  no  way  more  suitable  than  by  endeavor- 
ing to  make  the  second  edition  (now  to  be  in  a  pemuuufU  form)  as  much 
better  aa  my  experience  in  the  use  of  the  first  edition,  fiirther  reading  and  re- 
search, and  the  suggestions  of  many  literary  friends  would  enable  me  to  do. 
Accordingly,  the  present  stereotyped  edidon  will  be  found  to  be  considerably 
enlarged,  and  I  would  hope  materially  improved.  To  state  all  the  additions, 
however,  would  be  impracticable  in  the  limits  of  a  prefhce.  I  must  therefbre 
confine  myself  to  the  moot  important 

First  There  are  in  this,  edition,  nnmerically,  seventy-six  more  pages  than 
in  the  first;  but  owing  to  a  trifling  enlargement  of  the  page,  and  to  the  notes 
being  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  there  are,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more  pages  of  the  same  size  and  type  as  the  first  edition.  Tet  for  all  this, 
no  advance  in  the  price  is  contemplated  by  the  publishers. 

Second.  Thirty-five  new  authors  have  been  added;  they  are  the  following^— 
John  Gower,  James  L  of  Scotland,  John  Still,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  Francis  Beaumont,  Lady  Elizabeth  Carey,  John  Fletcher,  John 
Donne,  Michael  Drayton,  George  Herbert,  Grervase  Markham,  William  Ha-' 
bington,  Richard  Lovelace,  Catherine  Philips,  Sir  William  Davenant,  Margai- 
ret  Du^ees  of  Newcastle,  Edward  Hyde  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Owen  Felltham, 
Robert  Leighton,  Anne  Killegrew,  Henry  Yaughan,  Anne  Finch,  Esther  Van- 
homrigh,  George  Sewell,  John  Arbuthnot,  Elizabeth  Rowe,  Thomas  Yalden, 
Elizabeth  Toilet,  Lady  Montagu,  Catherine  Talbot,  Thomas  Chatterton,  Tobias 
SmoUet,  Mrs.  Greville,  William  Pitt  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Third.  Many  new  selections  will  be  found  from  the  prose  writings  of  the 
poets  given  in  the  first  edition— ^from  Chaucer,  Wyatt,  Southwell,  Spensei^ 
Sandys,  Gay,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Sir  William  Jones.  These»  with  the  prQs« 
Mleotk>iw  from  other  poets  previously  given,  will  fuily  substantiate  the  rd 
aoark  of  Sir  Egeiton  Brydges,  that  our  best  poet*  will  be  fovnd  to  b»v» 
equally  excelled  in  prose. 


Fo^k,  Mmbj  mcxe  flpeeknens  of  the  EagUflh  ibmals  nM  iriU  htiamd 
ia  tbis  editaoiL  Tho  readert  howavec,  miut  bev  io  miod  thai  tka  moti  dif> 
tii^WMhed  female  writers  of  ISngland  have  been  dvriiif  the  present  oemmy, 
iafto  whidi  it  was  not  way  parpose  to  enter. 

Pifth.  This  edition  will  be  found  to  be  enriched  also  with  many  more 
specimens  of  epistolary  correspondence — ^not  only  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  an  author's  writings,  as  they  show  us  more  plainly  the  workings  of 
his  heart ;  but  the  most  permanently  valuable,  serving  as  models  in  that 
branch  of  literature  with  which  every  one  must,  more  or  less,  be  practically 
conversant  The  letters  of  Wyatt,  Temple,  Gay,  Gray,  Pope,  Montagu,  Jones, 
and  Cowper,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  as  adding  much  to  the  value  of 
the  •Compeo<fiunL" 

The  ofaanges  that  have  been  made  in  a  few  of  the  authors  were  not  made 
without  substantial  reasons,  which  I  think  it  proper  concisely  to  sta«a.<^-MoBi. 
The  previous  aooount  of  tiie  Utopia  was  too  meagre  to  give  a  correot  idea 
of  it;  and  there  were  some  points  in  the  author's  V£e  that  deserved  to 
he  bnogfat  oat,  to  do  justice  to  his  charaeterw^MABXOw.  The  besutifiil 
soi^  **The  PassioDate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,"  is  bcmt  printed  as  fcMod 
in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  elegant  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's  Poems, 
which  I  took  the  pains  to  procure,  though  but  one  hundred  copies  of 
it  were  printed.  It  is  now,  doubtless,  correot ;  and  who  will  not  be  stmek 
with  its  superior  beauty  ?— <Soijtbwku..  One  of  his  poetns  I  had  to  omit,  to 
make  room  fiir  some  of  his  equally  oharming  prose.— ^eusa  MursTmaxaT. 
The  changing  of  the  baHad  of  the  '^Denvm  Lover,"  Ibr  the  loager  and  6r  richer 
one  of  **  Sir  Patrick  Spans,"  every  one  must  deem  an  imptoiraiiieiit/-^TmAva- 
liAVMnr  ov  Tn  Bibjlb.  The  aoooant  g£  the  most  important  versicns  of  the 
BtUe  is  BOW  given,  ohronologioaUy  arranged,  with  some  additional  renuueks 
OD  dM  vahie  of  our  present  version.—- Sbaksvkabb.  ** Othello's  Dedfenoe,"  being 
iBora  oommon,  is  leA  out  ibr  two  choioe  eactraots  that  aie  less  knowiL— Soi 
WAUBBmBAUiiOB.  More  ohaoge  has  been  made  in  this  aiilfaor  than  in  aogr 
other,  as  I  was  able  to  procure  a  oopy  of  Sir  £.  Brydgetf's  aditkn  of  his 
works.  *The  Nymph's  Reply"  is  now  printed  correotiy,  and  every  one  mnit 
see  its  greater  beauty.  The  ''Soul's  Errand"  is  given  to  him  in  reasons 
stated  in  the  note  under  the  piece.— Bxv  Jovsoir.  An  additional  piece  of 
poetry  and  of  prose.— GaoaoE  Saitots.  An  extract  from  the  Preftuie  to  his 
travels.— Cbasbaw.  A  portion  of  his  spirited  version  of  the  twenty-third 
Psahnj — jKBaxT  Tatiob.  Instead  of  the  **  Ephesian  Woman,"  will  be  found 
those  roost  instructive  remarks,  **  What  is  Life  1" — ^Miltoit .  Considerable 
diange  will  be  ibimd  in  this  author.  I  was  very  desirous  to  give  one  of  his 
poetical  pieces  entire,  and  selected  his  **  Lycidas,"  which,  of  all  his  minor 
pieees,  ranks  next  in  merit  to  ''Conras.'*  This  obliged  me  to  throw  out  the 
extracts  from  **  L'Allegro,"  and  "  II  Penseroso,"  and  two  extracts  ^m  '*  Para- 
dise Lost"  I  regretted  the  loss  of  these  the  less,  as  they  are  more  generally 
known.  I  also  added  two  extracts  from  **■  Paradise  R^^ined,"  and  another 
oi  his  exquisite  ^  Sonnets."  The  extracts,  also,  from  Dr.  Symmons's  and  from 
Sir  E.  Brydges's  Life  of  this  **  greatest  of  great  men,"  will  be  deemed  choioe 
additions. — ^Ajrnasw  MabyVsL,  Hit  **  Song  of  the  Emigrants"  is  now  printed 
from  the  best  edition  of  his  works :  the  alterations,  though  trifling  in  number, 
are  certainly  for  the  better^ — Saxvxl  Butlik.  This  was  one  author  ftoin 
whom  I  thought  I  ooold  take  two  pages,  without  much  loss. — Waxtoit.  1^ 
additions  from  this  author  will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  an  improvement. 
I>aTaKV.  Instead  of  the  **  Character  of  Shaftesbury,"  the  reader  will  find 
the  beantiiul  **Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  KiUegrew,"  and  an  addi- 
tkmal  extract  from  his  prose  works :  his  remarks  on  denser  and  Milton  I 
have  left  out,  as  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  Us  genius. — Absisoh.  To  the  ex- 
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I  from  ttufl  antbor  I  have  added  two  papers  on  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlef,  and 
m  porckm  of  his  poetical  Epistle  to  Lord  Halifax.  I  left  out  the  two  hymns, 
beginning,  «  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God,"  and,  **  How  are  thy  servants 
blest,  0  Lord,"  because  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  wrote  them.  Addison 
introduces  them  in  the  Spectator,  as  if  they  were  the  production  of  another ; 
and  the  editor  of  Andrew  Marvell's  works,  Edward  Thompson,  makes  it 
appear  very  probable  that  they  were  written  by  his  author,  as  they  were 
found  among  his  manuscripts  in  his  hand-writing,  with  some  variations.^- 
Gat.  His  letter  on  the  "Village  Lovers"  is  a  gem. — Swift.  His  satire  on 
"Transubstantiation*'  is  omitted  for  two  reasons:  the  subject  is  too  sacred  for 
such  a  weapon,  and  the  doctrine  too  absurd  for  refutatioa  Instead  of  this, 
the  reader  will  find  a  still  more  humorous  piece, — that  on  "Partridge's 
Death.'' — Pops.  The  extracts  from  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  the  "  Essay  on 
Man,"  and  his  **  Letter  to  Steele,"  additional;  and  the  extracts  fh)m  the  *Rape 
of  the  Look"  better  arranged.-^Taoxtov.  **  The  Loves  of  the  Birds,"  "A 
Summer  Scene,"  "A  Thunder-Shower,"  "The  Springs  of  Rivers,"  and  "A 
Man  perishing  in  the  Snows  of  Winter,"  additional — Bolhtobrokx.  <*The 
Use  of  History,"  additional.— Gkat.  His  "  Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College,"  the  exquisitely  beautifhl  "Song,"  and  the  Ibur  "  Letters,"  additional.r^ 
Goldsmith.  The  "Scenery  of  the  Alps,"  and  the  "History  of  a  Poet's  Gar- 
den," take  the  place  of  "Alcander  and  Septimius,"  a  rather  unnatural  story.— 
Blaoxitovs.  His  remarks  on  "The  Origin  and  Right  of  Property,"  omitted, 
as  altogether  too  dry.— Jourtoir.  "  Gayety  and  Good-Humor,"  "  The  Conver- 
sation of  Authors,"  "  Books  and  Tradition,"  "  Prevention  of  Evil  Habits,"  and 
*  Parallel  between  Pope  and  Dryden,'*  additional. — ^Lowth.  His  "  Remarks 
on  the  Sublimity  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,"  who  will  not  value  t—Joirss.  His 
beautifid  letter  on  "Milton's  Residence,'*  additional.— Bi7kki.  "John  How- 
mid,"  "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  "  Rights  of  Man,"  "  Noisy  PoUticians,"  aU  addi- 
tionaL— Juirius.  This  author  had  rather  more  than  Ids  share  before:  I  there- 
ibre  omitted  two  letters  of  less  importance.— ^^wpxa.  •*  The  Wounded  Spi- 
rit Healed,"  "  The  Guilt  of  making  Man  Property,"  "  The  Diverdng  History 
of  John  Gilpin,"  and  five  letters,  "  Cowper's  Amusements,"  "  Writing  upon 
Any  Thing,"  "An  Epistle  in  Rhyme,"  " Expects  Lady  Hesketh,  &c.,"  "Trans- 
lation of  Homer,  &c.,"  all  additional. 

Such  are  the  most  important  additions  and  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  second  edition.  But  there  is  hardly  an  author  that  remains  prt' 
eueljf  as  before.  In  almost  every  one,  some  additional  notes  will  be  found, 
and  the  number  of  verbal  aUerationt  is  very  great  This  is  owing  to  the  faot 
that  the  second  proof  of  this  edition  I  have  read  very  carefully  with  a  most 
experienced  and  critical  proof-reader,  by  the  bett  original  editkm  of  each  author. 
One  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  errors  have  crept  into  the  various 
reprints.  To  give  but  two  specimens :  the  fourth  line  of  the  "  Emigrants," 
of  MarvelL  reads  in  the  common  editions,  "  The  listening  winds  received 
their  song.'*  It  should  be  *^tki»  song;"  and  then  the  song  follows,  and  not  in 
verses  as  usually  printed.  The  last  line  but  one  of  Cowper's  eulogy  on  John 
Bunyan  usually  reads,  "And  not  with  curses  on  his  heart ;"  it  should  be-~ 

And  not  wtth  earaw  on  his  orl,  who  wMt^ 
The  stm  of  traUi  flrom  hla  uniruanlod  sonL 

Numerous  cases  of  a  similar  character  might  be  cited ;  but  I  have  already 
said  quite  enough  of  my  own  efibrts  to  improve  this  edition :  the  Publishers, 
it  will  be  seen,  have  done  their  part  in  a  style  of  unusual  beauty  j  so  that, 
I  believe,  scarcely  any  book  has  been  offered  to  tlie  public  at  so  moderate  a 
price,  if  the  amount  of  reading  matter  and  the  style  of  mechanical  execu- 
tion be  taken  into  view 
?mtLkit%LPUtA,Stptember2,  1848.  CDC 
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QUBSnONS  FOR  EXAMINATION.  •  768 


DT'NoTB. — ^In  QBing  ^e  **  Compendium"  with  Iom  advanced  classeB  I  havs 
deemed  it  better  to  commence  widi  the  authors  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign— eay 
with  Addison — and  then,  after  having  gone  through  the  book,  to  go  back  to 
our  earliest  literature,  beginning  with  Sir  John  Mandevillo.  Others,  on  the 
uontrarf,  may  think  it  more  beneficial  for  all  students,  at  the  outset,  to  be  made 
ftuniUar  with  our  good  old  English.  Which  is  the  better  way,  every  instructor 
will  of  course  decide  for  himself)  according  to  circumstances.  C.  D.  C 


COMPENDIUM 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLR    1300—1371. 

Tn  fint  i>T08e  writer  which  occurs  in  die  annals  of  EngGsh  Literature,  it 
the  ancient  and  Tenowned  trareller,  Sir  John  Manderille.  He  was  bom  at 
Sl  Albans,*  abont  the  year  1300.  Stimulated  by  an  unconquerable  curiosity 
to  see  foreign  countries,  he  departed  firom  England  in  1322,  and  continned 
abroad  for  thirty-four  years;  during  which  time  his  person  and  appearance 
had  so  changed,  that,  on  his  return,  his  friends,  who  had  supposed  him  dead, 
did  not  know  him.  But  so  fixed  was  his  habit  of  roving,  that  he  set  out  a 
second  time  from  his  own  country,  and  died  at  Leige,  (Belgium,)  November 

^  n,  1311.  John  Bale,  in  his  catalogue  of  British  writers,  gives  him  the  follow- 

*  ing  fine  character,  as  translated  by  Hakluyt : — 

"John  JIandevil  Knight,  borne  in  the  Towne  of  S.  Albans,  was  so  well 
given  to  the  study  of  Learning  from  his  childhood,  that  he  seemed  to  plant 
m  good  pert  of  his  felidtie  in  the  same:  for  he  supposed,  that  the  honour  of 
kifl  Birth  would  nothing  availe  him,  except  he  oould  render  the  same  more 
hoooorable,  by  his  knowledge  in  good  letters.  Having  therefore  well  grounded 
Mmselfe  in  Religion,  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  he  applied  his  Studies  to  the 
Art  of  Physicke,  a  Profession  worthy  a  noble  Wit:  but  amongst  other  things, 
he  was  ravished  with  a  mightie  desire  to  see  the  greater  parts  of  the  World,  as 
Asia  and  Africa.  Having  therefore  provided  all  things  necessary  for  his  jour- 
ney, he  departed  from  his  Countrey  in  the  yeere  of  Christ  1322;  and,  as  an- 
other Ulysses,  returned  home,  after  the  space  of  thirty-four  yeeree,  and  was  then 
kaowen  to  a  very  fewe.  In  the  time  of  his  Travaile  he  was  in  Soylhia,  the 
neater  and  lesse  Armenia,  Egypt,  both  Libyas,  Arabia,  Syria,  Medio,  Mesopota^ 
mia,  Persia,  Chaldaea,  Greece,  Illyrium,  Tartaric,  and  divers  other  Kingdomes 
of  the  World:  and  having  gotten  by  this  meanes  the  knowledge  of  the  Lan- 
guages, least  so  many  and  great  varieties,  and  things  miraculous,  whereof  him- 
self had  bene  an  eie  wimes,  should  perish  in  oblivion,  he  committed  bis 
whole  Travel!  of  thirty-four  yeeres  to  writing,  in  three  divers  tongues,  English, 
Freooh,  and  Latine.^  Being  arrived  again  in  England,  and  having  seene  the 
wfekednes  of  that  age,  he  gave  out  this  Speech:  'In  our  time,  (said  he)  it 
may  be  spoken  more  truly  then  of  olde,  that  Yertue  is  gone,  the  Church  is 
imder  foote,  the  Clergie  is  in  errour,  the  Devill  raigneth,  and  Simonie  beareth 
the  sway.*" 

1  ▲  town  or  H«rtft»rdalilre,  abont  twraty  mBas  nortk  of  Loadoa. 
t  Hmt  ware  pMlalMi  ta  ISM. 
B  2*  l"" 
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John  Mandeville  was  indeed  a  remarkable  man;  and  though  England' has 
smce  distinguiahed  herself  above  all  other  nations  for  the  number  and  the 
character  of  her  vojragers  and  trayellers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  geographical  knowledge,  have  pushed  their  wnj  into  every  part  of 
the  world,  yet,  considering  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  to 
none  must  Sir  John  Mandeville  give  place.  We  must  bear  continually  in 
mind  that  he  wrote  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago— one  hundred  years  beibce 
printing  was  introduced  into  England— in  an  age  of  great  ignorance,  and 
eager  ibr  the  marvellous  and  the  wonderiUl  in  relation  to  other  lands  so  little 
known.  That  he  has  told  many  ridiculous  stones  is  no  doubt  true;  but  such 
he  generally  prefiuses  with  *<thei  seyn,"  or  "men  seyn  but  I  have  not  sene  it" 
But  if  we  charge  these  against  him,  we  must  also  give  him  credit  for  those 
accounts  which,  ibr  a  long  time,  rested  on  his  single  and  unsupported  authority, 
but  which  later  discoveries  and  inquiries  have  abundantly  confirmed;— such 
as  the  cultivation  of  pepper — ^the  burning  of  widows  on  the  fimeral  pile  of 
their  husbands— -the  trees  which  bear  wool,  of  which  clothing  is  made— the 
carrier  pigeons— the  gymnosophists— the  Chinese  predilection  ibr  small  feet— 
the  artificial  egg-hatching  in  Egypt— the  south  pole  star,  and  other  astronomi- 
cal appearances,  irom  which  he  argues  for  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth— 
the  crocodile— the  hippopotamus — the  girafle,  and  many  other  singular  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  *<His  book,"  says  an  elegant  writer,  *<  is  to  an  Englishman 
doubly  valuable,  as  establishing  the  title  of  his  country  to  claim  as  its  own,  the 
first  example  of  the  liberal  and  independent  gentleman,  travelling  over  the 
world  in  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge;  unsullied  in  his  reputation, 
and  honored  and  respected  wherever  he  went  for  his  talents  and  penomai 
accomplishments."  ^ 

FROM   THE   PROLOGUE.' 

And  for  als  inoche*  as  it  is  laage  tyme  passed,  that  ther  was 
no  generalle  Passage  ne  Vyage  over  the  See ;  and  many  Men 
desiren  for  to  here  speke  of  the  holy  Lond,  and  han*  thereof  gret 
Solace  and  Comfort ;  I  John  Maundevylle,  Knyght,  alle  be  it  I  be 
not  worthi,  that  was  bom  in  Englond,  in  the  Town  of  Seynt 
Albones,  passed  the  See,  in  the  Zeer  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
MCCCXXII,  in  the  Day  of  Se3mt  Michelle ;  and  hidre  to*  have 
been  longe  tyme  over  the  See,  and  have  seyn  and  gon  thorghe 
manye  dyverse  Londes,  and  many  Provynces  and  Kingdomes  and 
lies,  and  have  passed  thorghe  Tartarye,  Percye,  Ermonye*  the 
litylle  and  the  grete ;  thorghe  Lybye,  Caldee  and  a  gret  partie 
of  Ethiope  ;  thorghe  Amazoyne,  Inde  the  lasse  and  the  more,  a 

1  RMd— an  Interettlnr  arUde  on  hit  tnrcto  tn  the  J^^^By^cOx  ffrvirw.  Ill,  tt»:  alM*  Ho.  M4  of 
the  IMm  tn  wiricli  Addison  hM  rtdkoled,  with  Inflnlto  honor,  the  propensity  of  Sir  John  towards 
the  BMUTellout* 

t  In  prlntlnf  these  extracts  firom  ManderlUe,  the  edition  of  J.  O.  HaUwell,  Londoi^  ItM,  p«h- 
Ibbad  ftoa  a  manoscript  ahoiit  three  hundred  years  old,  has  been  oarsfuily  IbBowed.  The  Isacoaseb 
therrlbie,  Is  snch  as  our  ancestors  vsed  toon  than  three  centartes  ago,  and  It  Is  here  given  not 
only  as  a  curiosity,  but  from  the  belief  that  H  win  be  read  with  more  satlsfhctlon,  and  convey  a  much 
better  Idea  of  the  progress  which  the  English  language  has  slnoe  made,  than  If  it  were  modemted. 
Beftre  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  there  waa  no  settled  melhed  of  opeBlBff;  ti»  shm  weed 
thereibrs»  wfli  be  Jwad  spelsd  dlftrmt  wayi. 

•  AMmmOL  iBave.  •BWmiIo.  f  Anwali. 
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CTet  partie ;  and  thorghe  oat  many  othere  lies,  that  ben  abonten 
Inde ;  where  dwellen  many  dyverae  Folkes,  and  of  dyverse  M an- 
eres  and  Lawes,  and  of  dyverse  Schappes*  of  men.  Of  whiche 
Londes  and  lies,  I  schalle  speke  more  pleynly  hereaftre.  And  I 
schalle  devise  zou  sum  partie  of  thinges  that  there  ben,  whan  time 
schalJe  ben,  afhe  it  may  best  come  to  my  mynde ;  and  specyally 
for  hem,  that  wylle  and  are  in  purpos  for  to  visite  the  Holy  Citee 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  holy  Places  that  are  thereaboate.  And  I 
schalle  telle  the  Weye,  that  thei  schulle  holden  thidre.  For  1 
have  oflen  lymes  passed  and  ryden*  the  way,  with  gode  Companye 
of  many  Lordes :  Grod  be  thonked. 

And  zee  schulle*  undirstonde,  that  I  have  put  this  Boke  out 
of  Latyn  into  Frensche,  and  translated  it  azen^  oat  of  Frensche 
into  Englyssche,  that  every  Man  of  my  Nacioun  may  undirstonde 
it.  But  Lordes  and  Knyghtes  and  othere  noble  and  worthi  Men, 
that  conne*  Latyn  but  litylle,  and  ban  ben  bezonde  the  See, 
knowen  andundirstonden,  zif  I  erre  in  devisynge,  for  forzetynge," 
or  elles  H  that  thei  mowe*  redresse  it  and  amende  it.  For  thinges 
pawed  out  of  longe  tyme  from  a  Mannes  mynde  or  from  his  syght, 
tunien  sone  in  forzetynge  :  Because  that  Mynde  of  Man  ne  may 
not  ben  comprehended  ne  witheholden,  for  the  Freeltee  of  Man- 
kynde,* 

TBS   CHINESE. 

The  gret  Kyng  bathe  every  day,  50  fair  Damyseles,  alle 
Maydenes,  that  serven  him  everemore  at  his  Mete.  And  whan 
he  is  at  the  Table,  thei  bryngen  him  hys  Mete  at  every  tjrme,  6 
and  6  to  gedre.  And  in  bryngynge  hire^  Servyse,  thei  sjrngen 
a  Song.  And  afire  that,  thei  kutten  his  Mete,  and  putten  it  in 
his  Mouthe :  for  he  touchethe  no  thing  ne  handlethe  nought,  but 
holdethe  evere  more  his  Hondes  before  him,  upon  the  Table.  For 
he  bathe  so  longe  Nayles,  that  he  may  take  no  thing,  ne  handle 
no  thing.  For  the  Noblesse  of  that  Contree  is  to  have  longe 
Nayles,  and  to  make  hem  growen  alle  weys  to  ben  as  longe  as 
men  may.     And  there  ben  manye  in  that  Contree,  that  ban  hire 

1  flh^iM.     t  Bidden.      •  aboold.      4  Again.      •  Know.      •  Vttrgettlnr.      T  bIm.      •  Mty. 

•  At  a  period  whan  Snrope  ooold  hardly  boast  of  three  leisnrdT  way  teers  stea]liir  OTer  the  (hco 
^•rtheaolvwws  wtamtke  OriMot  itID  remalMd  but  a  Land  of  Fabry,  and  the  •<  map  of  the  wofld" 
mw  jrt  — flnlatwd :  at  atkaewhen  Itieqolrada  whole  Ute  to  traverse  atpaoe  which  three  years 
Bil«ht  now  temtfnateb  Btr  John  MandevUle,  the  Bmce  of  the  fbvrteenth  century,  set  forth  to  enter 
naheard-of  refloos.  Hla  proMty  remains  onlnpeadied,  Ibr  the  aocmracy  of  what  he  relates  IhMa  his 
own  personal  oboenratlon  baa  been  cooflrmed  by  subaeqaent  travellers.  Bat  whrn  he  had  to  de- 
acrflbe  the  locality  of  Paradise,  be  flUrly  acknowledges  ttet  he  *'oannot  speak  of  It  property,  ftkr  I  was 
not  there:  It  is  flu*  beyond,  bat  as  I  have  heard  say  of  wise  nien,ltls  on  the  highest  put  of  the 
caith.  mgh  to  the  drde  of  the  moon.**  Bo  popohv  were  his  travels,  that  of  no  book,  with  the  exoep- 
ttsnoflhBaeriptnrea,eanniorenMuiascrtpu  of  thAtthnebefMind.  Bcad-anartlfila  In  jyiaraaWa 
*miMn  9f  lUtmimn^  voL  In  and  lii«iarlP«  i^iliiianllwi  4s  Ifcadtsttf's  XVwfif. 
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Naykfl  so  kiage,  that  thei  enyyromie  alle  the  Hond :  and  that  is  a 
giet  Noblesse.  And  the  Noblesse  of  the  Women,  is  for  to  haven 
smale  Feet  and  iitille :  and  therfore  ancm  as  thei  ben  born,  they 
leet  bynde  hire  Feet  so  streyte,  that  thei  may  not  growen  half  as 
nature  wolde :  And  alle  weys  theise  Damyseles,  that  I  spak  of 
bef<nm,  S3mg'Ni  alle  the  tyme  that  this  riche  man  etethe :  and  when 
that  he  etethe  no  more  of  his  firste  Coors,  thanne  other  5  and  5 
of  faire  Damyseles  bryngen  him  his  seconde  Coars,  alle  weys 
*yi^gyi^gCt  AS  thei  dide  befom.  And  so  thei  don  contynueUy 
every  oay,  to  the  ende  of  his  Mete.  And  in  this  manere  he 
ledethe  his  Lif.  And  so  dide  thei  before  him,  that  weren  his 
Auncestres ;  and  so  schuUe  thei  that  comen  afire  him,  with  outen 
doynge  of  ony  Dedes  of  Armes :  but  lyven  evere  more  thus  in 
ese,  as  a  Swyn,  that  is  fedde  in  Sty,  for  to  ben  made  iatte. 

THE   SPHERICAL   FORM   OF   THS   SARTH.^ 

In  that  Lond,*  ne  in  many  othere  bezonde  that,  no  man  may 
see  the  Sterre  transmontane,"  that  is  clept  the  Sterre  of  the  See, 
that  is  unmevable,  and  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  we  clepen 
the  Lode  Sterre.*  But  men  seen  another  Sterre,  the  contrarie  to 
him,  that  is  toward  the  Southe,  that  is  clept^  Antartyk.  And 
right  as  the  Schip  men  taken  here  Avys^  here,  and  governs  hem 
be  the  Lode  Sterre,  right  so  don  Schip  men  bezonde  the  parties, 
be  the  Sterre  of  the  Southe,  the  whiche  Sterre  apperethe  not  to 
us.  And  this  Sterre,  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  wee  clepen 
the  Lode  Sterre,  ne  appearethe  not  to  hem.  For  whiche  cause, 
men  may  wel  percey  ve,  that  the  Lond  and  the  See  ben  of  rownde 
schapp  and  forme.  For  the  partie  of  the  Firmament  schewethe 
in  o^  Contree,  that  schewethe  not  in  another  Contree.  And  men 
may  well  proven  be  experience  and  sotyle*  compassement  of 
Wytt,  that  zif  a  man  fond  passages  be  Schippes,  that  wolde  go  to 
serchen  the  World,  men  myghte  go  be  Schippe  alle  aboute  the 
World,  and  aboven  and  benethen.  And  zif  I  hadde  had  Com- 
panye  and  Schippynge,  for  to  go  more  bezonde,  I  trowe"  wel  in 
certeyn,  that  wee  scholde  have  seen  alle  the  roundnesse  of  the 
Firmament  alle  aboute. 

But  how  it  semethe  to  symple  men  unlemed,  that  men  ne 
mowe***  not  go  undre  the  Ertne,  and  also  that  men  scholde  falle 
toward  the  Hevene,  from  undre !     But  that  may  not  be,  upon 

1  Tut,  It  MCBM  to  me,  to  a  moat  otoioas  and  ranarkable  pauage.  Am*  we  must  remember  tbiit  It 
waa  written  nearly  one  hundred  and  flfty  years  before  the  dlMorery  of  America.  It  provea,  beyond 
adouM^thatMandevinehadadtatlnctkleaof  therotondltyof  the  earth,  and  probably  of  the  New 
WtorUU  and  that,  IT  he  had  had  the  means,  he  would  undoubtedly  haTC  anticipated,  by  more  than  a 
■■ntury,  the  brimant  dlseorery  of  Columbus. 

•  AfMea.         a  The  pola  star.         4  That  Is,  the  star  to  which  the  loadstone  or  mainet  points. 

§  CallBd.  •  Advloe.  7  One.  •  Subtle.  •  Thtah.  W  May  not,  that  1%  eaanot 
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lesse,^  than  wee  mowe  falle  tow^urd  Hevene,  fro  the  Erthe,  where 
wee  ben.  For  fro  what  partie  of  the  £nhe,  that  men  duello,* 
outher  aboren  or  benethen,  it  semethe  alweya  to  hem  that  duellen, 
that  thei  gon  more  righte  than  ony  other  folk.  And  righte  as  it 
semethe  to  us,  that  thei  ben  undre  us,  righte  so  it  semethe  hem, 
that  wee  ben  undre  hem.  For  zif  a  man  my^hte  falle  fro  the 
Erthe  unto  the  Firmament ;  be  grettere  resoun,  the  Erthe  and  the 
See,  that  ben  so  grete  and  so  hevy,  scholde  fallen  to  the  Firma- 
ment :  but  that  may  not  be. 


JOHN  WICLIF.    1324—1384. 

JoHV  WicuF,  the  Morning  Star  of  the  lUformaHon^  «  honored  of  God  to  be 
the  first  Preacher  of  a  general  Reformation  to  aJl  Europe  ;"*  was  bom  in  the 
little  Tillage  of  Wiclif,  near  Richmond,  in  the  northern  part  of  Torkshire, 
aboat  the  jrear  1324.  Where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  is 
not  known,  but  at  a  suitable  age  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himseli;  not  only  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
times,  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  but  also  in  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ]  so  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  Evangelical 
or  Gospel  Doctor.  In  1361  he  was  promoted  to  the  headship  of  Canterbury 
Hall,  and  sorai  after,  fh>m  witnessing  the  ecclesiastical  corruptions  which  so 
exteouTdy  prevailed,  he  began  to  attack,  both  in  his  sermons  and  other 
pieces,  not  only  the  whole  body  of  Monks,  but  also  the  encioaohments  and 
tynumy  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

He  had  now  foirly  entered  into  that  arena  which  he  was  to  quit  only  with 
his  life.  To  enter,  however,  into  the  particulars  of  his  eventful  life— the  con- 
tinued and  most  bitter  persecutions  he  ever  experienced  at  the  hands  of  eccle- 
siastical power — ^his  fearless  and  manly  defences  of  himself— ^e  bulls  issued 
against  him  by  the  Pope— his  appearance  before  august  convocations  to  an- 
swer iat  himself;  tooching  the  same— his  providential  escapes  fh)m  the  snares 
•efe  fiv  Mm  by  Ids  enemies— to  enter  into  these  and  other  numerous  and 
eventfol  inejdents  of  his  most  active  life,  would  be  quite  impractioable  in  the 
Kmiied  space  prescribed  for  these  biographical  sketches.^ 

MUton,  in  his  (*  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  thus  re- 
marks :  "  Had  it  not  been  for  the  obstinate  perverseness  of  our  Prelates 
against  the  divine  and  admirable  spirit  of  Wiclif,  to  suppress  him  as  a  schis- 
matic or  innovator,  perhaps  neither  the  Bohemian  Husse  and  Terome,  no,  nor 
the  name  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  had  eyer  been  known."  And  Milton  is 
^  undoubtedly  right  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  any  thing  that  would  detract,  in 
the  least  degree,  ixom  the  merits  of  the  great  German  Reformer.  The 
name  of  Lather  is  endeared  to  the  whole  Protestant  world,  and  will  ever  be 
cherished  as  long  as  holy  zeal,  and  moral  courage,  and  untiring  ardor  in  the 


llhlteM.  tl>w«ll,llv«.  9  1 

4  Tbe  leader  OMy  conioU  Tk»  I^fi  mud  OfMmt  qf  JU»  Wk^f,  «y  Mebtrt  raughMn,  Svo:  rw  £4^ 
^  mdir*  Ay  Pr^tmor  Ornrk*  Webi  U  3m,  London*  Umo  t  7%t  L^t  ^  Wkltf,  «o<M  on  4V«MH*  md  m 
^m  wtrka,  ismo,  Edlnbnrffh,  IBM.  If  none  of  tboM  la  aocc— ihlc,  Uierc  tea  UtUo  work  of  ProfeaMir 
PDnd.eutltled  »  irMT «mI  lH  TlMa." 
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best  of  causes,  have  an  advooate  on  eaith.  Butin  some  lespeots  Wicflifolaiiiis 
precedence  of  Lodier.  We  mnst  erer  bear  in  mind  thai  he  was  two  fauadred 
yean  beibre  him,  and  that  he  lived  in  a  darker  night  of  ignorance,  and  when 
the  papal  power  was  in  its  fullest  strength.  Wiclii;  too,  stood  oompCLratiyely 
alone ;  for  though  countenanced  by  the  mother  of  the  king,  and  by  the  power- 
fill  Duke  of  Lancaster,  yet  he  met  with  no  support  that  deserved  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  retinue  of  powerful  patronage  which  gave  effect  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Luther.  **  AUowing,  however,^  (says  Professor  Le  Bas,)  «<  if  we  must, 
10  Lather,  the  highest  niche  in  this  sacred  department  of  die  Temple  of 
Renown,  I  know  not  who  can  be  chosen  to  fill  the  next,  if  it  shall  be  denied 
toWiclif"! 

Wiclif  died  December  30,  1384,  of  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  continuing  to  the 
very  end  of  life  to  labor  with  increasing  zeal  in  that  holy  cause  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  in  his  earlier  years.  His  inveterate  enemies,  the  papal 
clergy,  betrayed  an  indecent  joy  at  his  death,  and  the  Council  of  Constance,* 
thirty  years  afier,  decreed  that  his  remains  should  be  disinterred  and  scanered. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  ashes  of  Wiclif 
were  cast  into  an  adjoining  brook,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Avon.  ••  And 
thus,'*  sajB  old  Fuller,  the  historian,  ^  this  brook  did  convey  his  ashes  into 
Avon  J  Avon  into  Severn ;  Severn  into  the  narrow  sea ;  and  this  into  the  wide 
ocean.  And  so  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  ia 
now  dispersed  all  the  world  over.*** 

The  character  of  Wiclif  was  marked  by  piety,  benevolence,  and  ardent 
zeal,  to  which  was  added  great  severity,  and  even  austerity  of  manners, 
such  as  befitted  the  first  great  champion  of  religious  liberty.  In  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  knowledge  he  surpassed  all  the  learned  men  of  his  age ; 
and  the  number  of  his  writings  still  extant,  though  very  many  were  burnt 
both  before  and  afier  his  death  by  order  of  the  Pope,  is  truly  astonishing. 
Most  of  these  now  exist  in  manuscript,  in  the  public  libraries  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  some  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  His  great  work  was 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  hira  belongs  the  high  honor  of  having 

1  ««Iii  aU  stage*  of  tociety,  those  onqoesUoiwbljr  deaerve  the  hlgfaect  pralae,  who  oat«tep  the  rest 
of  their  contemponriet ;  who  rtae  up  In  loUtarj  majesty  amidst  a  boct  of  pn^odlon 
bating  Intrepidly  on  one  allien  though  aasallad  and  weakeoed  on  another.  The  narit  eenstsU  la 
aattlng  the  example;  tn  eihlhtUng  a  paUem  after  which  othera  may  work.  It  Is  easy  to  follow 
when  there  Is  one  to  lead;  but  to  be  the  flnt  to  strike  out  Into  a  new  and  untried  way.  In  whatvrar 
state  of  society  It  may  be  fMoidt  marks  a  genhis  above  the  eoouami  order,  auoh  man  are  eatmed  to 
0verhMtlng  gratttuda.*'    Bead- Janutf «  Bugm  Frm  Wriim, 

*  A  town  to  Swltaerland  on  the  west  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This  papal  OoancO,  which  met 
tn  1414,  condemned  John  Hnss  and  Jarome  of  Prague,  who  were  both  burnt  at  the  stake. 

•  Wordsworth  has  Urns  beauUfblly  expressed  thin  thought :— 

Wkdlf  Udlstehnmed; 

Tea— Ws  dry  bones  to  ashes  are  consumed. 

And  flung  Into  the  bro^  that  traTcla  near  t 

rorttiwtth,  that  ancient  Totoe  which  streaaM  can  tasaiv 

Thus  q>eak*— (that  voice  which  walks  upon  the  wind, 

Though  seldom  heard  by  busy  human  kind :) 

<As  thou  these  ashes,  UtUe  brook,  wOt  bear 

Into  the  ATon— ATonto  the  tide 

or  Serem— Severn  to  Uie  narrow  seas 

IMo  main  ocean  Uiey-thlsdeed  accurst, 

An  emblem  yleUs  to  friends  and  eneaales, 

nam  the  boU  teacber*s  doctrhM^  sanoUOed 

By  truth,  shall  spread  throughout  the  wocid  HipawiJ." 
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ghpmteiiie  BngMi  nitkiii  tb»  firtt  tennilarton  of  the  entiro  Sci^>tnre>  in  ihaii 
mocfaar  tongue,  which  he  made,  however,  ziot  fjx)m  the  original  languages,  but 
fiom  the  Latin  Vulgate.     The  following  are  his  reasons  ibr  this  great  nnder- 

WICLIF*8   AP0L0O7. 

Oh  Lord  GJod !  sithin*  at  the  heginning  of  faith,  so  many  men 
translated  into  Latin,  and  to  great  profit  of  Latin  men ;  let  one 
simple  creature  of  God  translate  into  English,  for  profit  of  English- 
men. For,  if  worldly  clerks  look  well  their  chronicles  and  books, 
they  shoolden  find,  that  Bede  translated  the  Bible,  and  expounded 
much  in  Saxon,  that  was  English,  either*  common  language  of 
this  land,  in  his  time.  And  not  only  Bede,  but  king  Alfred,  that 
foanded  Oxenford,  translated  in  his  last  days,  the  beginning  of  the 
Psalter  into  Saxon,  and  would  more,  if  he  had  lived  longer.  Also 
Frenchmen,  Bemers,*  and  Britons  han*  the  Bible  and  other  books 
of  deTotion  and  exposition  translated  into  their  mother  language. 
Why  shoulden  not  Englishmen  hare  the  same  in  their  mother 
kngnage  ?  I  cannot  wit.*  No,  but  for  falseness  and  negligence 
(^  clerks,'  either  for"  our  people  ig  not  worthy  to  have  so  great 
grace  and  gift  of  Gkxi,  in  pain  of  their  old  sins. 

THE   ALL-SUTFICIENCT   OF  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

Christian  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  shoulden  study  fast 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  no  simple  man  of  wit  should  be 
aferde  uomeasurably  to  study  in  the  text  of  holy  writ ;  that  pride 
and  covetisse  of  clerks,''  is  cause  of  their  blindness  and  heresy,  and 
nriveth  them  fro  yery  understanding  of  holy  writ.  That  the 
New  Testament  is  of  full  autority,  ana  open  to  understanding  of 
simple  men*  as  to  the  points  that  ben  most  needful  to  salvation ; 
that  the  text  of  holy  writ  ben  word  of  everlasting  hfe,  and  that  he 
that  keepeth  meekness  and  charity,  hath  the  true  understanding 
and  peifectioa  of  all  holy  writ ;  tmit  it  seemeth  open  heresy  to 
my  that  the  Gk)spel  with  his  truth  and  freedom  su^eth  not  to 

1  Vor  tlite  aotde  Mwr,  mbkix  be  eompleted  In  itto,  he  reoetred  abnae  wttboot  mcMiire  tnm  the 
fitult-  The  fbllowlsf  Is  bat  •  mfld  •pecfaaen  of  pep«l  race.  It  is  temn.  one  Benry  X&ygbton,  a 
•Mtemporary  prtset  •*Tbls  oaster  Jotan  WleUr  tiBMUtted  out  of  Latlii  Into  Bntflslv  tlie  Ooepe» 
vMehChrM  bed  tatrasled  with  tbe  cWrgY  and  doctors  of  tbe  chnrdi,  that  M<y  migbt  mintster  It  to 
the  latty  and  weaker  sort,  aooordlng  to  the  ejUgency  of  times  and  their  sereral  ooeartona.  lo  that 
by  Ods  means  the  Oospel  is  made  Ttilgar,  and  laid  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  even  to  women  w1m> 
saald  nad,  than  It  naed  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clerrfi  and  those  of  the  beat  nderstaadlng^ 
AAd  so  the  Oospel  jam^  or  evangdical  pearl,  Is  thrown  about  and  toodden  under  ftwt  of  swine." 
-^Itnu  in  the  Ihlfd  y«ar  of  Henry  V^  (1411,)  it  was  enacted  by  a  Parliament  held  in  Letoest«r,  •«  that 
Vbosocrer  they  were  that  shotOd  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongoe,**  (which  was  then 
CiBsd  iru^flnmlBg.)  *thcy  shouU  forfeit  land,  cattle,  body,  lift;,  and  goods,  firom  their  beirs  ftr- 
cvs^aadboMBdenuMdftir  hsuatlos  to  God,  enamiss  to  tha  crown,  and  most  amutt  txattors  to  the 
ted." 
ttese.      tor.       ♦  Rniwipnp       »IUv»,      •Xww,ort«]L      richolan.       •^'^•■Maa. 


M  wioLor.  [EioHAEp  n. 

Mlvatioii  of  Christian  men,  without  keeping  of  ceremonies  and 
statutes  of  sinful  men  and  uncunning,  that  ben  made  in  the  time 
of  Satanas  and  of  Anti-Christ ;  that  men  ought  to  desire  only  the 
truth  and  freedom  of  the  holy  Gospel,  and  to  accept  man's  law 
and  ordinances  only  in  as  much  as  they  ben  grounded  in  holy 
scripture,  either  good  reason  and  common  profit  of  Christian  peo- 
ple. That  if  any  man  in  earth  either  angel  of  heaven  teacheth 
us  the  contrary  of  holy  writ,  or  any  thing  against  reason  and 
charity,  we  should  flee  from  him  in  that,  as  fro  the  foul  fiend  of 
hell,  and  hold  us  stedfastiy  to  life  and  death,  to  the  truth  and  free- 
dom of  the  holy  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  take  us  meekly 
men's  sayings  and  laws,  only  in  as  much  as  they  accorden  with 
holy  writ  and  good  consciences ;  no  further,  for  life,  neither  for 
death. 

And  so  (says  Wiclif)  they  would  condemn  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  gave  it  in  tongues  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  as  it  is  written,  to 
speak  the  word  of  Qod  in  all  laiiguages  that  were  ordained  of  God 
under  heaven,  as  it  is  written. 

MATTHEW,  CHAP.  V.* 

And  Jhesus  se3mge  the  peple,  went  up  into  an  hil ;  and  whanne 
he  was  sett,  his  disciplis  camen  to  him.  And  he  openyde  his 
mouthe,  and  taughte  hem ;  and  seide,  Blessid  be  pore  men  in 
spirit ;  for  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  herun."  Blessid  ben  mylde 
men:  for  thei  schulenweelde  the  erthe.  Blessid  ben  thei  that 
moumen;  for  thei  schal  be  coumfortid.  Blessid  be  thei  that 
hungren  and  thirsten  rightwisnesse  :•  for  thei  schal  be  fulfilled. 
Blessed  ben  merciful  men :  for  thei  schul  gete  mercy.  Blessed 
ben  thei  that  ben  of  clene  herte :  for  thei  schulen  se  God.  Blessid 
ben  pesible  men:  for  thei  schulen  be  clepid  goddis  children. 
Blessid  ben  thei  that  sufiren  persecucioun  for  rightwisnesse :  for 
the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  hem.  Ye  schul  be  blessid  whanne 
men  schul  curse  you,  and  schul  pursue  you :  and  schul  scye  al 
yvel  agens  you  liynge  for  me.  Joie  ye  and  be  ye  glade :  for  your 
meede  is  plenteous  in  hevenes :  for  so  thei  han  pursued  also  pro- 
phetis  that  weren  bifore  you.  Ye  ben  salt  of  the  erthe,  that  if^the 
salt  vanishe  awey  wherynne  schal  it  be  salted  ?  to  nothing  it  is 
worth  over,  no  but  it  be  cast  out,  and  be  defbulid  of  men.  Ye  ben 
light  of  the  world,  a  citee  set  on  an  hill  may  not  be  hid.  Ne  men 
teendith  not  a  lanteme  and  puttith  it  undir  a  bushel :  but  on  a 
candilstik  that  it  give  light  to  alio  that  ben  in  the  hous.  So» 
schyne  your  light  bifore  men,  that  thei  see  youre  gode  workis, 
and  glonfie  your  fadir  that  is  in  hevenes.     Nyle  ghe  deme  that 
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I  cam  to  ando  the  Lawe  or  the  prophetis,  I  com  not  to  undo  tbt 
lawe  hut  to  falfille.  Forsothe  I  aej  to  you  till  herene  and  erthe 
posse,  oon  lettre,  or  oon  title,  schal  not  passe  tto  the  I^we  til  alle 
thingis  be  don.  Therefore  he  that  breldth  oon  of  these  ieeste 
maandementis,  and  techith  thus  men,  schal  be  clepid  the  Leest  in 
the  rewme  of  hevenes :  but  he  that  doth,  and  techith,  schal  be 
clepid  greet  in  the  k]riigdom  of  herenes. 


JOHN  BARBOUR.    1326—1396. 


Axon  the  very  earliest  of  the  poets  of  Sootland  was  John  Barbour,  Aioh- 
deacon  of  Aberdeen.  But  rery  little  is  known  of  his  personal  histocy.  Hie 
only  work  of  oonseqnenoe  which  he  has  left,  is  entitled  <*Bnioe.''  B  Is  a 
metrical  history  of  Robert  the  First  (1306— 1329)— of  his  exertkns  and 
acfaioTements  Sat  the  recorery  of  the  independence  of  Soodand,  inoitKiitig  die 
principal  tiansaetioiis  of  his  reign.  Barbour,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  in 
die  dooble  character  of  historian  and  poet  As  he  flourished  in  the  uge  im- 
mediately following  that  of  his  hero,  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing, 
firom  eye-witnesses  themselTes,  narratives  of  the  war  for  liberty.  As  a  his- 
lory,  his  woric  is  good  andiority.  He  himself  boasts  of  its  "soodiihstness;" 
and  die  kifty  seotDneats  and  vivid  descriptions  widi  whkh  it  abounds,  prove 
itm  andior  to  have  been  fitted  by  feeling  and  prinoif^  as  well  as  by  ■tnation, 
fof  dM  task  which  he  mdertook. 

As  many  of  the  words  in  Barbour  are  now  obsolete,  we  will  give  but 
one  quoCBlion  fiom  his  heroic  poem.  After  the  painfyd  description  of  dia 
siaveiy  to  which  Soodand  was  reduced  by  Edward  I^  he  breaks  out  in  the 
fotknring  noble  Apostrophe  to  Freedom.  It  is  in  a  sQrle  of  poetical  feeling 
■nftnrtmiow  not  Only  in  diat  but  many  subsequent  ages,  and  has  been  quoted 
wMi  hi|^  pnise  by  die  most  disdngiddied  Soottish  historians  and  oritiosb 

''A!  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing! 
Fredome  mayse  man  to  haifi*  liking! 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giflls : 
He  levys  at  ese  that  flrely  levysl 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  ese, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
Gyff  fredome  iailythe :  for  fire  liking 
Is  yeamyt  our  all  othir  thing. 
Na  he,  that  ay  base  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  Weill  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wretohyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Tlien  all  perqtier  he  suld  it  wyt; 
And  suld  diink  fredome  mar  to  prjrse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is." »  

Iftolbllowtiif  p«r»plirMt  of  Um  above  Unw  to  taken  flmm  ChnobaraPa 

Akt  bmitm UumMm fOttm* 
ASM  cui  to  Ml  a  mtok  Mtaf  t 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER.    1328—1400. 


-  That  ffvnowned  Foet 


Dan  CtaRooer,  Well  <tf  Entflah  imdefyied, 

Ob  ftaM*t  flleraai  kcMlroa  wortfeto  to  be  IjML 

nsfc  Mbit  cameer,  In  tbOM  iMBMr  tlBMi, 

Who  imtenrlotod  our  Bngltah  with  hia  tbrmn, 

And  WM  Um  lint  of  oan  that  erer  brolM 

Into  the  Moae't  treeanrei^  end  lint  spoke 

In  mtglity  nnmben;  detrlnf  in  the  nine 

or  perJbct  knowledfe.  Wou>nroBXB. 

Wx  BOW  oome  lo  one  of  the  brightest  namet  in  EDglish  Ktoiatiue  to  him 
who  has  been  lUsdnctiTely  known  as  «tThe  Father  of  English  poetry*"-* 
Qeofi^ey  Chaticer.  Waiton,  wiik  great  beauty  and  justioe,  has  compared  the 
appearance  of  Chancer  fai  our  language  to  •<  a  premature  day  in  an  "RngiuiTt 
spring,  after  which  the  gloom  of  winter  returns,  and  the  bods  and  blossoms 
which  haye  been  called  Ibrth  by  a  transient  sunshine,  are  nipped  by  ftosn 
and  scattered  by  storms.** 

Chaucer  was  bom  probably  about  the  year  13d8|  though  all  atteoipts  to  fiji 
the  precise  year  hare  utterly  fiiiled.  His  parentage  is  unknown,  not  is  ther** 
any  certainty  where  he  was  educated.  His  great  genius  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  Edward  UI.,  and  he  soon  became  Ike  most 
popular  personage  in  the  brilliant  court  of  that  monarch.  It  was  in  this  ende 
of  rpyal^  ikai  he  became  attached  to  a  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
Philippa  Pyknard.  Ste  was  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen  Philippe,  and  a 
younger  sister  of  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster*  By  this 
connection,  dierefbre,  Chaucer  acquired  die  powerfiil  support  of  the  T  Annas* 
trian  ftmily,  and  during  his  life  his  fortune  fluctuated  widk  theirs.  To  his. 
courtly  accomplishments  he  added  much  by  ibreign  trayel,  haring  bean  com- 
missioned by  the  king  in  1372  to  attend  to  some  important  matters  of  state  at 
Genoa.  WhUe  in  Italy  he  became  acquainted  with  Petrarch,'  and  probaUy 
with  Boccacio,  whose  works  enriched  his  mind  with  firesh  stores  of  learning 

FnedomaH  w4eee  to  man  gfTee; 

Ee  Itvee  at  eMe  thet  fred  J  Itree. 

A  noble  heart  nay  have  no  eaae, 

Nor  anght  beekle  that  may  it  pleaee^ 

If  fireedom  tefl-tor  in  the  ehotoe^ 

Mora  than  Uie  choeen,  nan  enjoye. 

Ah,  he  thai  ne'er  yet  Ured  In  Uwan, 

Know*  not  the  weofy  palna  whl^  san 

The  Itatfie,  the  aonl,  oC  him  who  pWm 

In  •laTery'a  tnil  and  twIerlTig  dMina. 

If  theae  te  knew,  I  ween  rlfht  loon 

He  woald  aeek  back  Uie  praeloiu  boon 

or  ffceedom,  which  ha  then  woold  prtaa 

More  than  aU  wealth  beneath  Uie  skies. 

t  Aatlsas  ^H*rgTtrf^  ■^holan  of  Italy  of  the  touiteenth  oeatnry  were,  DAats,  (IMI—IISI,) 

the  Mhar  of  modem  Italian  poetry;  Panuiacn,  (isM— U7i,)  the  reviver  of  ancient  kamlnf,  and 

the  Sfatirander  and  eoUaotor  of  any  oonalderahlallbcary  of  ancient  Utatatnvei  and  Boooaom,  (Itis 

-  AS7i,)  the  father  of  modem  tUOlan  proM. 


and  images  ol  beanty,  and  whose  great  success  was  doubdess  a  spar  to  Ml 
ambitioa  to  attain  a  like  enviable  &me. 

On  bis  retom  home,  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  reigning  monaieh 
were  continned  to  him.  He  was  made  controller  of  the  costoms  of  wine  and 
wool,  die  rcTenne  from  which  office,  together  with  a  pension  that  was  granted 
to  him,  gave  him  a  liberal  support  During  die  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL,  his  genius  and  connections  ensured  to  him  piosperitjr,  and  also  duritig 
the  period  of  John  of  Gannt's  influence  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Richard 
JLy  1377 — 1399.  But  during  the  waning  fortunes  of  that  nobleman,  Chaucer 
also  snffisred,  and  was  indeed  imprisoned  ibr  a  short  time ;  but  on  ihe  return 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  firom  Spain,  1389,  he  had  once  more  a  steady  pro- 
tector, and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IT.,  he  had  an  additional  aniralty  con- 
ferred upon  him.  But  he  did  not  live  kmg  to  enjoy  this  accession  to  IHs  fbt*- 
tune,  for  he  died  on  the  twenty-flith  of  October,  1400,  and  was  intetred  iA 
Westminster  Abbey. 

We  know  litde  of  Chancer  as  a  member  of  society;  but  we  know  1h«t  iM 
bad  mingled  with  the  world's  affiiirs,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Aoeom- 
plished  in  manners  and  intimately  acquainted  widi  a  qilendid  court,  he  wa« 
at  oooe  the  philosopher  who  had  surveyed  mankind  in  dieir  widest  sphere, 
tbe  poet  who  haunted  the  solitudes  of  nature,  and  the  elegant  courtier  whose 
opulent  tastes  are  often  discovered  in  the  graceful  pomp  of  his  descriptions. 
Tbe  vigOflOiiB  yet  fioished  paintings,  widi  which  his  woriu  abound,  are  stiU, 
notwithstanding  die  roughness  of  their  clothing,  beauties  of  a  highly  poetical 
Batnre.  The  ear  may  not  always  be  satisfied,  but  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
always  filled.1 

Chanoer'a  genius,  like  Cowper*s,  was  not  fully  developed  till  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  years;  ibr  it  was  not  unUl  he  was  about  sixty,  in  the  calm  evening 
of  a  busy  life,  that  he  composed  his  great  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
seals,  bis  CivrsmstrBT  Talxs.  He  took  the  idea,  doubdess,  fiom  the  De- 
cameron of  Boocacto,'  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  popular  of  books.  He 
•qyposes  that  •  oooHpany  of  pilgrims,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  «  sundry  folk," 
meet  together  at  the  Tabard  inn,  Southwark,'  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of 
TbaamB  i.  Becket,^  at  Canterbury.  While  at  supper  they  agreed,  at  the  sug- 
fsstioti  of  their  host,  not  only  to  pursue  their  journey  together  the  next  morn- 
ing^ but,  in  order  to  render  their  way  the  more  interesting,  that  each  should 
divert  die  others  with  a  tale,  both  in  going  and  returning,  and  that  whoever 
told  the  best,  should  have  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  the  rest;  and  that  the 
landlord  should  be  the  judge. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  Chaucer  is  vasdy  superior  to  that  of 
^occacio.    His  characters,  instead  of  being  youthflil  and  &om  the  same  city, 

1  ttmd  B^fUtfa  SaHf  Ai^M  Uteraturt:  iilM,  Tod^a  lOtutrathna ^  Oowar  «•«  <%aaitt,  ••I  tato 
mwTMliif  deUght  in  Cbanoer.  HU  manly  ch«erfalDe*8  la  especially  ddlcions  In  lay  oM  as*.  Bvw 
OfaWCflly  tender  be  Is.**— Obferftf^a  TabU  Talk.  Bead,  also,  Oaueer  MbdtnUed,  1  toL  ISmo,  wHh 
a  wcO-wrttten  fntrodnctlon  on  EnfUth  poetry  by  B.  H.  Rome,  and  veraifloaUons  by  Wordtwortb. 
Ldsb  Hani,  and  oChera. 

t  Boeeaeto  auppoaea  that  when  the  plagne  began  to  abate  In  Tlorepee,  (iMt,)  ten  yonnff  pertoni  of 
both  nxca  retired  to  the  conntry  to  enjoy  tbe  Areah  ahr,  and  paat  rmv  DATa  agreeably.  (Hence  the 
name  HacAMsmov,  from  the  Oreek  itKa  {deta)  "ten,**  and  fiftepa  {knura)  «a  day."  Tbeir  pHnd- 
pal  asiaaenent  waa  in  telling  tales  in  tnm ;  and  aa  each  of  the  ten  told  a  atory  a  day,  and  aa  Umt 
eanttnoed  together  ten  days,  the  Decameron  eonaUta  df  one  hundred  tSlea. 

*  Oppoafte  the  dty  of  London,  on  the  Thamea. 

^Viartha  morder  of  fhtaSunavs  areibbbbopBi  tM  Mign  of  BrarylL,  JLlklltitHsaManr  ^ 
tsgiaid.   Oaaterbvy  la  ts  Bllea  sooUi-eaat  ftan  London. 
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«ra  of  matured  experience,  Crom  varioui  places,  and  are  drawn  item  different 
dassee  of  mankind,  and  consequently  are,  in  their  rank,  appearance,  maa> 
nera,  and  habits,  at  various  as  at  that  time  could  be  found  in  the  several 
departments  of  middle  life ;  that  is,  in  &ct,  as  various  as  could,  with  any  pro- 
bability, be  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  one  company;  the  highest  and 
lowest  ranks  of  society  being  necessarily  excluded.  But  what  gives  us  the 
greatest  admiration  of  the  poet,  is  the  astonishing  skill  with  which  he  has 
supported  his  characters,  and  the  exquisite  address  that  he  has  shown  in 
adapting  his  stories  to  the  difierent  humors,  sentiments,  and  talents  of  the  re- 
citers. He  has  thus  given  us  such  an  accurate  picture  of  ancient  manners  as 
no  contemporary  writer  has  transmitted  to  post^ty,  and  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales  we  view  the  pursuits  and  employments,  the  customs  and  diversions  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  UL,  copied  firom  the  life,  and  represented  with  equal 
truth  and  spirit  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  it  was  no  inferior  combi- 
nation of  observation  and  sympathy  which  could  bring  together  into  one 
eompany  the  many-ook>red  conditions  and  professions  of  society,  delineated 
with  pictorial  fierce,  and  dramatized  by  poetic  conception,  reflecting  them- 
•elYet  in  the  tale  which  seemed  most  congruous  to  their  humors.*  The  fol- 
lowing are  tome  select  characters,  as  portrayed  in  the  Prologue.' 

THE   PROLOOUK. 

Whenn^  that  April,  with  his  showrls  sote,' 
The  drouth  of  March  hath  pierc^  to  the  rote,^ 
And  bathed  every  vein  in  such  licoCir, 
Of  which  virtue  engendred  is  the  flower: 
When  Zephirus  eki,  with  his  sot^  breath. 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt*  and  heath 
The  tender  cropp^  and  the  young^  sun 
Hath  in  the  Ram^  liis  halfe  course  ynm, 
And  small^  fowl^s  maken  melody. 
That  sleepen  a.\l6  night  with  open  eye. 
So  pricketh  them  natGre  in  their  courages,^ 
Then  longen  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages. 
And  palmers  for  to  seeken  Strang^  strands. 
To  serv6  hallows^  couth'  in  sundry  lands ; 
And  'specially  from  every  shirk's  end 
Of  Engleland  to  Canterbury  they  wend,w 

1  iMd  VJbm$if»JmiMmpf  LUtraimrt,  S  vol*.  Sto. 

•  lBarakM«aentas«kt>iS  irMtwork  <^  Chaiioer  exerted  a  powerful  Infloenee  la  ketptac  on  tbe 
grtat  OMIM  of  the  Sefbnnatlon.  So  mnch  was  Cardinal  WoUey  ollteded  at  the  eeiperltjr  with  whkh 
ttte  papal  clergy  were  treated  la  the  POgrlm'a  Tale,  that  be  laid  an  Interdict  upon  Its  evw  being 
minted  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  It  waa  with  dlffleulty  that  the  Tlongbmaa'e  TUe  waa  per- 
ntttcd  to  stand.  John  Fox,  (lil7— IMT,)  the  historian  of  the  martyrs,  thna  writee:  **Bat  mnoh 
aaore  I  merralle  to  oonatder  this,  how  that  the  bishops  eondemntner  and  aboilshtaff  an  naaer  of 
XngUsh  bookos  and  treatises,  which  might  bring  the  people  to  any  Ught  of  knowledge,  did  yet  an- 
thorfae  the  Workes  or  Cbanosr  to  remains.  So  it  pleased  God  to  blind  then  the  des  of  Uiem,  f»r  the 
■Mrs  cooonodoty  of  hla  ptopiM.** 

»  Bote    sweet  «  Role->root.  »  Holtr-grove,  fbrert. 

•  Tft  make  this  line  consistent  with  the  iUvt  It  shonld  read^utt  In«tead  of  Jtaa,  Ibr  he  says  that 
the  ttane  of  this  pOfrtanafe  was  when  the  showers  of  April  had  pierced  into  the  root  the  drought  ot 
March,  so  ttat  AprO,  whkh  corresponds  to  the  consteliatlon  of  the  Aii;  m.mt  have  been  ttur  advanced 
mend,  lynrtiTM  JiHi<i*iiiliw  is  Ckmhtimf  Ulm, 

T  Oiiane   hesrta,  spMla.  •  Sallows-holiness.  •  Couth-known. 


The  holy  blissful  martTT  for  to  seek 

That  them  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were  tfick. 

Befell  that  in  that  season  on  a  day, 
In  Soothwark  at  &e  Tabard  i  as  I  lay, 
Ready  to  wenden*  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Oanterbtuy  with  devont  courige; 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelry 
Well  nine-and4wenty  in  a  company 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  iventnre  yfidi 
In  ieUowship,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all 
That  towird  Canterbury  woalden  ride. 
The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide,* 
And  well  we  weren  eased^  att^  best 

Tttt   KNIOHT  and'  SQUIRE. 

A  Knight  diere  was,  md  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  flooi  the  tim£  tiiat  he  first  began 
To  liden  om^  he  ]ov6d  ehiyaliy, 
Truth  and  hoo^,  freedom  and  oourteey. 
Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  lord^  war, 
And  thereto  had  he  liddea,  no  man  &rre  .• 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  Heathenesi^ 
And  ever  bonour'd  for  his  worthiness. 

With  him  there  was  his  son,  a  young^  Sqtrin, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor, 
With  looki6s  currd  as  they  were  laid  in  press ; 
Of  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  I  guess. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length. 
And  wonderly  deliver,'  and  great  of  strength; 
And  he  hid  been  some  time  in  cheyachi^^ 
In  Flannders,  in  Artois,  and  in  Pioardie, 
And  borne  him  well,  as  of  so  little  space,* 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace. 

Embroidered  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 
All  full  of  fresh^  flowrtSs  white  and  red : 
Singing  he  was  or  floyting*  all  the  day; 
He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  oC  May : 
Short  was  his  gown,  widi  sleeves  long  and  wide ; 
Well  could  he  sit  on  horse,  and  fiur6  ride : 
He  couidi  aong^s  make,  and  well  endite, 
Joust  and  eke  dance,  azkd  well  pourtray  and  wtlt# : 
So  1mm  ha  lov6d,  that  by  ni|^tertale»> 
He  tikeipt  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale : 
Couneoos  he  was,  lowly  and  senrioeable, 
And  oarv'd  before  his  &&er  at  the  table* 

1  Haft  ii.tl»  IBB  MOM  MltelMbanO*    nm  fabmt  wt  a  «*jMHr,  ar  HinTrtwi  inrt,  w<ra  la 
Iteisyaitkf  ■oMnH&lnttewan.bat  mmont7bylMnlda,Biid  Is  MMi«  tiMir  «oM  oC  m*  m 
t  W«nd«i-flOk  BBka  way.  •  WU^-tpMloM.  iBsMdatMlmfr- 

•  Wvn^tuthtt,      •  WoiKkrty4— w    wumtoiftUlyMttTw:  froi  ih« 
t  CherMfcH  (Fnmth,  tinmmku,)  a  wUMfy  «x»>dltlott.  •  C<mdMt«4 

I  rimtttawttettelMidwrred.         •  Woytlafr-fli^an,  wUff^  ^  »» 
TteiiiitaitPMliiioC»ta  an  proMMltt9ttav«««ateal«af*wakMikr  I  ateuU 

ln^aswanaaiakMplBcwIthUMhaafasrafyoaUi.         »  WlfhUiHia    nlihtitli— . 

3» 
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THE  CLnuc^ 

A  Clerk*  tiisia  was  of  Qxenford  tdao, 
That  unto  logic  hadd^  long  ygo  * 
As  lean6  was  his  horse  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  &X  I  undertake, 
But  looked  hollow,  and  thereto  soberly. 
Full  threadbare  was  his  overest  courtepy; 
For  he  had  gotten  him  yet  no  benefice. 
Nor  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office 
For  him  was  levei^  have  at  his  bed's  head 
Twenty  book^  clothed  in  black  or  red 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy, 
Than  rob^  rich,  or  fiddle  or  pnltiy: 
But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosdpher 
Tet  hadd^  he  but  little  gold  in  oofier. 
Bat  all  that  he  might  of  his  ftiendis  hem,* 
On  book^s  and  on  learning  he  it  spent, 
And  busily  *gan  for  the  sonl^  pray 
Of  them  that  gave  him  wherewith  to  sobolayj 
Of  study  took  he  mo8t6  cure  and  heed ; 
Not  a  word  spake  he  mor6  than  was  need, 
And  that  was  said  in  form  and  rereranoe. 
And  short  and  quick,  and  foil  of  high  sentfinee:* 
Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech. 
And  gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  tetnA, 

THE  WIFE. 

A  good  Wifi  was  there  o^besid^  Batk, 
But  she  was  some  deal  deai^  and  that  was  soaihe.* 
Of  cloth-making  she  hadd^  such  a  haunt  ^ 
She  pass^  them  of  Ypres  and  of  Ghent 
In  aU  the  parish,  wife  ne  was  there  none 
That  to  the  oflfring  before  her  should^  gone, 
And  if  there  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she, 
That  she  was  out  of  all^  charity. 
Her  eoverohie&"  weren  foil  fine  of  ground; 
I  durst^  swear  they  weigheden  a  pound, 
That  on  the  Sunday  were  upon  her  head: 
Her  hosed  weren  o£  fine  scarlet  red, 
Full  strait  ytied,and  shoes  foil  moist^  and  new* 
Bold  was  her  fooe,  and  foir  and  red  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  her  live ; 
Husbands  at  the  diuroh  door  had  she  had  fire.'' 

r  •hanotar  or  Um  ••clMrk''  or  Mbolar,  wboM pototty,  iiilli%lto  maij,mnk  In- 


iMrttMitlon  poia  to  llterotm%  and  tite  aaprofltebten—  o^pMoaophy. 

*nBCli,aMlioiKr.  »Tio  puH.  pxd,  govm.  4  Ovrwt  coorftapy— ofyaort  ahoit  dook. 
•  latai  lalliBi'.  •  nant-catoh  hold  ot  TSchoiay  rtoAy.  >  ash  aaBtaiioa  l.o.laflr 
partad.         t  taalko-tenB,  daoMsa.         M  Banfr-cnaUw.       U  Hwat  rtwaa.      IS  MoM-^ftoah. 

MTMaaBndaalothooldautoaaof  ttMpartlaaJolatecteBdaatthadoaroCttia  ehmh  hafhra  ttar 
want  ap  to  tlw  altar  to  ooMsaaMdotha  nnloa;  and  thtoJoBy  daaaaaai  faod  toaaaonn  la  a 
aaHadaa  fcwjng  fona  ttgomfc  that  latawatlns  aawiaony  t^a  t 
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THB  PABflOlf.' 

A  good  man  tbere  was  of  raligi6n, 
Thai  was  a  poor^  Panon  of  a  town, 
But  lich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work; 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  Clerk, 
That  Christies  gospel  truly  wonld^  preach; 
His  parishens*  devoutly  would  he  teaoh; 
Benign  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent 
And  in  adrershy  full  p&d^nt, 
And  sudh  he  was  yproT^  often  sith^s;* 
Full  loth  wece  him  to  cunen  fbtt  his  tiUi^s; 
But  rather  would  he  given  oat  of  doubt 
Unto  his  -poot^  pariahens  about 
Of  his  oflPring^  and  eke  of  his  substanoe ; 
He  could  in  little  thing  have  suffisanoe  :* 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fiur  asunder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  nor  thundery 
In  sickness  and  in  mischiei;  to  visit 
The  iuthest  in  his  parish  much  and  lite^ 
UpcMi  his  ieet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff: 
This  noble  'nsample  to  hk  sheep  he  yai|* 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taui^t, 
Out  of  &e  gospel  he  the  word^  caught, 
And  this  figitre  he  added  yet  thereto, 
That  if  gold  rusti  what  diould  iron  dol 
For  if  a  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonder  is  a  IswM^  man  to  rust ; 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  priest  take  keep 
To  see  a  '^IbuUd"  sh^herd  and  clean  sheep : 
WeU  ought  a  priest  ensample  ibr  to  give 
By  his  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  sett6  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 
And  let  his  sheep  aocumbred<  in  liie  mire, 
And  ran  unto  London  unto  Saint  Poule's 
To  seeken  him  a  chantery*  ibr  souls, 
Or  with  a  brodierhood  to  be  withold  ;■* 
But  dweh  at  home  and  kept^  well  his  ibid, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  nusoany; 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenary; 
As  though  he  holy  were,  and  virtuous^ 
He  was  to  sinftil  men  not  dispitoos,!! 
Ne  of  his  speech^  daageroasi>  ne  dbgne;!* 
But  in  his  ti^aching  disoreec  and  benigB. 
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To  dnwen  folk  to  heaven  with  foir^neai, 

By  good  ensample,  wbs  his  business ; 

But  it  were*  any  person  obstinate, 

What  so  he  were  of  high  or  low  estate, 

Him  would  he  snibben'  sharply  for  the  non^s  :* 

A  better  priest  I  trow  that  no  where  none  is. 

He  waited  afler  no  pomp  or  reverence, 

Ne  mak^d  him  no  spic^  conscience ; 

But  Christ^s  lore,^  and  his  apostles  twelve 

He  taught,  but  first  he  ibUowed  it  himseWe. 

But  the  Canterbury  'I\Uee  are  by  so  means  the  only  production  of  Chauoer't 
muse.  He  has  written  many  other  poems  oontainSr^  passages  equal  to  any 
thing  fi>und  in  his  chief  work.    The  fbDowing  are  the  pHncipal. 

Tboixvs  awd  CmiSEiDX.  This  is  in  fire  books,  « in  which  the  vicissitndat 
of  k>ve  are  depicted  in  a  strain  of  true  poetry,  wiih  much  pathos  and  simpli- 
aty  of  sentiment"  The  author  calls  it  « a  litiU  tragedie."  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  rather  tedious,  from  its  innumerable  digressions.  For  instance, 
Tioiius  declaims,  fbr  about  one  hundred  lines,  on  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 


RoMAUiTT  OF  THX  Rosx.  This  is  an  allegory,  depicting  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  encountered  by  a  lover  in  pursuit  of  the  olyect  of  his  aflections,  who 
is  set  forth  under  the  emblem  of  the  rose.  He  traverses  vast  ditches,  scales 
kiAy  walls,  and  forces  the  gates  of  adamantine  and  almost  impregnable  castles. 
These  enchanted  fortrossos  are  all  inhabited  by  yarioas  divinities,  some  of 
which  assist,  and  sonw  oppose  the  lover's  progress.  Thus  this  poem  furnishes 
a  great  varieQr  of  rich  and  beautifiii  descriptions — paintings  most  true  to 
nature. 

Tax  HovsB  e>  Fa  VX.  This  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  dream,  and 
consists  of  three  books.  It  abounds  in  lively  and  vigorous  description,  in  dis- 
quiaitions  on  natural  philosophy,  and  in  sketches  of  human  nature  of  no  com 
toon  beauty.  The  poet,  in  a  vision,  sees  a  temple  of  glass,  on  the  walls  of 
which  are  displayed  in  portraitures  the  history  of  .£nea8,  abridged  ftom 
TirgiL  After  looking  around  him,  he  sees  aloA,  <*  fkst  by  the  sun,"  a  gigantic 
eagle,  which  souses  down,  and  bears  him  off  in  his  talons  through  the  upper 
regions  of  air,  leaving  clouds,  tempests,  hail,  and  snow  far  beneath  him,  and 
at  length  arrives  among  the  celestial  signs  of  the  Zodiac  Here  his  journey 
ends.  The  «  House  of  Fame"  is  before  him.  It  is  built  of  materials  bright 
as  polished  glass,  and  stands  on  a  rook  of  ice  of  excessive  height,  and  almost 
inaooessible.  All  the  soothem  side  of  the  rook  is  covered  with  the  names  of 
fiunous  men,  which  were  perpetually  melting  away  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
but  those  on  the  northern  side  remainad  unmelled  aad  uneflkced.  The  poet 
then  enters  the  building,  and  beholds  the  Goddess  of  Fame,  seated  ui>on  a 
throne  of  sculptured  carbuncle.  Before  her  appear  the  various  candidates  for 
lier  fKvor;  and  here  the  poet  has  admirably  improved  the  wide  field  before 
him  in  describing  the  capricious  judgment  of  the  fickle  deity  in  awarding  her 
favors.  • 

Pope,  in  his  « Temple  of  Fame,"  has  imitated  Chaucer  to  a  considerable 
eaoent,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  various  passages  in  each  author. 

I  But  It  were— Bhould  tt  happen  that  any  one  were,  kc  i 

t  for  the  none*— fbr  the  oooatlon.  *  Lore   leanitof,  dofltrlae. 
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THS  KAOLB's  rUOBT  WITH  TBS   FQIT. 

And  I  adown  *gan  looken  &o,' 
And  beheld  fleld^  and  plaints, 
Now  hill^  and  now  mountain^ 
Now  Talleys  and  now  Ibr^st^a, 
And  now  unneth^s^  great  beastea, 
Now  riven^s,  now  city^s, 
Now  town^s,  and  now  great  treft 
Now  riiipp^  sailing  in  the  tea ; 
But  thus  toon  in  a  whil6  he 
Was  flowen  from  the  ground  so  high 
That  all  the  world,  as  to  mine  eje, 
No  more  yseem&l  than  a  prick,* 
Or  ell^  was  the  air  so  thick 
That  I  ne  might  it  not  disoem.* 

Tax  Flowxb  jura  thi  Liaf.  This  has  an  instmctiye  moral.  A  gentle 
woman,  out  of  an  arbor  in  a  groye,  seeth  a  great  company  of  knights  and 
lacUes  in  a  dance  upon  the  green  grass,  the  which  being  ended  they  all  kneel 
down,  and  do  honor  to  the  daisy,  some  to  the  Flower  and  some  lo  the  Le«£ 
Afterward  this  gentlewoman  leametfa  by  one  of  these  ladies  ftao  mesniii^ 
hereof  wfakh  is  this :  they  who  honor  Ae  Flower,  a  thing  fiuling  wi&  ereiy 
Ikast,  axe  such  as  look  after  beauty  and  worldly  pleasure;  but  they  that  honor 
the  Lea^  which  abideth  with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the  winter  storms  and 
ftosts,  are  they  which  follow  virtue  and  true  merit,  without  regarding  worldly 
respects.     Such  are  the  chief  poems  of  Geoffirey  Chaucer.* 

Though  Chaucer  was  and  is  known  chiefly  as  a  jioet,  yet  in  his  prose  he 
equally  excels  all  his  contemporaries,  thus  yerifying  what  we  beHere  will  bo 
band  to  be  a  universal  truth,  that  every  good  poet  is  no  less  distingvkliid 
fyr  a  clear  and  vigorous  prose  style.  Two  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Tale 
of  Melibeus  and  the  Parson's  Tale,  are  in  prose,  but  his  longest  miveniftad 
pToductian  is  his  Testament  of  Love,  written  to  defend  his  character  flom  the 
imputations  cast  on  it  by  his  enemies.  From  the  Tale  of  Melibens  we  extraot 
the  ibllowing  ezcellem  remarks 

17P0N  RIOHES. 

In  getting  of  your  riches,  and  in  using  of  *em,  ye  shulen  alway 
hmre  Uiree  things  in  your  heart,  that  is  to  say,  our  Lc»d  God,  con« 

mo-tlMS.  tuhneehw   not  gMgy,  with  iWwMy.  •Pitekr-»aiM. 

4 1  atxxKl*  neClM»aslit,  betwixt  eaatta,  MM,  and  ttft^ 
The  wboto  emttaB  open  to  nj  ejrw . 
iB  1r  — If  ffcntail  bong  tkm  globt  below, 
Wbact  mounbUaa  rita^  and  drtatag  ooeuu  flow; 
Ben  naked  rocks  and  empty  wastes  are  seen, 
nwre  taw*Tf  dttes,  and  the  forests  green; 
Hen  sailing  skips  del^^  tbe  wand'ring  eyes; 
Then  trees,  and  tntermlngled  temples  rise. 

T«mpU  (tf  AsM^  Unas  ll^U. 
•  lemt    «CkPke*s  Tales  from  Chaneer,"  written  In  tanttatlon  of  Iai|^*s  "tUse  from  ■takspatM;* 
and  CaBrtte^**Blehes  or  Chancer.'*    Also,  a  crttlqne  vpon  Chancer  In  the  Betroepeettvv  Bovtow,  Is. 
Iiss  a^  aaoUmr  In  the  Bdltfbnrtb  Bensw.  111.  tt7 ;  also  a  parallel  between  Obamer  and  i^OMar  bi 
Chs  iBtter  aertow,  xxIy.  M. 

c 
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seienee,  and  aooi  n«me.  FiiBt  ye  sJralen  liare  Qod  in  your  heart, 
and  for  no  riches  ye  shulen  do  nothiiu^  which  may  in  any  manner 
displease  God  that  is  your  creator  and  maker ;  for,  after  the  word 
of  Solomon,  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  good  with  love  of  God,  than 
to  have  muckle  good  and  lese  the  love  of  his  Lord  God ;  and  the 
prophet  saith,  that  better  it  is  to  ben  a  good  man  and  have  Uttle 
good  and  treasure,  than  to  be  holden  a  shrew  and  have  great  riches. 
And  yet  I  say  furthermore^  that  je  shuldeii  always  do  your  busi- 
ness to  get  your  riches,  so  that  ye  get  'em  with  a  good  conscience. 
And  the  apostle  saith,  that  there  nis  thing  in  this  world,  of  which 
we  shulden  have  so  great  joy,  as  when  our  conscience  beareth  us 
good  witness ;  and  the  wise  man  saith.  The  substance  of  a  man  is 
mil  good  when  sin  is  not  in  a  man's  conscience.    Aflerward,  in 

fetting  of  your  riches  and  in  using  of  'em,  ye  must  have  great 
usiness  and  great  diligence  that  your  good  name  be  alway  kept  and 
conserved ;  (ot  Solomon  saith,  that  better  it  is  and  mo^e  it  availeth 
a  num  to  have  a  good  name  than  for  to  have  great  riches  ;  and 
therefore  he  saith  m  another  place.  Do  great  ddigence  (saith  he) 
in  keeping  of  thy  friends  and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shall  longeor 
abide  with  thee  than  any  treasure,  1^  it  never  so  precious ;  and 
certainly  he  should  not  be  called  a  gentleman  that,  afler  God  and 
good  conscience  all  things  left,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and  business 
to  keepen  his  good  name ;  and  Cassiodore  saith,  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  gentk  heart,  when  a  man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  a  good 


JOHN  GOWER,    IMed  1408. 


JoBH  GowBK,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Engliflh  poets,  was  contempo- 
rary with  Cbauoei,  his  intimate  friend.  Where,  when,  or  of  what  &mily  he 
was  bom,  is  uncertain.  His  education,  says  Warton,'  appears  to  have  been 
Ubend,  and  his  coarse  of  reading  extensive,  and  he  tendered  his  sevexer  studies 
by  mingling  with  the  world.  By  a  critical  coitivatkm  of  his  native  language,  he 
labored  to  reform  its  irregularities,  and  to  establish  an  English  style.  In  these 
respects  he  resembled  Chaaoei,  bat  he  has  little  of  his  spirit,  imagination,  or 
elegance.  His  language  is  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  his  versification  oAen 
harmonious,  but  his  poetry  is  of  a  grave  and  sententious  turn.  He  has  much 
good  sense,  solid  reflection,  and  useful  observation;  but  he  is  serious  and 
didaotio  on  all  occasions,  preserving  &e  tone  of  the  scholar  and  the  moralist 
on  the  most  lively  topics.  Hence  he  is  characterized  by  Chaucer  as  the 
«<MorallGower."    He  died  in  1408. 

The  chief  work  of  Gower  is  entitled  "  Cdmssio  Am Airris,"  or  the  Con' 
pnkn  tfa  Lmmr,  It  consists  of  a  long  dialogue  between  a  Lover  and  his 
Confessor,  who  is  a  priest  of  Venus,  and  b  called  Gtima.    To  make  his  pre- 
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c«|Mft  mem  baptem^m,  h»  HloBtwlM  hu  favuaetloM  hf  a  teriet  ei  appoiita 
talMi  with  the  monOi^  of  which  the  kwer  pio^MMee  to  be  hi|^  odifiH. 
Obe  of  wiiich,  entitled  *<Flore]it,"  has  oouideimble  meat,  and  ia  tokl  in 
Gower's  beat  manner.  As  it  is  too  long  to  insert  in  the  Compendium,  we  will 
gtve  the  sobetanoe  of  it  in  prose,  as  near  the  author's  language  as  wecan,inteiw 
speraiBg  here  and  diere  a  few  lines  of  the  original 

There  was,  in  dajrs  of  old,  as  men  tell,  a  worthy  knight  by  the  name  of 
Fleient ;  nephew  to  iSbe  emperor,  and  of  great  strengdi  and  courage.  He  was 
alao  ambstioiiB  of  distinction  in  arms,  and  to  gain  the  applause  of  men,  ho 
would  go  into  any  regions  in  search  of  adventures.  It  happened  upon  a  time 
when  he  Mras  abroad,  that,  going  thzo«igh  a  nanow  pass,  he  was  attacked  bf 
a  number  of  men,  and  was  taken  and  led  to  a  oastle.  In  the  affiay,  howoTm, 
be  had  killed  Kanohus,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  captain  of  the  castle.  The 
fsther  and  mother  were  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  but  remembrance 
of  his  worthiness,  and  his  high  oonnectkxis,  made  them  pause.  They  feared 
to  slay  him,  and  were  «*  in  great  disputes  on  what  was  best" 

Tbora  was  a  lady  in  the  castle  of  very  great  age,  and  the  shrewdest  of  all 
Aat  msD  than  knew.  She,  on  being  a^ed  hei  advice,  said>  tha|  she  would 
devise  a  plan  that  would  bring  about  the  death  of  Fkurent,  and  all  by  his  own 
agreement,  and  without  blame  to  any  one.  •  The  knight  is  sumnaoned,  and 
she  thus  addresses  him : 

«  Ftorent,  though  thou  art  guilty  of  Branchus*8  death,  no  punishment  shall  be 
vMted  upon  thee,  upon  this  oonditton— that  thom  shalt  Ve  able  to  answer  i^ 
HTStinn  which  I  shall  ask ;  and  thou  shalt  take  an  oath  that  if  thou  prove 
OBable  to  do  this,  thou  shalt  yield  diyself  up  voluntarily  to  death.  And  that 
tikcm  majeet  have  time  to  think  of  it,  and  to  advise  with  others,  a  day  shall 
be  fixed  Sot  thee  to  go  hence  in  safety,  provided  that  at  die  ezpiratioo  of  the 
time  agreed  upon,  thou  return  with  thine  answer."  The  knight  begs  the  lady 
ta  propose  the  question  immediately,  and  agrees  to  all  her  <ymditifln»i  i^ 
th«i  says,  <*Fkaeot,  my  question  is  one  which  pertains  to  love^ 

What  all^  women  most  desire." 

Florent  then,  haviiq;  taken  an  oa&  to  return  on  a  fixed  day,  goes  ibtth,  and 
returns  to  bis  tmcle^s  court  again.  He  teUs  him  all  that  htd  beAdlen  him, 
and  asks  the  opfaiion  of  aU  tfie  wisest  men  of  the  land  upon  the  question  to 
wfiidi  ha  !b  bound  to  give  an  answer  at  the  perfi  of  his  Hfb.  Bat  he  finds 
no  two  fiiat  agree.  What  some  like,  others  dislike ;  but  what  to  all  is  most 
pleasant,  and  most  desired  above  all  other—* 

Such  a  thing  they  cannot  find 
By  eonstellati8n  ne  kind, 

(hat  is  neither  by  the  stars,  nor  by  the  laws  of  kind  or  nature. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  Florent  must  return.  He  begs  his  imde 
not  to  be  angry  with  him,  lor  tbat  is  a  ((point  of  his  oath,"  and  he  also  en- 
treats him  not  to  let  any  one  revenge  his  death  when  l^e  shall  hear  of  his 
lamentable  end» 

So  he  sets  out  on  his  return — ^pondering  what  to  do— what  answer  to  give 
to  the  question  proposed.    At  length  he  came  to  a  large  tree,  under  whioh  sat 
an  old  woman  most  ugly  to  view- 
That  fi»r  to  speak  of  flesh  aiid  bone 
So  fi>ul  yet  sa^  lia,  miaf»t  none. 
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Our  haio  wms  riding  bjr  brisklj,  when  she  oallsd  to  him  by  nune,  and  flBid« 
oFlorent,  you  are  riding  to  your  death,  hot  I  can  saTD  jrou  by  my  oonnseL*' 
He  turned  at  once,  and  begged  her  to  advise  him  what  he  should  do.  Said 
she,  "  What  wilt  thou  give  me,  if  I  will  point  out  a  course  by  means  of  which 
you  shall  escape  death?"  *^Any  thing  you  may  ask,"  sidd  ho.  **I  want 
nothing  more  than  this  promise,'*  said  she,  *<  therefore  give  me  your  pledge 

That  you  will  be  my  hous^ande." 

"  Nay,"  said  Florent — ^"  that  may  not  be." 

**  Ride  thenn6  forth  thy  way,"  quod  she. 

Florent  was  now  in  great  peq;>lezity :  he  rode  to  and  fro,  and  knew  not  what 
10  do.  He  promised  lands,  parks,  booses,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  hous^bande 
-was  the  only  thing  that  would  do.  He  came,  however,  10  the  conclusion  that 
it  was 

Better  to  take  her  to  his  wife, 

Or  elles  for  to  lose  his  life. 

He  also  calculated  with  some  skill  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  would  probably  not  live  very  long ;  and  that  while  she 
did  live  he  would  put  her 

Where  that  no  man  her  should^  know 
Till  she  with  death  were  overthrow. 

He  ^erefore  agreed,  most  rehictantly,  to  the  terms  proposed.  She  then  teUi 
him  that  when  he  reaches  the  castle,  and  they  demand  of  him  his  answer  «» 
the  question  proposed,  he  shall  reply 

That  alle  women  lievest  would 
Be  sovereign  of  mannes  love ; 

fbr  what  woman,  says  she,  is  so  ftvored  as  to  have  oC  ktr  w3t:  and  if  she  b* 
not « tooenign  of  mannes  kyve,"  she  cannot  have  what  she  « lieveathave»"  that 
is  what  she  may  most  desire.  With  this  answer,  she  says  he  shall  save  him- 
self; and  then  she  bids  him  to  return  to  this  same  place,  whare  he  shall  find 
her  waiting  for  him.  Florent  rode  sadly  on,  and  came  to  the  castle.  A  large 
number  of  the  inmates  is  summoned  to  hear  his  answer.  He  named  several 
things  of  his  own  excogitations,  but  all  would  not  da  Finally,  he  gives  die 
answer  die  old  woman  directed :  it  is  declared  to  be  the  true  one,  and  he 
rides  Ibrth  from  the  castle. 

Here  began  poor  Florent's  deepest  sorrow,  for  he  must  return  according  to 
his  oath.    He  rides  bade,  and  finds  the  old  woman  sitting  an  the  muom  plaoe^ 

The  loathliest  wight 
That  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye, 
Her  noe6  has,'  her  browns  high, 
Her  eyen  small,  and  depe^et. 
Her  chekes  ben  with  teres  wet, 
And  rivelin>  as  an  empty  sldn, 
Hangende^  down  unto  her  chin. 
Her  lippes  shrunken  ben  for  age; 
There  was  no  grace  in  her  visage. 

She  insists,  however,  that  he  shall  comply  with  the  terms  of  agreement^  and 
dierefore,  skk  at  heart,  and  almost  preferring  death. 
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He  let  her  on  hie  hofee  to4»e, 

end  riding  thror^h  ell  the  lenes  end  by-wejs,  thet  no  one  nugfat  tee  him,  he 
errivee,  hy  design,  et  the  cestle  by  night  He  then  cells  one  or  two  of  hie 
trasQr  fiiends,  end  tells  them  that  he  wee  obliged 

This  bette  wedde  to  hie  wife, 
For  elles  he  had  lost  his  life. 

The  maids  of  honor  were  then  sent  in; 

Her  ragges  they  anon  off  draw, 
And,  as  it  was  that  tiin6  law, 
She  hadd<  bath,  she  hadd^  rest, 
And  was  arrayed  to  the  best, 

aU  except  her  matted  and  unsightly  hair,  which  she  would  not  allow  them  to 
touch. 

Bat  when  she  was  iiilly  anray*d 

And  her  attire  was  all  assayed, 

Then  was  she  ibuler  unto  see. 

But  poor  Florent  must  take  her  tbt  better  for  worse,  though  the  worse  seemed 
dien  imtfaer  to  predominate.  The  company  are  all  assembled,  and  the  bride 
aad  bridogiootn  stand  up  to  be  imited  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  The 
osranony  being  oyreii  the  ill-fiUed  knight  covered  up  his  head  in  grie£ 

His  body  might^  well  be  tfiere ; 
But  as  of  thoqght  and  of  manoirt 
His  hearth  was  in  Purgatcin, 

8be  endeafOfeJ  to  ingratiate  herself  in  his  affections,  and  approached  and 
took  him  softly  by  the  hand.  He  turned  suddenly,  and  saw  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  beings  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld.  He  Mras  about  to  dmw  her  unto 
himself-^when  she  stopped  him, 

And  sayth,  that  for  to  win  or  lose 
He  mote  one  of  two  thinges  choose, 
Wher'  he  will  have  her  such  o'  ni^t 
Or  elles  upon  daye's  light; 
For  he  shall  not  have  bothe  twa 

Hem  Florent  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say.    At  last  he  exclaims^ 

I  n^ot  what  answer  I  shall  give. 
But  ever,  whUe  that  I  may  live, 
I  will  that  ye  be  my  mistr^ 
For  I  can  naught  myseM  guess 
Which  is  the  best  unto  my  choice. 
Thus  grant  I  you  mine  whole  voice. 
Choose  for  us  bothen,  I  you  pray, 
And,  what  as  ever  that  ye  say. 
Right  as  ye  will^  so  will  L 

This  is  the  point— he  yields  up  his  will  entirely  to  hers.    This  is  what  »§M 
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own  way.    The  bride  then  ihiw  mmwen  the  ha^^y  ffoam : 

*My  lord,"  she  salde,  ^^grand-mevci* 
For  of  this  word  that  ye  now  sayn 
That  ye  hare  made  me  sorereign. 
My  destiny  is  oyerpass'd ; 
That  ne'er  hereafter  shall  be  IassM> 
My  beauty,  which  that  I  now  haTe, 
Till  I  betake  unto  my  grave. 
Both  night  and  day,  as  I  am  now, 
I  shall  alwiy  be  such  to  you. 
Thus,  I  am  yoms  Ibr  eTermS.** 


JAMES  I.  OF  SCOTLAND.    1395—1437. 

To  an  incident  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  elegant  poem  that  was  produced  during  th9 
early  part  of  the  fiAeenth  century — «The  King's  Quair,""  by  James  L  of 
Scotland. 

This  prince  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  m.,  and  was  bom  in  1395.  ICs 
elder  brother  died,  and  the  king  determined  to  send  his  surviving  son,  James, 
to  be  educated  at  the  court  of  his  ally,  Charles  VL,  of  France ;  and  he  em- 
barked for  that  country  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  in  1405.  But  the 
ship  was  stopped  by  an  English  squadron,  and  the  passengers  were,  by  order 
of  Henry  IV.,  sent  to  London.  It  was,  of  course,  an  outrageous  violation  of 
all  right,  for  Henry  to  make  James  a  prisoner;  but  the  accident  that  placed 
him  in  his  power  was  ultimately  advantageous  to  the  prince  as  well  as  to 
the  nation  he  was  bom  to  govern.  He  was  at  that  time  only  ten  years  of 
age,  but  Henry,  though  be  kept  him  closely  confined,  took  great  pains  to 
have  him  educated  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  so  rapid  was  the  pro- 
gress that  he  made  in  his  studies  that  he  soon  beoame  a  prodigy  of  emdition, 
and  excelled  in  every  branch  of  polite  aoooraplishments. 

During  fifteen  years  of  his  captivity,  he  seemed  forgotten  or  at  least  neg- 
lected by  his  subjects,  llie  admiratkm  of  strangers  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  talents  only  rendered  his  situation  more  irksome,  and  he  had 
begun  to  abandon  himself  to  despair,  when  he  was  fortunately  consoled  for 
his  seclusion  at  Windsor  Castle  by  a  passion  of  which  sovereigns  in  quiet 
possession  of  a  throne  have  seldom  the  good  fortune  to  feel  the  influence. 
The  object  of  his  admiration  was  the  lady  Jane  Beaufort,  (daughter  of  John 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,)  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  in  whose 
commendation  he  composed  his  principal  poetical  work,  "  The  King's  Quair." 
In  1423  he  was  released,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
he  did  very  much  to  improve  the  civilization  of  his  country,  by  repressing 
many  disorders,  and  enacting  many  salutary  laws.   But  his  stringent  measures 
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t  ••aoair,*'  qmre,  puipUet,  or  oook;  hence  the  ••KIbs'*  aoalr"  meant  Uie  Klng^  Boole.  9m 
«■•%  "■pwlmBue,'*  t.  SH,  WwtOB>a  •'HIatonrof  Bngltoh  Poctrf,"  fl.  «tr,  and  Tark*a  adlMoB  ef 
Wilpole*e  "Boyal  and  Nobto  Autbore.* 


oTTeftttin  weyft  >efy  MRflmrfVp  to  n  tewlew  actiUMy;  a  ooflHpMey  wmt  ftrtned 
against  him,  and  h6  wte  nutfdered  at  I^Mth,  in  1487. 

The  chief  poem  d  James  L,  as  mentioned  above,  conaiili  of  one  htmdied 
and  nine^-seven  stanzas.  It  contains  varioas  partioafaurs  of  his  own  liie ;  is 
ftdl  of  simplicity  and  feeling,  and,  as  has  been  correctly  said,  is  superior  to 
any  poetiy  besides  that  of  Chaucer  produced  in  England  befbre  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth^ — as  will  be  testified  by  the  following  stanzas. 


ON   HIS  BELOVED. 

The  longe  dayes  and  tlie  nightis  eke 

I  would  bcMrall  my  fortune  in  this  wise ; 
For  which  again'  distress  comfort  to  seek, 

My  custom  was  on  mornis  for  to  rise 

Early  as  day :  O  happy  exercise  I 
I  By  thee  come  I  to  joy  out  of  torment  ;— 

But  now  to  purpose  of  my  first  intent 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thus  alone» 

Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 
For-tixed  of  my  thought,  and  woe-begone. 

And  to  the  vnndow  gan  I  walk  in  hye,* 

To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forby ; 
As,  for  the  time,  (though  I  of  mirthis  food 
Might  haTC  no  more,)  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  Touris  wall, 
A  garden  fair;'  and  in  the  comers  set 

An  herbere,-*  green ;  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Railed  about,  and  so  with  treeis  set 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet 

That  lifo'  was  none  [a]  walking  there  forby, 

That  might  within  soaroe  any  wight  espy. 

And  on  the  smalle  grene  twtstis  sat 

The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 
So  loud  and  clear  the  hymnis  consecrate 

Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among. 

That  all  the  gardens  and  tiie  wallis  rung 
Bight  of  their  song ;  and  on  the  couple  nexf^ 
Of  their  sweet  harmony:  and  lo  the  text! 

**  Worshippe  ye  that  lovers  bene  this  May, 

For  of  your  bliss  the  calends  are  begun  j 

And  sing  with  us,  *  Away !  winter  away  I 

I  AgainaL  t  Haate. 

•  TbeiBrdeiMort]itep«rtodaMmtohaTeberav«iyainBn.  In  Chsnoef^  ••Trattnt  and  OiCNMldc" 
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Coie»  Manmar,  ooin«l  the  sweet «eai&n  and  fonl 
Awake,  for  shame  1  thact  have  your  heavens  won!' 
And  amorously  lift  up  youx  headis  all  \ 
Thank  Love,  that  list  you  to  his  mercy  call  !* " 

When  they  this  song  had  sung  a  little  throw,' 
They  stent?  awhile,  and,  therewith  unairaid 

As  I  beheld,  and  cast  mine  eyen  a-lowe. 
From  bough  to  bough  they  hipped*  and  they  play'd, 
And  fireshly,  in  their  birdis  kind,  array'd 

Their  feathers  new,  and  fret^  them  in  the  sun, 

And  thanked  Love  that  had  their  makis*  won. 


And  therewidi  cast  I  down  mine  eye  again, 
Whereas  I  saw,  walking  under  the  Tower 

Full  secretly,  new  comyn  her  to  pleyne,' 
The  iairest,  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour; 

For  which  sudden  abate  anon  astert^ 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart 

And  though  I  stood  abased  tho  a  lyte,* 
No  wonder  was;  for  why?  my  wittis  all 

Were  so  overcome  with  pleasance  and  delight 
Only  through  letting  of  mine  eyen  fall, 
That  suddenly  my  heart  become  her  thrall 

For  ever;  of  free  will;  for  of  menace 

There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  &ce. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily ; 

And  efl-soones  I  lent  it  forth  again : 
And  saw  her  walk  that  very  womanly. 

With  no  wight  moW  but  only  women  twain. 

Then  gan  I  study  in  myselff  and  sayn, 

*  Ah  sweet,  are  ye  a  worldly  creature, 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  natfire  ? 

•  Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess, 

And  comen  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band? 
Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddess, 

That  have  depainted  with  your  heavenly  hand 

This  garden  full  of  flouris  as  they  stand '{ 
What  shall  I  think,  alas  1  what  reverence 
Shall  I  mester"  [un]  to  your  excellence? 

**  Giff w  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astert : 
Giff  ye  be  worldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,*^ 

1  Mr.Tjrtlarexptolnithlsatfbllowt:  *«T6U>ntlMV««ttal]i«d  7oarhlgliMtlriln.ky  wtaobif  3 
Mtat."— aatthalMCllaeof  tlienextstanM.  >  ▲  llUte  ttme.  sstopptd 

«  Hopped.  »  Peeked. 

f  TMi  M»i«i  te  maui  ewiMto;  Ml  thoold  It  BOi  MUkM*  be  #««m,  to  fJNr  or  apectt 
t  ttuted  taok.         tThenftlltUe.        MMore.         n  AdmMdtrt      it  it       Ul 
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Why  ]est>  Qod  make  you  w,  mj  deuMt  b«u\ 
To  do  a  silljr  prisoner  thai  smart, 
That  loves  you  all,  and  wote  of  noo^t  bat  wof 
And,  diereibre,  meroy  sweet!  sen  it  is  sou^ 

Of  her  array  the  form  gif  I  shall  writs, 
Toward  ber  golden  hair  and  rich  atdtta, 

In  f5ret-wise  conch'd*  with  pearlis  whiter 
And  greats  balas*  lemyng*  as  the  fire, 
With  many  an  emeiant  toad  fiur  s^phfre^ 

And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue 

Of  plumys,  parted  red,  and  white,  and  bhie. 

Full  of  quaking  spangis^  bright  as  gold. 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorettis;* 

So  new,  so  freah,  so  pleasant  to  behold ; 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  floure^'ooettis,^ 
And  other  of  shape  like  to  the  floure^oiieiRis  f 

And  abore  all  this  there  was,  well  I  wote, 

Beanty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dote ! 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  i^re  amaille,^ 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfeverye  ;^ 

Whereby  iiere  hung  a  ruby  without  fiul. 
Like  to  an  heart  [y-]  shapen  verily, 
That  as  a  spark  of  lowe,"  so  wantonly 

Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat ; 

Now  gif  there  was  good  party,  God  it  wote. 

And  for  to  walk,  that  freshe  Maye's  morrow, 
And  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 

That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forrow,>' 
As  I  siqipose :  and  girt  she  was  a  lyte  ;^ 
Thus  halfling'4  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 

It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodllhead. 

That,  for  rudeness,  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beanty,  with  humble  aport. 
Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  featCire  j 

God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report: 
Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  sure, 
In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure. 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance, 

That  Natare  might  no  more  her  chikl  avanee* 


1  fit— eil :  ttet  to,  *'If  thtm  art  ft  goddcM,  I  cftnnot  restot  thy  power;  tnit  !f  only  ft  moftal  ere«* 
tare,  Oo4  nirely  cftnnot  lest  or  lDcttn«  you  to  grieve  or  glTe  paha  to  ft  poor  ofefttnre  that  loT«a 
yoa."— Tyirr.  S  Inlaid  ttke  ftet-work.  •  A  tort  of  predona  itone.  ^Shlabiff. 

iSpuglea.  •**  Made  tn  the  tmn  of  ft  tore-knot  or  sanaBd.'*—lV«rr. 

TAktedomy.  RtooeaJaetiindaMftttM  royal  poet  may  ben  anode  covertly  to  tba  MOM  orkb 
■imiiit  whlck,  In  ttw  dlflslaMtlvek  waa  Janet  or  Jondt^T%mmam*$  BdKkm  ^  A^t  «iiU^  Ayr,  US*. 

i  Ibe  ff^etltton  of  thla  word  to  apparenUy  a  mtotftke  of  tbe  original  tranaerlber. 

•  Oa.  latMaaneraerlbrA*  iwii;  L e. enftinei t  MQold-work.  nvke,  1 

UAUUle.  MBi 

4* 
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And  whan  die  walked  had  a  littlo  ihraw 

Under  the  tweete  greene  booghiB  bent. 
Her  fidr  ftedi  ftoe,  as  white  as  nnj  snaw, 

She  turned  has,  and  forth  her  wayis  went; 

But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment, 
To  see  her  part  and  ibUow  I  na  might; 
Methought  tiie  day  was  turned  into  ni^t.' 


WILLIAM  CAXTON.    1413—1491. 

OAlbkml  ftfn  ttaj gntMnde oolites 
To  CAXitnr,  ftmnder  of  the  BkxnsH  PssMt 
Sbioe  flnt  tliy  woniitatm  row,  or  rlTtn 
Wko  oa  tky  IdfW  to  rtth  ft  boon  bMloWd  t 

M' 

Lord  I  tftogtat  by  tbee,  when  Caxtos  bade 

HI*  sflent  worda  tor  eirer  ipeak  x 
▲  fTftve  Ibr  tyrftats  then  was  mftde^ 

TtkBu  cniek'd  Oie  otela  whleb  yet  ihitl  brak. 

Eixzox. 

TwM  name  of  William  Caxton  will  ever  be  held  in  gratefhl  remembrance 
by  the  world  of  letters,  for  he  it  was  who  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into 
England.  He  was  bcun  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  the  year  1413,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  was  put  as  an  apprentice  to  a  merchant  of  London.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  integrity  and  good  behavior,  bis  master  bequeathed  him  a 
small  sum  of  money  as  a  capital  with  which  to  trade.  He  was  soon  chosen 
by  the  Mercer's  Company  to  be  their  agent  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  in  which 
countries  he  spent  about  twenty-three  years.  While  there,  &e  new  inrention 
of  the  art  of  printing^  was  everywhere  spoken  of  j  and  Caxton,  at  a  great 

1  **Itwonld,perb«pB,bedMteotttoedectevePth»m(a»Deer*ewoetlliit«hedworkeftlaatepecla«i 
of  deecrtpUTe  poetry  eo  nnltermly  tfesant  am  tbie ;  Indeed  aome  of  the  Toreee  ftre  eo  bigbly  flnlsbei, 
tbftt  tbey  would  not  dlsAffore  the  compoelUons  of  Drydeo,  Pope^  or  Qnf.**—Eak. 

•  ItlsaoiftltttleelngnlftrUMttbeblstoryof  prinUng,  that  ftrt  which  connneniorfttee  anoUwrln- 
TeadOBi^  and  wtaioh  bends  down  to  poeterttyerery  tmporiant  event,  Is  so  cuTeloped  In  Mystery  that 
Oie  ablest  minds  In  Bnrope  bave  bad  long  and  acrUnonloiis  disputations  respeetinf  the  unestien  to 
what  place  and  to  what  person  the  Invention  Is  rlghtAilly  doe.  There  Is  not  space  here  to  give  even 
an  ootllne  of  theee  controversies;  I  can  merdy  give  the  result.  The  two  cttles  wblch  datan  the 
dlseov«ryarelBMrleaiorBaei1ein,aeltyof  MorChHOUaad,and  Meati,  In  OeMnany  on  the  Bblne. 
The  dispute,  however,  as  Mr.  Tlniperley  properly  observes,  bas  turned  mther  on  words  than  tectSi 
atlslnf  fjrom  the  dURnmit  deflnlUons  of  the  word  rnnrnvo.  If  the  honor  is  to  be  awarded  from  the 
discovery  of  the  principle,  ft  Is  unquestionably  due  to  Lawrence  Coster,  <^  Haartfm,  who  first  found 
out  tha  asthod  of  tanprssstng  cbaracCers  on  paper,  by  means  of  Mocks  of  carved  wood,  about  lus. 
If  movabla  types  be  considered  the  criterton,  as  tt  seems  to  me  they  must,  the  merit  of  the  Inventloo 
Is  due  to  John  Outtenbug,  of  Ments,  who  used  them  about  144«:  whoa  Schoefltir,  In  coi^unctloa 
wtth  Fftost,  was  the  first  who  fbunded  types  of  metsL 

From  aU  the  arsuments  and  opinions,  therefore,  wbldi  bave  been  adduced  In  this  tanportant  con- 
C»U¥isy,  the  floDowlnf  condnslon  may  be  satlsfhctorily  drawn.  To  JOHy  aUTTENBlTRO,  6t 
UmUlM,  Is  due  tha  apptiUUon  of  Fatrm  or  Pujrrxjro;  to  PETEB  8CH0EFPER  that  of  VATKsn  o» 
unwarwcmma^;  and  to  JOHN  FAUST  tbat  of  BMsaaanc  Pxnoir,  by  whose  pcennlary  aid  the 
weadarfU  dJeeoverj  was  brought  rapidly  to  perftetlon. 


faipeuse  of  time  and  labor,  and  with  an  iadiiMi^  to  whk^  all  obstacleo  win 
OTor  give  way,  made  himself  complete  master  of  it,  B8  then  known.  He  first 
employed  himself  in  transhuing  from  French  into  English,  The  RecuyeU^  oftht 
Sitoria  of  Tnye,  which  was  pabUshed  at  Cologne,  1471,  and  is  the  first  hook 
eTer  printed  in  the  English  language.  The  next  year  Caxton  retomed  to 
England,  and  in  1474  put  fordi  The  Game  of  Chess,  remarkable  as  being  the 
ficst  book  ever  printed  in  Enghmd.  It  was  entitled,  Hu  Qcme  amd  Playe  tf 
ike  Cham:  TnmdaUd  aid  of  tkt  Frmck,  amd  viqtrynted  hff  WHKam  CcoBtm. 
JF'yaysfcetf  the  kut  day  of  Marche,  thtyerof  our  Lord  God,  a  thtoutamd  four*  km^ 

CaxftoQ  was  a  man  who  united  great  modesty  and  simplicity  of  chaxacter 
to  inde&tigable  industry.  He  styled  himself  <*  simple  William  Caxton."  He 
printed,  in  all,  about  sixty-lbor  difforent  works,  a  great  number  of  which  he 
translated  as  well  as  printed ;  and  those  which  he  did  not  translate,  he  often 
revised  and  altered ;  so  that,  in  point  of  language,  they  may  be  considered  as 
Ins  own.  He  continued  to  prepare  works  for  the  press  to  the  very  close  of 
his  life ;  and  though  of  no  brilliancy  of  talent,  he  exemplifies,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  how  much  good  one  man  may  do,  of  even  moderate  i)Owers,  provided 
he  indostrioosly  and  fidthfully  empk>ys  all  that  has  been  given  to  him  with  an 
eye  single  to  one  great  object' 

Awi/wtg  otfier  works*  printed  by  Caxton  were  the  Chronicles  of  England, 
which  contained  indeed  some  true  history,  but  much  more  of  romantic  labia. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  the  following  may  be  given  upon  the 

ORIGIN   OF  THE   NAME   OF   ALBION. 

Before  that  I  will  speak  of  Brate,^  it  shall  he  shewed  how  the 
land  of  England  was  first  named  Albion,  and  by  what  encheson' 
it  was  so  named. 

Of  the  noble  land  of  Syria,  there  was  a  royal  king  and  mighty, 
and  a  man  of  ^^reat  renown,  that  was  called  Dioclesian,  that  well 
and  worthily  him  governed  and  ruled  thro*  his  noUe  chivaliT ;  so 
that  he  conquered  all  the  lands  about  him ;  so  that  almost  ail  the 
kings  of  the  worid  to  him  were  attendant.  It  befel  thus  that  this 
Dioclesian  spoused  a  gentle  damsel  that  was  wonder  fair,  that  was 
hia  ancle's  daughter,  Labana.  And  she  loved  him  as  reason 
weald;  so  that  he  had  by  her  thirty-three  daughters;  of  the 
which  the  eldest  was  called  Albine.  And  these  damsels,  when 
they  came  unto  a£^e,  became  so  fair  that  it  was  wonder.  Whereof 
Dioclesian  anon  let  make  a  summoning,  and  commanded  by  his 
letters,  that  all  the  kings  that  held  of  him,  should  come  at  a  cer- 
tain day,  as  in  his  letters  were  contained,  to  make  a  feast  royal. 
At  which  day,  thither  they  came,  and  brought  with  them  admi- 
rals, princes,  and  dakes,  and  noble  cktvahry.  The  feast  was  roy- 
ally arrayed ;  and  there  they  lived  in  joy  and  mirth  enough,  that 

1  rowflWInn    irhwtVm  *  BcmI— '*Ufe  of  CaxtoB.**  iniMUbed  by  the  Society  Ibr  tlit  Dtf- 

talMflCVjfAilKiwwlcdf*.  <rorftftillllBtoCbUwork%M«AiBw'a**TypogcipMoalA]iti«ol- 

n^~  m     T^HIlitfir"  FmnT^TyrTr"  rr-  "'  *TlitoBnit»ii— tfc>gg»aaaonaC  Wi— 
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It  trtw  wonder  to  wjrte.*  And  it  befcl  thtis,  that  iMocle^ian  thonrfft 
to  marry  his  daughters  amonff  all  those  kings  that  were  of  that 
solemnity.  And  so  they  spake  and  did,  that  Alhine,  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  all  her  sisters,  richly  were  married  unto  thirty-three 
kings,  that  were  lords  of  ^reat  honour  and  of  power,  at  this  sdem- 
nity^  And  when  the  smemnity  was  done,  erery  king  took  hk 
wi^  and  led  them  into  their  own  country,  and  tbeie  made  them 
queens. 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  these  thirty-three  wives  oonqHredl  to 
Jdll  their  htubaads,  all  on  the  same  nifi^t,  and  •*  anon,  as  their  k»ds  weio 
asleep,  they  cut  all  thor  husbands*  throats;  and  so  they  slew  them  alL*' 

When  that  Dioclesian,  their  father,  heard  of  this  thing,  he  be- 
came furiously  wroth  against  his  daughters,  and  anon  would 
them  all  have  hrente.'  But  all  the  barons  and  lords  of  Syria 
counseled  not  so  for  to  do  such  straitness*  to  his  own  daughteia  ; 
but  only  shouki  void  the  land  of  them  for  erenaatt ;  to  tluit  they 
never  should  come  again ;  and  so  he  did. 

And  Dioclesian,  that  was  their  father,  anon  commanded  them 
to  go  into  a  ship,  and  delivered  to  them  victuals  for  half  a  year. 
And  when  this  was  done,  all  the  sisters  went  into  the  ship,  and 
sailed  forth  in  the  sea,  and  took  all  their  friends  to  Apolin,  that 
was  their  God.  And  so  long  they  sailed  in  the  sea,  till  at  the  last 
they  came  and  arrived  in  an  isle,  that  was  all  wilderness.  And 
when  dame  Albine  was  come  to  that  land,  and  all  her  sisters,  this 
Albine  went  first  forth  out  of  the  ship,  and  said  to  her  other  sis- 
ters :  For  as  much,  (said  she,)  as  I  am  the  eldest  sister  of  all  this 
company,  and  first  this  land  hath  taken ;  and  for  as  much  as  my 
name  is  Albine,  I  wiU  that  this  land  be  called  Albion,  after  mine 
own  name.  And  anoni  all  her  sisters  granted  to  her  with  a  good 
will. 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR.    146:^1530. 


Wi&LiAX  DuiTBAK  IS  proDounced  by  Ellis,^  to  be  « the  greatest  poet  Scot- 
land has  produced.**  His  writings,  however,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century; 
but  his  fkm^  since  then  has  been  continually  rising.  His  chief  poems  are 
Tbb  TntTts  AHD  Tbb  Ross,  Thb  Daitgb,  and  Thb  Goldxit  Txaea.  The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose  was  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Soot- 
land  with  Margaret  Tkidor,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  YU.  of  England, 
VI  event  in  which  the  whole  future  political  state  of  both  nations  was  vitally 
interested,  and  which  ultimately  produced  the  union  of  tlie  two  crowns  and 

1  Knew*  S  Btifttt*  •  otrtctn€tB«  ^  **^i*BclfiMni4r  IteMciySailBATCSlik'* 

fsL  L  ».  m  t  Btt  ilMMdd  Itt  Mt  tev«  «keepl«d  Boriit  Mid  Sfr  iV^dter  toOtt  I 


kSngdoms,  in  the  person  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  L  of  Fngl«n^,  1603— 
1625.  This  poem  opens  with  the  following  stanzas,  remarkable  for  their  de- 
scriptive and  picturesque  beauties : 

Quhen*  Merche  wes  with  variand  windis  past. 
And  Appryll  had  with  hir  silver  shouris 
Tane  leif*  at  Nature,  with  ane  orient  blast, 
And  Insty  May,  that  muddii*  is  of  flonris, 
Had  maid  the  birdis  to  beg3m  thair  houris, 
Amang  the  tendir  odouris  reid  and  quhyt 
Quhois^  harmony  to  heir  it  wcs  del3rt : 

In  bed  at  morrow  sleiping  as  I  lay, 
MeChocfat  Aurora,  with  her  cristall  ene 
In  at  the  window  lukit^  by  the  day, 
And  halaitP  me  with  visage  pale  and  grene ; 
On  quhois  hand  a  lark  sang,  fro  the  splene,^ 
*  Awak,  luvaris,^  out  of  your  slemering,* 
Se  how  the  lusty  morrow  dois  upsprlng  T 

Mediocht  fresche  May  befoir  my  bed  upstode, 
In  weid*<>  depaynt  of  mony  diverse  hew. 
Sober,  benyng,  and  full  of  mansuetude, 
In  bright  atteir  of  flouris  forgit'*  new, 
Hevinly  of  color,  quhyt,  reid,  brown,  and  blew, 
Balmit  in  dew,  and  gilt  with  Phebus'  bemys ; 
Qohil  al  the  house  illnmynit  of  her  lemys.'^ 

Tarn  Bajtcx  of  thi  Seven  DtadXy  Sint  through  EeU  has  much  merit  On  the 
eve  of  Lent,  a  day  of  general  confession,  the  poet,  ina  dream,  sees  a  display  of 
heaven  and  helL  Mahomet,^^  or  the  devil,  commands  a  dance  to  be  performed 
by  a  select  party  of  fiends,  and  immediately  the  Severn  Jkadbf  8i$t$  appear, 
liie  following  is  a  description  of  Ewr^— 

Next  in  the  dance  followit  In vt, 
Fild  full  of  feidM  and  fellony, 

Hid  malyce  and  dispyte ; 
For  pryvie  haterit  **  that  tratour  trymlit,** 
Him  followit  mony  freik  dissymlit,'' 

"With  feynit  wordis  quhyte. 
And  flattereis  into  mens  iacis. 
And  back-byttaris*»  of  sundry  racis, 

To  leyi*  that  had  delyto. 
With  rownaris®  of  fals  lesingis:'* 
Allaoe  1  that  courtis  of  noble  kingis 

Of  tham  can  nevir  be  quyie!"^ 

As  a  specimen  of  one  of  his  minor  poems  take  the  following,  containing 
much  wholesome  advice : — 

1  Wten.  ^  hM  the  Ibro*  ofw.  i  Taken  teave.  •  Mother.  4  VTbote.  •  X^ooked.  •  BUtod. 
T  WKh  good  wUL  •  Lovers.  •  Slomberlng.  10  Attire.  n  Porfed,  made.  »  BrlflitneM. 
M  TteClir1atlans,tn  the  eniades,  were  acciutomed  to  hear  theSaraoena  awear  by  Owir  ProplMt 
Urtawart,  who  tken  becameb  tn  Burope^  aaotbar  naiae  Jbr  the  DevO. 
MJteadtr.  VBBtred.  li  Tnmbled.  »  DtoaanbUnssaOaat.  U  Baektaltera.  VIM* 
t  whUyacfc   1tof«aidi»a«Mr,oratiBpty  tomaid;waatowtalap«rlatteear. 


DunAB.  [HMn*  'nu. 


MO  TRVA8URB   WITHOUT  OLADNSSS. 


Be  meny,  man  1  and  take  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretchit  world  of  6onow  I 
To  God  be  humble,  and  to  thy  firiend  be  kind, 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow : 
His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow. 

Be  blithe  in  heart  for  any  ^venture ; 
For  oft  with  Mr3r8ure>  it  has  been  said  aforrow,' 

Without  gladn^s  availis  no  treasiue. 


Make  thee  good  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  setadft, 

For  worldis  wrak^  but  welihre,  nought  atails : 
Na  good  is  thine,  save  only  but  thou  spends; 

Remenant  aU  thou  brookis  but  with  balei.^ 
Seek  to  sol^e  when  sadness  thee  assails : 

In  dolour  lang  thy  life  may  not  endure ; 
Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails: 

Without  gladn^s  availis  no  treas(ire. 


Follow  on  pity  ;&  flee  trouble  and  debate ; 

With  famous  folkis  hold  thy  company ; 
Be  charitable,  and  humble  in  diine  estate, 

For  worldly  honour  lastis  but  a  cry;* 
For  trouble  in  earth  take  no  melancholy ; 

Be  rich  in  patienoe,  gif  thou  in  goods  be  poor; 
Who  livis  merry,  he  livis  mightily :  ^ 

Without  gladness  arvailis  no  treasure. 


Though  all  the  werk^  that  ever  had  livand  wight 
Were  only  thine,  no  more  thy  part  does  fidl 

But  meat,  drink,  dais,*  and  of  the  laif*  a  sight! 
Yet,  to  the  Judge  Ibon.  shall  give  'compt  of  all. 

Ane  reckoning  right  comes  of  ana  ragment'*  small, 
Be  just,  and  jojrous,  and  do  to  none  ii^^re, 

AhD  TEUTB  SHAIJ.  IIAKS  THIS  STBOHO  AM  AMY  WALL! 

Without  gladn^  availis  no  treasCure. 

1  WlMlom.  i  A-tM9»  betan,  •  MentendlMb  trauvn;  Owt  it,  world**  truk  wttbent 

1«Wli.    Bere  we  mo  Uie  origliial,  t/tfneHogical  nwnliit  of  tlie  prepoiltion  M  to  be  wUmd. 

41liooeuutep)oyaUtheremeliMleroiilywtthteir,  oraorrow.  •  OristMdlTfllir  end  jMm«  tiM 
•naa.      •  Ho  longer  tbuk  ft  Miiiid.     T  PoMesalons.     •  Clothes.     *  Retnelnder.    10  One  aeeeMpl. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE.    1480^153Si. 


WKbstooil «  bratal  tyrant's  OMftt  nya^ 

LOW  Cato  flrm,  Uke  ArtHUw  inal^ 

Uka  rigid  CtiMlnnahw  nably  poav— 

▲  danatkM  MBI  ccaol,  wko  MBflaA  as  deatk. 


Sim  TaoxAB  Momiiwas,  withont  doaVt,  the  most  promineiit  cbanoter  of 
the  reign  of  HeoTy  VJLLL  He  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1480.  When 
a  boy  he  was  in  the  family  of  the  Archbishop  of  Omterbory,  -vite  used  to  say 
of  him  to  his  gnesta,  **  This  boy  who  waits  at  my  table,  who  Jiyes  to  tee  i^ 
wiU  piore  a  manrrilmis  man."  He  entered  the  UniyersHy  of  Oxftrd  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  elected  member  of  Pttf* 
liament  In  1516  he  was  sent  to  Flanders  on  an  important  mission^  and  on 
his  retnm,  the  king  oooferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  appdntad 
him  one  of  his  privy  oounciL  In  1529,  on  the  disgrace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
he  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  being  the  first  layman  who  ever  held  the 
ofiiee.  But  he  was  soon  to  experience  in  himself  the  langoage  which  Bfcak 
ipeaia  pota  into  the  mouth  of  Wolsey  to  Cromwell,— 

MHbwuratoliad 
la  tka*  paarnaa  that  taania  oa  pftBoaa*  IkTVBi." 

Henry  VIIL  doubtless  raised  More  to  this  high  office,  that  he  mi{^t  aid 
him  to  obtain  a  divorce  ftom  his  wife,  and  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  But  More 
was  nncerely  attached  to  the  Roman  church,  and  looked  with  horror  upon 
any  tiling  tint  was  denounced  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  as  the 
king's  divoxce  was  by  the  pope.  He  therefore  begged  that  monster  of  wick- 
edness, Henry  VUL,  to  excuse  him  ftom  giving  an  opinion.  But  die  tyrant 
was  relendess,  and  the  result  was,  that  when  tiie  Act  of  Supremacy  waft, 
passed  by  Parliament,  1534,  declaring  Henry  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  tha 
cinnch,  More  refused  to  take  the  oadi  required  of  him,  and  he  died  on  i^ 
fcaflbld,  a  martyr  to  his  adhesion  to  die  i>ap«l  churoh,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  on  die  5th  of  July,  1535.  «  Nothing  is  wanting,"  (says  Mr.  Hume,) 
*to  die  gloiy  of  dus  end  bnt  a  better  cause.  But  as  the  man  ibllowed  his 
principlee  and  sense  of  duty,  however  misguided^  his  constancy  and  integrity 
are  wH  die  less  ofcgects  of  our  admiration." 

Mrtn  was  a  man  of  true  genius,  and  of  a  mind  enriched  widi  all  the  learn- 
ing of  hia  time,  and  no  one  had  a  greater  influence  over  his  contemjporaries. 
He  held  continued  oorreepondenoe  with  die  learned  men  of  Europe.  The 
great  Ff*— ""•  went  to  England  on  purpose  to  ei\joy  the  pleasure  of  his  oon 
vecsatioa.  It  it  said  dutt  dieir  first  meeting  was  at  die  lord  mayor's  table,  at 
that  time  always  open  to  men  of  learning  and  eminence,  but  they  wore  «n- 
koown  to  each  other.  At  dinner,  a  dispute  arising  on  some  theological  points, 
EcBsnros  expressed  himself  with  great  severity  of  the  clergy,  and  ridiculed, 
with  considerable  acrimony,  die  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  More  re- 
)oined  with  all  his  strength  of  argument  and  keenness  of  wit  Erasmus,  dius 
SBsafled,  exclaimed  with  some  vehemence,  **  Jut  itn  Monu  et,  and  fKidhu  f*^  to 
which  More  with  great  readiness  replied,  •*  JhU  tu  a  Eratmut,  out  Diabc^^  * 

''^ r-; • 

I  'Toa  M«  lirfcff  Mot*  or  so  oaa.* 


4S  MORE.  [HENBT  Vm. 

In  this  contest  Sir  Thomases  wit,  if  not  his  arguments,  rather  prevailed ;  but 
not  long  after,  Erasmus  had  a  far  greater  advantage.  More  had  lent  Eras- 
mus a  horse,  which  he  took  over  with  him  to  Holland.  Instead  of  returning 
it  to  the  owner,  he  sent  him  the  following  epigram,  intended  as  an  answer  to 
the  former  arguments  of  Sir  Thomas  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation:-* 


Do  ootpon  Clvlst^ 

crate  qoM  •daik  «t  edk  t 
■c  tfbl  rcMilbo 
De  too  pftlCrldo^ 

Crede  qnM  taabeM,  et  taabes.l 

More  was  of  a  veiy  cheerful  or  rather  mirthful  dispositioii,  which  forsook 
l^n  not  to  the  last,  and  he  jested  even  when  about  to  lay  his  head  upon  the 
block.  The  following  couplet,  which  is  attributed  to  him,  indicates  the  state 
of  mind,  which  may  have  partially  enabled  him  to  meet  his  &te  wi&  a  forti* 
tude  so  admirable : 

If  evils  come  not,  then  our  fears  are  vain ; 
And  if  they  do,  fear  but  augments  the  pain. 

Truth,  however,  compels  me  to  add  that  his  character  presents  many  incon- 
sistencies; for  tiiough  he  was  a  vntty  comi)amon,  he  was  a  stem  fimatic; 
though  playful  and  affectionate  in  his  own  household,  he  lorded  it  with  an 
iron  rod  over  God's  heritage ;  though  an  enlightened  statesman,  ably  arguing 
in  his  study  against  sanguinary  laws,  from  his  chair  of  office  he  spared  no 
pains  to  carry  the  most  sanguinary  into  execution ;  and  though  ranked  as  a 
philosopher,  he,  every  Friday,  scourged  his  own  body  with  whips  of  knotted 
cords,  and  by  way  of  further  penance,  wore  a  hair  shirt  next  to  his  lacerated 
skin. 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  his  Utofia.*  The 
tkle  of  it  is  as  follows :  « *«  A  most  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  witty  Work  of  the 
best  State  of  the  public  Weal,  and  of  the  new  Isle  called  Utopia.**  It  is  a 
philosophical  romance,  in  which  More,  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  erects  an 
imaginary  republic,  arranges  society  in  a  form  entirely  new,  and  endows  it 
with  institutions  more  likely,  as  he  thought,  to  secure  its  happiness,  than  any 
which  mankind  had  hitherto  experienced.  But  while  there  is  much  in  it 
that  is  fiuicifhl  and  truly  mopian^  there  is  also  much  that  is  truly  excellent 
and  worthy  to  be  adopted.  Thus,  instead  of  severe  punishment  for  theft,  the 
audM»  would  improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the  people,  so  as  to  take 
away  the  temptation  to  crime ;  for,  says  he,  **  if  you  suffer  3rour  people  to  be 
ill-educated,  and  their  manners  to  be  corrupted  &om  their  infancy,  and  then 
punish  them  for  &ose  crimes  to  which  their  first  education  exposed  them, 

1  Wn  want  of  abetter,  I glv«  tbe  fttUowlng  Tenkm: 

Of  Chitet't  body  yon  Mdd 
BeUeTo  that  tia  bread. 

And  bread  It  ■nrely  wIU  be; 
Tboa  to  700  I  write  back— > 


la  with  yon,  and  wtth  yoa  to  be. 

•  Mora  property  wriUen  Sotopla,  trom  the  Oreek  m  (m)  **wfSU  teppny,"  md  !«•  (r**>K)  *• 
HMt:**  that  to,  «  a  land  of  perfect  tepptneee.*'  The  ITtopto  waa  written  In  XiUIn,  and  a«t  t 
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what  else  is  to  be  concluded  firom  thia,  but  that  you  fint  make  thieves  and 
then  punish  them  T* 

Bkscriptiox  or  thx  Islaitd  Utopia.  It  is  somewhere  in  &e  midst  of 
the  sea,  of  a  crescent  shape,  like  the  new  moon,  but  more  curved,  the  two 
extremities  coming  nearer  together.  Hence  the  concave  part  forms  an  ad- 
mirable harbor  for  ships,  but  the  entrance  is  so  full  of  rooks,  that  no  one  but 
a  Utopian  could  steer  a  vessel  safely  into  the  harbor.^  They  are  therelbr» 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  There  are  fifky-lbur  cities  in  the  island, 
about  the  same  distance  apart  They  are  surrounded  by  high  walls;  the 
streets  twenty  feet  wide.  All  the  houses  have  large  gardens  in  the  rear, 
(t  Whoso  will  may  go  in,"  for  there  is  nothing  within  the  houses  that  is  pri- 
vate, or  any  man's  own.    And  every  tenth  year  they  change  houses  by  lot 

Taum  Tkabes  ahb  H/Uxwem  op  Lipb.  Agriculture  is  thai  which  is  so 
udvezaaUy  understood  among  them  all,  that  no  person  either  man  or  woman 
isigDOsantofit  The  husbandmen  labor  the  ground,  breed  oatile^  hew  wood« 
and  convey  it  to  the  towns.  They  also  raise  a  great  deal  of  poultry,  and  that 
« by  a  marvellous  policy:  for  the  hens  do  not  sit  upon  the  eggs;  but  by  keep- 
ing them  in  a  certain  equal  heat,  they  bring  life  into  them  and  hatch  them : 
and  the  chickens,  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  shell,  follow  men  and 
women  instead  of  hens."  Besides  agriculture,  every  man  has  some  peouliax 
trade  to  which  he  applies  himself.  All  the  island  over  they  wear  the  same 
sort  of  clothes,  without  any  other  distinction  than  that  which  is  necessary  ibr 
marking  the  difference  between  the  two  sexes,  and  the  manied  and  un* 
married.  The  fashion  never  alters,  and  every  family  makes  their  own  clothes. 

In  TBAVXLLure,  though  "  they  carry  nothing  forth  with  them,  yet  in  all  their 
journey  they  lack  nothing :  for  wheresoever  they  come  they  be  at  home."  There 
are  no  **■  wine  taverns  nor  ale-houses"  there,  so  that  the  disgraceful  business 
of  manufacturing  or  selling  intoxicating  drinks  is  not  known.    Happy  islandl 

Thxib  NonoHS  op  Fihxrt  aitd  Wxalth.  **  The  Utopians  wonder  how 
anj  man  should  be  so  much  taken  with  the  glaring,  doubtfiil  lustre  of  a  jewel 
or  stooe,  that  can  look  up  to  a  star,  or  to  the  sun  itself:  or  how  any  should 
value  himself  because  his  cloth  is  made  of  finer  thread ;  for,  how  fine  soever 
that  thread  may  be,  it  was  once  no  better  than  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  and  that 
sheep  was  a  sheep  still  for  all  its  wearing  it  They  wonder  much  to  hear 
that  gold,  which  in  itself  is  so  useless  a  thing,  should  be  everywhere  so  much 
esteemed,  that  even  man,  for  whom  it  was  made,  and  by  whom  it  has  its 
value,  should  yet  be  thought  of  less  value  than  it  is;  so  tlutt  a  man  of  lead, 
who  has  DO  more  sense  than  a  log  of  wood,  and  is  as  bad  as  he  is  foolish, 
should  have  many  wise  and  good  men  serving  him,  only  because  he  had  a 
great  heap  of  that  metal." 

TaxiB  Nonevs  op  Huvniro.  ^t  Among  foolish  pursuers  of  pleasure  they 
reckoo  all  those  that  delight  in  hunting,  or  birding,  or  gaming ;  of  whose  mad- 
ness they  have  only  heard,  for  they  have  no  such  things  among  them.  What 
pleasure,  they  ask,  can  one  find  in  seeing  dogs  run  af^er  a  hare  ?  It  ought 
rather  to  stir  pity,  when  a  weak,  harmless,  and  timid  hare  is  devoured  by  a 
Strang,  fierce,  and  cruel  dog.  Therefore,  all  this  business  of  hunting  is,  among 
fhe  Utopians,  turned  over  to  their  butchers;  and  they  look  on  hunting  as  one 
of  the  basest  parts  of  a  butcher's  work." 

1  So  gnipfaie  to  mr  Tbomu't  deMrlpMon  of  Vtopta,  Uiat  nmny  of  Uie  kmrned  of  tint  day  took  ft 
ftrlraoWitory^aodtbMigMlfcexpedtonttliatintodomrtottbovldbeMiitonttooo^  wtoc « 
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Or  Laws  ahb  Lawtsu.  ^They  htLTt  bat  few  laws,  and  each,  is  their 
oonstitation  that  they  need  not  many.  They  do  Teiy  much  condemn  other 
nations  whose  laws,  togedier  with  the  commentB  on  them,  swell  up  so  many 
folmnes ;  fi>r  they  think  it  an  nnreasonable  thing  to  oblige  men  to  obey  a  body 
of  laws  diat  are  both  of  such  a  bulk  and  so  dark  that  they  cannot  be  read  or 
understood  by  every  one  of  the  subjects.^  They  have  no  lawyers  among 
Aera,  for  &ey  consider  them  as  a  sort  of  people  whose  profession  it  is  to  dis- 
giuse  matters  as  well  as  to  wrest  laws ;  and,  therefore,  &ey  think  it  is  much 
better  that  eveiy  man  should  plead  his  own  cause,  and  trust  it  to  the  judge.** 

Of  VBkiB  Nonavs  «»  Wab.  «They  detest  war  as  a  very  brutal  thing ; 
and  whioh,  to  die  reproach  of  human  nature,  is  more  praotioed  by  men  than 
any  sort  of  beasts:  and  they,  against  the  custom  of  almost  all  other  nations, 
Aiink  that  there  is  nothing  more  inglorious  than  that  glory  which  is  gained  by 
war^  They  would  be  both  troubled  and  ashamed  of  a  bloody  victory  over 
their  enemies ;  and  in  no  victory  do  &ey  glory  so  much,  as  in  that  which  is 
gained  by  dexterity  and  good  conduct,  without  bloodshed."* 

Soeh  are  a  ftw  of  the  many  admirable  reflections  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  Utopia. 
No  one  oan  read  it  attentively  without  profit,  and  without  acknowledging  it 
10  be  ftill  of  tiioee  profound  observations  and  shrewd  insights  into  human 
nature,  wldoh  Aow  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  singular  wisdom,  and  iar  in 
advanoe  of  the  spirit  and  practices  of  his  own  age.« 

Besides  th6  Utopia,  Sir  Thomas  wrote  a  great  number  of  theological  trea- 
tises, the  main  design  of  which  was  to  oppose  the  Beformation.  He  also 
wrote  a  «  History  of  Edward  V.  and  his  Brother,  and  of  Bichard  IIL"  Of 
this,  Hume  speaks  in  the  hi^est  terms:  "No  historian,"  (he  says,)  "eiilier 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  can  possibly  have  more  weight  He  may  justly 
be  esteemed  a  contemporary  with  regard  to  the  minder  of  the  two  princes  j 
and  it  is  plain  ftom  his  narrative  that  he  had  the  partkmlars  fiom  the  eye- 
witnesses themselves."  That  wretch,  Bichard  HL,  resolved,  as  die  first  step 
to  his  usoipation,  to  get  both  the  young  princes  into  his  hand.  Accordingly 
he  despatched  Qtrdinal  Bourohier,  with  other  ecclesiastics,  to  the  queen,  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  give  them  up.  After  a  long  dialogue,  the  cardinal,  per- 
eeiving  the  little  progress  he  had  made  with  her,  finally  assured  her  diat  if 
she  would  oonsent  to  deliver  the  Duke  of  Yoric  to  him,  he  «  durst  lay  his  own 
body  and  soul  bodi  pledge,  not  (mly  for  his  surety,  but  also  fat  his  estate." 
The  queen,  seeing  longer  reosfeanoe  to  be  fruitless,  taking  the  young  duke  by 
the  hand,  dws  addressed  the  cardinal  and  o&er  lords : 

My  Iofd»  (quod  she,)  and  all  my  lords,  I  neither  am  so  unwise 
to  mistrust  your  wits,  nor  so  suspicious  to  mistrust  your  truths. 
Of  which  thing  I  purpose  to  make  you  such  a  proof,  as  if  either 

1  *',Thla  !•  ft  AoM«  thnut   Our  lawi  on  lo  nmneroos,  that,  together  with  tlMlr  eoouatetulai,  they 
wonkl  Wre  Avnldied  eofflclent  eoUd  raadlng  ft»r  Aduiv  had  he  lived  uitn  n^ 
that  he  wtmid  probahly  have  been  aa  wise  when  he  cosicladed  aa  when  he  hegan.**--/.  X  St.  JWbi. 

S  **  Aa  lonf  aa  UMuildnd  atian  eonUnoe  to  beatow  more  Uberal^vplstiae  on  their  deatrejera  than  on 
I,  tiMtlirat  of  Bimary  glory  wtB  ever  be  the  vMeoTtiK  nxMt  cinaed  ehanotera.'*— 


•  ▲aoUier  hoae  throat;  tat  modem  generala,  ao  they  obtain  the  vlotory,  care  not  s  atimw  tur  the 
•zpenae  of  hnman  lilb  by  which  it  la  pnrchaaed. 

«  Beed-the  «« PreUmlDary  Diacoane"  toanexceDentedltionoraieUtopla»by  J.A.S.Joha,Se«.| 
ZondoD,  184S:  alao,  an  admirably  written  llfbof  More  in  Lord  CampbdFa  "  T Itib  If  thi  TTms iiaifi," 
«ne  of  the  moat  Infecreatinf  and  InstracUvc  blographkal  worka  In  the  1 


of  both  Jacked  in  yoo,  mgU  txuta  both  ut$  to  gre«t  ffonow,  the 
reslm  to  much  harm,  and  you  to  gveat  feproaeh.  For  lo !  here  is, 
(quod  she,)  this  gentleman,  whom  I  doubt  not  I  conld  here  keep 
safey  if  I  would,  whatsoever  any  man  say.  And  I  doubt  not  also, 
that  there  be  some  abroad  so  deadly  enemies  unto  my  blood,  that 
if  they  wist  wbere  any  of  it  lay  in  their  own  body,  they  would  let 
it  out.  We  have  also  had  experience  that  the  desire  of  a  king- 
dom knoweth  no  kindred.  The  brother  hath  been  the  brother  s 
bane.  And  may  the  nephews  be  sure  of  their  uncle  ?  Each  of 
these  children  is  other's  defence  while  they  be  asunder,  and  each 
of  their  lives  lieth  in  the  other's  body.  Keep  one  safe,  and  both 
be  sure ;  and  nothing  for  them  both  more  perilous,  than  to  be  both 
in  one  place.  For  what  wise  merchant  ventureth  all  his  goods  in 
one  ship  t  AO  this  notwithstanding,  here  I  deliver  him,  and  his 
brother  in  him,  to  keep  into  your  hands,  of  whom  I  shall  ask  them 
both  afore  Grod  and  the  world.  Faithful  ye  be,  that  wot  I  well ; 
and  I  know  well  you  be  wise.  Power  and  strength  to  keep  him, 
if  ye  list,  neither  lack  ye  of  yourself,  nor  can  lack  help  in  their 
cause.  And  if  ye  cannot  elsewhere,  then  may  you  leave  him 
here.  But  only  one  thing  I  beseech  you,  for  the  trust  that  his 
lather  put  in  you  ever,  and  for  the  trust  that  I  put  in  you  now, 
that  as  &r  as  ye  think  that  I  fear  too  much,  be  you  well  ware  that 
you  fear  not  as  far  too  little.  And  therewithal,  she  said  unto  the 
child :  Farewell,  my  own  sweet  son ;  Grod  send  you  good  keep- 
ing; let  me  kiss  you  once  yet  ere  you  go:  for  God  knoweth 
when  we  shall  kiss  together  again.  And  therewith  she  kissed 
him,  and  blessed  him ;  turned  her  back  and  wept,  and  went  her 
way,  leaving  the  child  weeping  as  fast.* 

Sir  ThoaoBS  was  twice  mamed.  His  first  wife  WBi  the  daoghler  of  a 
oouzrtiy  gentienian  of  high  manding,  Mr.  John  Colt,  who  ofiered  to  Mate  the 
choioe  of  either  of  his  daughters.  He  was  more  pleased  with  the  second,  and 
was  about  to  bring  matters  to  a  close,  when  thinking  how  much  it  would 
griere  the  elder  sister  to  see  the  joonger  preferred  heSato  her,  he  at  once  ad- 
dressed the  elder,  and  married  her  out  of  pure  benevolence.  He  was  weU 
tewaided  for  his  kindness.  She  proved  an  ezoenent  wife,  sympathising  with 
him  in  aU  iiis  labon  and  duties;  but  died  after  having  been  married  six 
fma,  leafing  thiw  daogfaters  and  a  soo.  Fot  his  seoond  wife  he  married  a 
widow.  Mm  Alice  Middleton,  of  a  very  different  character.  He  had  not  the 
least  intention  that  way  himself^  but  was  addressing  her  in  behalf  of  a  friend, 
when  she  very  plainly  answered  him,  that  "  he  might  speed  the  better  if  he 
would  Bpeok  in  his  own  behalf!'*  Upon  that  hint  he  spake— €uid  married  her 
— «nd,  sQROwfttl  to  say,  lived  very  uncomfertably  with  her.  **  Any  heart  but 
Move's,'*  si^Qneofhisbiograph^  «  would  have  been  broken  by  this  match, 
fer  she  was  one  of  the  most  loquacious,  ignorant,  and  narrow-minded  of 
women;  bnt^  like  another  Socrates,  More  endeavored  to  laugh  away  his  con- 
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jngal  miferies."    Tlie  Allowing  letter  to  her  has  been  deservedly  oommended 
ibr  its  spirit  of  gentleness,  benevolenoe,  and  piety  >— 

Mistress  Alice,  in  my  most  hearty  wise  I  lecommend  me  to  you. 
And  wheteas  I  am  infonned  by  mv  son  Heron  of  the  loss  of  our 
bams  and  our  neighbours'  also,  with  all  the  com  that  was  therein ; 
albeit  (saving  Grod's  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much  good 
com  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us  such  a  chance,  we 
must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad 
of  his  visitation.  He  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost ;  and  since  he 
hath  by  such  a  chance  taken  it  away  again,  his  pleasure  be  ful- 
filled !  Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good  worth, 
and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity  as  for  prosperity. 
And  peradventure  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss 
than  for  our  winning,  for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  ^ood  for 
us  than  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  take  all  the  household  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thank 
Grod,  both  for  that  he  has  ffiven  us,  and  for  that  he  has  taken 
from  us,  and  for  that  he  hatn  lefl  us ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he 
can  increase  when  he  will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet 
less,  at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my  poor  neigh- 
bours have  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no  thought  therefore ;  for,  if  I 
should  not  leave  myself  a  spoon,  there  shall  no  poor  neighbour 
of  mine  bear  no  loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house.  I 
pray  you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry  in 
God ;  and  devise  somewhat  with  your  friends  w^hat  way  were  best 
to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for  corn  for  our  household,  and 
for  seed  this  year  commg,  if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the 
ground  still  in  our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that 
we  so  shaU  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  suddenly  thus 
to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our  folk  from  our  farm,  till  we 
have  somewhat  advised  us  thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more 
now  than  ye  shall  need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters, 
ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not  that  any 
man  were  suddenly  sent  away,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  mj  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but  that  I  should 
tarry  still  with  the  king's  grace.  But  now  I  shaU,  I  think,  be- 
cause  of  this  chance,  set  leave  this  next  week  to  come  home  and 
see  you,  and  then  shaB  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things, 
what  order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare  you  we]],  with  all  our  children,  as  ye 
can  wish.  At  Woodstock,  the  third  day  of  September,  by  the 
hand  of  Thomas  Morb. 
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WHJJAM  TYNDALE.    1477—1636. 

No  BDl^eot  10  mote  inter^sdng  and  instrootiTe  than  the  history  of  Biblical 
Xitentare  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oentnries.  We  have  beibre  spoken 
of  the  elaima  of  John  Wiclif  to  our  lasting  giatitnde,  for  having  given  us  the 
Ant  Kngli«h  version  of  the  Bibla  But  that  was  made,  not  Sxam  the  originals, 
iMit  from  the  Latin  Yulgate.  Wiclif  died  1384.  About  twenty-ibur  years 
aAer  bis  death,  Archbishop  Arundel,  in  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  his 
piovinoe  asoembled  at  QziSird,  published  a  oonstitutioB,  by  which  it  was  de- 
eseed,  *^limt  no  one  shoold  thereafter  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into 
Kngtish,  bf  way  of  a  book,  a  little  book,  or  traet;  and  that  no  book  of  this 
kkkd  sbQiild  be  leod  that  was  fiomposed  latdy  in  the  time  of  John  Wk^lif;  or 
aiaee  his  death." 

The  Latin  Bible,  or  Vulgate,  was  first  printed  on  the  continent  in  1462 ; 
^le  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  1488,  and  Uie  New  Testament  in  Greek  about 
1518.  When  diese  sacred  oracles  were  brought  into  England,  with  the  in- 
troduction ot  printing,  the  illiterate  and  terrified  monks  declaimed  from  their 
polpiii^  that  there  was  now  a  new  hinguage  discovered,  called  Greeks  of  which 
peoi^  should  beware,  since  it  was  that  which  produced  all  the  heresies : 
that  in  this  language  was  come  forth  a  book  called  the  Nno  TetUmmUj  whidi 
was  now  in  everybody's  hands,  and  was  full  of  thorns  and  briers :  that  there 
was  also  another  language  now  started  up,  which  they  called  BtbnWy  and 
duU  tibey  who  learned  it  were  termed  Hebmn.  One  of  the  priests  declared, 
with  a  most  prophetic  wisdom,  "  We  must  root  out  printing,  or  printing  will 
TOOt  oat  us."  But,  notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  the  monks,  and  the  perse- 
cntiopi  of  the  secular  clergy,  William  Tyi^dale,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlil., 
nndertook  to  translate  the  Scriptures  ftom  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
nto  JBoghsfa,  tboogh  he  knew  it  would  be  dooe  at  ihe  hazard  of  his  life. 

lyndale  was  bom  about  the  year  1477.  At  an  early  age  be  entered  the 
ITniwtity  of  Oxford,  and  while  there  was  a  most  diligent  student :  thus  he 
laid  die  fovmdation  of  that  skill  in  the  learned  languages  essential  to  the  suc- 
oeesftd  aocomptidunent  of  that  enterprise  which  he  was  soon  to  take  ux>on 


Soon  aAer  leaving  the  University,  he  became  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the 
ftmily  of  Sir  John  Welsh,  a  kni^t  of  Gtoocesterriiire,  whose  liberal  taUe 
was  snza  to  procure  him  the  frequent  visits  of  the  neighboria^j^  prelates  aikI 
clergy.  On  one  occasion,  being  in  company  with  a  popish  divine,  he  argued 
so  conclusively  in  iavor  of  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
divine,  unable  to  answer  him,  exclaimed,  <*  We  had  better  be  without  God's 
law  tbon  the  pope's."  This  fired  the  spirit  of  Tyndale,  and  he  indignantly 
replied,  «*I  defy  the  pope  and  all  his  laws;  and  if  God  gives  me  life,  ere 
many  yeses  the  ploughbojrs  in  England  shall  know  more  of  the  Scriptni«s 
ihan  yoa  do ;"— «  pledge  which,  in  a  few  years,  he  most  nobly  redeemed. 

Finding  that  he  coukl  not  aooompUsh  his  plans  at  home,  Tyndale,  in  the 
year  1523,  became  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  land,  which  he  was 
never  more  to  revisit.  He  went  to  Antwerp,  and  there,  with  great  assiduity, 
ptosecnted  his  design  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English.  The  New 
Testament  viras  finished  in  1526.  It  sold  so  rapidly  that  the  following  year 
anodier  edition  was  published,  and  the  year  after  another,  each  consisting  of 
five  thonsaiKL  QreaX  numbers  of  these  were  imported  into  England  and 
medily  sold,  tficxigh  the  importers  were  prosecuted  widi  great  rigor. 

5» 
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Hk  retmt  at  Antwerp  was  hidden  lor  eomo  time  fram  thcoe  wbo  had 
marked  him  for  then:  prey.  But  at  lengdi,  in  1534,  he  was  betrayed  by  the 
ipieB  employed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  imprisoned.  Every  thing  was  done  by 
the  Fngiiah  merchants  at  Antwerp  to  release  him,  and  one  of  them,  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Pointz,  was  so  ardent  in  his  cause,  that  he  went  to  England 
in  person,  to  exert  what  influence  he  could  in  his  favor.  In  the  mean  time 
the  noble  martyr  was  not  inactive,  but  while  in  prison  prepared  another  edi- 
tion of  the  Testament,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  agricultmral  laborers;  thm 
fiilflUing  his  pledge  that  the  "  ploughboys'*  should  have  it  (br  themselves. 

But  his  invaluable  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  fimnalitieB  of  pi 
trial  were  gone  through;  he  was  condemned  for  heresy;  and  in  September, 
1536,  he  was  brought  out  of  prison  to  suffer  the  dreadihl  sentence, — burning 
at  the  stake.  In  that  appalling  moment  he  exhibited  the  firmness  and  resig- 
nation only  to  be  found  in  the  certain  confidence  of  having  his  portion  with 
those  «  shining  ones**  (in  fiunyan's  phrase)  who  had  come  out  of  great  triba* 
lation,  and  who  had 

— — —  tor  Jesiu*  tftke^ 
writhed  on  tke  nek,  or  bliidWB'd  Kt  the  tteke. 

While  the  horrid  preparations  of  death  and  of  burning  were  going  on  in  fiiU 
view  around  him,  his  last  thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  welfiire  of  that 
country  which  had  driven  him  forth  a  fugitive ;  and  his  dying  voice  was  that 
of  intercession  for  his  royal  persecutor.  « O  Lord,  open  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's eyes,"  were  his  well-known  last  words  at  the  stake. 

Rome  UiaBder*d  death,  bat  Tyndole't  danntleet  eye 
Look'd  In  death's  (hoe  and  anOad,  death  itandlnf  by. 
In  tptte  of  Bome^  tor  England'i  ttdth  he  stood, 
And  in  the  flame*  he  eeal'd  ttntth  hk  blood. 

It  rests  on  indubitable  evidence  that  Tyndale's  voice  was  hardly  hushed 
in  death,  before  his  last  prayer  was  answered  in  a  remarkable  manner;  for 
that  capricious  tyrant  soon  issued  an  i^joBction,  ordering  that  the  Bible  should 
be  placed  in  every  church  for  the  fireo  use  of  the  people. 

Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  admirable  both  for  style 
and  accuracy ;  and  our  present  version  has  very  closely  followed  it  through- 
out To  use  the  words  of  a  profound  modem  scholar,*  <<  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even  at  this  day ;  and,  in  point  of  perspi« 
cuity  and  noble  simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style,  no  English 
version  has  yet  surpassed  it"  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  this  trans- 
lation.* 

And  marke'*  A  Certayne  Lawere  stode  vp'  and  tempted  hym 
sayinge :  Master  what  shall  I  do'  to  inheret  eternall  lyfe  ?  He 
sayd  vnto  him:  What  ys  written  in  the  laweT  Howe  redest 
thou  ?  And  he  answered  and  sayde :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  lorde 
god'  wyth  all  thy  hert'  and  wyth  all  thy  souie'  and  with  all  thy 
strengthe'  and  wyth  all  thy  mynde :  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy 
sylfe.  And  he  sayd  vnto  hym:  Thou  hast  answered  right. 
This  do  and  thou  shalt  live.  He  wiljyngc  to  iustifie  hym  sylfe' 
8ayde  vnto  Jesus :  Who  ys  then  my  neighbour  ! 

iDr.Oeddee.  saee  a  beantiflil aditton  of  Tyndale't Teatament. by H^. /, y. Dahoey,  wUh 

Ml  tntanadnff  memoir,  pohUihed  at  Aodover,  MsM.  *  BeboU. 
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Jesm  answered  and  sayde :  A  certayne  man  descended  from 
Jerosalem  into  Jerichc/  And  fell  into  the  nondes  off  theves'  whych 
lobbed  hvm  off  his  rayment  and  wonded  hym'  and  departed 
levynge  nim  halfe  deed.  And  yt  chaunsed  that  there  cam  a 
certayne  preste  that  same  waye'  and  sawe  hym'  and  passed  hy. 
And  lyke  wyse  a  levite'  when  he  was  come  neye  to  the  place' 
went  and  loked  on  hym  and  passed  hv.  Then  a  certayne  Sama^ 
ritane  as  he  iomyed  cam  neye  ynto  hym  and  hehelde  hym  and 
had  compassion  on  hym  *and  cam  to  hym  and  homide  yppe  hys 
wondes  and  poured  in  wyne  andoyle  and  iayed  him  on  his  beaste 
and  brought  hym  to  a  common  hostry*  and  drest  him.'  And  on 
the  morowe  when  he  departed  he  toke  out  two  pence  and  gare 
them  to  the  host  and  said  ynto  him,  Take  care  of  him  and  what- 
soeTer  thou  spendest  above  this  when  I  come  agayne  I  will  recom- 
pence  the.  Which  nowe  of  these  thre  thynkest  thou  was  neigh- 
bour unto  him  that  fell  into  the  theyes  hcmdes  ?  And  he  answered : 
He  that  shewed  mercy  on  hym.  Then  sayd  Jesus  ynto  hym,  Goo 
sod  do  thou  lyke  wyse. 


SIR  THOMAS  WTATT.    1503—1543. 

Sim  TmoauM  Wtatt,*  whose  poems  are  generally  publiahed  with  those 
of  Heniy  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  they  were  contemporaries  and  warm 
pezBOoal  fiiends,  as  well  as  among  the  first  improvers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, was  bom  in  Allington  Castle  in  Kent,  in  1503,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  early  distinguished  as  a  polite  and  elegant  scholar,  and  was 
remarkable  alike  £»  his  uncommon  beauty  of  person,  for  his  dexterity  and 
address  in  arms,  and  for  his  superior  attainments  in  all  the  softer  arts  of 
peace.  To  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  he  added  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  which  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  elegance.  But  what 
distiDgniflhed  him  most  was,  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  the  charm  of  his 
OQQYecsatkni.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  been  inexhaustible,  and  his  readiness 
at  repartee  soch  as  astonished  every  one  who  heard  him. 

Possessed  of  these  advantages,  it  was  no  wonder  that  W3ratt  should  ingra- 
liatB  himself  with  the  king^  and  beoomo  a  very  general  ftvorita  at  ooort  He 
was  sent  on  seme  important  Ibreign  missions,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great 
honor.  The  last,  however,  proved  &tal  to  him :  ibr  hecving  been  sent  by  the 
.  king  10  Falmouth  to  conduct  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  to 
court,  he  rode  too  fkst,  took  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  October,  1542,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  in  every  respect  entitled  to  more  than  common  admiration ; 
and  he  obtained  the  praise  of  imiting  in  his  character  things  in  themselves 
seemingly  discordant;  brilliant  wit  and  purity  of  thought;  the  ease  of  the 
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eooftfer  md  the  gmTitgr  of  the  Qiriitiao.  But  what  diftringniahed  him  more 
th«»n  eyen  bia  talents  or  the  powert  of  hit  wit,  was  a  certain  generous  coo- 
tempt  of  yioe  and  an  exalted  lore  of  virtae,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
great  bond  of  union  between  tiie  noble^earted  Surrey  and  himsell  These 
were  not  with  him  qualities  merely  speeulatiye ;  they  were  vital  principles, 
perpetually  pressing  inrwaid  into  aotion.  «<God  and  goodness,**  to  use  his 
own  expression,  <*  were  ever  the  fbundatinn  of  his  conduoft;"  so  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  know  him,  and  eonverse  with  him,  without  feeling  the  same 
magnanimous  i^^g^ng  after  moral  eacellenoe  by  which  he  himself  was  ani- 
mated. Thus  he  ennobled  learning,  and  rendered  poetry  and  polite  attain- 
ments honorable,  by  making  them  subservient  to  the  cause  ofViruie  and 
Religion. 

TIB  umoL  ocfmrts^omm  thb  vmaxi^nmBB  or  his  u>ts«^ 

My  lute,  awake  I  perform  the  last 
Labor,  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 

And  end  that  I  have  now  begun; 
For  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past. 

My  lute  1  be  still,  for  I  have  done.  • 

As  to  be  heard  where  ear  is  none; 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  stone,' 

My  song  may  pierce  her  heart  as  soon: 
Should  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moanf 

No,  no,  my  lute!  for  I  have  done. 

The  rock  doth  not  so  cruelly 
Repulse  the  waves  continually, 

As  she  my  suit  and  afiection ; 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy; 

Whereby  my  hite  and  I  have  done. 

Proud  of  the  spoil  that  thou  hast  got 
Of  simple  hearts,  thorough  Love's  shot, 

%-  whom  unkind  ^ou  hast  them  won; 
Think  not  he  hath  his  bow  forgot, 

Althou^  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Tengeance  may  fall  on  thy  *^^^^ft^n, 
That  makest  but  game  of  earnest  pain. 

Trow  not  alone  under  the  sun, 
Unqnit  to  cause  thy  lover's  plain, 

Ahfaoogh  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

May  chance  thee  He  withered  and  old, 
The  winter  nights  that  are  so  cold. 

Plaining  in  vain  unto  the  moon : 
Thy  wishes  tlien  dare  not  l)e  told ; 

Care  then  who  listl  fi)r  I  have  done. 


1  This  poem  la  of  dnffolar  merit,  and  u  Dr.  Todd  renarks,  **iM  one  of  ttie  most  elegant  amaton 
odea  tn  our  langoace."  The  Inte  oomipoaded  neatly  to  ttie  modem  ffottar,  and  every  peraon  of 
food  ediwatton  played  mf^n  IL 

s  TlMt  la,  It  would  be  move  eaay  A>r  lead,  wbldi  la  the  aoftest  of  metala,  to  engraTO  diaiMteni  oa 
kmd  maiMab  tkan  It  la  Snt  me  to  make  Impreaaton  on  ker  oMoiate  Iwavt.  To  fiawi   U>  '•^*'^  an 
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And  theo  may  chafice  Ihee  to  repent 
The  time  that  thou  hast  lost  and  spent. 

To  cause  thy  lovers  sigh,  and  swoon : 
Then  shalt  thou  know  beauty  but  lent, 

And  wish  and  want,  as  I  have  done. 

Now  cease,  my  lute!  this  is  the  last 
Labor,  that  thon  and  I  shall  waste, 

And  ended  is  diat  I  begun ; 
Now  is  this  WDg  both  sung  and  past: 

Bfy  hue  1  be  still,  Ibr  I  haye  done. 

TBI  LOVXR  PBATSTH  NOT  TQ  BB  DVDAUIKDf  BBFOTBDy  HlVrBBlTBD, 
NOR  FORSAKEN. 

DiMdam  me  not  without  desert, 

Nor  leave  me  not  so  suddenly; 
Since  well  ye  wot  that  in  my  heart 

I  mean  ye  not  but  honestly. 

Befitte  mo  not  without  cause  why. 
Nor  think  me  not  to  be  ui\just;  ^ 

Since  that  by  lot  of  fimtasy, 

This  careful  knot  needs  knit  I  orast 

Mittrutt  me  not,  though  some  there  be 
That  fiiin  would  spot  my  steadiastness. 

Believe  them  not,  since  that  ye  see 
The  proof  is  not  as  they  express. 

Fonake  me  not,  till  I  deserve ; 

Nor  hate  me  not,  till  I  ofiend , 
Destroy  me  not,  till  that  I  swerve ; 

But  since  ye  know  what  I  inteixL' 

Disdain  me  not,  that  am  your  own ; 

Refute  me  not,  that  am  so  true ; 
JKufTMte  me  not,  till  all  be  known ; 

Fcnake  me  not  now  lixr  no  new.' 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  SUCH  A  ONE  AS  HE  WOULD  ajOTE. 

A  face  that  should  content  me  wond'rous  well, 

Should  not  be  fair,'  but  lovely  to  behold ; 
With  gladsome  chere,  all  grief  for  to  expell; 

With  sober  looks  so  would  I  that  it  should 

1  Dr.  Kott  Mj*  tliat  M  In  this  Une  means  ••vnleM,'*  wttlMKit  »t  an  expIatnlnK  Its  whole  dUBoalty 
Mtd,  in  old  wrtten,  la  naed  in  tba  aanw  of  wMoal,  and  iteev,  or  tMtkan  aa  they  spelled  It,  In  Uie  sense 
or  teebtf  tk&t,  tor  whkli  K  Is  a  contraction :  the  ftatll  ncaninf  of  this  Une^  in  connection  with  the 
oUter,  I  take  to  he,  "Unless  yon  destroy  me,  seeing  that  or  after  that  you  know  ray  honest  Inten 


«  An  elOpsia,  Ibr  «o  mev  loeer. 

t  «  Mf^  here  means  reguitrtf  hemMfkL    The  sense  ts.  '*The  flice  that  Is  to  captlrtte  me  must  noS 
be  rrfnlarly  bcantlfiil,  but  one  that  baa  a  lovely  turn  of  exprewilon.** 


Speak  willioat  worda,  such  words  at  none  oaa  tell; 

The  tress  also  should  be  of  crisped^  gold. 
With  wit,  and  these,  might  chance  I  might  be  tied. 
And  knit  again  the  knot  that  should  not  slide. 

OF  THE  KEAK  AND  SURE  ESTATE. 

Stand  whoso  list,  upon  the  slipper  top 

Of  high  estate ;  and  let  me  bene  rejoice, 
And  use  me  quiet  without  let  or  stop. 

Unknown  in  Coort,  that  hath  such  bwwkjih  joys. 
In  hidden  plaoe  so  let  my  dayv  forth  pass ; 

That  when  my  years  be  done  withonten  noise, 
I  may  die  aged,  after  iSie  common  trace : 

For  him  death  gripHh  right  hard  by  the  crop, 
That  is  much  known  of  other,  and  of  himself,  ajasi 
Doth  die  unknown,  dased  with  dreadful  faoe. 

OF  HIS  BBTUBN  FROM  SPAIN. 

Tagus,  fiurewell !  that  westward  with  thy  streams 

Turns  up  the  grains  of  gold  already  tried  ;* 
With  spur  and  sail,  Ibr  I  go  seek  the  Thames, 

Gainward  the  sun  that  sheweth  her  wealthy  pride ; 
And  to  the  town  which  Brutus  sought  by  dreams,* 

Like  bended  moon,  dodi  lend  her  lus^  side, 
My  King,  my  Country,  alone  for  whom  I  live, 
Of  mighty  Love  ^  wings  for  this  me  give.^ 

What  little  prose  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  has  left  us,  consists  chiefly  of  letters. 
The  following  extract  ftom  a  letter  to  his  only  son  presents,  in  its  elevated 
sentiments  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  Christian  purity,  a  beautiftil  view  of 
a  true  Christian  ftither>— 

Mt  Dear  Son, — Inasmuch  as  now  je  are  come  to  some  years 
of  understanding,  and  that  you  should  gather  within  yourself  some 
fame  of  Honesty,  I  thought  that  I  shomd  not  lose  my  labor  whoUy 
if  now  I  did  something  sdvertise  you  to  take  the  sure  foundations 
and  stabh'shed  opinions  that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  Honesty  that,  men  commonly  call  Ho- 
nesty, as  reputation  for  riches,  u>r  authority,  or  some  hke  thing ; 
but  that  Honesty,  that  I  dare  weU  say  your  grandfather  had  rather 
left  to  me  than  all  the  lands  he  did  leaye  me ;  that  was.  Wisdom, 

1  **(M»ped'*iBeuu  short  oiirUiiffrtiiglota,whld»w«reMtUkla]l7^^  Pi»p« 

doM  notlatrodnee  tlwM  tn  hla  deMriptlon  of  the  tolkt  tn  ttie  "Bape  ofthe  look,* 

**Pallk,  powden,  patehet,  Bthlet,  hmet-doax." 
We  nttier  nnlle  BOW  at  the  tute  Ibr  **  golden**  ocdorad  hair. 

•  "OOld  already  tried,*'  pore  gold. 

•  TO*  aUndee  to  the  old  story,  that  Bmtns,  fht  third  tn  descent  flrom  JBneaa,  onqnlttteff  his  nattva 
luid,  sailed  tut  parts  unknown,  landed  at  Albion,  psoceeded  Inland,  and  Ibnnded  London  on  Cte 
north  side  ofthe  Thames,  whldi  he  eaDed  Troynorante,  as  many  earty  BngUsh  wrtters  call  It. 

4  TlM  meaning  of  this  Is,  « The  love  I  bear  my  king  and  my  country,  glTO  mewlngaftrmy  Joar* 


Gentleness,  Soberness,  desire  to  do  Qood,  Friendship  to  get  the 
love  of  many,  and  Truth  abore  all  the  rest.  A  neat  part  to  have 
all  these  things,  is  to  desire  to  have  them.  And  althongh  glory 
and  honest  name  are  not  the  yery  ends  wherefore  these  things  are 
to  be  followed,  yet  surely  they  must  needs  follow  them  as  light 
foUoweth  fire,  though  it  were  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  these 
things  the  chiefest  and  infjEdlible  ground  is  the  dread  and  reve- 
Tt^ce  of  Qodf  whereupon  shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  con- 
tnuries  of  these  said  virtaes ;  that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unldndness, 
rashness,  desire  of  harm,  una  uiet  enmity,  hatred,  many  and  crafty 
falsehoods,  the  Tery  root  of  all  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the 
only  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  that  seeth  all  things,  is  the 
defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all  these  mischiefs  into  you.  And 
for  my  part,  although  I  do  well  say  there  is  no  man  that  would 
widi  his  son  better  than  I;  yet  on  my  faith,  I  had  rather  hare 
you  HAiesB,  than  snhject  to  diepe  Tioea. 

Begin  therefore  betimes.  Make  God  and  goodness  your  fbun- 
dations.  Make  your  examples  of  wise  and  honest  men :  shoot  at 
that  mark :  be  no  mocker :  mocks  foUow  them  that  delight  therein. 
He  shall  be  sure  of  shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's 
shames.  Have  your  friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkind- 
ness  to  be  the  greatest  offence,  and  least  punished  among  men ; 
bat  so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  for  God  is  Justiser  upon  that 
idone,  Love  well  and  agree  with  your  wife ;  for  where  is  noise 
and  debate  in  the  house,  there  is  unquiet  dwelling.  Frame  weU 
yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your  fel- 
laWf  and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
you  are  unto  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reve- 
rence yonr  fiither-in-law,  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  ths^ 
hug  bfe  followeth  them  that  reverence  their  fkthers  and  elders ; 
and  the  Uessin^  of  God,  for  ^ood  agreement  between  the  wife  and 
husband,  is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Head  oft  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  often 
written  to  yaa ;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  &therly 
a^ctioa  to  yon.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  coAtentation,  and  yours  ^  profit ;  and  upon  condi* 
tioQ  tk&t  yott  folkm*  my  advettisement,  I  send  yon  God*s  blessing 
and  mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty,  as  to  increase  of  years. 
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HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY.    1516—1547. 

HsHBT  HowAms,  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Stafford,  was  bom  about  1516.  We  say  aboid 
that  year,  for  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  precise  date  of  his  birth  as  we  are  of 
all  that  relates  to  his  early  education,  and  the  habits  of  his  early  life.  In 
1535  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Frances  Yere  was  pubUoly  solenmizedf 
fkom  which  time  what  relates  to  his  personal  history  is  authentio.  In  1540 
he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affidrs,  being  sent  by  the  king  over 
to  the  continent,  to  see  that  the  English  towns  and  garrisons  were  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence  against  the  threatened  attack  of  the  French.  In  April,  1542, 
he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  which  was  esteemed  a  great  mark  of 
royal  fiivor ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  bore  an  active  and  leading 
part  in  the  expedition  against  Scotland.  In  1544  he  acted  as  field-marshal 
of  the  English  forces  on  the  continent,  and  in  that  and  the  two  suooeeding 
years,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  vaknr  and  skill,  at  the  sioget  of 
Landrecy  and  Boulogne. 

But  as  his  popularity  increased,  his  interest  declined  with  the  king,  whose 
caprices  and  jcfilousies  grew  more  violent  with  his  years  and  infirmities. 
The  brilliancy  of  Surrey's  character,  the  celebrity  he  had  acquired  in  ndlitary 
science  in  his  command  on  the  continent,  his  general  abilities,  his  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  affiibility,  were  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Earl  of  Hertfivd,  ihe 
king's  brother,  who,  as  he  saw  the  monarch's  end  approaching,  was  anxious 
to  secure  to  himself  the  protectorship  during  Edward  the  Sixth's  minority; 
and  he  saw  that  the  only  rival  he  had  to  fear  was  the  great  and  good  Esirl 
of  Surrey.  Accordingly  he  did  all  he  could  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  king 
against  him;  and  in  April,  1546,  he  was  recalled  from  the  continent,  im- 
prisoned in  Windsor  Castle,*  and  in  December  of  the  same  y^ar  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  soon  brought  to  trial  The  accusations  against  him 
were  of  the  most  frivolous  character,  &e  chief  of  which  was  brought  against 
him  by  his  unnatural  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  She  said  that  he 
wore  on  his  arms,  instead  of  a  duke's  coronet,  what  **  seemed,  to  her  judg- 
ment, much  like  a  close  crown ;"  and  a  cipher,  **  which  she  took  to  be  the 
king's  cipher,  H.  R."  On  this  did  she  intimate  that  her  brother  was  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Surrey  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  ability,  and 
as  to  &e  main  point  in  the  indictment,  showed  conclusively  that  his  ances- 
tors had,  of  a  long  continuance,  worn  the  same  coat  of  arms,  as  well  within 
the  kingdom  as  without;  and  that  it  had  constantly  been  borne  by  him- 
self in  Henry's  presence.  But  all  was  of  no  avail ;  the  ruling  influences, 
with  Hertford  at  their  head,  determined  that  he  should  be  convicted.  Ao- 
oordingly  he  was  pconounoed  guilty,  and  was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1547. 

llius  fell,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey;  a  man 
of  such  elevated  virtues,  and  such  rare  endowments,  that  his  untimely  death 
must,  with  every  one,  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret ;  for  what  might  he  not 
have  done  for  English  Literature,  had  his  llfo  been  spared?*    The  endow- 

1  WlMTP  he  wrato  Um  flnt  po«m  hart  tnaoted. 

1  Wlwtoa  men*  **rvr  jiwtnew  of  thoofht,  combtuan  ol  gtyle,  sad  p«ty  of  mimiliii,  Iw  aty 
jMlly  ko  proBOOMiA  tte  flrM  BnglWi  otaMlal  post'* 
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mrafs  of  his  mind  were  Tarions;  hii  aoqiiirf»«nentt  gmftt  lliere  was  no 
polite  or  manly  acoomplishment  in  which  he  did  not  exeeL  He  was  master 
oftiie  Ladn,  the  French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish  languages.  He  had  a 
vigorous  intellect,  and  a  quick  and  ready  wit  He  was  fond  of  literary  fiune, 
and  stodious  of  literary  excellence:  but  he  beheld  it  in  others  without  envy. 
His  own  genius  was  of  a  moral  and  contemplative  cast  His  noble  mind 
never  stooped  to  any  thing  that  would  inflame  passion,  or  solicit  improper 
desire.  It  is  his  peculiar  praise  that  not  a  single  thought  nor  a  single  ex- 
preeakm  can  be  found  in  all  his  writings,  to  wound  the  nicest  sense  of  mo- 
desty, or  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  poetry.  To  crown  all,  he  had  the  highest 
reverence  for  religion,  and  the  Scriptures  were  equally  his  consolation  and 
delight:  by  these  he  strengthened  those  moral  principles  which  governed  all 
his  actions,  and  confirmed  in  his  heart  that  generous  contempt  of  vice 
whidi  is  experienced  by  none  but  men  of  noble  minds.  Such  was  the  Earl 
of  Surrey.^ 

FBI80NXR*  Df  WINDSOR,  HB   RSOOUNTSTH  HI8  FLBABURB  1VBRB 
PAS8BD   IN  FORMER  TSARS. 

So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alasl 

As  proiid  Windsor?  where  I  in  hist  and  joy, 
With  a  King's  son,  my  childish*  years  did  pass, 

In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sons  of  Troy. 
Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour. 

The  large  green  coiuls,  where  we  were  wont  to  hove,* 

1 1  cMUMt  tat  bMert  Iwre  m  portion  of  Dr.  Nott*«  mrj  discriminating  and  ]nat  eoBBputoon  be- 
tween Serrey  aadWyetti-^Ttey  were  men  whoee  minds  mny  be  said  to  bave  been  cast  tn  tin  sane 
Bonid;  ftrtkerdHferoBlytnOieseminaterdmdee  of  diaraeter  wtdcA  always  nnat  exist  In  tannaa 
Willi.  Ihthdrlo^ef  virta^  and tfcrtrlnsttostlve  hatred  and  eatemptefvias;  In  MMtrflPsadSBi 
ftwiiMiWMilJialiiiisj;lntlMirtlrtrataftegtoawiedgeapdtntailactualliB|gfirMiin>;  tnnkaobaer- 
wdoa  of  aatafc^iraaplltadsta  aamn,  faHneiildlt^  and  iamtMm  t>r  rcmaatUo  eartgf  i1s<;  In  mar 
alAoenoe  and  ISiaraltty;  ln«eneranaaappoit  of  otbec^andlilgb-qMMnflgkKtar  tfaeantves;  te 
cwni»an«T  In  ftlendrtdp,  and  tender  MuoeptibOlty  of  aflbotlons  of  a  stlU  wanner  nature^  and  tn 
every  tidne  eonneeted  with  sentiment  and  principle,  fboy  were  one  and  the  same;  tmt  when  those 
ttntepaftlewlatet  tbey  wIBbe  Sinndin  some  respects  to  dlfltar. 

I  of  mea  than  Sbmt  had  I 
tmmvt  I  nndnn,  daala 
h;  Wyait,  tn  his,  abonnda  wMh  teony,  ««*  ihaee  ntoa  f  nnnhss  of  rtiMsIs  iMtk  wmlm 
I  of  cmr  feaB8»  and  thctefere  often  silently  eflbot  smendaMnt.  SKMy's  ohaarvaHon  of 
;  bat  he  direoted  a  towwds  the  worlu  of  natnre  In  seastal,  aoMl  the  movementa 
ef  the  paasioaa,  rather  than  totbefblMes  and  thednnoters  of  men;  henoe  a  Is  that  he  SBuelB  in  the 
aefraral  tfbSeets,  and  Is  always  tender  and  paUiette.  In  Wyattfa  eomplalntab  we  hear 
t  of  nmnlygxtef  which  commands  attention;  and  we  listen  to  It  with  respect,  *«  the  sake  of 
B  Is  palnlad  tn  sott  Mtani  tense,  tMt  we  aahe  B«ar  osin,  and 
iwUdiwe«reeeaofllonsof1iiBfHtMt«ml*iB.'»  BMd^«Nka 
•ae  artkle  on  Soney  and  Wyalt  In  the  Sd -VOL  of  maraeiPa  •*  ABsenBles  of  laeratan.** 

SThtopeaMwaawfltlenahontUMtwlMn  Bnwey  was  Inipilsened  at  Wkidaor,  not  lonf  altar  his 

mfesrafkanBonhisne.   See  notke  of  his  Ufa.    ••It  is  n  poen,"  says  Or.  Vot^  ««of  slncnlar  beauty, 

•irf  Bsay  be  ranked  anions  the  most  perfect  eompesltlona  in  oar  hmtnage.* 

site  word*  •'cbOO,*  "cfaBdlBh.*'  •■eldidhood,'' hnd  tmbrmertkneaamnshlaivsraeBnlns than 

r  and  Speanerns*  them  as  applied  to  ••eartynwahood.'*   Ihepheas^ 

rthel 

Atthe  ttaeef  Ui 

« <itoh«v%*|»ltoserakMtailHelneBpeetelliM»«rJwvet  aasMas  iMahawB^ 
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With  eyes  east  up  imto  Ike  Maidea's  lDwer,i 

And  easy  sighs,  snch  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  stately  scsats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue, 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight; 
With  words,  and  looks,  that  tigers  could  but  rue,' 

Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right 
The  palme-play,'  where,  despoiled*  for  the  game, 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love. 
Have  miss'd  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 

To  bait*  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above." 
The  gravePd  ground,''  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm,* 

On  foaming  horse  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts ; 
With  chere,*  as  though  one  should  another  whelm, 

Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts. 
The  secret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 

Of  pleasant  phdnt  and  of  our  ladies'  praise; 
Recording  soft  what  grace  each  one  had  found, 

What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays. 
The  wild  fox^st,  the  clothed  holts  with  green ;  ^ 

With  reins  avail'd,"  and  swift-ybreathed  horse, 
Wi!h  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between. 

Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 
The  void  walls"  eke  that  harbor'd  us  each  night: 

Wherewith,  alasl  revive  within  my  breast 
The  sweet  accord,  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight ; 

The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest ; 
The  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  such  trust; 

The  wanton  taXk,^  the  divers  change  of  play ; 
Tlie  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just, 

Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  nights  away. 
O  place  of  bliss  I  renewer  of  my  woes ! 

Give  me  account,  where  is  my  noble  fere?^ 
Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  didst  each  night  enclose ; 

To  other  lief;  ^  but  unto  me  most  dear. 

1  •«  Maiden's  tower,**  tbat  part  of  the  castle  where  the  tadles  of  the  court  had  their  apartaMnts. 

s  Sodi  looka  and  entrsatles  as  mlgbt  have  moved  titers  to  pity. 

«  ••PBim^.play/*  a  game  played  with  a  ball  and  hand,  so  eaDed  beeaiiae  the  baU  was  hit  with  tha 
yahn:  It  was  also  played  with  the  hat,  and  siaflar  to  taonls. 

4  "Despoflsd,"  stripped  tu  the  game.  i  "To batt,"  to  aUnre^  to  attract 

•  owhloh  kept  the  leads  abore.'*  Ths  word  "lead"  Is  used  by  old  writers  tor  a  flat  roof  coverad 
with  lead,  and  the  ploral  "leads"  Is  tbereftnc  probably  used  tbr  the  walks  or  galleries  (covered  wUh 
lead)  aroond  the  tvpv  stories  of  the  hoOding,  where  the  ladles  might  sit  and  see  the  gama  played  Ic 


T  "The  gtavai'd  groond,"  the  space  enctoeed,  made  level  wtth  fine  graveL 
s  R  was  a  genend  pfaetioe  aoMBg  andent  knights  to  tie  to  their  helmets  a  sleeve  or  glove,  received 
ft  om  their  tady^ove^  whlsh  they  wore  not  only  in  tltts  and  tournaments^  UA  even  In  battle. 
•  "Ohers**  Is  osed  by  an  the  old  poets  tor  the  lo^  the  expression  of  the  oountenance. 
M  «  The  alotbBd  hoMs  with  green,"  the  high  hills  clothed  with  verdore. 
n  "Beins  avaUed,**  mean  slaehsned,  so  as  to  allow  the  horse  to  go  at  AiU  speed. 
IS  **  Voki  wans,"  the  wans  of  those  chambers  now  desolate^  whldi  were  wont  eadi  nl|^  to 


M"1fteloa  ttfk,"  playfttl  oonversatton.  The  word  "wanton"  vras  used  by  early  writers  aa 
isearlpti  i  u  of  the  sportlvaness  and  Innnoenoe  of  Intoney.  M  "Fere>"oompftnton. 

U  ««Llei;NapeIIed  also  le<r  and  Inw,  Is  an  adieetlve,  meaning  "dear."  The  person  here  aUnded  to 
by  luRey  was  fvobaMy  hts  sister,  the  Lady  lfar>  who  was  marrtsd  to  the  Doke  of  Richmond. 
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THE  FRAILTT  AND  HURTFULNSSS  OF  BBAUTT. 

Brittle  beauty,  that  Nature  made  so  fhiil, 

Whereof  the  gift  is  small,  and  shorter  is  the  season; 
Flow'ring  to-day,  to-morrow  apt  to  fail ; 

Tickle*  treasure,  abhorred  of  reason : 
Dangerous  to  deal  with,  vain,  of  none  avail; 

Costly  in  keeping,  past,  not  worth  two  peason  f 
Slipperer  in  sliding  than  is  an  eel's  tail  j 

Hard  to  obtain,  once  gotten  never  geason  f 
Jewel  of  jeopardy  ,4  that  peril  doth  assail ; 

False  and  untrue,  enticed  oft  to  treason ; 
En'ray  to  youth,  that  most  men  bewail ; 

Ah !  bitter  sweet,  infecting  as  the  poison, 
Thou  iarest  as  the  fruit  that  with  the  frost  is  taken; 
To-day  ready  ripe,  to-morrow  all  to  shaken. 

Df  PRAI8B   OF   HIS  LADY-LOVE   COMPARED  WITH   ALL   OTHKRB.' 

Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 

That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  vain ; 

My  lady*s  beauty  passeth  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  sayM,* 

Tlian  doth  the  sun  the  candle  light. 

Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night 

And  thereto  hath  a  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penekjpe  the  fair ; 
For  what  she  saith  ye  may  it  trust, 

As  it  by  writing  sealed  were ; 
And  virtues  hath  she  many  mo' 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  show. 

I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would. 

The  whole  effect  of  Nanwe's  plaint. 
When  she  had  lost  the  perfit  mould, 

The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint -7 
With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry. 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  it,  L 

I  know  she  swore  with  raging  mind, 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart, 
There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart ; 
And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain ; 
**  She  could  not  make  the  like  again." 

s«Tlefcl^"tevtnvnofbnlldatlol^ltebletonlldeB<lowIlML         •  •*Peuon,'*tli0plnra]oi  pfw. 

•  Tke  wotd  *»tmaon,**  of  wbleh  the  derhmtton  Is  unknown,  Is  Qsed  by  the  old  writera  wtth  dUftr- 
lofneninf.  Spenser  employs  it  in  the  «eaw  of  **nra  and  nncomnran.**  Here  It  seems 
something  worth  possessing  :w  tor  Uie  sense  of  the  passefB  Is  "onoe  gotten  not  worth  poe- 

4  *  Jewel  or  jeopardy  r  thst  is,  a  Jewel  whldi  there  Is  nraoh  danger  of  losing. 

•  Ukrton  says  tMft  this  ode  **possessesahnost  the  case  and  gallantry  of  WaUsr;  the  TsrsMoatloM 
lsesrrsot,the  langosgo  ptilshed,  andthe  modntatlon  nnsleaL" 

•  **tey*H"  flbr  asp,  often  thns  used  by  the  old  wrttcrs. 

TTIi    pall"  in  ■■mij's  ige  ■Wirt  tn  mnnH.  tn  Itirm  nr  Ihslrtnn  ■■  ths  iimUlTrr  flrr 


M  HOWiJO),  tM^u; 

Stth  Nature  thus  gare  her  the  praise 

To  be  the  chiefbst  work  she  wrought; 
In  faidi,  methink!  some  better  ways 

On  your  behalf  might  well  be  sought, 
Than  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done, 
To  match  the  candle  with  the  sun. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SPRING  •' 

The  soote'  seascm,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings 

With  green  ha^  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  Tale. 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings ; 

The  turtle  to  her  make^  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs; 

The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale,^ 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 

The  fishes  flete*  with  new  repaired  scale ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings ; 

The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale  ;• 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings;^ 

Winter  is  worn  diat  was  the  flowers'  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  tfiings 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

OF  THE  HAPPT  LIFE   AND  THE  MEANS  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

Mabtial,  the  things  that  do  attain 

The  happy  li£9,  be  these,  I  find; 
The  riches  leA,  not  got  with  pain ; 

The  fiuitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind : 

The  equal  friend,  no  grudge,  no  strife ; 

No  charge  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life ; 

The  household  of  continuance  ^ 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wisdom  join'd  with  simpleness ; 
The  night  dischsirged  of  all  care. 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress : 

The  fhithful  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night 
Content  thee  with  thine  own  estate ; 

Ne  wish  for  Death,  ne  fear  his  might 

1  •'ThU  Mmnet  Is  pertap*  the  moat  bouitltal  vpectinen  of  daaortptlTe  poetry  In  our  lengmge."— 
Dr.lMt. 

•  •«8oote"  waa  oontlnued  In  me  lonf  after  Its  enhetitnte  mmi  wu  tntrodaeeil. 
t  ••  Make,"  •ynonymocw  wtth  tmat*. 

4  The  oneaslneM  experienced  by  Uila  animal  beflsre  be  abode  bla  bom%  leads  htan  to  nk  Ua  ftM> 
head  against  the  palins  of  tbe  park. 

B  Mpicte^*  u  noC>M<,  to  ••pass  rapidly  by,*'  but  nearar  to  our  ••  float,"  euept  tbat  E  awans  wMt 
awims  Uirooffb  tbe  water  as  well  as  on  Its  sorflMe. 

•  Tbis  was  not  Only  tbe  oki  way  of  spemng  tmaU,  but  also  of  prononndng  1^  with  tbe  loaaf  i^  as  la 
kaU.  T  Mingles. 

•  ThU  Una  probably  niean%  a  "bonsehold''  or  flunily  tbat  Is  not  of  recant  < 
piwniaaa  to  be  d  doraUon. 
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HUGH  LATIMER    147?^— 1655. 

Htwh  LATrmsm,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  bom  about  the  yeai  1475. 
Being  an  only  son,  and  of  quick  parts,  his  father,  a  respectable  yeoman,  ro- 
solved  to  make  him  a  scholar,  and  after  due  preparation  he  entered  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a  zealous  papist  till  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  was  con- 
certed by  Thomas  Bilney,>  and  began  with  great  zeal  to  prc^wgate  the 
opiniotis  Off  the  refbimezB.  Donng  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  (1547^-1553,) 
he  WBS  pre-eminent  among  his  sealous  contemporaries  in  spreading  the  doo- 
trinet  3f  the  RcfinmatioD,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Cranmer,  was  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  in  effecting  its  establishment  But  in  the  persecutions 
of  Muy,  he  was  singled  out  as  one  of  the  most  desired  victims  of  popish 
vengeance.  He  might  have  made  his  escape,  and  the  opportunity  which 
was  giyen  him  seems  to  have  been  designed;  but  Latimer  had  the  true  spirit 
of  a  martyr,  and  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  of  duty.  As  he  puted 
ducogn  Smiihfield  on  his  way  to  London  after  his  arrest,  he  exclaimed,  «  Tim 
place  has  Jong  groaned  for  me."  After  a  tedious  imprisonment  he  persisted 
in  refusing  to  sobscribe  to  certain  articles  which  were  submitted  to  'j^irn^  and 
he  was  led  forth  to  his  horrid  death,  October  16,  1555. 

With  a  staff  in  his  hand,  a  pair  of  spectacles  hanging  at  his  breast,  and 
a  Bible  at  his  girdle,  he  walked  to  the  place  of  execution,  with  his  fellow 
martyr,  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of  London.  On  their  way  Ridley  outwent 
Latimer  some  way  before ;  but  he,  looking  back,  espied  Latimer  coming  after, 
and  said  to  him,  «0  be  ye  there?"  « Yea,"  said  Latimer,  «  have  after  as  &st 
as  I  can  follow."  Ridley  first  entered  the  lists,  dressed  in  his  clerical  habit; 
and  soon  after,  Latimer,  as  usual,  in  his  prison  garb.  Latimer  now  suffered 
the  keeper  to  pull  off  his  prison-garb,  and  then  he  appeared  in  a  shlond. 
Being  ready,  he  fervently  recmnmended  his  soul  to  God,  and  then  delivered 
himself  to  the  executioner,  saying  to  Ridley  these  prophetical  words:  "Be  of 
good  cheer,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man;  we  shall  this  day  kindle  such 
a  torch  in  England  as  I  trust  in  Gk>d  shall  never  be  extinguished."  Two 
bags  of  gimpowder  were  fastened  under  his  arms,  the  explosion  of  whidi 
instantaneously  deprived  him  of  life.  At  this  moment  a  quantity  of  blood 
jH'ffm*^  to  gosh  fiom  his  heart,  as  if  all  the  blood  in  his  body  had  been 
there  collected.  But  poor  Ridley  was  less  fortunate.  His  extremities  were 
coDsnmed  to  the  trunk  before  the  fire  affected  his  vitals,  and  he  died  in  lin- 
gering anguish^ 

A  TEOMAN  OF   HENRY  SEVENTH'S  TIMS. 

My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he 
had  a  fann  of  8/.  or  4/.  by  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he 
tilled  80  much  as  kept  half  a  dozeu  men.     He  had  walk  for  an 

I  Ai  flnt  bteadr  also  a  Bomlsh  priest;  bnt  be  was  afterwards  bnmt  for  heresy. 
t  "STor  were  ttie  labors  aad  constancy  of  cor  relbnncrs  at  an  Inftrtor  to  Uiose  of  the  early  propa 
gatars  of  the  OoapeL  Whoever  has  admired  the  fiitth  and  heroic  saflferlogs  of  Ignatlas  or  Polyoarp^ 
■■■K  io<A  wKk  no  laaa  satlsfbotlon  on  Chose  of  BUley,  Latimer,  Cranmer,  and  Booper.  It  Is  tmpoa- 
sMe  Bot  to  generate  their  glowmg  ptety,  their  profbund  hamOlty,  their  padenoe  onder  snflhrtng% 
tbair  pnitees  of  Ood  ncier  distresses  and  prlTaUons  of  every  kind,  tbclr  prayers  fbr  their  penw 
etftors,  their  exemplaxv  and  trtamphant  death."— Xeeiam  on  PagoKbm  mnd  ChriitignUjf  eompand,  by 
,  Du  D^-sk  nest  aiialmhie  work. 
E  6» 
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handled  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  30  kine.  He  wi8  aUe, 
and  did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while 
he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages.  1 
can  remember  tnat  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Black- 
heath  field.  He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 
have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He  married  my 
sisten  with  QLotW  nobles  apiece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up 
in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hoeiritaHty  for  his  poor 
neighbours.  And  some  ahns  he  gare  to  the  poor,  wid  all  this  did 
he  of  the  said  fitrm.  Where  he  that  now  hath  It,  payeth  16/.  by 
the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for  his  prince, 
for  himself  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor. 
In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot, 
as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I  Uiink  other  men  did  their 
children :  he  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my 
bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as  divers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  bcSy.  I  had  my  bows  bought  me 
according  to  my  age  and  strength ;  as  I  increased  in  them,  so 
my  bows  were  made  bigger  and  bis^ger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot 
weU,  except  they  be  brought  up  m  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a 
whdesome  kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic 

BIS  EXAmNATION  BEFORE  TRE   BISHOPS. 

I  was  once  in  examination  before  five  or  six  bishops,  where  I 
had  much  turmoiling ;  every  week  thrice  I  came  to  examination, 
and  many  snares  and  traps  were  laid  to  get  something.  Now 
God  knoweth,  I  was  i^orant  of  the  law,  but  that  God  gave  me 
answer  and  wisdom  what  I  should  speak.  It  was  Grod  iiuleed,  for 
else  I  had  never  escaped  them.  At  the  last  I  was  brought  forth 
to  be  examined,  into  a  chamber  hanged  with  anas,  where  I  was 
wont  to  be  examined,  but  now  at  this  time  the  chamber  was  some- 
what  altered.  For  whereas  before  there  was  wont  ever  to  be  a 
fire  in  the  chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arras 
hanging  hanged  over  the  chimney,  and  the  table  stood  near  the 
chimney's  end :  so  that  I  stood  between  the  table  and  the  chim- 
ney's end.  There  was  among  these  bishops  that  examined  me, 
one  with  whom  I  have  been  very  familiar,  and  took  him  for  my 
great  firiend,  an  aged  man,  and  he  sate  next  the  table's  end. 

Then  among  sJl  other  questions  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  subtle 
and  crafty  one,  and  such  a  one  indeed  as  I  could  not  think  so  great 
danger  in.  And  I  should  make  answer:  I  pmy  you,  master 
Latimer,  saith  he,  speak  out :  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing,  and 
here  be  many  that  sit  far  off,  I  marvelled  at  this,  that  I  was  bid- 
den speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem,  and  ^ve  an  ear  to  the 
chimney.    And,  sir,  there  I  heard  a  pen  walkmg  in  the  chimney 
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Mmid  the  elodi*  They  had  appointed  one  there  to  write  all  my 
answeis,  for  they  made  saie  work  that  I  should  not  atarC  froia 
Uiem :  there  was  no  starting  from  them. 

Qod  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  answer ;  I  coold  nerer 
else  hare  escaped  it.  The  (question  was  this :  Master  LAtimer, 
do  Toa  not  think  on  your  conscience,  that  you  hare  been  suspected 
of  heresy  T  A  snbiie  question,  a  very  subtle  question.  There 
was  no  oolding  of  peace  would  senre.  To  hold  my  peace  had 
been  to  grant  myself  faulty.  To  answer  it  was  erery  way  full  of 
danger.  But  God,  which  alway  had  giren  me  answer,  helped 
me,  or  else  I  could  never  have  escaped  it,  and  delivered  me  from 
their  hands. 

CAUBB   Ain>  EFTSCT. 

Here  is  now  an  argument  to  prove  the  matter  against  the 
preaeheiB*  Here  was  preaching  against  covetousness  all  the  last 
year,  and  the  next  summer  follow^  rebellion :  Ergo^  preaching 
against  covetousness  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion— a  goodly  ar- 
gument. Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of  master  More*s 
which  he  bringeth  in  a  book  that  he  made  against  Bilney ;  and 
here  by  the  way  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  toy.  Master  More  was 
once  sent  in  commission  into  Kent,  to  help  to  try  out  (if  it  miffht 
be)  what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  shelf  that 
stcmped  np  Sandwich  haven.  Thither  cometh  master  More,  and 
ealkth  the  country  afore  him,  such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of 
experience,  and  men  that  could  of  likeUhood  best  certify  him  of 
that  matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  haven.  Among 
others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man,  with  a  white  head,  and  one 
tiiat  was  thought  to  be  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  When 
master  More  saw  this  a^d  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear 
Imn  say  his  mind  in  tms  matter,  (for  being  so  old  a  man,  it  was 
likely  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that  presence  and  com- 
pany.) So  master  More  called  this  old  aged  man  unto  him,  and 
said :  Father,  (said  he,)  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  great  arising  of  the  sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven, 
the  which  stop  it  up,  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  ?  Ye  are  the 
eldest  man  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company,  so  that  if  any  man  can 
tdl  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  likelihood  can  say  most  to  it,  or  at  least- 
wke,  more  than  any  man  here  assembled.  Yea  forsooth,  good 
master,  (quoth  this  md  man,)  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred  y^rs 
old,  and  no  man  here  in  this  company  any  thing  near  unto  mine 
age.  Well  then,  (quoth  master  More,)  how  say  you  in  this  mat 
ter!  What  think  you  to  be  the  cause  of  these  shelves  and  flatA 
that  stop  up  Sandwich  haven  ?  Forsooth  sir,  (quoth  he,)  I  am 
an  old  nw*"  ;  I  tbink  that  Tenterton-eteeple  is  the  cause  of  Good- 
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win  Sands.  For  I  am  an  old  man,  sir*  (anoth  he,)  and  I  may  re- 
member the  building  of  Tenterton-steeple,  and  I  may  remember 
when  there  was  no  steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Ten- 
terton-steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speaking 
of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haren ;  and  therefore  I 
think  that  Tenterton-steeple  is  the  cause  of  the  destroying  and 
decay  of  Sandwich  haven.  And  so  to  my  purpose,  is  preaching 
of  God's  word  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenterton-steeple  was 
cause  that  Sandwich  haven  was  decayed. 


SIR  JOHN  CHEKE.    1514—1557. 

Iir  the  year  1540,  Henry  VHL  founded  a  Greek  professorship  at  Gam- 
bridge,  of  which  Cheke  was  elected  the  first  professor,  when  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age ;  so  early  was  he  distinguished  for  his  classical  attainments.  Id 
1544  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Edward,^  who,,  on  his  aocesskm  to  the 
throne,  rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  and  a  grant  of 
several  lands  and  manors ;  and  in  1551  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. Sir  John  was  a  zealous  protestant;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
severely  persecuted  by  the  bigoted  Mary,  twice  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
stript  of  his  whole  substance,  and  ultimately  reduced  to  that  dilemma  which 
tried  die  stoutest  hearts — (*  Either  turn  or  bum."  His  religious  zeal  was  not 
proof  against  this  fiery  ordeal,  and  he  recanted.  His  property  was  now  re- 
stored; but  his  recantation  was  followed  by  such  bitterness  of  remorse,  that 
he  survived  it  but  a  short  time,  dying  in  1557,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-Uiree. 

The  period  in  which  Cheke  flourished  is  highly  interesting  to  letters.  His 
influence  was  very  great  in  promoting  a  taste  for  classical  and  philological 
learning.  He  introduced  a  new  method  of  pronouncing  Greek,  which,  not 
withstanding  the  violent  fulminations  of  the  papal  clergy,  ultimately  pre- 
vailed and  still  prevails.  We  are  also  very  much  indebted  to  him  for  the 
improvement  of  our  own  language.  He  recommended  and  practised  a  more 
minute  attention  to  the  meaning  of  wcwds  and  phrases,  and  adopted  a  more 
skilful  arrangement  of  them  in  composition.  Before  him,  the  sentences  were 
long,  and  often  involved.  He  used  short  sentences,  and  wrote  with  greater 
precision,  perspicuity,  and  force  of  style  than  his  predecessors. 

His  works  were  numerous,  but  they  chiefly  consisted  of  Latin  translations 
from  the  Greek.  Almost  his  only  English  work  extant  is  his  tract,  entitled 
«  The  Hurt  of  Sedition."  In  the  summer  of  1 549  a  formidable  rebellion  broke 
out  in  many  of  the  counties  in  England.  The  rebels  in  the  western  part 
&vored  the  papal  religion,  which  they  were  desirous  to  restore.  These  Sir 
Jo^  addresses  thus : 

I  To  thU  MOton  alludet  In  one  of  his  tonnets: 

**Thy  ag«  like  onn,  O  wml  of  Sir  John  Cheke^ 
Hkted  not  learning  wone  than  toad  or  aap, 
Whea  tkov  tangbt'st  Cambrldse  aad  Klnff  Bdwari  Orttk." 
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Ye  rise  for  religioD.  What  religion  taught  you  that  T  If  ye 
were  ofiered  persecution  for  religion,  ye  ought  to  flee.  So  Christ 
teacheth  you,  and  yet  you  intend  to  fight.  If  ye  would  stand  in 
the  truth,  ye  ought  to  suffer  like  martyrs ;  and  ye  would  slay  like 
tyrants.  Thus  for  relieion,  ye  keep  no  religion,  and  neither  wiH 
foUow  the  counsel  of  Christ  nor  the  constancy  of  martyrs.  Why 
rise  ye  for  religion  T  Have  ye  any  thing  contrary  to  God's  book  T 
Tea,  have  ye  not  all  things  agreeable  to  God's  word  T  But  the 
new  [[religion]  is  different  hixa  the  old ;  and  therefore  ye  will 
have  the  dd.  Uye  measure  the  old  by  tmth,  ye  have  the  oldest. 
If  ye  measure  the  old  by  fiincy,  then  it  is  hard,  becattse  mea'a 
fencies  change,  to  give  that  is  old.  Ye  will  have  the  old  stite. 
Will  ye  have  any  older  than  that  as  Christ  left,  and  his  apostles 
taoght,  and  the  first  church  did  use  ?  Ye  will  have  that  the 
canons  do  establish*  Why  that  is  a  great  deal  younger  than  that 
ye  have  of  later  time,  and  newlier  invented ;  yet  that  is  it  that  ye 
desire*  And  do  ye  prefer  the  bishops  of  Home  afore  Christ  T 
Men's  inventions  afore  God's  law  ?  The  newer  sort  of  w^nship 
befinre  the  older?  Ye  seek  no  reHnon ;  ye  be  deceived;  ye  neA, 
tzaditions.  They  that  teach  you,  mind  vou ;  that  so  instruct  you, 
deceive  you.  If  ye  seek  what  the  old  doctors  say,  yet  look  what 
Christ,  the  oldest  of  all,  saith.  For  he  saith,  ^  before  Abraham 
was  made,  I  am."  If  ye  seek  the  truest  way,  he  is  the  very  truth. 
If  ye  seek  the  readiest  way,  he  is  the  very  way.  I£  ye  sedc  ever* 
Ja^g  Uhj  he  is  the  ver^  life.  What  religion  wwM  je  have 
other  how  than  his  religion  ?  You  would  have  the  Bibles  in 
again.  It  is  no  mervail ;  your  blind  guides  should  lead  you  blind 
sSl        »•♦«»«• 

But  why  should  ye  not  like  that  [[religion]  which  God's  word 
establisheth,  the  primitive  church  hath  authorized,  the  greatest 
learned  men  of  this  realm  have  drawn  the  whole  consent  of,  the 
parliament  hath  confirmed,  the  king's  majesty  hath  set  forth  ?  Is 
It  not  truly  set  out  7  Can  ye  devise  any  truer  than  Christ's  apos* 
ties  used  t  Ye  think  it  is  not  learnedly  done.  Dare  ye,  com- 
mons, take  upon  ytm  more  learning  than  the  chosen  bisnops  and 
clerks  of  this  realm  have  ?     •        *  •  •  • 

Learn,  learn  to  know  this  one  pdint  of  religion,  that  God  will 
be  worshipped  as  he  hath  prescribed,  and  not  as  we  have  devised. 
And  that  his  will  is  wholly  in  the  Scriptures,  which  be  full  of 
God's  spirit,  and  pn^table  to  teach  the  truth. 
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JOHN  HEYWOOD.    Died  1665. 
THB   DRAMA.* 

Tm  name  of  John  Heywood  intiodnoes  ns  at  onoe  to  diat  department  of 
Liieratnie,  in  which  the  y.ngiiA  have  excelled  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world— 4he  Drama.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  precise  date  for  the  origin  of 
the  F^glifh  Drama.  In  tracing  its  history,  however,  we  must  make  four 
divisions — the  Miracle  Plays— the  Moral  Plays— the  Interludes — and  the 
legitimate  Drama. 

Tax  MimAGLX  Plats.  It  would  appear  that,  at  the  dawn  of  modem  civi- 
lization, most  countries  of  Europe  possessed  a  rode  kind  of  theatrical  enters 
taimnent,  oonsisting  of  the  ^ncipal  supernatural  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
TfwrtnnifinfH,  and  of  the  history  of  the  saints;  whence  they  were  called  Jtftro- 
des,  or  Mvradt  Plaift,  Some  of  their  8ul]|jocts  were  The  Creation — ^The  Fall 
of  Man— The  Flood— Abraham's  Sacrifice— The  Birth  of  Christ— His  Bap- 
tism, &C.  These  plays  were  acted  by  the  clergy,  and  were  under  their  im- 
mediate management,  for  they  maintained  that  they  were  fiivorable  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  and  the  representations  d 
these  plajrs  were  indecorous  and  pro&ne  in  the  hi^est  degree :  and  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  society,  when  ecclesiastics  patroniBed  such  scenes 
of  blasphemy  and  pollutionl  Let  us  hear  no  more  about  «the  good  old 
times,"  for  « times"  were  doubtless  fiur  worse  then  than  now. 

MoBAL  PxATS.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  Drama  was  the  Mond 
Play.  The  Moral  Plays  were  dramas  of  which  the  characters  were  chiefly 
allegorical  or  abstract  They  were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  Mira- 
cles, as  they  endeavored  to  convey  sound  moral  lessons,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  occasion  to  some  poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth  the 
characters,  and  assigning  appn^riate  speeches  to  each.  The  only  scriptural 
character  retained  in  them,  vras  the  DeviL  He  was  rendered  as  grotesque 
and  hideous  as  possible  by  the  mask  and  dress  he  wore.  We  learn  that  his 
exterior  was  shaggy  and  hairy,  one  of  the  characters  mistaking  him  for  a 
dancing  bear.  That  he  had  a  tail,  if  it  required  proof,  is  evident  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  one  play,  the  other  chief  character,  called  Vice,  asks  him 
for  a  piece  of  it  to  make  a  fly-trap.  Thus,  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
quite  a  sober  performance,  was  rendered  no  little  entertaining. 

1  We  now  enter  upon  the  age  of  Qaecn  Eltoibeth,  and  I  cannot  bat  Inaert  here  the  fbUowing  fine 
remarks  ttom  the  18th  voL  of  the  Edlnbnrgh  Beriew :— '<  We  cannot  realat  the  opportunity  of  bef% 
nytnsawordortwooraclaaaor  wrtten,  whom  we  have  long  worshipped  In  secret  with  a  »or. 
efUolatroas  Taneiatlon,  and  now  Itnd  onee  Bore  breostat  torward  aa  candidates  fbrpohllo  applattse 
Tlieeratowhkhtheybelanc^tKleed,hBsalw«y«appearedtOQsb7Sw  the  brightest  In  the  history 
of  SnUMi  literatarsk  or  Indeed  of  human  Intellect  and  capacity.  There  nerer  was,  anywhere,  any 
thing  nke  the  sixty  or  se^renty  years  that  ehipaed  firom  the  middle  of  EUabeth's  rdgn  to  Uie  period 
or  the  Bestoratlon.  In  point  of  real  fbrae  and  orlglnaltty  of  genlns,  netther  the  age  of  Pertdea,  nor 
the  age  or  Angnatos,  nor  the  ttmea  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of  Lonls  XIV.,  can  come  at  an  Into  comparison; 
fbr,  In  that  short  period,  we  shall  And  the  names  of  almost  aU  the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has 
rrer  prodoeedt— the  names  of  Shakspeare^  and  Baoon,  and  Spenser,  and  Mdnoy,  and  Hoiricer,  and 
Tkylor,  and  Barrow,  and  BaMgh,  and  Kapler,  and  Mltton,  and  Cndwoith,  and  Bobbea,  and  many 
others;— men,  an  of  them,  not  merely  of  great  talents  and  accomplishments^  hot  of  vast  oooapass 
and  reach  of  understanding,  and  <tf  minds  truly  ereatlfe  and  original  ^— not  perfecting  art  by  the 
dellaaoy  of  their  taste,  or  digeating  knowledge  by  the  Justness  of  their  reasonings;  bat  making  vaat 
and  substantial  addHttms  to  the  matertala  upon  which  taste  and  reason  mnst  bereafter  ba  e»- 
l^oyed^^-and  anlarglng;  to  an  Incredible  and  unparalMed  extant,  both  the  aloces  and  the  leeoumas 
of  the  hoBMi  flwnttlio.** 
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Lnnmun»M.i  The  Interludes  were  something  between  die  Moral  F)af 
and  the  modem  Bzama.  The  Moral  Plays  were  frequent  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VL  (1423—1461.)  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  (148iJ— 1609)  they 
floonshed  in  all  their  glory,  and  continued  in  finroe  down  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  iiTtA*^"«^'  century.  But  it  was  at  length  found  that  a  real  human  being, 
with  a  human  name,  was  better  caknilaled  to  awaken  the  qrmpathies,  and 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so  to  impress  them  with 
moral  troths,  than  a  being  who  only  represented  a  notion  of  the  mind.  The 
substitution  of  these  for  the  symbolical  characters,  gradually  took  place  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  before  its  close  the  1«lngii«h 
drama,  in  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

One  of  the  most  successful  writers  of  htierhide$  was  Jcdm  Heywood,  or  as 
he  was  coaamcmly  called,  »■  Merry  John  Heywood.*'  He  was  a  neiiTe  of 
I<ondof>,  biH  die  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  studied  Sos  some  time  ai 
Oxford,  but  did  not  take  his  degree.  He  was  of  a  social,  festive  genius,  the 
&Yori)to  of  Heniy  VHL,  and  afterwards  of  his  daughter,  Queen  Mary,  who 
were  delii^bted  with  his  dramatio  representations.  It  is  rather  oingiilar  that 
the  latter  should  have  been  so  much  pleased,  as  Heywood  exposed,  in  terms 
of  great  severiQr,  the  vicious  lives  of  the  occlesiastios.  The  play  which  per- 
haps best  illustrates  the  genius  of  Heywood,  is  that  called  the  <*  Foua  P's," 
which  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Palmer,^  a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary,'  and  a 
Pedler.  Four  such  knaves  afforded  so  humorous  a  man  as  Heywood  was, 
abundant  materials  for  satire,  and  he  has  improved  them  to  some  advantage. 
The  piece  opens  with  the  Palmer,  who  boasts  of  his  peregrinations  to  the 
Holy  Land,  to  Borne,  to  Santiago  in  Spain,  and  to  a  score  of  other  shrines. 
This  >TOi^^ipg  was  interrupted  by  the  Pardoner,  who  tells  him  that  he  has 
been  foolish  to  give  himself  so  much  trouble,  when  he  might  have  obtained 
the  object  of  his  journey — the  pardon  of  his  sins— at  home. 

For  at  your  door  myself  doth  dwell, 
Who  could  have  saved  your  soul  as  well, 
As  all  your  wide  wandering  shall  do. 
Though  ye  went  thrice  to  Jericho. 

The  Palmer  will  not  hear  his  labors  thus  disparaged,  and  he  thus  exclaims 

to  the  impostor,  the  relic-vender : 

Bight  seldom  is  it  seen,  or  never. 

That  truth  and  Pardoners  dwell  together. 

The  Pardoner  then  rails  at  the  folly  of  pilgrimages,  and  asserts  in  strong 

terms  the  virtues  of  his  spiritual  nostrums; 

With  small  cost,  and  without  any  pain, 
These  pardons  bring  them  to  heaven  plain. 

The  Poticary  now  speaks,  and  is  resolved  to  have  his  share  of  the  merit. 
Of  what  avail  are  all  the  vtranderings  of  the  one  or  the  relics  of  the  other, 
antil  the  soul  is  separated  ftom  the  body?    And  who  sends  so  many  into  the 


1  ▲  ipMlM  or  teee^  ao  ctftod  b«aiiM  ttey  wen  plBfol  ol  <te  Mivwfe  4r/MM«r. 

tBvcryfUBitfwwaPflgitimbateTenrFIIfrlmwuiiotaByiiier.  The  Pilgrim  Moiaied  was  om 
whoMl  YMtod  any  tmlga  sliore,  and  wte  on  fate  return  wore  aome  tiadgo  pecoUar  to  Uie  place 
VMM.  Tteae^  tor  litftaiiee,wl»yWtedttiestatae  or  St  JkiBM  at  Santiago  (Siiabi)  wore,  on  Uielr 
nttva,  fte  aeaOop-ataB  ao  freqaent  ta  tbat  nelglilMUbood.  Bat  Um  term  Valmer  was  applied  to 
UKMeotttrwbolOMlvMtodttaebolyplaoeBorPaleaUiie,  in  token  of  whMi  he  bore  in  bla  hat  a  oaaU 
poctiSB  of  tte  palm*  which  ao  mndi  abonndB  In  thai  regkm. 

•  In  carty  ttame  the  apoUieeary  and  phyeldan  were  united  la  the  laaia  pvaon. 


odMT  W€ckl  9M  the  apodtecaryl  Eaoapt  Miofa  m  may  happen  to  be  faangedf 
(whvdi,  for  any  dung  he  knows,  may  be  the  fete  of  the  Palmer  and  Par- 
doner,) who  diet  by  any  other  help  than  that  of  the  apothecary  t  As,  there- 
tve,  it  is  he,  he  siqrs,  who  fills  heaven  with  inmates,  who  is  so  mnch  entitled 
to  the  graAiUaie  of  mankind  t  The  Pardoner  is  here  indignant,  and  asks  what 
it  die  baoiAt  of  dying,  and  what,  eoii8eqnently,Aen8e<^anapoiheoary,eTen 
dKXild  he  kill  a  thoasaad  a  day,  to  men  who  are  not  in  a  stale  of  graoef 
And  wha^  lelovts  the  other,  woold  be  the  use  of  a  tfaonsaiid  pavdona  roond 
the  neok,  unless  people  died  1  The  PMioaiy,  who  is  tfie  most  sensible  of  iIm 
iucee,  cooolndea  that  all  of  them  are  rogues,  when  die  Pedler  makes  his  ap* 
peaiance. 

He,  like  his  companioas,  oommenda  his  wares.  How  eon  there  be  any 
lore  witbooi  oowtsh^  ?  Aiid  how  eaA  women  be  won  wMioot  aooh  tempt* 
mg  gifts  as  are  in  his  seek  f 

Who  lireA  in  love  and  love  would  win, 

Even  at  diis  pack  he  must  begin. 
He  then  displays  his  wares,  and  entreats  them  to  buy :  but  the  churchmen 
of  that  day  were  beggars,  not  buyers ;  and  the  Poticaiy  is  no  less  cunning. 
At  length  die  Pardoner  reverts  to  the  subject  of  conversation  when  the  Pedler 
entered,  and,  in  order  to  dmw  out  the  opinion  of  the  last  comer,  states  the 
argument  between  himself  and  his  two  companions.  The  Pedler  seems,  at 
first,  surprised  that  the  profession  of  an  apothecary  is  to  kill  men,  and  thinks 
the  world  may  very  well  do  without  one;  but  the  odier  assures  him  he  is 
mider  a  mistake ;  that  the  Poticary  is  the  most  useful,  and  for  this  notable 
reason,  that  when  any  man  feels  that  his  «  conscience  is  ready,**  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  send  for  the  practitioner,  who  will  at  once  despatch  him. 

Weary  of  their  disputes  for  pre-eminence  of  merit  and  usefulness,  the 
Pedler  proposes  that  the  other  three  shall  strive  for  the  mastery  by  lying,  and 
that  the  greatest  liar  shall  be  recognised  as  head  of  the  rest  The  task  he 
imposes  on  them  cannot,  he  says,  be  a  heavy  one,  for  all  are  used  to  it 
They  are  each  to  tell  a  tale.  The  Poticary  commences,  and  the  Pardoner 
fi)llowB.  Their  lies  are  deemed  very  re8i)ectable,  but  the  Palmer  is  to  be 
Tiotorioiis,  as  he  ends  his  tale  in  these  words  >— 

Yet  have  I  seen  many  a  mile, 

And  many  a  woman  in  the  while ; 

And  not  one  good  ciqr,  town,  or  borough, 

In  Christendom  but  I  have  been  diorough : 

And  this  I  would  ye  should  understand, 

I  have  seen  women,  five  hundred  thousand : 

Tet  in  all  places  where  I  have  been, 

Of  all  the  women  that  I  hare  seen, 

I  never  saw  nor  knew  in  my  conscience, 

Any  one  woman  out  of  patience. 

Nodiing  oan  exceed  the  surprise  of  die  other  three  at  diis  astounding  asser- 
tion, except  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  made  to  exproas  unwillingly 
yet  involuntaril3r-»the  Fidmer*s  superiority  in  die  «mo8t  ancient  and  notable 
art  of  lying.** 

Poticary,   By  the  mass,  there's  a  great  lie  I 
Pardoner,  I  never  heard  a  greater — hy  our  Ladyl 
Pedler,      A  greater!  nay,  knew  yon  any  one  so  greatt 

And  so  ends  dw old  interhylfi  of  "Mciry  John  Heywood,''  of  the  ** Four  P's.** 
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JOHN  STILL, 
AND   HIS  OAMMBR  OimTOll^S   NBC1>1«.  < 

To  J6h»  S^  uMMter  of  sitt  of  C&riBt't  College,  OamlWklgB^  and  wnJk&m 
qnemljT  aichdeaoon  of  Sudbury,  and  lastly  bishop  of  Batti  «iid  Wetts,  iv  an 
enbed  the  flnt  genuiiie  comedy  in  our  language:  Ir  ^fm  fint  WMd  iu  1566, 
and  was  piiBted  in  ld75^  under  die foUowing  titlcr:  <( A  lyght  futhy,  pleasant, 
and  meris  Coanidy,  intjrtoied  Gsanaier  Gionon^t  Hedto;  flayed  on  Ibe  stage 
not  kuige  ago  in  Chxisie's  CoUedge,  in  Gaoibridge.  Afade  by  iXx.  8^  master 
of  art."  As  the  first  comedy  m  our  langaage^  it  would  demand  aHetitioa, 
independent  of  its  merit  But  ic  Aot  a  sen  ef  merit  ia  its  i«nBy.  it  is  written 
in  rhyme.  The  humor  id  broad,  AmiHar,  and  gtoteeqoe.  The  oharaetert 
axe  sketched  with  a  strong,  fhoogfa  ooarse  oatlitte,  and  aro  to  the  last  ooa- 
sisiently  supported.  Some  of  the  language,  howerer,  and  mai^  of  the  inei- 
dents»  are  such  as  give  us  no  very  fiivorable  viisw  of  tfie  manaert  Of  the 
times^  when  the  most  learned  and  polished  of  the  land,  &e  inmat^if  of  a 
oniTeraity,  could  listen  with  delight  to  dialogue  often  tinctured  "v^fth  phrasee 
of  the  lowest  and  grossest  character,  and  that,  too,  written  by  a  prelate.  Bo^ 
as  a  cuziodty,  we  will  give  the  outline  of  this  old  piece. 

Hie  characters  consist  of  Diccon,  a  cunning  wag,  who  Uves  on  stolen  baoon 
and  mischief;  Hodge,  a  mere  bumpkin;  Gammer  Gurton,  and  Dame  Chat» 
two  brawling  old  wives;  Mas  Drotor  Rat,  an  intermeddling  priest,  who 
would  radier  run  the  risk  of  a  broken  head  fban  loae  a  tithe-pig;  and  6ib^ 
the  cat.    The  plot  turns  upon  the  loss  of  the  Gammer's  only  needle, 

A  litde  thing  with  an  hole  in  the  end,  as  bright  as  any  siller, 
Small,  long,  sharp  at  the  point,  and  straight  as  any  pillar. 

The  disaster  happens  while  the  dame  is  mending  an  article  of  clothing  of 
bar  man  Hodge.  In  the  midst  of  the  operation,  Gib,  the  oat,  wlio  is  M>  un- 
hnpettaat  personage  in  the  play,  disturbs  the  Ganmier's  sereni^  by  HMldii^ 
a  fcnive  flOtempt  on  a  pern  of  mift.  The  Gammer,  in  ^paaBioa,diro«tlh* 
hefiiff»aiecitioiied  artk4e  of  apparel  at  Gib^  and  that  vaknble  instmmenr  ef 
feude  eooPOBay  is  meet  unhappily  lost  After  a  firuitlesa  search  in  all  iauh 
Enable  plaoee,  D&D6on,  the  bedbm,  se^ng  that  tills  affiur  would  tJSbid  some 
flport,  sttaif^ittray  hies  him  to  Dame  Cl^  and  tells  her  how  Gammer  Gm^ 
too  faM  adethsed  her  of  stealing  her  poultry.  He  next  appliee  to  the  GalmmMk 
send  tow«  110  9Aw  Dame  Chat  pick  up  the  needle  at  the  Oammer^s  door* 
This  briBga  Ifte  fwb  old  ladiee  together.  The  one  aieouaes  the  other  of  steals 
log  her  gooiiBy  and  fWxn  words  they  soon  pvoeeed-  «>  btowa^  in  which  Dame 
Cbu  oomefl  otf  vlcttntoas.  In  this  extremity  the  Gammer  applies  fbr  relief 
to  the  curate,  Doctor  Itat  Here  a|^n  Diccon  interposes,  and  persuades  the 
learned  ecclesiastic  to  creep  in  the  silent  hour  of  night  into  Dame  Chat'^ 
boMe,  when  be  will  see  her  at  work  with  the  afixesaid  needle.  Meanwhile 
IHoooD  givee  Daoae  Chat  ztttioe  that  Hodge  will  that  night  pay  an  evil-inten* 
lieaed  viaitscion  to  her  poultry.  The  dame  aoooidingly  preparea  ibr  his  ra» 
eeptkm,  and  instead  of  the  needle,  the  doctor  meets  with  a  dooi^bar,  wielded 
by  the  maacuiine  hand  of  the  Dame,  (who  conceives  it  to  be  Hoti^)  to  tit^ 
no  small  detriment  of  die  said  Doctor's  skull.  To  the  bafly  Gammer  Gurton' 
has  now  recourse ;  when,  after  a  long  argument,  the  author  of  the  mischief  i»| 
discovered,  and  eiyoined  a  certain  ceremony  by  way  of  expiation;  and  aa  f 
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pMlfmiBttj  6tBp,  glrw  Hodg*  a  mamsi  tliuinp  on  %  pait  of  his  person,  ihat,  to 
tb*  wokpkontB  great  dieoomfitore,  leads  to  the  detection  of  the  invaluable 
needle,  which  it  seenn  had  been  seourely  lodged  in  that  aforementioned 
■rtiole  of  clothing  on  whioh  the  Gammer  had  been  at  work. 

Hodge's  preparation  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fugiuve  needle,  and  his  attempt 
It  elieit  a  friendlj  qpazk  fiom  Gib's  eyes  to  help  him  to  light  his  candle  is 
deecsribed  with  great  kmnor. 
The  Gammer'B  hoy  sa]rs>— 

Gammer,  if  jre  win  taugfa,  look  Sn  but  at  the  doot^ 
And  see  how  Hodge  lieth  tombling  and  tossing  amids  the  floor, 
Raking  there^— some  fire  to  find  among  the  ashes  dead, 
Where  there  is  not  one  sparic  so  big  as  a  pin's  heed: 
At  last  in  a  dark  oomor  two  spajrks  he  thought  he  seesi 
Whioh  were  indeed  nought  else,  but  Gib  our  cat's  twt>  ejes. 
"PnS,  quod  Hodge,  ♦i*i>iiHng  thereby  to  have  fire  without  doubt ; 
'  With  that  Gib  shut  her  two  eyes,  and  so  the  fire  went  oat; 
And  by  and  by  them  opened,  eren  as  they  were  before, 
Wkh  diat  the  sparks  appeared  even  as  they  had  done  of  yore ; 
And  ever  as  Hodge  there  blew  the  fire  as  he  did  think, 
Gib,  as  she  felt  the  blast,  straightway  began  to  wink ; 
Till  Hodge  foil  to  swearing,  as  came  best  to  his  turn, 
The  fire  was  sure  bewitcht,  and  therefore  would  not  bum: 
At  last,  Gib  up  the  stairs  among  the  old  posts  and  pins. 
And  Hodge  he  hied  him  after,  till  broke  were  both  bis  shins. 

And  so  ends  the  hunioroiis  old  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 


ROGER  ASCJlAJ^    1515—1568. 

Taa  name  of  Roger  Asoham  deservedly  ranks  high  in  English  literature;. 
He  was  bom  in  1515,  and  took  his  degree  at  die  University  of  Gembridgeaft 
iIm  age  of  nineteen.*    That  he  was  pre-eminently  skilled  in  the  Gteek  ian- 

,  is  evident  from  the  foot,  that  a  few  years  after  he  left  theUniversi^^  he 
I  invited  by  Sir  John  Cheke  to  become  preceptor  of  the  learned  Unguages  to 
iUiaabeth  $  which  ofllce  he  discharged  for  two  years  with  great  credit  and  satis- 
foction  to  himselil  as  well  as  to  his  illustrious  pupiL  Soon  after  this,  he  went 
abroad,  and  remained  about  three  years  in  Germany.  On  his  return  he  was 
selected  to  fill  the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  YL,  but  on  the  death  «f 
^e  king  he  retired  to  the  Univerai^.  On  the  aocesslon  of  Eliaabeth  he  w«s 
inmediately  dSsdngnidied,  and  read  with  the  qoeen,  some  hours  eve«y  di^, 

■   -  -  . 

1  **AaeliBn  enteraA  Cunbrtdge  at  a  time  when  the  laafc  gnat  zerolutlon  of  the  fafirTkntml  woAl 
«M  flUiDg  every  academical  mlxid  wlUi  ardor  or  aozie^.  ThedeetmottonoftbeOoubuatteopoIltfla 
«D»lreb  (lOi,)  Imd  driven  the  Ontka  with  tMr  lia«aNie  Mo  tte  intetlDr  pait^ 
erpdBtlBf  had  made  the  bookaeaeUyattalnahle,  and  Greek  now  began  to  be  tanght  In  Sogland. 
She  deoMaea  of  LolharhMi  already  sued  an  the  natJona  oftheBomlah  erauminlon  wtth  eontro- 
wif  and  dlMeaakm.  2f«w  itodJee  of  Itteratareb  and  new  teneto  of  reUglon,  ftvnd  eoq^loyment  fcr 
aBwtoweredailroiieof  trothfOrambltloiiiof  ikme.  Learning  wa»  at  that  time  proaeouted  wtth 
that  eageraeee  and  penevemnoe  which  In  this  age  of  IndUkrenoe  and  dlaslpatlon  It  li  not  eaay  to 
aaaeelteb  To  teach,  or  to  leara,  was  at  once  the  bnelneee  and  the  pleasure  of  academical  ttfe;  and 
am  emalatton  of  atady  waa  ralaed  by  Oiefce  and  Smith,  to  which  even  the  preeent  age  perhaps  owes 
■any  adTantagee,  wtthont  remembering  or  knowing  Ita  benefeetor*.**  Bead— Johnsoa*s  •*X4fb  of 
•  stt.  Ml^  or  lfarphy*s  adttlaa. 
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in  the  latin  snd  Gfe^k  hagusgaf.    In  tfifo  ettoe,  ftnd  m  Ail  of  ] 

taij,  he  oonthmed  at  oourt  Car  the  remainder  of  Us  life.    He  died  in  Septan* 

ber,  1568,  at  the  age  of  fiAy-thiee. 

The  two  principal  worits  of  Ascham  are  ttie  *Toxophilii8^  and  •(Th« 
School  Master."  The  Toxophilasi  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  treatise  npon 
srohery;  and  the  main  design  of  Asoham  in  writing  it  was  to  apoiogiae  ibr 
the  seal  with  which  he  studied  and  practised  the  art  of  shooting,  a&d  t9 
show  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  art  in  all  natkms  and  at  all  tinet,  and  its 
acknowledged  ntiliiy  not  only  in  matters  of  war,  but  as  an  innocent  and  en> 
gaging  pastime  in  times  of  peace.  The  whole  work  is  in  the  «li^M»g»^A  iormf 
the  qteakers  being  Tozophilus,  a  lover  of  archery,  and  Philologos,  a  student 
After  a  very  graceful  introduction,  Tozophilus  proceeds  to  show  that  eome 
relaxation  and  pastime  are  to  be  mingled  with  «sadde  matters  of  the  minde,** 
a  position  which  the  studious  Philologus  eodeavtm  to  oontrovert* 

PkUologtii. — How  much  is  to  be  mvea  to  the  authcmtj  either 
ci  Aristotle  or  Tully,  I  cannot  tell ;  Siia  I  am  snre,  which  thing 
this  hdr  wheat  (God  save  it^  maketh  me  Temember,  that  those 
husbandmen  which  rise  earhest,  and  come  latest  home,  and  are 
content  to  have  their  dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought  into  the 
field  to  them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  hare  fiitter  mras  in  the 
hardest  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at  noon  time  of  the  day, 
or  ebe  make  merry  with  their  neighbonrs  at  the  ale.  And  so  a 
schobr  that  purposes  fo  be  a  good  husbend,  and  desireth  to  reap 
and  enpy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  till  and  sow  thereafter. 
Out  b^  seed  time,  which  be  scholars,  as  it  is  yery  timely  and 
when  we  be  young,  so  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it 
may  not  be  let  slip  one  hour. 

jfbx&pbilus,r---Fci  contmry wise^  I  heard  mysdf  a  good  hus- 
haad  at  hk  book  once  say,  that  to  <»nit  study  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  mne  of  the  year,  made  as  much  fnr  the  increase 
of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  time  fallow,  maketh  for  the 
better  increase  of  com.  This  we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploug^ied 
every  year,  the  com  cometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain 
is  smaU,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and  threshed,  giveth 
'venr  evil  &ale,'  So  those  which  never  leave  poring  on  their 
becws,  ha^re  oftentimee  as  thin  invention  as  other  poor  men  have, 
mad  MB  sraftH  wit  and  weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.  And  thus 
your  husbandry,  methink,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous 
SBudge  that  o&  very  evil  proves,  than  the  labour  of  a  good  hus- 
baikd,  tfaait  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.    And  surely  the  best  wits 

1  Tnm  *MB  (ro(0«),  «*  bow.**  uad  pUkt  (#a«s).  «a  Mmd."  Tlw  orfgliial  tMto  na»  tbmt-' 
"ItaopbUoa,  the  Sebole  or  FkrOUoiiB  of  SiMMtlnge,  eontByiied  In  U  Booket.  WMtten  fey  Bogar 
Aa^m  1»H  sa<1  i^^  newly  iMnned.  FlcMannt  fbr  an  GentleiBai  md  Teomen  of  mmgmmt%  ttr 
tken' ps«ttne  to  TCod«^  onA  P««Stable  flir  tbtyr  UM  to  Mtowe,  bott  ta  W)m«  «a«  ns^ 

tftosa  odBlnblocrtaeinaorttewoilwof  BogsrAMfaaai,  aee  mummHii  loylo^r,  W,m 
1^  AttaMB'*  liflih  )Mt  <iaoto4  fhmi :  aiM»  a  weD^wrttltt  1ft  IB  BHrtlor  OolMl^^ 


to  teaming  mriMt  neeb  hare  much  recfefttion  and  easing  htm  lUebe 
book)  or  ebe  they  mar  themselres ;  when  base  and  dmnpbh  wita 
can  never  be  hurt  with  continual  study ;  as  ye  see  in  luting,  that 
a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let  down,  but  at  such  time  . 
as  when  a  man  needs  play,  when*  the  base  and  dull  string  need** 
eth  narer  to  be  mored  out  of  kk  pkee< 

The  work  also  goes  fully  into  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  so  that  the 
«*  Schole  for  Shootinge"  is  a  complete  manual  of  archery,  containing  not  only 
a  learned  history  of  the  art,  and  the  highest  encomiums  on  its  excellence  and 
utility,  but  likewise  the  most  minute  practical  details,  even  down  to  the 
species  of  goose  fVom  the  wing  of  which  the  best  feathers  are  to  be  plucked 
for  the  shaft.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  lively  and  entertaining 
manner  >— 

m   PRAISE   OF  THE    GOOSE. 

nxophilui^^-^Yet  well  &re  the  gentle  goose,  which  bniig»th 
to  a  man  ao  many  exceeding  commodities  1  For  the  fopee  ia 
man's  comfcnrt  in  war  and  in  peace,  pleepiog  and  waking*  What 
pzaise  soerer  ia  ffiveo  to  shooting,  the  goose  may  challenge  the 
best  part  of  it.  Mow  well  doth  she  make  «  man  fare  at  his  table  I 
How  easily  doth  she  ipake  a  man  He  in  his  bed !  How  fit,  evea 
aa  her  featkeioB  be  only  for  shooting,  so  be  h«er  quills  for  writing. 

Pi^Za^^,-*— Indeed,  To^ophile»  that  is  the  best  praise  yoa 
gave  to  a  goose  vet,  and  surely  I  would  have  said  you  had  lieen 
to  blame  if  you  had  overskipt  it. 

Toxophilus, — ^The  Romans,  I  tro\v,  Philologe,  not  so  tnuch  ben 
cause  a  goose  with  crying  saved  their  capitolium»  with  their  golden 
Jupiter,  did  make  a  golden  goose,  and  set  her  in  the  top  of  the 
capitolium,  and  appointed  also  the  censors  to  allow,  out  of  the 
eommpn  batch,  yearly  stipends  for  the  finding  of  certain  geese  ; 
the  Romans  did  not,  I  say,  give  ail  this  himor  to  a  goose  for  thai 
good  deed  OBly,  but  for  other  infinite  mo,*  which  come  daily  to  a 
man  by  geese ;  and  surely  if  I  should  declaim  in  the  praise  of 
any  manner  of  beast  hving,  I  would  choose  a  goose*  6at  th^ 
goose  hath  made  us  fiee  too  far  from  oar  matter. 

But  Aflcdiam  bad  anottier  object  ki  writing  the  Toxophilus:  it  was  wi&  the 
tiew  of  presenting  to  the  public  a  specimen  of  a  purer  and  more  correct 
AgUsh  style  than  that  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  acouBtom«lf  wad 
with  the  hope  of  calling  the  atte^ioH  of  the  learned  firom  the  exolosive  itudy 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  vernacular  language.* 
Consequently,  he  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  a  style  truly  English  in 

IWlwreM.  tlfofe. 

•  lteyh»no^tnktokteduidteMvotentheftrt,l»iwtedsnoUieriiMUve  In  wiltiiw  the  ToxopMr 
la^  jiUMly*  to  dimct  atttntton  of  the  poopla  ftrom  auuiy  of  Uw  borbaroua  RporU  wlilch  exMad  la 
Ml<lliy»M«|kMbMr-teldiwu>dbMU'telUi«.  K  to  on  OMont  U«t  Quoen  fiUsabeU,  mm*  «A«r  aht 
amonOtdi  th6  throng  ontcftiiMd  Um  Fmch  ambuMdon  with  bcv  and  baUrbomoi.  M*  itfQ4 
lMCMl(  a  apoolatTCM  tf  tho  ftOMuaaent  onUl  lix  In  Um  evoQlnf  1 1 


pios^  composition;  am!  waa  aafcottg <h6  ftwt  tft  fejiek ib€  m»  of  iini|W i»6rf»' 
and  Uioms;  a  fiiAhkm  whieh,  in  the  titnd  of  Hatty  Vm^  begaa  »  te  twy 
prevalent.    The  following  is 

HIS  APOLOOt   POR  WSmm  IN  XllOltiB. 

If  any  man  wonM  blame  me  ekhet  for  taking  svck  a  mirtter  In 
handt  or  else  for  writing  it  in  the  En^h  tongue,  this  answer  I 
may  make  liim»  that  when  the  best  oi  the  realm  think  it  honest 
(or  them  to  use,  I,  one  of  the  meanest  sort,  ought  not  lo  suppose  it 
Tile  for  me  to  write :  and  though  to  have  ni^itlen  it  io  another 
tongae  had  been  both  more  profitable  for  my  study,  and  also  more 
honest  for  mr  name,  yet  I  can  think  my  labour  well  bestowed,  if 
with  a  little  hinderance  of  my  profit  and  name  may  eome  any  for- 
therance  to  the  pleasure  or  eoramodity  of  the  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men of  Endand,  for  whose  sake  I  took  this  matter  in  hand.  And 
as  for  the  Latin  or  Greek  tongue,  every  thing  is  So  eite&ndy 
done  in  Aem,  that  none  can  do  better ;  in  tibe  Eng^jrii  tongue, 
contrary,  every  thing  in  a  manner  so  meanly,  bodi  for  the  matter 
and  handBng,  that  no  man  can  do  worse.  F(^  therein  the  least 
learned,  finr  the  most  part,  have  been  always  most  ready  to  write. 
And  they  which  had  least  hope  in  Latin  have  been  most  bold  in 
Engfish :  when  surely  every  man  that  is  most  ready  to  talk  is  not 
most  able  to  write.  He  that  will  write  well  in  any  tongue,  must 
fcflow  tlds  counsel  of  Aristotle,  to  speak  as  the  common  people  do, 
to  think  it»  wise  men  do :  as  so  should  every  man  understand  hi^, 
sod  the  judgment  of  wise  men  allow  him.  Many  English  writers 
have  not  done  so,  but,  using  strange  wends,  sb  Latin,  Freiu^h,  and 
Italian,  do  make  all  things  dark  and  hard.  Once  J  communed 
with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to  be  enriched  and 
increased  tfiereby,  saying.  Who  wiU  not  praise  that  feast  where  a 
man  shaQ  drink  at  a  dmner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beert  Truly 
fouotli  I)  &ey  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  by  himself  alone,  but 
n  yon  put  malvesye^  and  sack,  red  wine  and  white,  ate  and  beier, 
and  w  in  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  not  easy  to  be  known, 
nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  body. 

The  other  principal  work  of  Roger  Ascham  is  his  «  School  Master.'*    Of 

amitSlil»«'T»i  itkati  M>itui,or  mia  mi  >gr»ct  wmj  of  l^mMng  libMrm  to  oiWtowtMd, 
wiS%  aad  apmk  tbe  Latin  tonfne;  bat  tpceWlj  pmyMed  for  tlw  prtrata  brtnftnc  op  of  yooth  in 

|pt^l^i,y.fy  ffmA  <irtM«Mri«m»«  'bana^  ami  ttmunnManm  mlM>  •»  ^n  rnnfih  —  ha^w  fciyA  tlia  Lattn  tanyi^ 

tn4  wooU  by  theowdTM,  and  wKhoitt  •  MdiooliBMlBr,  In  ttaoft  time  and  With  rau^ 

■illkliiit  IrttMj  rill  iiiilfinrnil  -rlTi^  imil  nmrt  Tnllii-   Om  oTIte  aool  oMooa  tMIn  oToM 

book*  li  tbe  Mtowlng^  wUeh  I  wffl  gt««  te  ftfll  Ibr  Om  Iranor  of  IL 

^DrtnkondWcaeome:  df  the  taaon  BMDile  oTllio  vM*  >ttt  of  DrUlM  In  «M  now  In  tbe  fctut. 
ddtoee  of  Orwt  Brittalne  and  Ireland :  with  an  eepoeltfl  doctantion  of  tho  polenert  tfeitiM^  AM 
ate  iTMrKaglUb  Ale;  WKhtdseeM^llon  of  tfl  eeeteorwiAen^  ftotttheOeeanleaM  tbo 
ttumattWoamnm  Aa  d*Oi  the  eamea  of  an  ente  of  Weather,  fidre  or  ftrata^  deet,  xelno^  banil 
k  ^>yowr%  mmm,  ttomte,  'ifMdtn^  ttnoidw  MM  I^MBliit.  PiMiildaer 
T 


78 '  AMHAM.  [tTiWAmfg, 

thii,  Dr.  Johafon  mj»:  •h  k  tomotmd  widi  giwt  Tigor,  u>i  finished  with 
great  aooaney:  and  perhepe  oootains  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given 
jbr  the  ttod/  of  languages."    He  thus  leeommends  an 

DITBIMIZTUBI  OF  STUPT  AKD  B2XBCI8B. 

I  would  wish,  that  beside  some  good  time,  fitly  appointed,  and 
constantly  kept,  to  increase  by  i^uiing  the  knoinedge  of  the 
tongues,  and  learning,  youn^  gentleraen  should  use,  and  delight 
in  aU  courtly  exercises,  and  gentlemanlike  pastimes.  And  good 
cause  why :  for  the  self-same  noUe  city  of  Athens,  justly  com- 
mended ot  me  before,  did  wisely,  and  upon  great  coosideratioa, 
appoint  the  muses,  Apdlo  and  F^las,  to  be  patrons  of  leamingr  to 
their  youth.  For  the  muses,  besides  learning,  were  also  ladies  of 
daring,  miith,  and  minstrelsy :  ApoUo  was  god  of  shooting,  and 
andior  of  cunning  pla3nng  upon  instruments;  PtoJlas  also  was 
lady  mistress  in  wars.  Whereby  was  nothing  else  meant,  bnt  that 
learning  should  be  always  mingled  with  honest  mivth  and  comely 
exercises ;  and  that  war  also  should  be  goremed  by  learning  and 
moderated  by  wisdom ;  as  did  well  appear  in  thoee  captains  of 
Athens  named  by  me  before,  and  also  in  Scipio  and  Cissar,  the 
two  diamonds  of  Rome.  And  Palkis  was  no  more  feared  in 
wenring  JEgidCf^  than  she  wiis  praised  for  choosing  OHvamf* 
where^  shmeth  the  glory  of  learning,  which  thus  was  govemor 
and  mistress,  in  the  noble  tity  of  Athens,  both  of  war  aid  peace. 

That  die  sohoobnaster  wa:»  not  so  well  rewarded  at  this  period,  notwidi- 
standing  the  high  value  pla  ^  on  classical  literature,  may  be  drawn  ftom 
the  following  complaint  of  A  jcham,  on 

TKB  OOVSBaOSNCES  OF  NSOLKCTED  EOUCATION. 

It  is  pity  that,  commonly,  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among 
rery  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse, 
than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  wocd, 
but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a 
stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  year,  and  loth  to  olfor  to  idbe 
other  two  hundred  shillings.  Qod,  that  sitteth  in  heayen,  laugh- 
eth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it 
should ;  for  he  sufiereth  them  to  haye  tame  and  well-ordefed 
horee,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
end,  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horse  than  coraf(nt  in  theii 
children.* 

la  tteMShlMahtoacn^brtliapidMMl  nd  tiidMtrkMMHnldrlolMVaBSp««l«;  a  gnuamatkidl 
hnmwr  of  LulMok;  aa4  now  moat  lesniadly  enlarged,  awpUfled,  and  traaalated  Into  SngUah  prom 
and  TecM:  By  Joka  Ttylor.  London  i  Printed  by  Anne  OrUBn,  1M7,  Uo,- 

t  TiM  iltto,  the  alicld  of  Minerva. 

t  Tbe  oMTt,  wMoh  tlM  li  MM  to  1MM«  pnAneed,  and  tiMM  JMd  tte  ilgM  to  flt«  h«  maw  (AlliA^ 


•  Wtm  tnm  tt  1^  and  e?«r  mut  ba-**aa  y  aow,  ao  ilMdl  ye  ain  rta».** 


DANOfiM  OF  FORSfdff  TRATKL. 

I  know  diveis  m)tAe  penonageg*  aiMl  many  w(^y  gentlemen 
of  England,  whom  all  the  syren  songs  of  Italy  could  nerer  un- 
twine from  the  mast  of  God's  word ;  nor  no  inchantment  of  Tanity 
overturn  them  £fom  the  fear  of  Qod  and  bve  of  honesty. 

But  I  know  as  many,  or  mo,  and  some,  sometime  my  dear 
fnends,  (for  whose  sake  I  hate  going  into  that  country  the  more,) 
who»  parting  out  of  England  fervent  in  the  love  of  Christ's  doc* 
tme,  and  wt^  furnish^  with  the  lear  of  God,  returned  out  of 
Italy  wona  traasformed  than  ever  wia  any  in  Circe's  court.  I 
know  diTers,  that  went  out  of  England  men  of  innocent  life,  men 
of  excellent  learning,  who  returned  out  of  Italy,  not  only  with 
wone  manners,  but  also  with  less  learning ;  neither  so  willing  to 
lire  ordeiiy,  nor  yet  so  habie  to  speak  learnedly,  as  they  were  at 
home,  before  they  went  abroad.      »  »  ♦  ♦ 

BtA  I  am  afinud  that  over  many  of  our  travellers  into  Italy  do 
oel  eachew  the  way  to  Circe's  court,  but  gO|  and  ride,  and  run, 
and  fly  thither ;  they  make  great  haste  to  come  to  her ;  they 
make  great  suit  to  serve  her ;  yea,  I  could  pcHUt  out  some  with 
mj  finger,  that  never  had  gcme  out  of  England,  but  only  to  serve 
C^Tce  in  Italy.  ♦  ♦  •  fi  you  thiok  we  judge  amiss,  and  write 
too  sore  against  you,  hear  what  the  Italian  sayeth  of  the  English- 
man; whst  the  master  reporteth  of  the  scholar,  who  uttereth 
plainh'  what  is  taught  by  him,  and  what  is  learned  by  you,  say- 
mg,  JtngUit  ItalianaiOf  e  tm  Diabolo  incamaio :  that  is  to  say, 
**  you  remain  men  in  shape  and  fashion,  but  become  devils  in  life 
and  condition."       »••♦♦♦ 

If  some  do  not  well  unTlerstand  what  is  an  Englishman  Italian- 
ated*  I  will  plainly  tell  him :  '*  He  that  by  living  and  tiavelUng 
m  Italy,  brii^g;eth  home  into  England,  out  of  Italy,  the  religion, 
the  learning,  the  pdicy,  the  experience,  the  manners  of  ItEuy." 
l^at  18  to  say,  lor  religion,  papistry,  or  worse ;  for  learning,  less 
coonnottly  tlmn  they,  carried  out  with  them ;  for  policy,  a  factious 
heart,  a  discoursing  head,  a  mind  to  meddle  in  all  men's  matters ; 
for  experience,  plenty  of  new  mischiefs  never  known  in  England 
befcre ;  fat  manners,  variety  of  vanities,  and  change  of  filthy  lying. 

Then  they  have  in  more  reverence  the  triumphs  of  Petrarch, 
than  the  Genesis  of  Moses ;  they  make  more  account  of  TuUy's 
Offices,  than  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  of  a  tale  in  Boccacio,  than  a 
story  of  the  Bible.  Then  they  count  as  &bles  the  holy  mysteries 
of  christian  religion.  They  make  Christ  and  his  Gospel  only 
serve  civ3  policy.  Then  neither  religion  cometh  amiss  to  them. 
In  time  they  be  promoters  of  both  openly ;  In  place,  again,  mockers 
of  both  privily,  as  I  wrote  once  in  a  rude  rhyme ; 

Now  new,  iMw  old,  now  both,  x)QW  Wtlie^  i 

To  temr^  Uie  world'i  poiu^e,  they  case  not  with  wfaetbas. 


azMor.  CnHiinwui^ 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.     1664-.1686. 

«<F«ir  vfaatMteiB,"  mj9  an  able  wxiier,^  <*«ppetur  m  weU  fitted  la  «tcjlD 
•nthmwatio  admiaakm,  as  thai  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Uniting  all  the  aooom* 
pliahments  which  Toothful  aidor  and  nniveisality  of  talent  could  acquire  or 
1;>e8tew;  delighting  nations  by  the  witchery  of  hia  powers,  and  courts  by  the 
ihscination  of  his  address ;  leaving  the  learned  astonished  at  hie  proficiency^ 
and  the  ladies  enraptured  with  his  grace ;  and  ooinnranicating,  wbeierer  he 
went,  die  lore  and  spirit  of  gtedaese,  he  was  end  wall  deserved  to  b*  Iba 
iM  of  the  aga  IB  which  ha  lived.  60  vara  a  onloft  of  atMeCictk*  to  iwin 
onsfnmail  a  cmnwtnuioo  of  azodlaDca,  such  a  fompenad  of  niiiilaijF  mimwn 
with  literary  distiBelioii,  and  courtly  refinement  with  aohle  jrankneaa,  pMW 
him  a  passport  to  eveiy  heart,  and  secured  him,  at  onoe,  universal  sympathy 
and  esteem." 

He  was  bom  in  1554.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Qxlbrd,  and  qq 
leaving  the  University,  though  only  eighteen,  commenced  his  travels  abroad. 
He  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  horrible  popidi  massacre  of,  St  Bartiiolo* 
mew,  on  the  mgfat  of  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  and  took  refiige  with  many 
olhsES  at  the  house  of  Sir  Franois  Walain^iam,  at  that  lime  ambawadof  thara 
fiom  F.nglaad^  Leaving  Paris  soon  after,  he  pursued  his  route  thioiagh  Gai»« 
many  and  Italy,  and  relumed  to  England  ia  1575,  aX  the  age  of  twenty-one« 
He  was  soon  sem  by  Eliaabeth  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  where,  though  so 
young,  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit  In  1583  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  was  knighted.  Two  years  afler- 
'^'Virds  he  was  named  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Pobmd ;  but  his  sense 
of  fiM  dirty  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  led  hkn  to  acquiesoa  fiiUy  in  the 
MmoDitnuice  of  EUsabeth  t^^aintt  die  proposal,  ^  who,"  says  the  histcriaiii 
**  leAised  to  fiirtfiev  the  advancement,  oat  of  fear  that  ahe  should  lose  the 
jewel  of  her  tfanes." 

The  United  Provinces  having  previously  declared  their  independence^ 
England  resolved  to  assist  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  in  1586, 
Sidney  was  sent  into  the  Netherlands,  as  general  of  the  horse.  On  the  22d 
of'Septeniber  of  that  year,  in  a  skirmish  near  Zutphen,  Sidney  beat  a  supetiar 
ibaoa  of  the  eiiefiiy>  which  he  oaeually  enoountered,  but  lost  hie  own  UA. 
After  hii  horse  had  been  shot  tmder  him  he  mourned  another,  and  e«otimMd 
to  fight  till  he  received  his  death-wound.  The  anecdote  recorded  of  hkn  la 
his  dying  moments,  though  it  has  been  told  a  thousand  times,  must  ever  be 
repeated  when  Sidney's  character  is  considered  j  evincing,  as  it  does,  cha- 
racteristics infinitely  more  to  be  honored  and  loved  dian  all  the  glory  ever 
acquired  In  the  bloody^  and  soon,  in  the  progress  of  Christian  sentiment,  to  bo 
considered  the  tKsgractfid  and  vidcedyroik  of  the  battle-field.  Afier  he  had 
leeeived  his  deadi-woimd,  being  overcome  widi  thirst  fVom  exoessive  bleed- 
ing, he  called  ibr  drink.  It  was  brought  to  him  immediately ;  but  the  mo* 
ment  he  was  lifiing  it  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  soldier  was  carried  by  mortally 
wounded,  who  fixed  his  eyes  eagerly  upon  it  Skiney,  seeing  thia^  instantly 
delivered  it  to  him,  with  these  memorable  words:  «Thy  necessity  is  yet 
greater  than  mine."  All  England  wore  mourning  ibr  his  death,  and  volumes 
of  laments  and  elegies  were  poured  forth  in  all  languagesJi 

1  9m  BetroapecUTtt  Re^rtow.  IL  1,  Mid  x.  a;  alM  the  OuvtMcly,  L  87. 

t  Lord  Brook  myu  ofhlm,  Uiat  "his  end  was  not  wrttlns,  even  while  he  wrote;  nor  hit  knowledge 
Moulded  tor  tiihlee  or  sehoola;  bat  botk  hIa  wa  and  nnderatandtiv  bent  «pon  hto  bMrt  to  BMko  Mai> 
Siir  sad  otliii%  Bit  IB  word*  or  eptalon,  bet  faUfe  and  Mttom  lood  and  •Nat" 


Sr  Phffip  Sidn^s  liteduj  lepHtotion  nttt  on  his  tvo  fxiosff  n^iaka— fdw 
"AimdiA"  and  ibm  ««I)efeiice  cf  Poesjr.'^  He  wjotoslbw  VHUmm^  Inittboi^ 
lh^  ooniain  muoh  that  is  truly  poetical,  they  are  disfigured  by  cooceits.  That 
«To  Sleep"  ia  the  best  of  tfaencL  But  his  best  poetry  is  his  prape^ >  and  as  a 
piote  wiitar  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  fint  of  his  time^ 

The  *  Arcadia''  is  a  mixture  of  what  has  been  caUed  the  heioSo  and  die 
pastoral  lomanoe.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  Aroadia,  diat  province  of  tiie 
PsfcynaaOB,  eelebiated  ia  oftden  lines  as  die  abode  of  sbepheids,  and  4ha 
seetM  of  most  of  d0  pastoral  poetry  of  Greece. 

Moridorns  and  Pyroeks  ate  the  heioee  oC  the  romance,  and  ara  vniled  1»» 
geihar  in  a  flim  league  of  iHendship.  They  go  forth  in  quest  of  adventures, 
aad  aAar  killing  the  oasloaraiy  quantum  of  giants  and  numatntB,  set  sbH  tat 
GraooB.  The  ship  is  wratikedt  and  MosicNMPia^BOwn'npcm  die  shores  of 
Laioonia.  He  is  seen  by  two  shepherds,  who  oSoi  to  oondnot  him  to  Kalan- 
der,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Aroadia,  die  province  north  of  Laconia.  As  they 
eMer  tarn  AreadSa,  its  beautiAa  sppeamnee  sttikes  the  eyes  (^  Jfarfdosras. 

There  were  hills  which  garnbhed  their  proud  heights  with 
stately  txees:  humble  valleys,  whose  base  estate  seemed  comr 
fofted  widi  the  refreshins^  of  silver  rivers :  meadows,  enameled 
with  aU  sorts  of  eye-pleasmg  flowers :  thickets,  which  beittg  lined 
with  most  pleasant  shade  were  witnessed  so  too,  by  the  cheerful 
disposition  of  ^any  well-tuned  birds :  each  pasture  stored  with 
sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with 
bleatiQg  oratory  craved  the  dam*s  comfort :  here  a  shepherd's  boy 
niping,  as  though  he  should  never  be  old ;  there  a  young  shep- 
herdess knitting-,  and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice 
comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her 
Toice-music. 

Atar  Mag  at  ihalkniae  4^  Kalaader  a  lew  dsqrsi  Pyraelaa  mysienoiidy 
amviea.  Th<a  Pnnce  of  Arcadia  had  two  daughters>  with  whom,  of  oouns^ 
the  two  young  heroes  iall  in  love.  The  ioUowiog  is  a  descoption  of  their 
characters  >"- 

PAMBIA  AKD  nU-OOLEA. 

The  elder  is  named  Pamela,  by  many  men  not  deemed  inferior 
to  her  «htet :  for  my  part,  when  I  marked  them  both,  methought 
there  was  (tf  at  least  such  perfections  may  receive  the  word  of 
more)  more  sweetness  in  Phnoclea,  but  more  majesty  in  Pamela : 
inethoaght  love  played  in  Philoclea's  eyes,  and  threatened  in  Pa- 
naela*s :  methought  Philoclea's  beauty  only  persuaded,  but  so  per- 
scttded  as  all  hearts  must  peld ;  Pamela's  beauty  used  violence, 

I  ■       "       .....       ■     ■ . 

tc«wrper^trya]B<a«iiilyis«i1ilii*"w*iMerofp*etlepio»er«»*l>»biMWtf  M^ 
apiv«r«M>r«'**itiv«oCfiirBtsv«ii»venait  ti»t«skeUi9ow7to>a"»7^  a  poft  ifsaoal 
wc^ac;  sad  •  ««nlller  wtUioiit  poetry.^ 

f  T  ny  tlbb  noCwft^standbif  (be  crtticisnM  of  HaaUH,  u  rnigenerow  m  they  ftr«  vat^wt.  So*  ois 
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and  sach  yiolence  as  no  heart  could  resist.  And  it  seenis  that 
such  proportion  is  between  their  minds  :  Philoclea  so  bashfh],  as 
though  her  excellencies  had  stolen  into  her  before  she  was  aware : 
so  humble,  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of  countenance ;  in  short, 
such  proceedings  as  will  stir  hope,  but  teach  hope  good  manners. 
Pamela  of  hiffh  thoughts,  who  avoids  not  pride  with  not  knowing 
her  excellencies,  but  oy  making  that  one  of  her  excellencies  to  be 
void  of  pride ;  her  mother's  wisdom,  greatness,  nobility,  but  (if  I 
can  guess  aright)  knit  with  a  more  constant  temper. 

The  ftUowiitg  if 

A  DBSCRIPnON  OF  A  STAO-RUNT. 

Then  went  they  together  abroad,  the  good  Kalander  entertain- 
ing them  with  pleasant  discomsmg^— how  well  he  lored  the  sport 
of  hunting  when  he  was  a  young  man ;  how  mudi  in  the  com- 
parison thereof  he  disdained  all  chamber^elights ;  that  the  sun 
(how  great  a  journey  soever  he  had  to  make)  could  never  prevent 
him  with  earliness,  nor  the  moon,  with  her  sober  countenance, 
dissuade  him  from  watching  till  midnight  for  the  deers'  feeding. 
O,  said  he,  you  will  never  hve  to  my  age,  without  you  keep  your- 
self in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joy  fulness ;  too 
much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits ;  and  oft  it  nils  out,  that, 
while  one  diinks  too  much  of  his  doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  effect 
of  his  thinkinc^.  Then  spared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much 
Arcadia  was  changed  since  his  youth ;  activity  and  good  fellow- 
ship being  nothing  in  the  price  it  was  then  held  in ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  old-growing  world,  still  worse  and  worse. 
Then  would  he  tell  them  stories  of  such  gallants  as  he  had  known ; 
and  so,  with  pleasant  company,  beguiled  the  time's  haste,  and 
shortened  the  way's  leng^,  till  they  came  to  the  side  of  the  wood, 
where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  staying  their  coming,  but  with 
a  whining  accent  craving  liberty ;  many  of  them  in  color  and 
marks  so  resembling,  that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liveries,  as  though 
they  were  children  of  summer,  with  staves  in  their  hands  to  best 
the  guiltless  earth  when  the  hounds  were  at  a  £Eiult,  aad  wkh 
horns  about  their  necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  silly  fugitive* 
The  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the  stag  thought 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet  than  to  the  dmder 
fortification  of  his  lodging ;  but  even  his  feet  betrayed  him ;  fatf 
howsoever  they  went,  they  themselves  uttered  themselves  to  the 
scent  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  taking  it  of  another,  and  some- 
times  believing  the  wind's  advertisements,  sometimes  the  view  of 

Stl^ir  faithful  counsellors)  the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths  them 
lenounced  war,  when  Uie  war  was  already  ^)egun.    Their  eiy. 
being  composed  of  so  wellnsorted  mouths,  that  any  man  would 
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peroeiTQ  theiem  seme  kind  of  prqxxrdon,  bat  the  sldHtil  woodmen 
in  find  a  music.  Then  deUdit  and  variety  of  opinion  drew  the 
hoisemen  sundry  ways,  yet  cheering  their  hounds  with  voice  and 
horn,  kept  still,  as  it  were,  together.  The  wood  seemed  to  con- 
spire witn  them  against  his  own  citizens,  dispersing  their  noise 
throimh  all  his  <raarters ;  and  even  the  nympn  Echo  left  to  be- 
wail me  loss  of  Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  stag 
was  in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  bis  flight,  he  was 
driven  to  make  courage  of  despair ;  and  so  turning  his  head,  made 
the  hounds,  with  change  of  speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay : 
as  if  from  hot  pursuit  of  their  enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to 
a  parley. 

After  passin;  tfutmgh  many  severe  triab  of  their  k>ve,  the  two  prineeases 
■le  nmrfied  lo  Mosidonit  and  Pjrioolet,  snd  so  ends  the  ••  AraadiA." 

Tbe  other  great  work  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  his  oDefinwe  ot  FoeMf^" 
wbiofa  ma/  be  trnfy  proDounoed  to  be  the  most  beantiM  as  well  as  the  most 
tmifafiil  essay  upon  the  snl^ect  in  our  language,  and  one  fiom  whioh  many 
have  boQowed,  widioat  aoknowledging  their  obligations.^  >*It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  logical  disooarse,  from  beginning  to  end,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  a  few  of  the  more  flowery  parts  of  eloquence,  bnt  everywhere 
keeping  in  view  the  main  olQeetB,  indeed,  of  all  logic  and  eloqaenee— proof 
aod  peisoasion.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  deep  coQTiotkm  in  tbe  mind  of 
the  wriiee,  and  a  strong  desire  to  impress  that  eonvietioii  upon  others:  to  im- 
prasi  It,  bPWKver,  in  a  manner  that  shaU  render  it  not  merely  a  sentament  of 
tbe  Iksart^  but  a  settled  belief  of  the  reason  and  judgment"*  In  what  a  skill- 
Ad  and  hi^ily  eloquent  manner  does  he  contrast  **  Poesy"  with  all  the  other 
arts  and  sdenoes,  in  his 

CHABACTER  OF   THE   POET. 

Theie  is  no  art  deHvered  to  mankind,  that  hath  not  the  waA% 
qI  Botnie  ftir  its  principal  object^  without  which  they  could  not 
cdosntt  and  on  which  they  so  depend,  as  they  become  actors  and 
pkyeiBy  as  it  were,  of  what  nature  will  have  set  forth.  So  doth 
the  astronomer  look  upon  the  stars,  and  by  that  he  seeth,  set  down 
i^at  <vder  nature  hath  taken  therein.  So  doth  the  geometrician 
and  arithmetician,  in  their  divers  sorts  of  quantities*  So  doth  the 
nrasiciaii,  in  tunes  tell  you  which  by  nature  agree,  which  not. 
The  natuial  philosopher  thereon  hath  his  name,  and  the  moral 
l^uksopber  standeth  upon  the  natural  virtues,  vices,  or  passions 
of  mam.:  And  follow  nature,  saith  he,  therein,  and  yon  snail  not 
eir»  Ihe  lawyer  saith  what  men  have  determined :  the  historian, 
what  men  have  done.  The  grammarian  speaketh  only  of  tho 
rules  of  speech,  and  the  rhetorician  and  logician,  considering 
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what  IB  mOore  will  tooaeit  pnnre  mud  p^niuidfi^  thereon  nye  arti- 
ficial rules,  which  aie  ttill  compaased  within  the  circle  of  a  ques- 
tion, according  to  the  proposed  matter.  The  physiciui  weigneth 
the  nature  of  BMn's  hody,  and  the  nature  of  thinga  hurtful  or  help- 
fhi  to  it.  And  the  metaphjraic,  though  it  he  in  the  second  and 
abetract  notions,  and  therefore  be  counted  supernatural,  yet  doth 
he  indeed  build  upon  the  depth  of  nature. 

Only  the  poet,  disdaining  to  be  tied  to  any  such  Bisection* 
lifted  up  with  the  vigor  of  his  own  inrention,  doth  grow,  in  effect, 
itite  another  nature ;  in  making  thiz^  either  be^r  than  nature 
bringe^  forth^or  quite  anew,  forms  such  as  never  were  in  nature, 
as  the  heroes,  demigods,  cyclops,  chimeras,  furies,  and  such  like, 
^  as  he  goeth  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  not  enclosed  within  the 
narrow  warrant  of  her  gifts,  but  freely  ranging  within  the  zodiac  of 
his  own  wit«  Nature  never  set  fortn  the  earth  in  so  rich  tapestiy 
aadivezs  poets  have  done;  neither  with  so  pleasant  rivers,  fruit- 
hA  trees,  sweet-sBielling  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  else  nmy  make 
the  too-much-k»ved  earth  more  lovely :  her  worU  is  brazen,  th» 
poets  only  deliver  a  golden.  Neither  let  it  be  deemed  too  saucy  » 
comparison,  to  balance  the  highest  point  of  man's  wit  with  thei 
efficacy  of  nature ;  but  rather  give  right  honor  to  the  bbavenlv 
Mammk  of  that  makert*^  who,  having  made  man  to  his  own  Eke* 
ttesa»  aet  him  beyond  and  over  all  the  works  of  that  second  nature, 
which  in  nothing  he  showed  so  much  as  in  poetry — when,  with 
the  force  of  a  divine  breath,  he  hringeth  things  forth  surpassing 
her  doings ;  with  no  small  arguments  to  the  incredulous  oS  thai 
first  accursed  fall  of  Adam. — Since  our  erect  wit  maketh  us  know 
what  perfection  is,  and  yet  our  infected  will  keepeth  us  from 
reaching  unto  it. 

Agsifi,  bb  MotNuAeth  tibe  Philoaaphar,  the  IBaioriro,  and  tiw  Vom^^ 

The  philosopher,  therefore,  and  the  historian  are  they  which 
would  win  the  goal,  the  one  by  precept,  the  other  by  example ; 
but  both,  not  having  both,  do  both  halt.  For  the  philosopher,  sit' 
ting  down  with  the  thorny  arguments,  the  bare  rule  is  so  harf  of 
utterance,  and  so  misty  to  be  conceived,  that  one  that  hath  no 
other  guide  but  him  shall  wade  in  him  until  he  be  old,  before  he 
shall  find  sufficient  cause  to  be  honest.     For  his  knowledge  stand- 

1  Tm  wmtfmtymMi^  iMltn  badic >Dm the Tegk  g«frff.  (ftmm)  "amakf,'*  "•yott"  flieno 
Waxftoa  reimrks,  <'Tl)e  mui  of  rhyme*  maybe  easfly  fbimd;  but  the  fenolne  poet,  ofa  1hr«ly,  plaetit 
imailnatlon,  the  troe  kaxsk  or  orsatob,  to  to  meoaimon  a  prodigy,  that  OM  Ji  ahaoet  ten^tei  t» 
»i«edrfbe  to  flte  opiifloa  or  or  Wdliam  Tettple»  WW  wy*i  that  or  an  tte  naMMn  oC  1^^ 
Uto  within  the  oompaH  of  a  thonaaad  yean,  Anr  one  wma  that  to  bom  oapCMe  oT  naklnff  a  fnuft 
poet,  there  nay  be  a  tbonaand  bom  capable  of  making  aa  great  tuunSb,  or  nloMen  «r  «tal%  at 
the  noit  renowned  in  ■tMry.'^^lto^r  M  iVpi^  t  ni. 

t  one  cumor  fldi  to  eee  marty  ortkeaa  eaM  liMla  Ito  flntlMtan^Clkafe  Mitlartnotlwa  hoalb 
Btotop  Uwafe^awiaiwaaii^iiawlabtij.'* 
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eth  80  upon  the  abstract  and  general,  that  Happy  is  that  man  who 
may  understand  him,  and  more  happy  that  can  apply  what  he 
doth  understand.  On  the  other  side,  the  historian,  wanting  the 
precept,  is  so  tied,  not  to  what  should  be,  but  to  what  is — to  the 
particular  truth  of  things,  and  not  the  general  reason  of  things-^ 
that  his  example  draweth  not  necessary  consequence,  and  there- 
fore a  less  fruitful  doctrine.  Now  doth  the  peerless  poet  perform 
both ;  for  whatsoever  the  philosopher  saith  should  oe  done,  he 
gireth  a  perfect  picture  of  it,  by  some  one  by  whom  he  pre-stip- 
poseth  it  was  done ;  so  as  he  coupleth  the  general  notion  with  the 
particular  example.  A  perfect  pictare,  I  say, — ^for  he  yieldcth  to 
the  powers  of  the  mind  an  image  of  that  whereof  the  philosopher 
bestoweth  but  a  wordish  description,  which  doth  neither  strike, 
pierce,  nor  possess  the  sight  of  the  soul,  so  much  as  that  other 
doth.— So,  no  doubt,  the  philosopher  with  his  learned  definitions, 
be  it  of  virtues  or  trices,  matters  of  public  policy  or  private  govern- 
ment, replenisheth  the  memory  with  many  infallible  grounds  of 
wisdom,  which,  notwithstanding,  lie  dark  before  the  imaghiative 
and  judging  power,  if  they  be  not  illuminated  and  figur^  forth 
by  tie  spednng  picture  of  poesy.  Tully  taketh  much  p^ns,  and 
many  times  not  without  poetical  helps,  to  make  us  know  what 
force  the  love  of  our  country  hath  m  us :  let  us  but  hear  oM  An- 
chises,  speaking  in  the  midst  of  Troy^s  flames;  or  see  Ulysses,  in 
(he  fulness  of  all  Calypso's  delights,  bewailing  his  absence  from 
barren  and  beggarly  Ithaca !  Anger,  the  Stoics  said,  was  a  short 
madness ;  let  bat  Sophocles  bring  you  Ajax  on  a  stage,  killing  or 
whippin|r  sheep  and  oxen,  thinking  them  the  army  of  the  (Greeks, 
with  their  chieftains  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus ;  and  tell  me  if 
yon  have  not  a  more  &miliar  insight  into  anger  than  finding  in  the 
scbodmen  its  remm  and  difference?  The  philosopher  teacheth, 
but  he  teacheth  obscurely,  so  as  the  learned  only  can  understand 
Idm ;  that  is  to  say,  he  teacheth  them  that  are  already  taucfht. 
Bat  the  poet  is  the  food  for  tender  stomachs ;  the  poet  is  indeed 
the  right  popular  philosopher. 

Afiec  having  gone  through  many  particular  comparisons,  he  thus  comes  out 
with  a  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm 

IN   PIUISB   OF  POETRY. 

Now  tiieieiii-^that  is  to  say,  the  power  o[  at  once  taaching 
and  enticing  to  do  weli)-'«-oow  therein,  of  ali  soiepoeg  I  speak 
still  of  human  and  according  to  human  conceit— 4S  our  poet  the 
m<aiarch*  For  he  doth  not  cHily  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so 
sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  eirtice  any  man  to  enter 
into  It.  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  he  through  a 
fiir  vinejmd^MX,  thpvery  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that, 
full  of  that  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  further*     He  bi^nneth 
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Mt  wkh  obfleme  dfifinitioiit,  which.  loust  Uiur  the  iiuur||em  wjlli 
interpretations,  and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulness  ;  hut  he 
Cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  proportion,  either  ao- 
companied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well-enchanting  skill  of 
music ;  and  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you  with  a  tale 
which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimne v- 
comer  ;*  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the  winnio^  of  the 
mind  from  wicicedness  to  virtue,  even  as  the  child  is  often  Drought 
to  take  most  wholesome  things,  hv  hiding  them  in  such  other  as 
have  a  pleasant  taste.  For  even  those  hard-hearted  evil  men,  who 
think  virtue  a  school  name,  and  know  no  other  good  but  indtUgere 
feniot^  and  therefore  despise  the  austere  admonitions  of  the  phi- 
Loaopher,  and  feel  not  the  inward  reason  they  stand  upon,  yet  will 
be  content  to  be  delighted ;  which  is  all  the  good-fellow  poet  seems 
to  promise ;  and  so  steal  to  see  the  form  of  goodness — ^which,  seen, 
they  cannot  but  love  ere  themselves  be  aware,  as  if  they  had  taken 
a  medicine  of  cherries.  By  these,  therefore,  ewmphi  and  rear 
aons,  I  think  it  may  be  manifest  that  the  poet,  with  that  same 
ha^  of  deHght,  doth  draw  the  mind  more  effectually  than  any 
other  art  dodu  And  so  a  conclusion  not  unfitly  ensues,  tb^t  as 
virtue  is  the  most  excellent  resting-place  for  all  worldly  learning 
to  make  an  end  of,  so  poetry,  being  the  most  fietmiliar  to  teach  it, 
and  most  princely  to  move  towards  il,  in  the  most  excellent  work 
is  the  most  excellent  workman. 

Since,  then,  poetry  is  of  all  hwnaii  leaimang  this  most  ancieati 
and  of  most  ftuherly  antiquity,  as  firom  whence  other  learnings 
have  taken  their  beffinnings  ;--^ince  it  is  so.  ^nive]Esal  tha|t  i^ 
l^med  nation  doth  despise  it,  no  barba;cou;9  nation  is  without  it  ;-w 
^ince  both  Roman  and  Gbeek  save  such  divine  names  unto  ii» 
the  one  of  prophesying,  the  other  of  making ;  and  that,  indeedt' 
that  name  of  making  is  fit  for  it,  considering  that  wheresB  aH 
other  arts  retain  themselves  within  their  subject,  and  leceive,  as 
it  were,  their  being  from  it,^the  poet,  only,  Wingeth  his  own  stufi( 
and  doth  not  learn  a  conceit  out  «  the  matter,  but  maketh  matter 
for  a  conceit ;— ^-Since,  neither  his  description  nor  end  containing 
any  evil,  the  thing  described  cannot  be  evil ;— Since  his  efilects  be 
so  good  as  to  teach  goodness  and  delight  the  learners  of  it ; — 
Since  therein  (namely,  in  moral  doctrine,  the  chief  of  all  know^ 
MgB^  he  ilelh  not  odW  hx  pass  the  historian,  bu«»  in  instnRting, 
is  weii  niffk  eenparabie  to  the  philosopher,  and  for  moving,  lear* 


4  W«  li^«e  hei^  «iid<?vM«dly,  tiM  orlflB  of  ll»M»Mr«>;>-« 

ThMk  ■*■*«»  pliir  tmwi^afc  Ml  ttl0ib 

80  sw^ABd  Tolnkto  to  bto4lM0wrM,  fto. 


etii  him  'behind ; — Since  the  Holy  l^ripture  (wherein  there  is  no 
oncleanness)  hath  whole  parts  in  it  poetical,  and  that  even  our 
Sariour  Christ  vouchsafed  to  use  the  flowers  of  it ;— Since  all  its 
kinds  are  not  only  in  their  united  forms,  hut  in  their  severed  dis- 
sections fully  commendahle : — I  think— (an^  /  think  I  think 
righiiy) — the  laurel  crown  appointed  for  triumphant  captains, 
doth  worthily,  of  all  other  learnings,  honor  the  poet's  triumph. 

SOlUlVT*  TO  SUIBP. 

Gome,  sleep,  0  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace. 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  bahn  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
Tb*  indiffisient  jncl^s  btftveen  ike  bigli  and  low ! 
With  shield  of  pnio^  shiald  me  6om  oat  the  prease 
Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  me  doth  throw : 

0  make  rae  in  those  civil  wars  to  ceasel 

1  win  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  sa 

Tkke  tboa  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  wad  btind  to  tight; 
A  rosjr  gweland.  and  a  weary  head ; 
And  if  these  things,  aa  being  thine  by  right, 
Alove  not  fhy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me, 
livelier  dum  elsewbere  Sulla's  image  see. 


CamMTOFtfvm  Mablow^  was  a  contemporary  with  Shakspere,  and  oele> 
bmed  in  his  day  as  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  He  wrote  seven  tnigedie^ 
one  oT  whSbft,  Jiodor  -ftnutmy  has  considerable  merit*  But  he  was  a  man  ot 
kwae  imnriplea  and  morals,  and  came  to  a  tragioal  end,  being  killed  in  • 
dmakcoibrawL  He  is  now  efaie^  known  as  the  author  oif  the  beaotifid  song 
1  ty  honest  old  laaak  Walton,  entitled 

A   PASSIONATE   SHEPHERD   TO   HIS  LOVE. 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  knre, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  profo 
That  grove  or  valley,  hill  or  flekl, 
Or  wood  and  steepy  mountain  yield. 
-  ■«    - 
lia«hartpdMn«rs»aiteMllo«itwo  ■>«■■■  ef  tmr  nmtm  mch,  sad  two  of  tkr^ 
jMasimPHtoiliiieiwtiMalM'ralo.   tt.wMSwtlntiiiiiini  iatooag  lisiiiii  by 
iimqr, MMi  oanUniMd  to  be  aiivortta  apedeo  of  wmm  m  Om1Mtmm\nB,  wtmm  m 
ItlQitn  tbopreoent  oeUury.  tiow«iper,  It  Iim  revived,  and  bmM  been  reailwii*  pop»> 
or  dlirttosulabed  wTtt»r».  etpecSUly  by  Mr.  Wot^worth.    Mmi    "9ft(tmn»  of  Mm- 
by  ■«▼.  AlTKMMlrf  DyoerHi  Mttle  book  of  fomo. 
cn«tily  floSod  XJt  MMtoWb  MMrakw  10  oldH4P«no4»-* 
Msrtovr  MMMnM  ft»  Mto^navflrt  ondl  irtt^ 
Oooli  oMr  MMiabOfMMi  tb»  aoBi  of  KMp. 

i-^wo  oMMtelii  tM  M  and  4tk  vohtnes  of  the  BetroqieetlTo  B«rtew»  on  "Tho  Esrty  Xar 

OCIlM] 


BomMwmj*.  .[iusMB«{^ 


Wkere  we  wiU  nt  on  rWng  iK)cki, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 

S'  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
elodious  birds  sing  madrigals.^ 

Pleased  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  twine  a  thoosand  fragrant  posies; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  rural  kirtle, 
Embroidered  all  with  leares  of  myrtle : 

A  jaunty*  gown  of  finest  wod, 
li^nkdch  flK>m  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
And  shoes  lined  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buQkles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
"With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
If  these,  these  pleasures  can  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


ROBERT  SOUTHWELL.    1563—1595. 

RoBBBT  SouTBWXLL  Wat  descended  flrom  an  aneient  and  respectable  ca> 
tholic  fiunily  in  Norfolk,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1563.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  English  College  at  Douay,*  and  thence  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  entered  the  "  Order  of  tiie  Society  of  Jesus."  After  finishing  his 
course  of  study  there,  the  P<^  sent  him,  in  1584,  as  a  mkaknaiy  to  England. 
He  had  not  been  at  home  but  a  few  years  when  he  was  appr^ended  by 
tome  of  Elizabeth's  agents,  fbr  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government  He  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He 
was  repeatedly  put  upon  the  rack,  and,  as  he  himself  affirmed,  tmderwent 
Teiy  severe  tortures  no  less  than  ten  times.  Wearied  widi  torture  and  soli- 
taiy  imprisonment,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  brought  to  trial,  to  answer  for 
himself  At  his  trial  he  owned  that  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit,  but  denied 
that  he  ever  entertained  any  designs  against  the  queen  or  kingdom ;  alleging 
that  he  came  to  England  simply  to  administer  the  sacraments  accoiding  to  the 
catholic  church  to  such  as  desired  them.  The  juiy  ibund  him  gu^ty  of  trea- 
son, and  when  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be 
pronounced  against  him,  he  replied,  «  Nothing ;  but  fk>m  my  heart  I  forgive 
all  who  have  been  any  way  aooesaible  to  my  death."  Sentence  was  pro> 
nounced,  and  the  next  day  he  was  led  to  execution.^ 


1  Awi*ipiiirti»mtleMawmMpoein,of  l»»Midin»qttH  wmw.  JMhrfiiy  ftf  llfc  regnlMrlty  of 
the  MmMkuid  tbe  raMfltyoTUM  efitgnm,  and  ooBdAiiBf  mnm  t«n4tr  «ad  rinple  tlioQ^  Milta- 
hly  «xpreiMd.  i  Bbowy. 

s  la  tlM  MctlmnaMMt  ]»rovlnoe  of  Fnnce,  when  wu  made  tbo  odebnled  yi^al  Tenloii  of  Uio 
torlptures-ttie  ••  Oouay  Bible" 

4  The  beet  aooonnt  of  SonUiwell  nay  be  found  In  the  **  aentteman*!  Mapalne"  §»  Hot.  17ft. 
Bead,  aleo,  an  exoettent  article  in  the  B«tvoepeotlv«BeTtew^tv.Sf7r  ota  pertohed  ftUier  SooUiweQ, 
at  thirty-three  years  of  a«e;  and  ao^  unhappily,  have  pedthed  naay  af  the  wlw  and  Tlrtnom  of  the 
earth.  Conadone  of  Bnflfering  in  tbe  suppoeed  best  of  oaueesi  be  eeeme  to  have  mti  death  withoat 
le-Tor    lift**  nnoertalnty  and  the  world's  yantty,  the  crimes  and  floDks  of  himianty,  and  tiM  eo» 


TliM  whole  proceeding  ahocild  coTer  the  anthon  of  it  wldi  ererlMtiDg  in* 
fanjr.  It  iB  a  fiml  stain  upon  &e  garments  of  &e  maiden  queen  that  she  can 
nerer  wipe  o£  There  was  not  a  particle  of  OTideaoe  at  his  tM.  that  this 
pioas  and  aocompUshed  poet  meditated  any  erU  designs  agaiiiit  tiie  goreru* 
menL  He  did  wliat  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do;  ajr,  what  k  was  his  doty 
to  do,  if  he  oonsoientiously  thought  he  was  righf^-^eiideator  to  make  oonyerts 
10  his  fiuth,  so  fitf  as  he  ooold  withoat  interfering  with  tiie  rights  of  others. 
If  diere  be  any  thing  that  is  to  be  execrated,  it  is  persecation  ftt  opinion's 
ake.  There  is  an  excess  of  meanness,  as  well  as  wickedness,  in  striving  to 
pitt  down  opinions  by  physical  ibrce.  Those  wh6  do  it  thereby  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge that  dkey  have  no  odier  argmnents,  Sat  tmth  has  no  reaeoa  eTer  to 
6ar  in  any  combat  with  error.' 

Soad&well's  poems  are  all  on  moral  and  religions  snli^ects.  Thoa{^  they 
have  not  many  of  the  endowments  of  fiuicy,  they  are  peculiarly  pleasing  SOt 
diB  simplicity  of  their  diction,  and  especially  &>r  the  fine  moral  truths  and 
lawns  they  oonvey. 

TIHBS  00  BV  T0SN8. 

The  lopped  trod  fa  time  may  grow  again, 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  fiowef ; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  am  suck  in  some  moistening  showed : 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chanees  change  by  ooursei 

From  foul  to  fiur,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 

She  draws  her  fayors  to  the  lowest  ebb : 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go; 

Her  loom  doth  wmte  the  fine  and  coarsest  web- 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend* 

Not  always  fiill  of  leaf|  nor  ever  spring ; 

Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day : 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sang, 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus,  with  succeeding  tions,  God  tempereth  at^ 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  feitf  to  fiUL 

A  efaanoe  may  win  that  by  miwiluBige  was  loit; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  ttkm  Mute  Ml; 
In  some  things  aH,  In  atl  tfcdnga nona  are  Grossed; 

Few  all  they  need,  bat  none  hav»  all  ttmf  wiifa. 
UnBUBgled  joys  here  to  no  man  befUl ; 
Who  feast,  hath  some ;  who  most^  hath  nevtsr  att. 

>*<>Mi  a&i  giDrtet  or  NHgloB,  an  the  ctfiMtuatliSBM  of  Ida  wrttfeBit,  bott  In  pffo^ 
nittikMiiiMM  oBAbMrfinttyonus  notary  sad  tho  mom cudloAee  of  Ut  AUMlcr,  ara  «» 
ftMiBlooverboai." 

1  Ytnth  eroMf 4  to  eftfth  Htfdl  fM  icaM, 
Thi  etenkal  Teon  of  Ood  tn  ten ; 
ttiivsiii,' 


«• 


sonsiTBu.  [Hiitkumr 


8C0RN  NOT  THE   LEAST. 

Where  waids  are  weak,  and  fi)es  encount'ring  strong 
Where  mightier  do  asaauh  diaii  do  defend, 

Tlie  fieebler  part  puts  up  enfoioed  wrong, 
And  silent  sees  that  speech  could  not  amend : 

Tet,  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine^ 

When  sun  is  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  dodi  fly, 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish : 

Tet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by, 
These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish ; 

There  is  a  time  even  ibr  the  worms  to  creep, 

And  sack  die  dew  while  all  their  Soen  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high. 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase ; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly. 
And  fearfiil  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  hic^  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow, 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Haman's  pomp  poor  Mordocheus  wept, 
Tet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe. 

The  Lazar  pin'd,  while  Diyes*  feast  was  kept, 
Tet  he  to  heaven,  to  hell  did  Dives  ga 

We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May ; 

Tet  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fade  away. 


CONTENT  AND  UOU* 

My  conscience  is  my  crown ; 

Contented  thoughts,  my  rest; 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itself) 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast. 

Enough  I  reckon  wealth ; 

That  mean,  the  surest  lot, 
That  lies  too  high  for  base  contempt, 

Too  low  fbr  envy's  shot. 

My  wishes  are  but  Ibw, 

AUeasy  tolblfll: 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  power 

The  bounds  unto  my  will. 

I  fear  no  care  for  gold, 

Well-doing  is  my  wealth ; 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  afibrdeth  health. 

I  clip  hig)H)limbing  thoughts. 
The  wings  of  swelling  pride ; 

Their  fldl  is  wont  that  firom  the  height 
Of  greatest  honor  slide. 


-Sfawe  Mils  of  laigeet  Rse 

The  ttorm  doth  soonest  tear, 
I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail 

As  freeth  me  fiom  feai. 

I  WMstle  not  with  lage 

While  fui7*8  flame  doth  bnm; 
It  is  in  Tain  to  stop  the  stream 

Until  the  tide  dodi  turn. 

But  when  die  flame  is  out, 

And  ebbing  wrath  dodi  end, 
I  turn  a  late  enraged  foe 

Into  a  qvdet  frigid. 

Aad  luifl^  with  oAea  pio^ 

A  tempered  calm  I  find 
To  be  most  solace  to  itself 

DesC  euro  Ibt  angry  wijiyl. 

Spare  diet  is  mj  A^n, 

My  eiothes  more  fit  than  fine; 
I  know  I  feed  and  clothe  a  fi)e, 

That  pamper'd  would  repine. 

I  envy  not  their  hap 

Whom  £iTQr  doth  advance ; 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  their  pain 

That  have  less  happy  chance. 

To  rise  by  others'  fiOl 

I  deem  a  losing  gain ; 
All  states  with  others'  ruin  built 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  Fortune's  cabn 

C^m  cast  my  comlbrts  down: 
When  Fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think 

How  quickly  she  will  ftown. 

And  wben,  in  ftoward  mood, 

She  proved  an  angry  fiie, 
Snail  gain,  I  fixmd,  to  let  her  oame— 

Less  loss  to  let  her  ga 

Bkit  the  prose  of  Southwell  is  no  less  dharmilig  ihan  his  poetiy,  as  fth*  M- 
lowing  beantifiil  extraocs  wffl  fiilly  show  >— 

MART  MAODALENs'g  TEARS.* 

Bat  fear  not.  Blessed  Muy,  for  tky  lean  will  obCaiii.  They 
vetoomightjoretors  tofetthysmtfiiU;  and  thongh  they  pisaded 
^  the  most  rigoroas  bar,  yet  have  tbey  so  persuading  a  silenes 

iTUiiMaiVonttaaappoaltknittafcttieMwMMUitlMfcvMft  Hsmi;**  wIiom  Mt  oftov*  to  the 
•Mm  li  rne(<iad  te  L«lw  T«.  S7-H  WM  Mary  lli«ialfM;  Ml  tr tMs  tkwt  li  BOt  oiriy  M  fffoof. 


and  80  conquering  a  coinplamt,  that,  by  yMdhi^,  they  oyeicame, 
and,  by  entreating,  they  command.  They  tie  u»e  tongues  ci  all 
accusers,  and  soften  the  rigor  of  the  severest  jud^e.  Yea,  they 
win  the  invincible  and  bind  the  omnipotent.  When  they  seem 
most  pitiful  they  have  greatest  power,  and  being  most  forsaken 
they  are  more  victorious.  Repentant  eyes  are  the  cellars  o[  an* 
gels,  and  penitent  tears  their  sweetest  wines,  which  the  savor  of 
life  perfumeth,  the  taste  of  grace  sweeteneth,  and  the  paiest  cdor 
of  returning  innocency  highly  beautiietii.  This  dew  of  derodoa 
never  faileth,  but  the  sun  of  justice  draweth  it  up,  and  upon  what 
face  soever  it  droppeth,  it  maketh  it  amiable  in  God's  eye.  For 
this  water  hath  thy  heart  been  long  a  b'mbeck,  sometimes  distill- 
ing it  out  of  the  weeds  of  thy  own  ofl^nces  With  the  fire  of  true 
contrition ;  sometimes  out  of  me  flowers  oi  spiritual  comforts  vrith 
the  flames  of  contemplation ;  and  now  out  of  the  bitter  herbs  of 
thy  master's  miseries  with  the  heat  ci  a  tender  compaasioii.  This 
wain  hath  better  graced  thy  kxto  than  thy  ^Mi»ey  alloring  gi^^ 
It  hath  settled  worthier  bc«iuties  in  thy  &ce  than  all  thy  artifieial 
paintings.  Tea,  this  only  water  hath  quenched  God's  uiger. 
qualified  his  justice,  recovered  his  mercy,  merited  his  love,  pur* 
chased  his  pardon,  and  brought  forth  the  ^ring  of  all  thy  &vor. 
*  *  *  Tiil  death  dam  up  the  sprins^,  thy  tears  shaQ  never 
cease  running ;  and  then  shall  thy  soul  be  ferried  in  them  to  the 
haibor  of  life,  that,  as  by  them  it  was  first  passed  from  sin  to  giace^ 
■0,  in  them  it  may  be  vmfted  fnnn  grace  to  glory. 

LIFE   HATH   NO  **  UNMSDDLSd"  JOT. 

There  is  in  this  world  continual  interchange  of  pleasing  and 
greeting  accidence,  stiE  keepmg  their  succession  of  times,  and 
overtalong  each  other  in  their  several  courses ;  no  picture  can  be 
all  drawn  of  the  brightest  colop,  nor  a  harmony  consorted  only  of 
trebles ;  shadows  are  needful  in  ejq^ressing  of  pinportions,  and  the 
bass  is  a  principal  part  in  perfect  OMisic ;  ^  condition  here  a^ 
kyweth  no  unmeddM  joy;  our  whole  li^  is  temperate  between 
sweet  and  sour,  and  we  must  all  look  for  a  mixture  of  both :  the 
wise  so  wisb  r  better  that  they  stili  think  of  wotse,  aceeptiilg  like 
one  if  it  come  with  liking,  and  bearing  the  other  without  impa^ 
tience,  being  so  much  masters  of  each  other's  fortunes,  that  neither 
shall  work  them  to  excess.  The  dwarf  ^weth  not  on  the  high- 
est hUl,  nor  die  taH  man  loseth  not  his  height  m  the  lowest  valley  i 
mti  aa  a  bate  mind,  tbsugh  most  at  ease,  will  be  dejected,  ao  « 
jvsdute  viitoe  in  the  deepest  distress  is  most  nnpregnable. 


1M»-1MS:] 


BDMUNB  SPEirSER.    106»-.1599. 

Vor  aten  mjr  Y«M  ttet  eU«r  kud  tNK 
Tba  g*DU«  denser,  TmMtefu  plwttng  Miit 
Who,  Bke  a  coploiia  rirer,  poor'd  hta  aimg 
<yar  ftn  the  BUM  of  owteatad  groud. 

TBoiiaoa. 

KitlMilliHtrkHit«iithotorth«  •FMiteQgMat,**  >vwb6ffii 
Ift  LcbAoh,  Idda.  Of  hit  pcuMiti«e  linie  i*  known.  «*'Dm  nobility  «f  lbs 
9fmmam,^  my  Gibbon,  "has  been  iUiMimed  and  mMmd  hf  dn  twpbiei 
cC  Maifbomvcb ;  bat  I  «zbon  tbMn  to  ooniider  the  Fmd0  Quoen  at  the  moal 
|!iTinn»  jewel  of  their  coionet."  But  his  parents  were  andonbcedljr  poor,  aa 
he  entared  Pembroke  Hal],  Cambridge,  1569,  as  a  sizar.*  After  taldng  his 
master^  d^ree  in  1578,  he  went  to  reside  with  some  relations  in  the  nonh 
of  England.  He  remained  diere  bm  a  short  time,  for  in  the  latter  port  of  the 
same  yetn  he  went  to  London,  and  pnUished  his  oShepherd's  Kjakmtiar,'*  a 
lof  twelve  eolognea,  named  after  the  tweiwmonAM  of  ^Mi7e«&  itgsw 
repntotkio  at  the  tti»e  as  a  pasDoral  poec,*fiir  it  eontahii  maajr 
■  nnd  beytfJM  paowgesf  but  it  was  wptiea  in  >  langwage  even  thew 
too  obsolete^  and  oould  not  have  been  understood  withoot  a  oommentaiy.  Ji 
tooa,  th^fefitre,  kwt  its  popularity,  and  is  now  but  little  read.  In  the  summer 
of  1560  he  went  to  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  ap- 
pdnted  hnd  lieutenant  On  that  nobleman's  being  recalled  in  1583,  the  poet 
returned  widi  him  to  England,  and  in  1586  reoeiTed  a  grtmt  ef  8088  nores  off 
hualftKiiited  tethe  osown,  as  a  reward  ibr  his  sendees,  p»vided  hetMbhl 
SBtnin  to  Irriand  tD  caltavMe  them.  He  acoepttd  the eonditieo&  IWeChilii 
of  laloolman,  in  the  oonnty  of  Cpik,  washisfesidenee;  and  die  mat  liaHaj 
which  he  frequently  mentions  in  his  poems,  flowed  throogh  his  gxotmda 
Here  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  styles  <*the  Shephenl 
of  the  Ooean,"  with  whom  he  had  become  aoqtminted  during  his  ftnner  lesip 
doMe  in  Ireland.  He  persuaded  the  poet  to  aeoompany  him  to  England,  and 
kf  him  he  was  presented  to  Queen  Blizaheth,  en  event  whicb  he  oelebnttes 
in  his  poem,  entitled  «  Colin  Clouts  come  Home  againe.'' 

B  Raieigh*s  visi^"  remarks  Mr.  CampbeU,^  <*  occasioned  the  firM  lesofaMkm 
of  Spenser  to  prepare  die  first  books  of  <The  Faerie  Qneeae'  fer  Immediaia 
pdblieatioiL  Spenser  has  oonnnemotated  this  husrview,  and  tbe  inspiring 
mflff*'**^  of  Raleigh's  praise,  under  die  flgnratNa  desmipthio  «f  nvo  sksf^ 
IwtJs  awing  their  p^>esbei¥8ath  die  aidew  of  the  Mnlhi  ■afcionwiikwhick 
ths  mind*  periiap%  will  be  nuaoh  less  tatisied,  than  by  reoaUing  die  scene  as 
it  xeally  ^TVft^  When  we  conceive  Spenser  leciting  his  oomposilions  to 
Bi^i^jig^j  lA  9  scene  so  beautifitlly  appropriate,  the  mind  oasts  a  pleasing  re- 
irodfpect  over  that  influence  which  the  enterprise  of  the  discoverer  of  Virginia, 

•  ll>tl»a««#emr^eiw»''  i»f  >a q^rtsts  tmnmnm »>d> in tbm  •rttef  aa»>mni  tisMiii 
1^1  —II  floni  tlM  rfl  ■■  tf  ff  wWnt.  nr  purtlnn  nf  Jirwil.  mft,  frr  rn-ttrl  -  *  -*~«^"* 

•  Dc«rt»nja»  "MMter  Mmnnd  tfexiaa  had  done  enoush  tor  Urn  tenoraUty  of  ktonnanlMA 
kt  Mlf  given  ttt  kto  Sbepherd's  K«tendw,  a  nMterpteoe.  If  any." 

•  "i^eelnetta  of  Brttiah  Foeta,**  tt.  17S.  A  aaoond  edition  of  tMa  Tataabla  work  baa  ^^hmrn 
iinailhhul  In  one  largn  oelftvo.  Bead,  partknlactj,  tte  (^Baaay  on  BngVali  Jtahy,**  r-"  "   ■ 


•nd  the  genins  of  die  anOior  of  'TIm  Faerie  Qneene,*  have  fespecdvely  pro- 
dnoed  on  the  fortune  and  laagaaga  of  Kaglami  Tlie  imojr  might  even  be 
pardoned  for  a  momentary  euperttitian,  that  the  genius  of  their  coontry 
hovered,  imseen,  over  their  meeting,  easting  her  first  look  of  regard  on  the 
poet  that  was  destined  to  inspire  her  ftitute  Mihon,  and  the  odier  on  the 
maritime  hero  who  paved  the  way  fbr  colonizing  distant  regions  of  the  earth, 
where  the  language  of  England  was  to  be  gpckexif  and  the  poetry  of  Spenser 
«o  be  admired.** 

Iii  1690  SpeMer  pciblished  die  Ami  three  books  of  «11i«  9Vi(M6  t^MMtfe.** 
wd  iA  1991,  ha  received  m  pension  of  M60  a  year  from  Queen  Btltab^ 
Hie  fimnrsble  manner  in  which  «  The  Faerie  Quaene"  irm  received,  fndneM 
Iha  publisher  to  coUaet  and  print  die  author's  mincf  poems,  whSeh  nniy  \fii 
Ibnnd  in  the  editions  of  his  works.  In  1S05  the  seoond  part  Of  "The  Faetfe' 
^eene,"  consisting  of  diiee  more  books,  appeared.  The  poet  intended  Itf 
^bmplele  the  work  in  twelve  books,  and  it  is  said  that  the  last  sit  Vete  lost 
mk  his  way  from  Ireland  to  Engtand.  Bat  of  this  there  is  no  pioo^  and 
•oaroaly  any  probabili^.  «It  is  mush  more  likely,'*  says  Mr.  HBlard,  «that 
iIm  fonowB  and  mkfortnnes  whioh  okmded  die  last  diree  years  of  die  poet^a 
Mib,  deprived  him  of  bodi  the  will  and  die  power  to  engage  in  poedcal  com- 
poddon."  In  September,  1598,  the  rebellkai  of  O^EIeill,  EmI  of  Tyrone,  drove 
1dm  and  his  fiunily  from  Kiksohnaa  la  Ae  oonfbskm  of  iBght,  one  of  ^e 
poet*s  ohildrea  was  nnfbrtimately  left  behind,  and  perished  In  die  honse^ 
whioh  was  burnt  by  the  rebel*.  Ha  arrived  hi  England,  harassed  by  these 
BHsfiatnneB,  and  died  in  London  on  the  16th  of  January,  1599,  at  the  age  ol 
ialy^fe^  and  was  buried  in  Westminaier  Abbey. 

Hbu  died  Spcnaei^  at  the  early  age  of  fi>rty-flve.  But  how  litde  is  diere  at 
dM  glaat  laid  good  dwt  oan  die  I  He  sdll  lives,  to  ddigfaf,  to  charm,  to  in- 
fltrudl  mankind.  He  still  Uvee,  and,  as  fiur  as  his  writings  are  read,  lives  to 
•tart  the  most  sahrtary  induenee  in  inspiring  a  knre  for  the  just,  the  beantifii], 
the  tRM;  in  purging  the  soul  from  the  grovelling  propensitiea  and ,  ^edtes 
dwt  eontinaelly  olog  it  here,  and  in  filling  it  with  a^nt  aspirations  for  thoee 
high  and  bcdy  things  that  claim  kindred  with  its  origin.i 

Had  Spenser  never  written  "The  Faerie  Queene,**  many  of  his  ndno^ 
poems,  and  especially  his  « Divine  Hymns,*'  would  have  given  him  a  high, 
a  MTf  high  rank  in  English  literatore.  Bot  «The  Faerie  Qneene,*  from  its 
BoeqnaUed  riohnets  and  beauty,  has  thrown  die  rest  of  his  writings  compara- 
tive^ inio  the  shada.  Tito  ddngs,  however,  have  prevented  its  being  gene- 
mUy  read;  oae  is  its  andqaated  diction,  and  die  other  its  allegorical  character. 
The  latter  "hat  been**  (remarks  Mr.  HDlard}  «a  kind  of  bugbear— a  vague 
hnafa  of  terror  bmoding  over  it,  and  deterring  many  from  ever  atlsnfpting  its 
perusaL  To  borrow  a  lively  expression  of  Hazlitt's,  <they  are  sftaid  of  the 
allegory,  as  if  they  thought  it  would  bite  them.*  Bot  thoogfa  it  be  an  allegorical 
poem,  it  is  only  so  to  a  certain  extent  and  to  a  limited  degree.  The  interest 
which  the  reader  feels  is  a  warm,  flashpand-blood  interest,  not  in  the  delinea* 
don  of  a  virtue,  but  in  the  adventures  of  a  knight  or  kdy.  it  is  Una*— die 
trembling,  tearftd  woman— for  whom  our  hearts  are  moved  with  pity,  and  ndl ' 
fiMaaken  TvaOi.    We  may  fririy  doff  die  allegory  aside,  and  let  it  pass,  and 

lt«OTU«kn«ttrrMoanMBdtollierMte^itten«loataB**lBtrMae^  on  Oi* 

ItMrte  QaeeB,**  by  ICr.  Hmard,  preflxad  to  tke«dMli»  Jntt  «pi»k«n  ot  Tlwy  ue  wrttten  wtth  thftt 
m&mtmom  1a^  patamm  «f  ttMnsM,  aadi  MMI9  «f  atylt,  wkkk  •terMterbe  an  hh  wiitinss. 
•nd,alM.Sa«uMD«itvttelaoB8|MnM!r  In  On M  tH.  f  IWwai't  "jkaMOSttlM  ofUtentiue:", 
stoOk  WM  Twy  Jttt  flfttloal  raoMrU  In  HtflMB't  •«UlNiftat»tf  Xsropt 


tho  poem  wiU  Ipte  liidd  or  mfhiag  of  itt  charm.  Tbe  grand  proceukm  ot 
etately  and  beautiful  fivms,  tha  duvaLcoui  gIow»  the  tt^mog  adyaaturesi  the 
tt)ble  aentiments,  tbe  pictareaque  detoripiioiis,  the  deliciotii  poetxy^  wouJd  all 
be  left  onimpaiied*" 

The  poet,  in  a  >Uer  to  Sir  Waiter  Baleigb,  giret  te  pktt  ef  his  work. 
«The  general  end  oC  aU  tbe  book)''  be  aajs,  «i»  to  fitsbbm  a  geatleman  or 
noble  person  in  TirtoooB  and  gandediseipHoe.**  lie  tabea  Ae  biitorj  of  King 
Arthur,  « as  most  fit  ibr  the  exceUenoy  of  bis  person,*'  wbem  be  conceires 
10  have  seen  in  a  ^fiskxi  Iba  Skene  i^neene,  <^  widi  whoot  ejBosUent  beanty 
tavished,  he  avraking  reeohracl  lo.  seek  her  oat**  fif  ibis  Fkerie  Queens^ 
Ghnmmm,  he  means  Giory  in  general,  bat  in  partkmlar,  her  majesty,  Qneea 
Pj;-«iKwtii ;  and  by  Faerie  Land,  her  kingdom.  So  in  Prince  Arthur  he  seu 
fcrtb  Ma^mfieemce  or  MagmmnmUyj  for  « Ihat  is  Ae  perfection  of  aQ  the  rest» 
and  oontainetb  m  it  Ibem  all;  therefore,"  be  says,  « in  tbe  whole  course  I 
mentkm  the  deeds  of  A^nr  applicable  to  that  rirtae  which  I  wxii^  of  in  that 
book.** 

Of  dke  twetre  books  be  malus  or  intended  to  makf  twelve  knights  tbe 
patrons,  each  of  twelTe  several  virtues.  The  first,  the  knight  of  the  Red 
OoBS,  expressing  BoKmss.-  the  second.  Sir  Guyon,  or  Tempmmm:  the  third, 
fidtomartis,  a  «La4y  Knight,**  in  whom  be  pictures  Cka§tH$:  tba  fourth, 
Gsmbell  and  Triamond,  or  Fritndtkip :  the  fifth,  Artegal,  or  Jaieicc:  the  sixth. 
Sir  CakMlDre,  or  Ccavteiy :  what  die  other  six  books  would  have  been,  we 
have  no  means  of  knoMriag,    The  flrsteanto  of  the  first  book  fiias  opens:— 

THX  KinOlIT  AND  TRS   LAOT. 

I. 

A  gentle  Knigbt>  was  pricking  on  tbe  plainer 

Tf^Kld'  m  mightie  annes  and  silver  shielda, 

Wherein  old  (Hms  of  deepe  woundos  did  raaaane^ 

Tbaunsi  aaeriDes  of  many'  a  bloody  fialde  f 

¥et  amies  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 

His  angry  steede  cBd  chide  hi^  foming  bitt, 

As  mneb  disdayafcng  to  the  cnrbe  to  yield: 

Fall  iolly*  knigfat  he  seemd,  and  ftilre  did  sitt. 
As  one  for  kniglttly  ginsis*  and  fierce  encounters  fltt 
ti. 

And  on  bis  brest  a  bloodie  crpsse  be  bora, 

Tbe  deare  remembrance  of  bis  dying  tdxdt 

For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  bfuigil  ho. 

And  dead,  as  living  ever,  him  ador*d : 

Upon  bis  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 

For  sovaraine  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 

Rigbt,  foitfafiiU,  tiae  fa»  waa  i»  deede  and  vroid ; 

But  of  bis  cbeere*  did  saama  tee  seleuaie  sad ; 
Tet  nothing  didcbis  dMiid»  bnl  mm  was  ydrad.* 

lAsa 
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Upon  a  great  adrenture  he  was  bond, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queene  of  Faerie  lond,) 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Whkdi  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  crave : 
And  ever,  at  he  rode,  his  hart  did  eame" 
To  psora  his  pnissanee  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  fince  to  leame; 
Upon  his  fi>e^  a  Dragon  horrible  and  steame. 

IV. 

A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  &ire  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow: 
Yet  she  mi»^  whiter;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  whimpled'  was  full  lowj 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw : 
As  cme  that  inly  moumd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had; 
AnH  by  her  in  a  line  a  milke-white  lamb  she  lad. 

T. 

So  pore  and  innooent,  as  that  same  lambe, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore; 
And  by  deeoent  ftom  roymll  lyna^e  came 
Of  anoient  kinges  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  soepteis  stretoht  from  east  to  westeme  shore. 
And  all  the  wotid  in  their  subQeotion  hold; 
Till  that  infernal  Feend  with  fimle  uprore 
Forwasted*  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  Knight  fbom  fiur  oorapeld. 

VI. 

Behind  her  flurre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag, 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last, 
Or  wearied  widi  bearing  of  her  bag 
Qfneedmentsathisbacke.    Thus  as  they  past, 
Tlie  day  with  eloiides  was  tnddeine  overcast, 
And  angry  love  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
IKd  pdmre  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fast. 
That  erforie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain; 
And  this  fiure  couple  eke  to  shroud  diemselves  were  fiiin.^ 

VII. 

Enforst  to  seeke  tome  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  fiurr  away  they  spide. 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand; 
Whose  loltie  trees,  yolad  with  sommers  pride, 
Bid  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide. 
Not  peroeable  with  power  of  any  stanr; 
And  all  within  were  palhes  and  alleiet  wide. 


¥nth  footing  worne,  and  leading  inward  fiur: 
Faire  harbour  that  them  Boema;  so  in  diey  entred  ar. 

nil. 
And  Iborth  thejr  paose,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
^onog  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmony, 
mdefa,  tiierein  shrouded  ftom  the  tempest  dred, 
Seemd  in  dieir  song  to  sooma  the  cmeli  sky. 
Much  can  dkey  praise^  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy, 
The  sayling  pine;  the  cedar  proud  and  tall; 
The  Tine-propp  elme;  the  poplar  never  dry; 
The  builder  ocJce,  sole  king  of  forrests  all; 
The  aqpine  good  for  stares;  the  ojrpresse  fhneiall; 

XX. 

The  laurell,  meed  of  migfatie  conquerours 

And  poets  sage;  the  firre  that  weepeth  still; 

The  willow,  worne  of  forlome  paramours  ^ 

The  eugh,'  obedient  to  die  benders  will ; 

The  birch  for  shaftes ;  the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 

The  mirrhe  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound; 

The  warlike  beech ;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill ; 

The  finitftdl  olive ;  and  the  platone  round ; 
The  carver  holme;  the  maple  seeldom  inward  sound. 
z. 

Led  with  delict  they  tfaiw  beguile  the  way, 

Untill  die  blustering  storme  is  overblowne ; 

When,  weening  lo  retnme  whence  they  did  stray, 

They  cannot  finde  that  path,  which  first  waa  dbowne, 

But  wander  too  and  ftoin  waiea  unknowne, 

Furthest  firom  end  then,  when  tfa^  neerest  weene, 

Thai  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  owne: 

So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  seene, 
That,  which  of  them  to  take^  in  diverse  doubt  diey  been. 

UNA  FOLLOWED  BT  THE  LION. 
I. 

Nought*  is  diere  under  heaven*s  wide  hoHowneise 
That  moves  more  deare  eompassion  of  mind, 
Then  beentie  brought  t*  unworthie  wretohednesss 
Throng  envies  snares,  or  fortunes  freakes  imkind. 
I,  whedier  lately  through  her  bri^mes  biynd, 
Or  through  allegeance,  and  fost  fealty, 
Which  I  do  owe  imto  all  womankynd, 
Feele  my  hart  perst  with  so  great  agony, 
When  sooh  I  see,  that  all  for  pitty  I  could  dy. 
II. 
And  now  it  is  enqwssioned^  sodeape, 
For  foiiest  Unaes  saks^  of  ifHioia  I  aiBg» 

>Q»awryniM-llMktlwy»nilMd.  TWs  torm  of  «xpreMlo*  to  ftvqimChr  «Md  by  Qpeosar 
^e.bo«ev«r,eBMliar'€aa^toktpiatir*gBn,'or*besu>'  « lasfc  fw. 
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That  my  ftmyle  eies  these  lines  with  teares  do  steepei 
To  think  how  she  through  guyleAil  handelingi 
Though  true  as  touch,i  though  daughter  of  a  king, 
Though  fidre  as  ever  living  wight  was  fayre. 
Though  nor  in  wovd  nor  deede  ill  meriting, 
Is  from  her  Knight  diyoroed  in  despayre, 
And  her  dew  loyes  deryv'd*  to  that  vyle  Witches  shayrck 

III. 
Yet  she,  most  faitbfull  Ladie,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  wofull,  solitarie  mayd, 
Far  from  all  peoples  preace,*  as  in  e^ple, 
In  wildemesse  and  wastfull  deserts  stiajrcL 
To  seeke  her  Knight;  who,  subtily  betrayd 
Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  Enchaunter  wrought, 
Had  her  abandond :  She,  of  nought  affiayd, 
Through  woods  and  wasmess  wide  him  daily  sought; 
Yet  wished  tydinges  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 


One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  jrrkesome  way, 
From  he^  unhastie  beast  she  did  aHgfat; 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  fiir  from  all  mens  sight; 
From  her  &yre  head  her  fillet  she  undight,^ 
And  layd  her  stole  aside:  Her  angels  &ce, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright, 
And  make  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place; 
Did  ever  mortaU  c^  behold  sitoh  heavenly  grace  1 

V. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon^  rushed  suddeinly. 
Hunting  iUll  greedy  after  salvage  blood : 
Soone  as  the  royall  Virgin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greeidily, 
To  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse : 
But  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny. 
His  bloody  rage  atwaged  with  remorse. 
And,  with  the  s^t  amud,  fbrgat  his  fhrions  ibrse. 

Ti. 
Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  fbet, 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  &wning  tong; 
Ai^  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weef* 
O  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  I 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission. 
Still  dreading  death,  when  die  had  marked  long, 

1  TriM  as  toortH-L  •.  trot  M  Um  toMhitoM  by  wUeli  «tk«r  MbitetteM  an  trtadL 

•  DvyVd-tnaakcvid.  t  Prtaoa   pww  or  ttiiOi«.  «  TTmltglH   t— k  oS 

»  ▲  nnplnff  Ijoiu— Uptos  Qoojectoret  tbs  Uon  to  ba  tba  XngUph  mouudit,  tta  ilgfnlw  «r  •^ 
flUtb.  Ha  Mens  ntbertoniNratent  a  manly  •114  oonngpoofpeopiab  lite  tha]liif^^ 
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Her  hart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion ; 
And  drizling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  afiection. 

TII. 

*The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field," 
Qooth  she,  **  his  princely  puissance  doth  abatoi 
And  mightie  proud  to  humble  weake  does  yield, 
Forgetfidl  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  piiokt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate  ^- 
But  he,  my  Ijron,  and  my  noble  lord, 
How  does  he  find  in  cruell  hart  to  hate 
Her,  that  him  lov'd,  and  ever  most  adord 
As  die  god  of  my  lUbt  why  hath  he  me  abhordf 

VIII. 

Redomidingi  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint^ 
Which  softly  echoed  firom  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowfidl  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood; 
With  pittie  calmd,  downe  fell  his  angry  mood, 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  payne. 
Arose  ^e  Virgin  borne  of  heavenly  brood, 
And  to  her  enowy  pal£rey  got  agayne. 
To  seek  her  strayed  Champion  if  she  might  attayneu 

IX. 

The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gitrd 
Of  her  ohast  person,  and  a  fajrthfuU  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watoh  and  wmid ; 
And,  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard : 
From  her  fiiyre  eyes  he  tcx)k  oommandfaiept^ 
And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent 

DESCRIPTION  OF   PRINOB  ARTHUR, 
xzix. 

At  last  she  chaunced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  Knight,'  faire  marching  by  the  way, 
Together  with  his  Squyre,  armyed  meet : 
His  glitterand  armour  shined  &r  away, 
Like  glauncing  light  of  Phcebus  brightest  ray; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare. 
That  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may : 
Athwart  his  brest  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware, 
That  shind,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most  pretious  rare : 

ZXK. 

And,  in  ^e  midst  thereof,  one  pretious  stone 

Of  wondrous  worthy  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights, 

1  BedMBdlnc—flowlnK. 

*  A.  fDOdly  KBlflit<— Tbl*  ia  Piinoe  Arthnr,  in  wboie  ftiaUleH  ezoellence  Spenser  is  tuppoaed  to 
k*««  nv««mited  hto  Bliutrious  fiiesd.  Sir  FliUip  SULney,  whose  beautUUl  character  and  splendid 
■  kindled  a  warmUi  of  admirmtlon  among  Us  oontemporarle^  of  wUlcb  we  And  M 
Bin  a 
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Sh^  like  a  Ladiat  head,  exoaeding  shooe, 
Like  Hesperui  emongst  &e  lesser  lights. 
And  stroTe  fbr  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights : 
Thereby  his  mortal]  blade  foil  comely  hong 
In  yvory  sheaA,  ycarv'd  with  curious  slights,i 
Whose  hilts  were  bnmisht  gold ;  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother  perle ;  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

ZXXI. 

His  haughtie  helmet,  hoirid  all  with  g(4d. 
Both  gkyriom  brightnesae  and  great  terroiir  bredd: 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedie  pawes,  and  oyer  all  did  spredd 
His  golden  winges ;  his  dreadfuU  hideous  hedd, 
CkMe  oooched  on  the  beyer,  seemd  to  throw 
From  flaming  mondi  bright  sparckles  fiery  redd, 
That  suddeine  horrour  to  faint  hartes  did  show ; 
And  scaly  tayle  was  stretcht  adowne  his  back  full  low. 

XXZII. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  loftie  crest, 
A  bonnch  of  heares  disoolourd  diyersly, 
With  sprincled  pearle  and  gold  fiill  richly  drett, 
Did  shake,  and  seemd  to  dfumce  for  ioUity; 
lake  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  hye 
On  top  of  greene  Selinis'  all  alone, 
Wi&  bk)ssoms  bmye  bedecked  daintily; 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  eyery  one 
At  eyerie  little  breath,  that  under  hearen  is  blowne. 

Book  I.  Cuto  TIL 

DKSCRIPTION   OF  BELPH(EBB. 

ZXX. 

Eftooone*  there  stepped  tbotth 
A  goodly  Ladie^  clad  in  hunters  weed, 
That  seemd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth. 
And  by  her  stately  portance^  borne  of  heavenly  birth. 

ZXII. 

Her  &oe  so  ikire,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not. 
But  herenly  pourtraict  of  bright  angels  hew, 
Cleare  as  die  skye,  withouten  blame  or  blot. 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  dew; 
And  in  her  cheekes  the  vermeill  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillies  shed, 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  from  them  threw, 

1  Hlghtfr-Hleneea. 

*  Oreeno  Stflnls.— SeUnlt  Is  ertdently  the  mme  of  aome  btU  or  mountain,  whkh  Ido  Bot  teA  la 
•ny  book  of  rcftrenoe  wtthtn  mch.  ITpton,  ttnuigely  enoufh,  soppoMt  It  to  be  SdlnWi  a  dtj  tn 
COIela,  to  wMsh  bo  apfltoe  «b  epttheC,  "FiOmoaa,"  applied  by  TlrgU  to  another  city  of  Uie  aune  naao 
la  IWIy.  ▲ftarthtt double btander,  be  remwkt,  with  aimnlor  etnipttelty,  "Hie  atmOeof  thealnoBa- 
tvat  It  ■¥widlnt  etagant,  and  nrach  after  the  oaat  of  that  admired  Image  In  Homer,**  fee.  Todd  oi^lea 
the  wbote  wtthoot  eMmnent^jgB>rd.  <  Bftaoone-lmmedlately. 

«  A  goodly  Ladle,  fee.— In  the  beantiftal  and  elaborate  portratt  of  Belpbttb^  Spenaer  haa  drawn  a 
iMkaneaaofttaeflBMbeth.  »1 
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And  gazen  seoM-wilh  4mM»  pItMm*  M» 
Hable  to  heale  the  nake  ttkl  to  tewir^  the  ded. 


In  her  fiure  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 
Kindled  above  at  th'  Hevenly  Makers  light, 
And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  aame, 
So  passing  persant,'  and  so  wondroos  bright, 
That  quite  bereavd  the  rash  beholders  sight; 
In  them  the  blinded  god  hit  lustftil  iyre 
To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  migfat; 
Fot,  with  dredd  maiestie  and  awihll  71^ 
She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  b^koe  desyre. 

XXIT. 

Her  jYcke  forhead,  fhU  of  boimtie  bratns^ 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itselib  di^ired, 
For  Love  his  loftie  trimnphes  to  engravtv 
And  write  the  battailes  oC  his  great  godhed: 
All  good  and  bonoor  might  tiierein  be  red; 
For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  spake, 
Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honny,  she  did  shed; 
And  twixt  the  perles  and  rubins*  softly  brake 
A  sOver  sound,  that  heavenly  mnsicke  seemd  to  make. 

XXT. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graoet  sate^ 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 
Working  balgaxde^  and  amorous  retrate;^ 
And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes, 
And  everie  one  with  meekeoesse  10  her  bowes: 
So  gloriooa  minhoor  of  celestiaU  grace, 
And  soreraine  moniment  of  mortal!  vowes. 
How  shall  ftayle  pen  demive  her  heavenly  fiuse^ 
For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace ! 

ZXVI. 

8o&ire,and  thousand  thousand  times  more  fiure, 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  soorching  aire, 
An  in  a  silken  camus^  lilly  wh^ht, 
Porfled*  upon  with  many  a  iblded  plight,? 
Which  all  above  beeprinokled  was  throoghont 
With  golden  aygulets,'  that  gtistred  br^Eht 
like  twinckling  starres;  and  all  the  ildrt  about 
Was  hemd  with  golden  iHnge. 

XXX. 

Her  yellow  lockes,*  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 
And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  ixu^pyiey^ 
They  waved  Kke  a  penon  wyde  di^red* 
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And  low  behiade  hor  badke  w«M  watM^r 
And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlewe  hap, 
As  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  fled, 
In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselTes  did  lap,* 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwnq>. 

BookU.  Oantom. 

THK  CABS   OF  ▲MOEL8  OVS&  MBN« 

X. 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  I    And  ia  there  love 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace, 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move? 

There  is : — else  much  more  wretched  were  the  oace 

Of  men  then  beasts:  BntO!  fli'  exceeding  gnoe 

Of  Hii^est  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 

And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 

That  blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  fye ! 

n. 
How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want! 

How  oft  do  they  wi&  golden  pineons  cleave 

The  flitting'  skyes,  like  flying  pursuivant, 

Against  ibwle  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant! 

They  for  us  fl^t,  they  watoh  and  dewly  ward, 

And  their  bright  sqindrons  roond  about  ns  plant; 

And  all  fbi  love  and  nodiing  fiv  reward : 
O,  why  should  Hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  regardi 

BooklLGHftftTn 
THE   8BA80N8. 

xrviii. 

So  forth  issew^d  the  Seasons  of  the  yeare : 
First,  lusty  Spring  all  dight*  m  leaves  of  flowres 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  bloosmes  did  beare. 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowres, 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  jmramours ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  iavelin  he  did  beare. 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stoures*) 
A  guih*  engraven  mcnrioii^  he  did  weare; 

That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  odi^s  did  him  foare. 

XXIX. 

Then  came  the  iolly  Sommer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  colored  greene. 
That  was  nnlyned  all,  to  be  more  light: 
And  on  his  head  a  girlond  well  beseene 
He  wore,  from  whidi,  as  he  had  chanfied^  been, 
The  sweat  did  drop;  and  in  his  hand  he  bote 
A  bowe  and  sfaiiftes,  as  he  in  forrest  gieeoe 

1  Lap    Mitwiiie  thttBMlTM.  t  Tteldlnff. 

•  I 


Had  hwitad  late  1I10  libljMdi  or  th*  bora, 
And  now  would  bathe  his  limbes  with  UU)or  heated  lore. 


Then  oame  the  Antimuie  all  in  yellow  clad, 
As  though  he  ioyed  iii  his  plentious  store, 
Laden  with  fruUs  that  made  him  laugh,  fUll  glad 
That  he  had  banisht  hunger,  which  to-fi>re 
Had  bj  the  belly  oti  him  pinched  sore : 
Upon  hia  head  a  wreath,  that  was  enrold 
With  ears  of  come  <tf  every  sort,  he  bore; 
And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde, 

To  reape  the  rix>ened  fruits  the  which  die  earth  had  yokL* 


Lastly,  came  Winter  cloathed  all  in  fiize, 
Chattering  his  teeth  ibr  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 
Whilst  on  his  hoaiy  beard  his  breadi  did  freese, 
And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill' 
As  from  a  limbeck^  did  adown  distill : 
In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  stafie  he  held, 
THth  which  his  feeble  st^w  he  stayed  still; 
For  he  was  flikit  witfi  eold,  and  weak  with  eld;* 

That  scarce  his  k)osed  limbea  he  «Me  waa  to  weUL* 


The  chief  prose  work  of  Spenser  is  his  "  View  of  the  Slate  of  Ireland.**  It 
gives  an  eocoelleot  account  of  tiie  eusioms,  manners,  stnd  national  dnuraoter  of 
the  Iririi,  and  there  is  no  eontemponuy  i^eee  ef  proee  10  eonipwe  with  it  in 
pori^.    From  it  we  have  room  to  select  the  following  short  extract,  only. 


ItMfvd.  tTMdad.  tNoM.  «Betoft.  tOMifS.  •WMiI,b9««. 

**IbBv«jHtflnlihed*TkellMrteaaeen.'  I  sever  parted  ftoai  ft  loafpotawtUiManohreffrBt. 
■■bftfeetof  ftMoet  ■aieiBtfee^-^ftteaderbeegt-MrfftpecaBertyeoft,rkh,>rttBe^«nd  aewwjr 
aMjr.  Me  11— ft  liwftye  tcmm  wMh  —e  and  imtan,  noet  efcondMitly  and  eweeOy ;  U»  tHKUHkm 
h  mot  ealy  iTdwuhK  »qt  ■gfeeabVi  Qrandear  and  enerfy  are  not  hie  charactartotla  neilltlw  He 
■e  a  Meet  gennlne  pocC  and  to  be  Juatty  plaeed  after  Sbakapeare  and  MOtoi^  and  abofve  eB 


r  esoals  in  the  two  qoalttlee  in  which  Chancer  li  moat  dcidentr-taiventkm  and  iuiejr.  The 
iaveutiim  abown  tn  Itfe  aHegorleal  pereonagee  It  endleee,  aa  the  ftOMy  dMnm  In  hii  deecrtpClon  of 
OMtofDiveeaeanddelVbtfnL  Be  la  the  yeet  oT  roaMMfc  Hi  deeoftee  tMasa  aa  In  a  aplendM 

"■ii  iiiBiMiiBil  iif  lamriT'"  T-"-.  T-TT.  "1 1 — r^" T  Be  threw  the  eool  of  haroMniy  Into  eai 
v«Bi^  and  aMda  a  more  wannly,  tenderly,  and  BwvniilflenCly  dceartpttre  thaa  It  ever  wae  beiir%  er, 
wth  a  tarn  earriitlnna,  than  It  ever  bee  been  etnce.  It  ninet  eertalnly  be  owned  that  In  iiinw1|itina 
heeshMte  noChtnc  of  the  brief  itrokee  and  rohwt  power  whldi  charaetertae  the  very  graCeei 
voeta;  bat  we  shall  nowhere  And  more  airy  and  eapaMlve  tiaegai  of  vMonary  thtnga,  a  sweeter 
tone  or  seoCfanent,  or  a  iner  taah  m  the  eelars  or  Mafnas%  ttea  la  this  Bifteae  or  B&cllsh  poetry."-. 
fWyliri  »wfcwa^  t.  MS. 

neheal,  ereeriinMiedaMMerifreMW,  (saaalM  beMoee  Ittae  aDtha  BeliB  er  die  eertfMv  eoai- 
MMBtai%)  la  theft  efTedd,t««la.sva.  isadiw,  ma>  Bead-«aattMeoa«oaaei^lBnorleeM 
teimsiiSimiltoHew,  sS.  Mi:  al«e»  Bdh>batih Bsfvtew,  sstv.:  alM»  a  hrmiBat  asrtMoT  pepeas 
•a  the  fcerteQeiiai,  In  Btaekwood*s  Magaatne,  US4  and  ma,  by  Profciinr  Wikoa:  aleo,  •«Oh> 
Mrvetteae  on  the  DMrte  Ooeene^"  by  ThoaMa  Warton. 


101  moKKL  C^dKAinri, 

TB^   nnSH   BARD8. 

There  is  amongst  the  Irish  a  certain  kind  of  people  called 
Bards,  which  are  to  them  instead  of  poets,  whose  profession  is 
to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men,  in  their  poems  oi 
rithmes ;  the  which  are  had  in  so  high  regard  and  estimation 
amongst  them,  that  none  dare  displease  them  for  fear  to  run  into 
reproach  through  their  offence,  and  to  he  made  infamous  in  the 
mouths  of  zdl  men.  For  their  verses  are  taken  up  with  a  general 
applause,  and  usually  sung  at  all  feasts  and  meetings  by  certain 
other  persons,  whose  proper  function  that  is,  who  also  receive  for 
the  same  great  rewards  and  reputation  amongst  them.      *     * 

Such  poets  as  in  their  writings  do  labor  to  better  the  manners 
of  men,  and  through  the  sweet  hsdt  of  their  numbers  to  steal  into 
the  young  spirits  a  desire  of  honor  and  virtue,  are  worthy  to  be 
had  in  great  respect.  But  these  Irish  bards  are  for  the  most  part 
of  another  mind,  and  so  far  from  instructing  young  men  in  nu»al 
discipline,  that  they  themselves  do  more  deserve  to  be  sharply 
disciplined :  for  they  seldom  use  to  choose  unto  themselves  tlie 
doings  of  good  men  lor  the  arguments  of  their  poems,  bat  whom- 
soever they  find  to  be  most  licentioos  of  life,  most  Md  and  law- 
less in  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and  desperate  in  all  parts  of 
disobedience  and  rebellious  disposition;  mm  they  set  up  and 
glorify  in  their  rithmes,  him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to 
young  men  make  an  example  to  follow. 


RICHARD  HOOKER.    1553—1600. 


QvB  of  the  most  learned  and  distingiushed  pioee  writen  ill  1km  ageof  Blii 
abetfa,  WB«  RicHABD  HooKift.  He  was  born  near  Exeter  in  1553.  BSs 
parents,  being  poor,  destined  him  for  a  trade ;  bat  he  displayed  at  schodl  so 
much  aptitude  ibr  learning,  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  that  throagh  the 
efibrts  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  he  was  sent  to  Oxford.  Here  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  great  ardor  and  success,  and  became  much  req;>eoted  for  his 
modesty,  learning,  and  piety.  In  1577  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  ooUeg*, 
and  in  1581  took  orders  in  ihe  Episcopal  church.  6ooa  after  this  he  went  to 
preadi  in  London,  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  took  lodgings  in  a  house  set  apart 
ibr  the  Teoejition  of  the  preachers.  The  hostess,  an  artful  and  designing  woman, 
perceiving  Hooker*s  great  simplicity  of  character,  soon  inveigled  him  into  a 
marriage  with  her  daughter,  which  proved  a  source  of  disquietude  and  vexa- 
tion to  him  throughout  his  life.  He  was  soon  advanced  in  eoolesiastioal  pooa- 
fennent,  and  made  master  of  the  Temple,  where  be  oonuneaoed  his  labon  at 
ibrsoooQ  preacher.  Bat  dus  sknation  accorded  neither  with  his  temper  nor 
hm  Hteiary  purtmts,  and  he  petitioned  the  archbishop  of  Osnterbuty  in 
temote  him  to  «some  quiet  parsonage."  He  obtained  his  desire,  and  wa^ 
presented  by  Elizabeth  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop's  Bourne,  in  Kent,  whex%» 
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h»  spent  die  remainrler  of  his  USb,  He  died  in  1600^  of  polmoaio  tfjaeage, 
brought  on  by  an  accidental  cold,  when  only  fbrty-seyen  years  of  age. 

Hooker's  great  work  is  his  «' Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  a  defence  of  the  Church 
of  England  against  the  Poritans.  It  doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that 
the  office  of  afternoon  leeturer  at  the  Temple  was  fitted  by  Walter  Traven, 
of  highly  OiMMOBtie  inews|  wldle  the  views  of  Hooker,  both  on  ohnich  go- 
Temmeot  and  dootrineo,  were  difierent  Indeed,  so  avDWedly  did  they  preeoli 
io  opposition  to  each  other,  that  the  remark  was  iSmqnentiy  made  that  **tto 
forenoon  sermons  qx^ke  Canterbury,  and  the  aftnnoon,  Geneva."  Sueh  wns 
the  beginning  of  this  great  work,  which  is  a  monument  of  the  learning,  saga- 
city, and  industry  of  the  author,  and  contains  the  most  profound  and  the 
ablest  defhnoe  of  ecclesiastical  establiahments  which  has  ever  appeared.  The 
style  of  the  work,  too,  possesses  some  of  die  highest  charactenstics,  perspicuity, 
pariiy,  and  stiength;  dioogh  generally,  fiom  the  author't  great  finniliarity  with 
the  eiftiwn!,  MTOiing  a  little  too  much  of  the  idfom  and  oonstivotion  of  the 
Latin.  ^The  work^  howeyer,  is  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  theological 
treatise;  for  it  is  stUl  referred  to  as  a  great  authority  on  questions  in  the  whoie 
range  of  moral  and  philosophical  subjects.  The  praise  that  Hftiiir*  has 
given  faim,  is  well  deserved.  «The  finest,  as  well  as  the  most  philosophical 
writer  of  die  Elizabethan  period  is  Hooker.  The  first  book  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tioal  Polil7  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  eloquence.  His 
periods,  indeed,  are  generally  much  too  kmg  and  too  intricate,  but  portkms  of 
diem  are  often  beautiftilly  rhjrthmical :  his  language  is  rich  in  FngHA  idiom 
without  vulgarity,  and  in  wcnrds  of  a  Latin  sense  without  pedantry.  He  is 
more  uniformly  solemn  dian  the  usage  of  later  times  permits,  or  even  dian 
writers  of  that  time,  such  as  Bacon,  conversant  with  mankind  as  well  as 
books,  woold  have  reckoned  necessary ;  but  the  example  of  andem  oratoBs 
aikl  philosophers  upon  themes  so  gmve  as  those  which  he  disousses,  m^ 
justiQr  the  serious  dignity  from  which  he  does  not  depart  Hooker  is,  per- 
haps,  the  first  in  England  who  adorned  his  prose  with  the  images  of  poetry; 
but  this  he  has  done  more  judiciously  and  with  more  moderation  than  others 
of  great  name;  and  we  must  be  bigots  in  Attic  severity  before  we  can  object 
to  some  of  his  figures  of  speech."' 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  archbishop  when  he 
desired  to  retire  to  the  country  >~ 

My  Lori>— 

When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was  my  college,  yet 
I  fbiuid  some  degree  of  it  in  my  ^uiet  country  parsonage.  But  I 
am  weary  of  the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place ;  and  indeed, 
God  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions,  but  for  study 
and  quietness.    And,  my  lord,  my  particular  contests  here  with 

1  *'IJtentiire  or  Borope,'*!.  Ml,  Harper's  edition.  Besd,  also,  "a  blognpbywhieli  cannot  be  ex» 
•eaed,*  In  old  lasak  Walton's  Ltres  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Herbert.  Sc— one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  nort 
Inwite  books.  "Lowth,  In  the  preflm  to  Ms  Qranunar.  expresses  an  opinion,  that,  la  eoreacriieae 
— *  jwmwiBtf  of  laasna^Bb  HtoohT  has  never  been  snrpassed,  or  even  eqnaHed  by  any  of  bJs  eoa- 
ta^ocarlas.  But  aaply  aa  he  enrlehed  his  native  tonsue,  he  Ikeqnently  presents  the  cnmbroos  gait 
aii4tboro^:kaspeetoraploneer.  Taylor  sorpaasedhlminallthechswnsof  hnastnatVm;  Hail,ta 
IhesvocCaeaiaadeolarof  hl8tboatbU;]laiTOw,tntbeiItonilaalle«orhlaacganient.   BnfcBoolMt 

miiirlii  ni n  111  MTiTii — ^---'r"    TohlioontroveraywIUiTravarB  ve  owe  theimB»rtaiJM8|r* 

We  torn  to  his  works,  as  to  some  mifbty  bulwark  acainst  tnfldellty,  iBprefnabto  to  the  assaoMa 
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Mr.  Tmren,  b&re  proved  this  i&ore  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  good  man ;  and  tniat  belief  hath  occasioned 
me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinions* 
And  to  satisfy  that*  I  have  coDf  ulted  the  H0I7  Scripture,  and  other 
laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether  the  eonseience  of  him,  and 
others  of  his  judgnKrat»  ought  to  be  so  £sur  cemplied  wi^  bj  us,  as 
to  alter  our  name  of  church-government,  our  manner  of  Qod's 
worship,  our  ^aimng,  and  praying  to  Him,  and  oiir  established 
ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  tender  consciences  shall  require  us. 
And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but 
have  begun  a  treatise,  in  which  I  intend  the  satis&ctiixi  of  others, 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity.  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish  what 
I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage, 
where  I  may  see  Qod*s  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth, 
and  eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy :  a  place  where  I 
may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  approaching  mortality,  and 
that  great  account,  which  all  flesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the 
God  of  all  spirits. 

THE   ITBCBSSmr  AND  MAJEStT   OF   LAW. 

The  stateKness  of  houses,  the  goodhness  of  trees,  when  we  be^ 
hold  them,  delighteth  the  eve ;  but  that  foundation  which  beareth 
up  the  one,  that  root  wnich  ministreth  unto  the  other  nou- 
rishment and  lifb,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ;  and 
if  there  be  occ^ion  at  any  time  to  search  into  it,  such  labor  is  then 
more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  undertake  it* 
and  for  the  lookers  on.  In  like  manner,  the  use  and  benefit  of 
good  laws  all  that  live  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and 
comfort,  albeit  the  rounds  and  first  original  causes  ftom  whence 
they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men 
they  are. 

Since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law 
upon  the  world,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice, 
and  their  labor  hath  been  to  do  his  will.  He  made  a  law  for  the 
rain;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  sea^  that  the  waters  shoxdd  not 
pass  his  commandment.  Now,  if  nature  should  intermit  her 
course,  and  leave  altogether,  though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  ob- 
servation of  her  own  laws ;  if  those  principal  and  mother  elements 
of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world  are  made, 
should  lose  the  oualilies  which  now  they  have ;  if  the  frame  of 
that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dis- 
solve itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  mo> 
tions,  and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  H 
might  happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the  Bghts  of  heaven,  which  now« 


as  a  giant,  d0th  ran  bis  unweaned  coar^,  shoold,  as  itwai6t 
tbiottgh  a  languishing  faiptnssst  begin  to  ^and  wd  tp  rest  bim- 
self ;  if  the  moon  sbcHild  wander  from  ber  beaten  way,  the  times 
^ad  seasons  of  tbe  year  blend  themselves  by  disoideied  and  con- 
fiised  mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  ga^,  the  clouda 
yield  no  lain,  tbe  earth  be  defected  of  beayenly  indQuence,  tbe 
fruits  ci  the  earth  pine  a^^y,  as  children  at  tbe  withered  breasts 
of  their  mother,  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would 
become  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  ail  serve  T  See 
we  not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  ber  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  tbe  harmony  of  the  world.  All 
thinffs  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  least  as  feel- 
ing ner  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  pdw^r. 
B^  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

SUDDEN  DBATH   NOT  DBSIEABLE. 

Death  is  that  which  all  men  sufier,  but  not  all  men  with  one 
mind,  neither  all  mien  in  one  manner.  For  being  of  necessity  a 
thing  common,  it  is  through  the  manifold  persuasions,  dispositions, 
and  occasions  of  men,  w^tb  equal  desert  both  of  praise  and  dis- 
praise, shunned  by  some,  by  others  desired.  So  that  absolutely 
we  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot  absolutely  approve,  either 
willingness  to  live,  or  forwardness  to  die.  And  concerning  the 
ways  of  death,  albeit  the  choice  thereof  be  only  in  bis  hands  who 
alone  bath  power  over  all  flesh,  and  unto  whose  appointment  we 
ought  with  patience  meekly  to  submit  ourselves,  (for  to  be  af^ents 
voluntarily  m  our  own  destruction,  is  against  both  God  and  nar 
tnre ;)  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  in  so  great  variety,  oi^r  desires 
wfll  and  may  lawfully  prefer  one  kind  before  another.  Is  there 
any  man  of  worth  and  virtue,  although  not  instructed  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  or  ever  taught  what  the  soundness  of  relifiiop  meaneth, 
that  had  not  rather  end  the  days  of  this  transitory  life,  as  Cvnts 
in  Xenophon,  or  in  Plato,  Socrate$^  is  described,  than  to  sink  oown 
with  them,  of  whom  Elihu  hath  said,  MomeiUo  morienturf^  there 
i^  scarce  an  instant  between  their  flourishing  and  not  being  1  But 
fet  us  which  know  what  it  is  to  die  as  Abralora,  or  AmmM  and 
Sapphira  died,  let  us  b^  <^God,  that  when  the  hour  of  our  reat 
is  come,  the  patterns  of  our  dissolution  may  be  Jacob,  Mosesy 
Joshua,  David;  who,  leisureably  ending  their  lives  in  peacor 
pcayed  ^  tbe  mercies  of  God  to  coma  upon  their  posterity;  r^- 
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plenished  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  unto  them  with  words  of  me* 
morable  consolation;  strengthened  men  in  the  fear  of  Qod;  gave 
them  wholesome  instructions  of  life,  and  confinned  them  in  true 
religion ;  in  sum,  taught  the  world  no  less  virtuouslj  how  to  die, 
than  they  had  done  before  how  to  live.' 

THB  BZCBLLBNOT  OP  THE  PSALMS. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other  books, 
the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  contain,  and  more  movingly  also 
express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical  form  wherewith  they  are 
written.  The  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
used  to  fall  into  large  discourses,  snowing  how  this  part  above  the 
rest  doth  of  purpose  set  forth  and  celebrate  all  the  considerations 
and  operations  which  belon^r  to  God;  it  ma£;nifieth  the  holy 
meditations  and  actions  of  divine  men ;  it  is  oi  things  heavenly 
an  universal  declaration,  working  in  them  whose  hearts  God  in* 
spireth  with  the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or  disposition 
of  mind  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels,  both  for  receipt  and 
for  delivery  of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfection.  What  is  there 
necessary  for  man  to  know  which  the  Psalms  are  not  able  to 
teach  t  They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction, 
a  mighty  augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  amongst 
others.  Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice,  grave  modera* 
tion,  exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied  patience, 
the  mysteries  of  God,  the  suflferings  of  Uhrist,  the  terrors  of  wrath, 
the  comforts  of  Grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this  world, 
and  the  promised  joys  of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good 
necessarily  to  be  either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial 
fountain  peldeth.  Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  unto 
the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which  there 
is  not  in  this  treasure-house  a  present  comfortable  remedy  at  all 
times  ready  to  be  found.  Hereof  it  is,  that  we  covet  to  make  the 
Psalms  especially  familiar  unto  all.  This  is  the  very  cause  why 
we  iterate  the  Fsahns  oftener  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture 
besides ;  the  cause  wherefore  we  inure  the  people  together  with 
their  minister,  and  not  the  minister  alone,  to  read  them  as  other 
parts  of  Scripture  he  doth.* 

1  lis  Miter  h«t  It  MiBladM  «r  tte  MnM  or  TkkcD  OB  tte  dflirtli  «r  Addln»- 
''Bi  twigM  OS  how  to  ttre^  and  O I  too  Mgk 
Tbe  prioe  or  kiiowleds«k  tMglit  w  how  to  die." 
•  The  liett  edition  or  Hooker'a  works  It  that  by  Xflblek  l  Tolt^  the  aoUMr  or  the  •«ChilttltB  Tttr»* 
MdthewitteroravtlaitbleaitkleoiitaferalpoeCrT  to  the  ttdToLortheOantertyBerlew.   Vor 
■a  Mooaat  «r  tht  tnett  wtdoh  wKf  rite  to  Hookei^  fra*  w«k— kit  tniiHiittMMl  iHiWi    tm 
■^■Pt  «*  Ateietet  oT  litowtow^"  L  i»-M. 
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£N6USH  HIKSTREIiST.1 

Tax  Minstzels  were  a  class  of  men  in  the  middle  ages,  who  subsisted  by 
the  aits  of  poetry  and  music;  whowent  about  from  place  to  plaoei  and  oflfeved 
tbeb  poetical  and  nmsical  wares  whererer  |h«f  ccwld  ind  a  niarket  They 
appear  to  baye  aooompanied  ibefa  tonsi  wi&  Oumisrjr/Mid  aoiion,  and  in 
short  ID  have  practised  such  various  means  of  diveilitqc  M  Wi6m  much  ad- 
mired in  those  rude  times,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more  refined  entertain- 
ment These  arts  tendered  them  extremely  popular  and  aoeeplalile  wherever 
they  went  Ko  great  soeae  of  festfvity  was  considered  complete  that  was 
not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  their  talents;  and  so  long  as.  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  existBd,  with  which  their  song^  were  so  much  in  keeping^  th^  were 
protected  and  caressed. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Minstrels,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  satisftotoiy. 
Tlie  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Latip  mnUter  or  wmntteUutf  «an 
attendant,"  "an  assistant,"  as  the  Minstrels  w^re  attendant  upon' persons  of 
nnk,  and  assistants  at  their  entertaixmients.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of 
thdr  odgiii,  the  Minstrels  continued  a  distinct  otderof  smo  tOl  oentnries  after 
the  Norman  congest,  and  there  is  but  little  doufac  thaiK  most  of  the  fine  old 
ballads  in  English  Literature,  were  not  only  sung,  but  in  many  eases  written 
by  the  profisssed  Minstrel. 

There  are  many  incidents  in  early  English  history  wl^h  show  how  nu- 
merous was  this  body  of  men,  and  in  what  high  estimation  they  were  held. 
The  one  most  fiuniliar,  is  that  of  King  Alfred's  entering  the  Danish  camp,  in 
the  diagaise  of  a  harper.  Though  known  by  his  dialect  to  be  a  Saxon,  the 
ofaameter  he  assumed  procured  him  a  hospitable  receptioiv  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  eiMeclaiB  the  J)attish  priiioes  at  their  table,  aial- stii|nad  aiki^ 
kng  enoiigfa  to  observe  all  their  movemanti,  and  to  plan  that  assault  which 
resulted  in  dieir  overthrow.  So  also  the  story  of  Bkmdeli's  going  unharmed 
over  Eorqpe,  in  search  of  Richard  L,  goes  to  prove  the  same  du;t— the  high 
estimation  in  idiich  the  Minstrel  in  early  times  was  held. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II  (1307 — 1327)  such  extensTVe  privileges  were 
eiaimed  by  Ifinstrels,  and  by  dissolute  persons  assuming  dteir  character,  that 
thqr  became  a  public  grievance,  and  their  liberties  were  restricted  by  express 
SMate.  Finally,  in  the  3(hh  year  df  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (1597,)  this  olass 
of  persons  had  so  sunk  in  public  eetimatkkn,  that  a  statute  waa^passed  by 
which  "Bfinstrels,  wandering  abroad,  we{e  included  amox^  rogiMS,  vagap 
Vinds,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and  were  acUudged  to  be  punished  assuoh. 

0IR   PATRICK  8PSN8. 

This  ballad  lays  claim  to  a  high  and  remote  antiquity.  There  are  difirant 
opiniDoaas  to  its  origin,  which  the.  reader  may  jsee  stated  in,  Six  \^alter  SoGCt*s 
"Minsbr^dsy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  The  piobabiUty  is,  that  it  is  founded  on 
amhentio  history,  and  that  it  records  the  melancholy  and  disastrous  fiite  of 
that  gallam  band  whidi,  about  the  year  1380,  foltowed  in  the  suite  of  Mar- 
guet,  daughter  of  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland,  when  she  was  espoused 

1  iMi  Twiij'i  "BeHvoM  of  Aactant  SaglMi Poetry*'— MaUMrwtfPi  •* Aactaat and ModiWiMa- 
Hinhj*    ■!  Wslt»leqUy»«'1Cn»twtey<rttwSootttohBora<t**-Tl»«*BookorUwaiaii>Bi*ti^ 

>■■  Sli  "CuaMMas  of  ioat»  vod  BilkSi »       -    -  ...... • 
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to  Eiio  of  Norway.  Aooording  to  Fotdun,  the  (Ad  Soottiah  hisloriui,  many 
dkthigiiidied  noblo*  aooompaiiied  her  in  diii  expedition  to  Norway,  to  giaod 
ber  nnpfhili,  tereial  of  wbom  perished  in  a  alonn  while  on  Iheir  return  to 

The  king  liti  in  DanAnnliae  town, 

Drinking  the  blodb^ed  wine: 
«0  wbara  wiU  I  get  a  akeely  ddppefi 

To  fail  this  new  ih^  of  mine  f" 

O  ap  and  ipake  an  eldem  knight, 

Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee: 
*Sir  Patnok  Spens  is  the  best  sailor 

That  erer  sailed  the  sea." 

Our  king  has  written  a  braid'  letter. 

And  sealed  it  with  his  hand, 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  l^ns, 

Was  walking  on  the  struid. 

•  To  Notoway,  to  Noroway, 

To  NoiowBj  o'er  the  fiiem; 
Ths  king's  dau^ter  of  Noroway, 

lis  tboa  mann  bring  her  hameP 

The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrk)k  read, 

See  load  kmd  langhed  he ; 
The  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

The  tear  blindit  his  e'e. 

''O  wba  is  tfds  has  done  tills  deed. 

And  tanld  the  king  o'  nu^ 
To  send  ns  out  at  thb  time  of  the  year. 

To  sail  upon  the  seal 

•*Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleet, 

Our  ship  must  sail  the  fiiem; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

lis  we  must  fetch  her  hame." 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Bfbnenday  mom, 

Wi'  a'  the  speed  they  may ; 
They  hae  landed  in  Notoway 

Upon  a  Wodensday. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week 

In  Noroway,  but  twae, 
When  that  die  knds  o'  Noroway 

Began  ahmd  to  say : 

*Te  Soottishmen  spend  a'  our  king's  gowd* 

And  a'  our  queeois  fee." 
** Te  lie,  ye  he,  ye  liars  loudl 

Fa'  loud  I  hear  ye  lie  I 

•  Braid.lvtt.  imm. 
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"For  I  hae  broo^  as  mneh  white  moiiia 

Afl  gane  >  mj  men  and  me^— 
And  I  hae  broiigfat  a  halPlbo'  o'  gocla  red  fowd 

Oot  owre  the  tea  wi'  me. 

*Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merrymeo  aM 

Our  gnde  ship  sails  <he  mom." 
"Now,  erer  alakel  my  master  deaiv 

I  fear  a  deadly  rtotm  1 

"  I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 

Wr  the  aold  moon  in  her  arm ; 
And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 

I  ftar  we*U  come  to  harm." 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  leagne^ 

A  leagoe,  but  barely  &ree. 
When  the  lift*  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud, 

And  gnrly  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap,^ 

It  was  sio  a  deadly  storm ; 
And  the  wares  came  o'er  the  broken  ship 

Till  a'  her  sidee  were  torn. 

*0  where  wiU  I  get  a  gnde  saifor 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand, 
Till  I  get  np  to  the  tall  topmast, 

To  see  if  I  can  spy  landT 

*0  here  am  I,  a  saSdr  gnde, 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand. 
Till  yon  go  up  to  the  tall  topmast^ 

ftit  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  spy  land." 

He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step,  but  barely  ane, 
When  a  boult^  flew  out  of  our  goedly  ship^ 

And  the  salt  sea  it  oame  fm, 

*Gae  fetch  a  web  o^  die  sSften  ciaiih, 

Another  o'  the  twine, 
And  wap  them  into  out  ship's  sicb, 

And  letna  the  sea  oome  in."* 

They  fetched  a  web  6*  die  silken  olaith, 

Aiiother  o'  the  twine. 
And  diey  wapped  them  roan'  that  gude  ship's  side^ 

—But  still  the  sea  came  in. 


Ntlmro«l,»«ra 


>1teclghtlitato#ftp«ak.  tSky.  « 


^^  If  OMk^  wfagM,  wtaB  ft  iMk  •oaU  Bot  b«  sot  at  tMlH  ft  nA  WM  kCMilft  «ai«  tte 
^^^krttefMnm  «rtte  Mft  vm  ftmd  iaiomiim^mtAtmtm^itimmtrj^mm 


lU 

O  laithMaiA  w»TO  otir  glide  Scots  loid«' 

To  weet  dieir  oork-heeled  shoon  P 
But  kag  or  a'  tfato  play  was  played, 

They  wat  their  hats  abooii.* 

And  mtaf  WAS  the4e«thdi4»ed 

That  floated  on  the  ftmn; 
And  mony  was  the  gode  kml*s  sob 

lliat  nerer  tnair  came  h«i»e. 

The  ladyes  winng  their  fingers  white^— 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair ; 
A*  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves, — 

For  them  they'll  see  na  mair. 

O  lang  hmg  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi'  their  fitns  into  their  hand, 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand ! 

And  lang  lapg  may  the  maidens  sit, 

Wr  their  gowd  kaims  in  their  hair, 
A'  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loYes^ — 

For  them  theyll  see  na  mair. 

O  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen 

*Tis  fifty  fethoms  deep, 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  ^ens 

Wr  &e  Soois  lords  at  his  feet. 

OBBVT-CHASB. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  Ballads,  is  that  of  «  Chevy-Chase.** 
like  one  of  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  the  more  U  is  read  the  more  it 
is  admired.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  *(  Defence  of  Poesy,**  says,  "  I  never 
heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  thai  I  found  not  iqy  heart  more 
moved  than  with  a  trumpet"^  Its  subject  is  this.  It  was  a  regulation  be- 
tween those  who  lived  near  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  neither 
party  should  hunt  in  the  other's  domains  without  leave.  There  had  long 
been  a  rivalship  between  the  two  martial  fomilies,  Percy  of  Northumberland 
and  Douglas  of  Scotland,  and  tfie  former  had  vowed  to  hunt  for  three  days  in 
the  Scottish  border,  without  asking  leave  of  Earl  Donghw,  who  was  lord  of 
the  soiL  Douglas  did  not  fail  to  resent  the  insult,  and  endeavor  to  repel  die 
intruders  by  force,  whkh  brought  ^m  the  sharp  oonflietwfaioh  the  ballad  so 
graphically  describes.  It  took  place  in  the  region  of  the  Cheviot  HiUa, 
whence  its  name. 


t  AnoUwr  rHMUnf  to— <«Thtlr  hair  wm  wftt  aboon;**  Unt  to,  tbej  wtio  wert  at  flnt  loalli  to  ««| 
tbelr  tboM,  were  enUrelT  tamweed  ta  the  aee  and  drowned. 
«  Tbe  bidkd  or  whtoh  Maey  hen  speekt  to  the  asctout  one,  beftatak*- 
The  Fera«  owt  off  NorUiocDbai1aBd% 
And  a  vowe  to  Ood  atayd  he. 
Battheei«llBKtoiov6nmttqM)edth«tIhavestve»theBoremod«n»oaehthe  shm  that  AMImk 
hM  mitotoed  toi  wniben  7f  and  74  of  the  ^eotator. 
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God  pnmpet  kmg  oar  noble  king^ 

Our  liyes  and  safeties  all ; 
Awoftd  hnntingonoe  there  did 

In  CheTy-Chase  be&ll ; 

To  drire  the  deer  widi  hound  and  honi| 

Earl  Peioj  took  his  way; 
The  child  may  me  that  is  onborn, 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

Tlie  stout  Earl  of  Nordinmberlaad 

A  TOW  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  sammer*s  days  to  take ; 

The  chieibet  baits  in  GheryX^Mse 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Dooglas  came, 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay: 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word. 

He  would  prevem  his  sport 
The  English  Earl,  not  fearing  that, 

Did  to  the  woods  resort 

With  fifteen  hundred  bow-men  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  mig^t, 
Who  knew  ftdl  well  in  time  of  need 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  mo, 

To  chase  the  ftOlow-deer: 
On  Monday  diey  began  to  hunt. 

Ere  daylight  did  appear; 

And  long  befere  high  noon  they  had 

An  hundred  flu  bucks  slain; 
Then  having  dined,  the  drovers  went 

To  rouse  die  deer  again. 

The  bow-men  mnster'd  on  the  hills. 

Well  able  to  endure ; 
Their  backsides  all,  with  q>ecial  care. 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  dirough  the  woods, 

Tlie  nimble  deer  to  take. 
That  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Peicy  to  die  quarry  wait, 

To  view  the  slaughter'd  deer; 
Qnoth  he,  Earl  Douglas  promised 

This  day  to  meet  roe  here: 

But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  come, 

No  k>nger  would  I  stay. 
With  diat,  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  Earl  did  say: 
*  10» 
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Lcsjronte  dak  Earl  Bonglas  oomc^ 
fbB  men  in  armor  bright; 

Full  twenty  hundred  ScottLah  spears 
AU  marching  in  oar  sight; 

All  men  of  plaaaaat  'HTydaley 
Fast  by  the  riyer  Tweed : 

0  oease  your  sports,  Earl  Percy  said. 
And  take  your  bows  with  speed: 

And  now  with  me,  my  oottntrymei% 
Tour  courage  forth  adTanoe; 

For  there  was  neyer  ohampion  yet^ 
In  Scotland  oar  in  France, 

That  error  did  on  hotsebaek  eoane^ 
But  if  my  hap  it  were, 

1  durst  encoonter  man  for  man» 

With  him  to  break  a  spear. 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed. 
Most  like  a  baron  bold, 

Bode  foremost  of  his  company, 
Whose  armor  shone  lika  gciUU 

Show  me^ said  he,  whoeenlea you  be 
That  hunt  so  boldly  bere. 

Thai,  without  my  oonsent,  do  diasb 
And  kill  my  ftUow-deec 

The  ftnt  man  that  did  aoswcv  make^ 

Was  noble  Percy  he ; 
Who  said,  We  list  notto  dechne, 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be: 

Tet  We  will  spend  our  dearest  blood 
Thy  chiefest  harts  to  slay. 

Then  Douglas  swore  a  solenm  oath, 
And  thus  in  rage  did  say, 

Ere  thus  I  win  out-brared  be, 
One  of  us  two  shall  die: 

I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  tiiou  ait; 
Lord  Percy,  so  am  L 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were, 
And  great  offence  to  kill 

Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men, 
For  they  hare  done  no  ilL 

Let  thou  and  I  the  batUe  try. 
And  set  our  men  aside. 

Accurst  be  he,  Earl  Percy  said, 
By  whom  this  is  denied. 

Then  steppM  a  gallant  squire  forth, 
Witherington  was  his  name, 

Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 
To  Henry  our  king  for  shame, 
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That  e*er  txty  captain  fought  on  foot, 

And  I  stood  looking  on; 
Ton  be  two  earls,  said  Witherington, 

And  I  a  squire  alone : 

Fn  do  ibe  best  that  do  I  majr, 

While  I  have  power  to  slaod : 
While  I  hare  power  to  wield  my  sword* 

m  fi^t  widi  heart  and  hand. 

Oar  Engtisli  axemen  beat  Aeir  bowsi 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  tme; 
At  ^te  first  flight  of  arrows  sent. 

Full  fourscore  Soots  they  slew.  ' 


They  closed  fiiU  fost  on  every  side^ 
No  slaokness  tbece  was  foviid; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  die  ground. 

Odear!  it  was  a  grief  to  seeb 
And  likewise  for  to  hear, 

Hie  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore, 
And  scattered  here  and  there. 


This  fight  did  last  flrom  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun; 
For  when  they  rung  die  erening-bell. 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Earl  Percy,  tibere  was  slaia 

Sir  John  of  £gerton» 
Sir  Robert  Ratclif^  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James  that  bold  haron: 

And  widi  Sir  George  and  stout  Sir  James^ 
Both  knights  of  good  account, 

Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  was  slain. 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount 

For  WitheringtOQ  needs  must  I  wail, 

As  one  in  dolefiil  dumps; > 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  oB^ 

He  fought  upon  his  stumps. 


Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 
Went  home  but  fifiy-three ; 


tmttMoU  taBadlt  m 


rlMwyMtmta^ 
Tit  Iw  knylii  ABA  tn^M  oa  kys  kM." 
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The  rett  were  slain  in  CheTy-Chmae, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come, 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 

Bat  all  would  not  prevaiL 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore, 

They  bare  with  them  away: 
Tliey  kissM  them  dead  a  thousand  timet, 

Ere  they  were  clad  in  clay. 


God  save  our  king,  and  bless  this  land 
With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 

And  grant  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 
Twixt  noblemen  may  < 


THE   TWO  CORBIES.^ 

There  were  two  oorlnes  sat  on  a  tree 
Large  and  Uaok  as  blade  might  be ; 
And  one  the  other  gan  say, 
Where  shall  we  go  and  dine  to-dayt 
Shall  we  go  dine  by  the  wild  salt  seaf 
Shall  we  go  dine  'neath  the  greenwood  treef 

As  I  sat  on  the  de^  sea  sand, 
I  saw  a  fiur  ship  nigh  at  land, 
I  wayed  my  wings,  I  bent  my  beak, 
The  ship  siuik,  and  I  heard  a  shriek ; 
There  they  lie,  one,  two,  and  three, 
I  shall  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea. 

Come,  I  will  show  ye  a  sweeter  sight, 

A  lonesome  glen,  and  a  new-slain  knight ; 

ffis  blood  yet  on  the  grass  is  hot, 

His  sword  half-drawn,  his  shalU  unshot, 

And  no  one  kens  that  he  lies  there, 

But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  his  lady  fiur. 

His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane. 
His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild  fowl  hame, 
His  lady^s  away  with  another  mate. 
So  we  shall  make  our  dinner  sweet; 
Our  dinner^s  sure,  our  feasting  free. 
Come,  and  dine  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

Ye  shall  sit  on  his  white  hause-bane,' 
I  will  pick  out  his  bony  blue  een ; 
Yell  take  a  tress  of  his  yellow  hair, 
To  theak  yere  nest  when  it  grows  bare ; 
The  gowden*  down  on  his  young  chin 
Will  do  to  sewe  my  young  ones  in. 


O,  CMild  and  hue  wiU  hia  btd  Ui» 
When  winter  stonns  fing  in  the  treej 
At  his  head  a  tuz^  at  his  feet  a  stone. 
He  will  sl^ep,  nor  hear  the  maiden's  moon; 
O'er  his  white  bones  the  Urds  shall  fly, 
Tbs  wild  deer  bonad,  and  ionrn  cry. 


WSEN  EUZABETHw^    1033-^1603. 

Tn  pi^wions  cf  i^oeen  KKsab«tli  to  poetSo  geoins  are  ahoit  as  Talid  as 
her  prefeniionB  to  beafij;  y«t  she  k>T<sd  to  be  flatterad  ibr  both,  «a  nnioh  as  fiyr 
herelassical  aHaJmnePtB,  which  abe  reaUy  IpOMBOmed.  The  desire  of  shining 
at  a  poetess  was  one  of  her  weaknesses;  and  her  vaniQF^  no  doiftx,  made  her 
regard  as  tribatss  josdy  paid,  the  extravagant  praises  which  the  conrtierB 
and  wrkNS  of  bar  age  lavished  on  her  royal  dittfea. 

We  baTR  bat  Tetf  little  of  het  poetry:  the  best  piece^  perhaps,  ii  one 
which  shows  that,  notwithstanding  her  maidenly  stateliness  and  prudery, 
lbs  was  DOt  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  tender  passion. 

▼ERSES  ON  HER  OWN   FEBLINQ8.* 

I  emnra,  and  dare  not  show  my  discontent^ 
I  love,  and  yet  am  foroed  to  seem  tp  hate  j 

iltiratfAor0t«rMlMlinpowIbtefaBreCoglTeainoeoaUlMorB]larti«tli^«  lli>b»iMI«f  fiat 
■Mniti  Any  food  hlitor7orSnsluids»7^rc«lft>rtlwi«4al>ltelnJbviw^  OfttoiiiiHi 
llitalBi,Bil|Mley^to  thebeat  Bead,  «1m»  a  welkirrttten  111b  tnMn.8Mek]uid*t  ««Utn  of  tts 
•iiiM  of  liHiiiil*  lBl>r.]>cske>s"Sbak«pcB«andlitaTlaM.'' wfflbefbiiMMMlBtctvstiBt 
IMtlHBn  tf  tar  allBlBatati^  donertle  litf»it%  tore  of  dreM,  VBiittj,  jcaloviy*  uid  ^ 
tkednMftud  tlMkratalatow  oTbeu'^otttnft  te.  ao. 

«TWw  itrwo  flnC  sgpcswJ  la  print  in  "Bmdky^  Ane.  Sog.  Povt"  Tkejwttv  triimum 
tw  >  —— ■iiillit  t»  t>o  Aahmotwin  Mttiegm.  Unlbrtanately,  the  moat  Impoitaot  wovd  li  telf  o^ 
■■iSid--*  upon  lfoa^sd«fpit«rer  biAtlM  ft»BowlnsaoeoiinCfkimiths  old  diroBlder  ^^ 
jwtty  iinartMi  wly  tlMH  ft  nfen  to  the  Soke  of  Alenoon.  "TbOM  Lords  (the  AntfMandon  froa 
tmam,)  oAtf  dhnra  Mcret  eontweneet  toiongit  tbenaclvea,  and  return  of  snndnr  letten  tato 
Jnaam,  ilfiiKyiBt  tho  qoaen^  deeUnatloa  from  nsrxt«e*  utd  the  peopled  mwUltasMea  to  molrti 
that  wmf,  held  ft  BKMtcowenlent  that  the  dnke  ahoold  come  tn  proper  pefwn,  arhaea  pcaeieetbey 
thonght  In  audi  aflkira  might  prerall  more  than  aU  their  oratory :  and,  thereopoi^  Uw  tnS  of  n>- 
^■hu,  the  aald  ptinoe  came  over  In  peraon,  rery  princely  accompanied  and  attended,  thoogli  not 
la  aeiih  glaiiwMmanair  aa  were  the  above-named  oomndaaionera,  whoae  entertainment,  tn  all  >»• 
ipaata,  ana  eialvamt  nto  hte  eatala  and  dignity.  By  thia  time  Ua  pkCnre,  atate,  and  ttUea  were 
aiaanaiil  tn  awry  ■t1lcw*a  ibop,  and  many  otlMTpobllo  plaoea,  by  the  name  of  fhamdi  qf  rwok^ 
ftitr  ^.dlna«^  hetrivparant  of  rranoet  and  brother  to  the  Vjrenah  kingi  but  ha  was  laltor  kwma 
by  the  name  of  JHbaMcar,  onto  an  aorU  of  people,  than  by  aUhU  other  tttloa.  Doling  hla  abode  tn 
Itogtwid,  he  need  aU  prlnody  means  to  prefer  Ua  anlt,  and  In  hia  carriage  deaMaaod  htmaeif  like  a 
trae  bom  prince,  and  the  heir  ofFrance:  and  when  he  had  well  observed  the  qaeenfs  fbn  dataiHl- 
MMOB  to  conttarae  a  atttgle  11ft%  be  padfled  hlmael^  admiring  her  rare  vixtaea  and  high  yartiattnaa 
TbaqpeenlaaBfeapeeta  ahowedaa  great  kindncsa  onto  the  dnke  and  an  hia  retina^  at  thetr  d»> 
faatBra^aaataaythnebefbre,andror  period  of  ter  princely  fhvora,  In  that  bebnK  ahe,  with  great 
Mate,  aeeoBBpaaled  the  dnke  In  peraon  to  Canteitrary ;  where  she  tested  him  and  att  his  tntn  veay 
reyaBy,  and  then  returned.  The  not  day,  being  the  sixth  of  Fdimary,  the  dnke^  with  hia  Vr»ali 
totdc  and  odwrs,  embarked  at  Sandwich.** 

**  As  dmd  qaecna  rank  bat  with  meaner  mortals,  we  may  assert,  withoat  mneh  ftaar  of  ooatradla- 
BM.thalSttlaelsecanBOiWbegratiSedbythe  pemsal  of  EttsabethTs  poetry  than  mere  eorloaitv-'*^ 
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I  do,  yM  dare  not  wy  I  ever  meant, 

I  aeem  stark  mute,  but  inwardly  do  prate : 

I  am,  and  not,  I  freeze,  and  yet  am  bom'd, 

Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  tumU 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  son, 

FoUows  me  flying,  flies  when  I  pursue  it; 

Stands  and  lies  by  me,  does  what  I  haye  done, 

This  too  <■"»*»«*»•  care  does  make  me  me  it 

No  means  I  find  to  rid  him  from  my  breas^ 
TUl  by  die  end  of  diings  it  be  suppressed. 

Some  gentler  pasrions  slide  into  my  mind, 
For  I  am  so^  and  made  of  melting  snow; 
Or  be  more  cruel,  Lore,  and  so  be  kind, 
Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  k>w. 

Or  let  me  liye  with  some  more  sweet  content, 
Or  die,  and  so  Ibrget  what  love  e'er  meant 

Signed,  « JFMi,  £tenk  H^gfiiM,  upon 
Monnr— €  d^Nulnre." 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBL£.> 


No  literary  undertaking  in  any  age  of  English  Litemtnre  has  proved  to  be 
as  important  in  its  results,  as  the  Translation  of  the  Hble  under  the  direotkn 
of  King  James  L  Of  the  labors  of  Wielif  in  translating  the  Bible  from  flie 
Latf  n  Vulgate,  and  of  the  suocessfrd  exertions  of  lyndale,  in  &ce  of  eyezy 
danger  and  even  of  death,  in  giving  to  his  countzymen  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  short  accounts  are  given  under  the 
lives  of  those  scholars,  together  with  specimens  of  their  respective  transla- 
tioBS.  Subsequently,  very  many  versions  appeared,  of  which  the  fbUowing 
aie  the  most  importemt: — 

I.  CovxmDAXs's  BiBLX.  This  was  printed  in  Zurich,  in  1535,  because  the 
translator.  Miles  Coverdale,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
natiye  land.  To  him,  therefore,  must  be  awarded  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  10  give  the  tohok  Bible  in  Fjiglish,  translated  out  of  the  original  lODgnes. 
It  was  primed  in  double  oolunms,  Iblio. 

3.  Mattbkwx's  Biblx.  This  appeared  in  1537.  But  the  fistma,  TbomM 
Matdiewe,  which  appeared  in  the  title-page,  and  from  which  it  bM  Joeoeifvd 
kt  name,  was  undoubtedly  fictitious,  and  the  real  editor  was  Mm  Bagiw^ 
who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 

ilnmontloiiliisawMTenloMiaMtlMtaMdetlie  age  of  SllabeUi  m  dlrtinfiitolMd  fcr  Its  gaMft 
■■MiliallttnitaM,HMltt,lnlilt  "Lttentoreof  theAftof  XUMbeth,**  tlmwcttwa^xnwtOM- 
Mioa^r  tiwllbtewMtteehlef  cngliMtntliegraatwork.  U  thnm  Q/Btm,  hfM  mm^  wgtimt,  m 
rtohtwtnrw  of  reMgloB  «nd  mowltty  which  had  b—n  thera  loctad  up  m  fa  a  »hrln«.  It  nmalfi 
the  Tlaloiio  of  Ow  proptaeta,  and  oooTeyed  Cho  leaaona  of  Inspired  teachers  to  the  wsMmret  of  the 
people.  It  gaye  them  a  oommon  interest  In  a  oonunon  oanse.  Their  hearts  hnmt  within  them  as 
they  read.  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  people,  hj  gfrtng  them  common  snhjeots  of  thoofht  and  teellnf . 
*t  cemented  their  tmlon  of  character  and  sentiment;  tt  created  endless  dtrerslty  and  eolUslsa  9t 
Oftaltoiu,  They  lb«ndoh)eots  to  employ  their  ftMQltles,  and  a  aMtlve  In  the  mN(nltads«rtlw«aM» 
I  to  then,  to  exert  the  otaoat  a 
teliVlt.'' 
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3.  CRAnom**,  or  Thx  Gbxat  &»li,  in  burge  ioUa  Hut  appeared  in 
1539.  The  prefiice  was  wiitten  b7  Cranmer,  then  aichbiahop  of  Canterboiy, 
bvt  ihe  translation  or  revision  was  by  many  hands,  the  chief  of  whom  wu 
CbTeidale. 

4.  TATxmvn*8  BiBUt.  This  appeared  in  1539,  edited  by  fiiohaidTaTemer, 
ifae  text  being  formed  on  Matthewe  s  Bible. 

In  May,  1541,  Henry  VOL  issned  a  decree  that  the  great  volume  of  the 
Ba>le  ihonld  be  set  up  in  every  parish  church  in  Engbmd,  and  all  cmateai 
not  already  furnished,  were  commanded  to  procure  Rblee,  and  piaee  them 
eoBveoiently  in  their  respective  churches,  and  all  the  bishops  were  zeqnired 
tt>  leke  eq>ecial  care  to  see  the  said  oommand  put  in  finea.  ««It  waa 
wonderful,*'  sajrs  the  old  historian  John  Stiype,  *<to  see  with  what  joy  this 
book  of  God  was  received,  not  only  among  the  leemeder  soort^  but  geae* 
nOy  all  England  over,  among  all  the  people;  and  with  what  greedineiB 
God's  wovd  was  read,  and  what  resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was." 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  (1547—1553)  eleven  impressiODe  of  the 
EtagWi  BB>le  were  paMiihed,  but  iey  were  merely  reprints  of  one  or  other 
of  die  editions  mentioned  abova 

5.  Tbb  Gxhbva  B^blx.  This  was  translated,  with  notes,  by  IkGlee  C6v^>- 
dale  and  odiers,  who  during  the  reign  of  Mary  fled  to  Geneva.  On  die 
accfwm  of  Elizabeth,  1558,  some  returned,  and  others  remained  to  finish 
Ifae  woifc,  which  appeeired  in  1560.  This  long  continued  to  be  the  favorite 
Ba>la  of  die  Ei^liah  Puritans  and  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.-  Fi^  im- 
piasiioDii  of  it,  at  least,  axe  known. 

6.  Ta  BisBop's  Biblb,  which  i^ppeared  in  1568,  so  called  firom  Matdiew 
frnxkatf  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  employed  odiers  to  prepare  it. 

7.  Tn  IkfUAY  BiBU,  of  which  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at 
Bheims'  in  1582,  and  die  Old  at  Douay*  in  1609—10. 

8.  Knra  Jaios's  Biblb.  We  are  qow  brought  to  our  own  translation.  At 
fhe  aocesaion  of  James  L,  1603,  many  complaints  were  made  of  the  dis- 
cfqnncias  then  existing  among  the  several  versions  of  the  Bible.  At  the 
great  ooufbrenoe  held  in  1604,  at  Hampton  Court,  between  the  KitnbKriiod 
and  Pntean  dleigy,  all  parties  agreeing  in  dieir  disapprobation  of  thevefatai 
of  the  Scriptures  then  most  generaUy  used,  the  king  commissioned  fifty-fcor 
men,  the  moat  learned  in  the  universities  and  other  places,  to  commence  a 
nsw  tranalfitinn.  At  the  same  time  he  required  the  bishops  to  inform  diem- 
eeifea  of  all  ifae  learned  men  within  their  several  dioceses,  who  had  acquired 
•ipiBiiil  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  langaagee^  and  who  had  taken  graat 
pakv  in  dieir  private  studies  to  investigate  obscure  passages  aad  to  cenreel 
mistakes  in  fbtmer  English  translations,  and  to  charge  them  to  eommmdeata 
dieir  obaervatkms  to  the  persons  thus  employed  to  translate  the  whole  Scrip- 

Bstoe  the  wotk  was  begun,  seven  of  the  persona  nominated  for  it  were 
eidMi  dcttd  or  dtooiined  to  engage  in  die  task;  the  remaining  forty-seven 
were  daaaed  mMler  six  divisions,  a  certain  portion  of  Scripture  being  assigned 
to  eaelL  Tliey  proceeded  to  dieir  task  at  Qzfbrd,  CamMdg^  and  Westmin 
stei^  each  individual  translating  the  portion  asrigned  to  his  division,  and 
when  all  in  any  one  division  had  finished,  diey  met  togedier,  compared  their 
,  and  decided  all  difierences,  and  settled  upon  what  they 
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deemed  die  best  translation.  When  the  several  divisions  had  ftnished,  fhejr 
all  met  together,  and  one  and  another  by  turns  read  the  new  versioD,  wbila 
all  the  rest  held  in  their  hands  either  copies  of  the  original  or  some  valuable 
version.  If  any  one  objected  to  the  translation  of  any  passage,  the  reader 
stopped  to  aUow  time  for  diecusskm,  comparison,  and  final  decisioo. 

The  labor  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1604,  and  the  re- 
sult was  published  in  1611,  under  the  following  title,  «  The  Mol}f  Bil^  C99- 
tefmng  tht  Old  Ttttatnent  and  th*  New,  newUf  irantlaUd  out  of  the  OrigmiU 
Ihmgms,  amd  wkk  the  former  Tmnelatione  dikgeiUly  compared  and  revieed  by  kk 
Megeiim  tptcM  Commandarmd.^  As  a  translation,  this  is  generally  moel 
fidifaftil,  and  en  ezoellent  speoimen  of  the  language  of  the  time.  Dr.  Adam 
Chorke  lemalu,  «<The  tianslators  ha;ve  seised  the  veiy  spirit  and  soul  of  the 
original,  and  expieeeed  diis,  alnaost  e¥erywhere,  with  pathoe  and  energy: 
tiiey  have  not  only  made  a  etandard  traeukUkmy  but  have  made  this  transte* 
tioD  die  standard  of  our  language.''  This  is  eminently  true,  fi>r  in  til  human 
peobehility  this  translation  wfli  never  be  changed. 

Stfll,  stifec  tmth  and  juttiee  require  us  to  say  diat  there  are  seme  defeots 
and  errors,  in  our  present  version,  which  a  more  advaneed  state  of  biblioal 
soieBoe  enablee  ns  to  detect  The  translators  had  not  aeoest  to  ^  taiiows 
flouroes  of  biblioal  oritidsm  and  elucidation  which  we  e^joy  at  the  present 
day;  tuoh  as  the  collation  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions;  the  mi4ti- 
plioatkm  of  gmnmars  and  lexicons ;  the  enlarged  comparison  of  kindr^ 
dialects;  and  the  reeeaiches  of  travellers  into  the  geography,  manners,  cue* 
toms,  and  natural  history  of  die  East^  But  after  all,  instead  of  dwelling  upon 
errors  and  discrepancies,  which  are  really  unimportant,  we  must  ever  won- 
der that  there  are  so  few,  and  admire  the  fidelity,  die  learning,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  die  great  and  good  men  that  eiecuted  the  work.' 

I  have  feh  it  a  duty,  in  entering  upon  the  reign  of  James  L,  when  &e  present 
version  of  our  Bible  was  made,  to  give  this  short  historical  view  of  dM< 
sacred  volume,  because,  to  say  nothing  of  its  divine  origin,  Bottling  Of  its 
inspired  contents,  nothing  of  its  being  the  fi>undation  of  all  morality,  the 
groundwork  of  our  religion,  and  our  unerring  rule  of  fiuth  and  ptactioe,  it  hit 
done  so  nrach  for  Engli^  mind,  English  iiteratare,  and  Sni^liflh  fhameisr. 
Ts  say  nothiiig  of  its  heavenly  influesoes,  wfcsiww  fitkhfidk/  emd  hnumO^  fot- 
lowed,  in  elevating  and  blessing  man,  and  in  removing  every  wicked  praotkA 
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tQ«lii^w««idssadt4plirMM.  TogtT^alpwiatiiiiwM  of  what  I  mem.  Hw  Onok  «dT«|b  c««vf 
{mUmh  wbMk  avesM  ^'dkMOy,'*  ««tiniiadtataly,"  to  Uraariatwt  la  Matt.  ML  18,  by  "  aUalftatway  ;•* 
xllL  Mb  by  •^anovi'*  xlU-  tUby  *«byaiid  by;"  Markl.  IS,  by  "fanmedlateiy;"  /oba  six.  S4|by 
^•IbrUiwlih.''  In  att  Uwm  places,  "tanmedlately"  would  bavo better  expraaaed  the  original:  "by 
and  by"  to  pecoltozly  taftUottooa.  So  tbe  verb  /m^mivSts  (iwrSMMit)  la  Matt^nL  SI,  to  rmdavad 
**takenotboafbt^  iaVba.lT.lk  obeoareAO/'  Thelattar  oomaa  neawr  tbatraa  lainli,  wtidi 
to»  "bOMidtotraatadabaoV  **banotoT««azloaaaboiit.**   IaJ«Bttoa^k0wet«r,tetbatiainlsfeOC% 

T  ihnU  Ti^trrt  Ir  ITtnf  rTiTr-*T  fnr  ""  r* "Mtt  n-  numtr  r-"  r  rniTb  Tt-nirrr  msinti^ 

tbaa li now  baa,  beliy  nearly  etaWatont  to  ** lei  not  yoortheagbta  be  ondalyazeintoed.'*  lanapy 
ottieroaaea  atoo,  tba  preaont  tranaladoa  tolto  to  expreaa  tbe  aaaa^  owing  to  cbaagee  wbWioartoa- 
gaago  baa  nndeiionc.  One  more  inetanoe  will  snlBoe.  David  says,  (Pnlm  cxiz.  itf,)  **!  preTeaiod 
Um  dawning  of  Uie  morning,"  wbere  "prerent"  to  oaod  In  Ita  original  Latin  aenee  of  '*goln(bo- 
IBW,"  ««entlff|pallng,"  aad  In  King  Jbmee'a  day  It  waa  eo  naderetood.   How^  wa  know,  II  to  weed  la 

the aaaeaer to ••  binder." /""i"  "     " 1 — j'r-f  •||ri|L  mTMiiiniiliim 

as  pareaad  aay  ftafftber  berok 
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mod  infllitntioD  ^at  tend  to  onnh,  debase,  and  brutalize  him,  it  hat  done 
more  to  refine  the  taaHe,  to  kiodle  the  imagination,  to  enlarge  the  understand- 
ing,  to  give  strengA  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  sappl7  the  mind  wi& 
images  of  beauty,  tenderness,  and  sublimity,  ^an  all  other  books  which  have 
been  borne  down  to  ns  on  the  stream  of  time :  while  our  presem  permanent 
▼ersion  has  secured  for  our  language  what  Titlionus  becked  of  Aurora-^ 
imnnvtality;  and  secured,  besides,  what  he  forgot  to  ask — perpetual  youth. 
But  above  all  and  beyond  all  this,  it  is  tbb  oaxat  lsvxa  tob  slsvatim* 

TSX  MOmiX   WOBUI.1 


THOMAS  SACKVILLE.    1636—1608. 

Thomas  Sacktikls,  Lord  Bnokhoiat,  and  ultimately  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
lord  high  treasurer  <^  England,  deserves  consideration,  if  fbr  no  other  reason, 
as  the  audior  of  the  first  regular  English  tragedy,  entitled  cFerrex  and  For- 
rex."  It  is  also  called  «The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduo,''  and  was  acted  befive 
Qneen  Elizabeth  in  1561.  The  story  is  this.  Gorboduc,  an  aiAdent  king  of 
Britain,  divided,  in  his  lifetime,  his  kingdom  between  his  sons  Ferrox 
and  PoKxex.  They  quarrel  £)r  sovereignty,  and  Porrex  kills  his  brother. 
Their  mother  Yiden,  who  loved  Ferrex  best,  revenged  his  death  by  cntaring 
Porrex's  chamber  in  the  night  and  murdering  him  in  his  sleep.  The  people^ 
exasperated  at  this,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  killed  both  Yiden  and  Gorbodua 
The  nolality  then  assembled,  collected  an  army,  and  destroyed  the  insurgents. 

Every  act  of  this  play  is  closed  by  something  like  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
tragedy,  namely,  an  ode  in  long-lined  stanzas,  drawing  back  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  the  substance  of  what  has  just  passed,  and  illustrating  it  by 
moral  ^flections.  The  following  ode  closes  the  third  act,  the  moral  beauties 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  which  must  strike  evezy  reader.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  his  <*  Defence  of  Poesy,"  says  that  this  whole  tragedy  is  <*full  of  notabla 
morality.'* 

1 1  flooiofc  b«a  ftv«  room  to  tte  Mtowlag  jvat  MKl  beuttM  nonilu  tf 
taiBdtte  **Foalrr  oTLUbs**— 

•*  Wtth  onr  wtaMtohed  Ideas  of  bnoty,  grace,  patbos,  and  •nbUalty,  either  oonoentrated  la  tke 
■*""f*^  poln^  or  extended  to  the  widest  range,  we  oan  derive  firom  the  acrlptnree  a  fkmd  of  gratlfl- 
etftaa  BOt  to  be  ftmnd  in  any  other  memorial  (tf  the  past  or  preaent  time.  From  the  worm  that  gro- 
^idski  Che  dart  beneath  onr  feet,  to  the  track  of  the  leviathan  In  the  ft«mln«  deep-from  the  moth 
Oat  eofnvte  Che  seoet  treaswe,  to  the  eagle  that  soars  abort  his  eyrie  In  the  doods— (kern  ttM  wM 
aselB  Che  deeett,  to  the  lamb  within  the  ahephenl's  ft»ld— from  the  wmamnlnglooBst,  to  the  eallteen 
a  tlwsanil  liiils  ItnmtlinTniir  nf  ihirfm.  tTTThnrriirnf  Tntwnnn  fmmttin  daar  eryatal  sHeam, 
gidiiV  teCh  ont  of  the  ftnty  roek,  to  the  wide  water*  of  the  delOKe-4om  the  barren  wastok  to  the 
traUai.  vtaeyard,  and  the  land  Sowing  wtth  mOk  and  honey— from  the  lonely  path  of  the  wandent^ 
teChei^tlMtcrora  mighty  moKltad^-flrom  the  tear  that  SUls  in  secret,  to  the  din  of  battle  and  the 
iteag  «f  a  trbanphant  hoet— from  the  soUtary  tn  the  wOdemess,  to  the  satrap  on  the  throne— from 
Che  muwmer  ciad  tn  his  aaekdoth,  to  the  prlnoe  tn  porple  robee— fitmi  the  gnawtngs  of  the  worn 
Ih^dleth  not,  to  the  seraphic  TMon  of  the  Messed— from  the  stm  small  TOk»,  to  the  Unmders  of 
Omnipelniui  nom  the  deptho  of  heO,  to  the  reglone  of  eternal  glory,  there  Is  no  degree  of  beanty 
er  defer  may,  no  tendency  to  good  er  evl^  no  shade  of  dartnese  or  glean  of  Mght,  whteh  does  not 
eomewafam  the  eogntanoe  of  the  Holy  Soilptnres ;  and,  thsrslbte,  lliera  Is  no  expreeston  or  eon- 
fldhm  of  the  mind  that  may  not  here  And  a  corresponding  ph^ore;  no  thirst  tor  ezodlenoe  that 
how  may  not  meet  wtth  its  tan  supply  i  and  no  condition  of  hwnuittyeaDhBdedfMmitheanUsaitsd 
seepe  of  ad^taUon  and  sympathy  eompiehended  tn  tlw  langoage  and  spirit  of  ths  BfUe.'* 
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'  n»  hm  of  Mngdom  kjoows  a»  menA  Mk, 
No  rale  of  raaioii,  BO  regsid  of  right, 
No  kindlf  lore,  no  fiswr  of  Heaven's  wnA: 
Ait  with  oQotampt  of  God's  umI  OMn's  deQ>igh^ 

Throng  bloodj  slaughter  doch  pr^wro  the  ways 
>ro  fttal  sceptre,  and  aocoised  reign : 
The  son  so  loathes  the  father's  lingering  days, 
Nor  dreads  his  hand  in  brother's  blood  to  stainl 

O  wretched  prince  1  nor  dost  thou  yet  record 
The  jet  fresh  murders  done  within  the  land 
Of  thj  ibrefiuhers,  when  the  cmel  sword 
Bereft  Mcvgain  his  life  with  cousin's  hand  I 

Thus  fttal  plagues  pursue  the  guilty  race, 
Whose  murderous  hand  imbrued  with  guiltless  blood, 
Asks  yengeanoe  still  before  the  Heaven's  face, 
With  endless  mischief  on  the  cursed  brood. 

The  wicked  child  thus  bdngs  to  wofiil  sire 
The  wooam&d  plaints,  to  waste  his  weary  life : 
Thus  do  the  cruel  flames  of  civil  fire 
Destroy  the  parted  reign  with  hateful  strife : 
And  hence  doth  spring  the  well,  from  which  doth  flow 
The  dead  blaok  streams  of  mourning,  plaint,  and  woe. 

But  ihe  poem  by  which  Sadnrille  is  best  known,  is  entided  'Hie  Mrrar 
for  Magistrates."  In  it,  most  of  the  iUnstrkms  but  unibrtunato  diaracters  of 
English  history,  from  the  Conquest  to  die  end  of  ^e  fourteenth  century,  aro 
made  to  pass  in  review  before  the  poet,  who,  conducted  by  Sorrow,  descends, 
like  Dante,  into  tlie  infernal  regions.  "Each,  character  recites  his  own  misfbr- 
tunes  in  a  separate  soliloquy.  But  Sackville  finished  only  die  pre&ce  called 
the  "Liduction,''  and  one  legend,  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham .  He 
left  the  completion  of  the  whole  to  Richard  Baldwyne  and  George  Ferrera. 
These  called  in  others  to  aid  them,  and  the  whole  collection  or  set  of  poeoia 
was  published  in  1559,  widi  this  title,  «A  Mirror  fbr  Magistrates,  wherein 
may  be  seen,  by  example  of  odkers,  with  how  grievous  plagues  vices  are 
punished,  and  how  frail  and  how  nnstaUe  woridly  prospeiity  is  focmd,  eren 
of  those  whom  fortune  seemeth  most  highly  to  Ikvor." 

The  whole  poem  is  one  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  for  the  age,  and  the 
part  executed  by  Sackville  exhibits  a  strength  of  description  and  a  power  of 
drawing  allegor^  characters  scarcely  inferior  to  %)en8er,  and  had  he  oom- 
pleted  the  whole,  and  with  the  same  power  as  that  exhibited  in  th« 
,  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  first  poets  of  England. 

▲ULBGORICAI.  CHASACXKBS  IN  HELL. 

And  first,  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell. 
Sat  deep  Rsxobsb  o?  CoHsoiaircB,  all  be^rent 
With  tears;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and,  cursing,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ever  thus  lament 
With  thoughtful  care;  as  she  that,  all  in  vain, 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain : 

Her  eyes  unsteadfest,  rolling  here  and  there, 

Whirl'd  on  each  place,  as  plaoe  that  vengeance  brought, 
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So  WB8  her  mind  ^cmtumOj  in  Amh 
Toet  and  tonnented  with  tb«  tedious  thoufbt 
Oftfaooe  deteocedonmes  whiohalMiwd  wnught; 
With  dzeadfid  oheef,  mod  looka  thrown  to  tha  aky, 
Wishing  ibff  death,  and  yet  the  ooold  not  die. 

Next,  ntw  we  Dmrnin)  all  trembling  how  he  ihook| 
With  fixrt  ancertaio,  proffered  here  and  there; 
Benmnb'd  with  speech ;  and  with  a  ghastly  look, 
Searched  every  place,  all  pale  and  dead  for  iear, 
His  cap  borne  up  with  staring  of  his  hair; 
'Stoin'd  and  amazed  at  his  own  shade  for  dread, 
And  iiaaring  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake, 
Sat  fell  RBTBVttB,  gnashing  her  teeth  fyt  ire : 
Devising  means  bow  she  may  vengeance  take) 
Never  in  rest,  till  she  hnve  h^  desire ; 
Bat  frets  within  so  fiur  forth  with  Uie  Are 
Of  wreaking  flames,  thai  now  detenmnes  sbe 
To  die  by  death,  or  Veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  foil  RiTBVBB,  with  bloody  foul  preteooeb 
Had  showed  herself  as  next  in  order  set, 
Witb.  tiendriing  limbs  we  softly  parted  thenoe, 
Till  in  our  eyes  aaodier  sight  we  met; 
When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwidi  I  fet, 
Rueing,  alsuB,  upon  the  wc^d  plight 
Of  MnsBT,  that  next  a|^>eer'd  in  sight : 

His  foce  was  lean,  and  some^eal  pined  away, 
And  eke  his  hands  consmned  to  the  bone ; 
Bat,  what  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say, 
For,  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none, 
Save  okmts  and  patehes  pieced  one  by  one; 
VfiOt  staff  in  hand,  and  sorip  on  shonlders  oasl^ 
ffis  efaiaf  defence  against  the  winter's  blast: 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  froits  of  the  tree. 
Unless  sometime  some  crombs  foil  to  his  shares 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he, 
As  on  ^e  which  fall  dainVly  wonld  he  fore ; 
His  drink,  ^e  nmning  stream;  his  cap,  the  bare 
Of  his  imlm  closed;  his  bed,  &e  hard  cold  ground: 
To  this  poor  life  was  Missbt  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  behdd, 

With  tender  mth  on  him,  and  on  his  foan, 

In  ihoni^blfid  oares  forth  then  ooi  paee  we  held; 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  Cabs,  still  bmshing  up  the  briers; 

His  knockles  knobb'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in. 

With  tawed  K*"^*;  and  hard  ytanned  skin: 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  hodi  begun 
To  spread  his  light  e*en  peeping  in  oar  eyes, 
Bat  he  is  iq»,  and  to  lus  woriL  yron; 
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But  let  tlie  nig^t^s  blaclc  misty  mantles  rfse, 
And  with  fiml  dark  never  so  much  disguise 
The  fidr  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  be  no  while, 
But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toiL 

By  him  lay  heavy  Slxxp,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath  j 
Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  on, 
Or  whom  she  liAed  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown;  but  as  a  living  death, 
So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath : 

And  next  in  order  sad,  Old-Aos  we  found : 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground. 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assigned 
To  rest,  when  thi^  the  sisters  had  untwined 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleetftig  ooQise  of  Ihst  declining  life: 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fiist, 
And  all  for  nought  his  M^retched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past, 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste ; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek. 
And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek  I 

Crook-back*d  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  nnd  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side; 
His  scalp  all  piled,  and  he  with  eld  forelore. 
His  withered  Ast  still  knocking  at  death's  door ; 
Fumbling,  and  drivelling,  as  he  draws  his  breadi ; 
For  brief;  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Beadi. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Maluit  was  placed: 
Sfxn  sick  in  bed,  her  eofer  all  foregone ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  savor,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  oould  she  biook  no  meat  but  broths  alone  ^ 
Her  breath  oomq>t;  her  keepers  every  one 
,  Abhorring  her;  her  sickness  past  recure, 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But,  oh,  the  dolefhl  sight  that  then  we  see  I 
We  tum'd  our  look,  aad  on  the  other  tide 
A  grisly  shape  of  Faxivb  raonght  we  see: 
With  greedy  looks,  and  gaping  mouth,  tiiat  cried 
And  roar'd  fbr  meet,  as  she  should  there  have  died ; 
Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  lione, 
Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where, 
All  fUU  of  holes;  that  I  me  raought  refVain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  oould  tear, 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vaiu» 
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When,  all  fixr  ooiigji^  aha  fiun  would  80  floslaia 
Her  starven  corpse,  ihat  rather  seemed  a  shade 
Than  way  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Great  was  her  fince^  whom  8tone->wall  could  not  ataj: 
Her  teaiing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw; 
~  With  gaping  jaws,  ibRt  by  no  means  ymay 
Be  sa^sfied  from  hunger  of  her  maw, 
But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 
Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcase  all  in  vain, 
Where  yon  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  yein. 

Lastly,  stood  Wjlb,  in  glittering  arms  jelad, 
With  Tisage  grim,  stem  look,  and  blackly  hued : 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had, 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  ^erewfdial 
He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all : 

Gtiee  he  sed^'d,  and  reafani  (that  whikm  flower'd 
In  honour,  gk)ty,  and  rule,  abore  the  rest) 
He  overwhelmed,  and  all  their  flune  devoured. 
Consumed,  destroy'd,  wasted,  and  never  ceased, 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  qppress^d ; 
His  &ce  ibrehew^d  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 


SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY.    1581—1613. 

Sn,  Tmkas  Otskbubt,  a  miscellaneous  wiiter,  and  «one  cf  lbs  noit 
fhiiAail  gentlemen  about  die  court''  of  Jamee  L,  is  wdl  known  by  the 
tagie  eaoamstanoes  of  his  death.  Bom  of  an  ancient  family  in  Glonoefi 
tecdiire,  aAer  taking  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Qxibid,  he  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  as  a  law  student  ^t  his  inclinations  turning  more  to 
pohte  literature,  he  made  an  eflbrt  to  advance  his  fortune  at  the  court,  and 
was  soeoeflsfuL  But  opposing  iShe  infiunons  Countess  of  Essex  in  one  of 
her  dimiBal  schemes,  he  was,  by  her  influence,  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
was  aooB  after  taken  off  by  poison  administered  to  him  by  her  means,  wick 
die  knowledge  of  her  husband.  The  murder,  though  committed  on  die  Idtfa 
of  September,  1613,  was  not  discovered  till  two  years  afiei^  when  all  was 
brought  to  lights  and  fbur  of  the  parties  ooocemed  were  executed.  But 
James,  to  his  lasting  disigiaee,  pardoned  die  two  principals,  the  Countess  of 
Essex  and  her  husband,  that  base  flivorite  of  James,  the  Earl  of  Somerset 

The  murder  of  this  acdttnpli^died  man  is  one  of  die  most  disgraceful 
panBges  in  the  fatsftory  of  England,  and  the  sympathy  which  his  &te  exdted 
it  dsmensliated  by  di^  many  elegies  and  tributes  of  griaf  which  were 
poured  fisth  from  all  quarters  «on  the  untimely  deadi  of  Sir  Thomaa  Ovev- 
bvy,  poyaoned  in  the  Towa^*"  Sir  Thomas  is  known  in  letters^  both  as  a 
poet  aai  ptose  wntar.  In  the  former  character,  his  chief  productions  ate  his 
onoe  fiunoos  poem  called  «  The  Wife,"  and  a  smaUer  one  called  "  The  Cboioo 
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of  a  Wift.^  The  'Wift"  it  didaotio  in  its  nature,  and  though  containing 
manf  good  precepts,  has  little  grace,  fancy,  or  ornament.  Two  verses  will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  manner  :— 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife, 

By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 
Some  knowledge  on  her  part  wUl,  all  her  life 

More  scope  of  conversation  impart. 
Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortiiy ; 
They  are  nioet  firmly  good  that  best  know  why. 

Woman's  bthavior  is  a  surer  bar 

Than  is  their  no;  that  &irly  doth  deny 
Without  denying ;  thereby  kept  they  are 

Safe  er'n  from  hope :— in  part  to  blame  is  she, 
Which  hath  without  consent  been  only  tried; 
He  comes  too  near,  who  comes  to  be  denied. 

But  as  a  prose  writer,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  takes  higher  rank.  His  "Gha* 
racters  or  Witty  Descriptions  of  the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons^'*  display 
the  fertile  and  ingenious  character  of  his  mind.  Of  the  following  beautifUl 
picture  of  «  A  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,"  a  judicious  critio  remarks :  "We 
hardly  know  any  passage  in  Elnglish  prose  which  inspires  die  mind  of  the 
reader  with  so  many  pleasing  recollections,  and  which  spreads  so  calm  and 
purifying  a  delight  over  the  spirit,  as  it  broods  over  the  idea  of  the  innocent 
girl  whose  image  Sir  Thomas  has  here  bodied  forth  >-*  It  will  scent  all  tfaa 
year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay-cock.' " 

A   FAIR   AND   HAPPY   MILKMAID 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  herself  beaatifal 
by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  face-physic  out  of 
coantetaance.  She  knows  a  fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  com- 
mend Tirtue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellencies  stand 
in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her 
knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is  heiseU^  is  far 
better  than  outsides  of  tissue ;  for  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in 
the  spoil  of  the  silkworm,  she  is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better 
wearing.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her 
complexion  and  conditions :  nature  hath  taught  her  too,  immode- 
rate sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises  therefore  with  Chantidere, 
her  dame's  cock,  and  at  night  makes  the  lamb  her  curfew.  In 
milking  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats  through  her  finders,  it 
seems  that  so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or 
sweeter;  for  never  came  almond-glore  or  aromatic  ointment  on 
her  palm  to  taint  it.  The  golden  ears  of  com  fall  and  kiss  her 
feet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished  to  be  bound  and  led 
priaoners  by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is  hex 
own,  which  scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  DewHaaadai  hay* 
cock.  She  makes  her  hand  haiS  with  labor,  and  her  heart  mit 
vnih  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her 
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merry  wheel,  she  sincfs  defiance  to  the  g^iddy  wheel  of  fortime. 
She  doth  all  things  witn  so  sweet  a  ppnce,  it  seems  ignorance  will 
not  gufier  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows 
her  year's  wages  at  next  fair,  and  in  choosing  her  garments,  counts 
DO  braTery  in  the  world  like  decency.  The  gar^n  and  bee-hire 
are  all  her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she  Hyes  the  longer  for  it. 
She  dares  so  alone  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no 
manner  of  lU,  because  she  means  none ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  she  is 
never  alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  with  old  songs,  honest 
thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones ;  yet  they  have  their  effi- 
cacy, in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations. 
Lastly,  her  dreams  «re  so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  a 
Friday's  dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that  she  conceals  for  fear 
of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die  in  the 
^ring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding-sheet. 


WILUAM  SHAKSPEARE.    1664—1616. 


IB  Oiy  gntB  lap  wM  Hatora't  DMrUng  taidv 
mat  ttaBMTliMe  UHld  Avon  •tray'd. 
To  him  the  mighty  mothar  did  vaartU 


SbvMM  CtiCh  hit  Ilttis  snu  md  wwMnd* 
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IMm  too  ttmo  iMea  kaya^  hnmrW  Boy  I 

mo  cm  mdoek  tho^tao  of  joy; 

or  horror  thi^  and  thrflBiiff  teva, 

Or  ope  tha  mend  aovrao  ofsympathatlotaaffa^ 

OsAT'a  Faocmaaa  or  Fbh«w 

WtXiUAM  SaiiKsfBAVv,*  the  great  dmnatic  poet,  not  of  England  onlf ,  b«t 
of  tbe  woadd,  was  bom  at  Stratfinrd  on  the  Atoo,  Sn  the  ooomy  of  WarwiolE, 
April  28, 1564.  Of  his  early  life,  of  his  education,  of  his  penonal  appMi>- 
aaee,  nunmera)  and  habits,  we  know  scaiccly  any  thing.  « No  letter  o€  his 
writing,''  says  Hallam,  «  no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  character  of  him 
diawn  widi  any  fobaess  by  a  contemporary,  can  be  produced.**  He  was  sent 
tor  a  abort  period  to  the  free-sohoc^  at  Stratford,  where,  in  tibe  language  of  Ben 
JoiMon,  «he  aoqnired  smalt  Latin  and  less  Greek.**    But  iiutt  ha  was  eariy  a 

■BhatapeaTo  and  hia  Ttanaa,**  fUlof  moat  tnatrnctiTe  and  Interesting  matter^ 
-VaAmtomaautmn,**  Baalltt,*a  **  Chaxaetera of  Stekapeare'sFlaya,'*  Campbeiirs  *<£amy 
ohB^Bah  FttcCry,**  Mdafdaon'a  «•  AaalyalaofVhakapeaK,**  SdOafera  ••  Lectnrm  on  Dnuaatle  Utom- 
tme,**  Itopea  "ndheatoasksyoaMb"  JDodd'a  "Baanttea,**  Prioe'a  "Wtodom  and  Gcnloa  of  Shako- 
pmn.**  The  heat  ftmlly  adttloB  la  Bowdl0r»a  "Viunlly  Shakspeara,**  t  toIs.  Ivo,  recently  printed 
ThebmtcrlUealedMtonlatheMHDnM  of  Isaae  Beed,  London,  ISIS,  SSrola., 
"The  pfoofaheeta  of  thla  edItlOB  were  oonreeted  by  Ur.  jaw 
a  ofttm  Bojial  TwamwUnn  ,'<-XoiaiMlw.  B«eolally,nadMra.Jameaon*s'«Chanu!tertotles 
^  wmn^  f  MSmal,  — d  hiatorteal>>»  the  nmcttaatefiilanddlaerlmlaattnff  analysla  of  Shake- 
Ihe  preUmlnary  remorka  to  each  play,  and  the  notes  Ik 
KmshPa  Mpldorlal  Sbadupeare,**  are  alao  replete  with  Instnictton. 
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,  thoai^  ^  "BBy  ^  ^"^  irregular  studeat,  no  one  ciuei  doidit:  the 
mmeious  feUcitout  aUuiioiii,  throughout  his  dramasi  to  the  history  and  mytbo- 
logj  of  the  ancienti,  prore  fbax,  if  not  a  critical  aoholar,  ha  was  deeply  imlmed 
with  die  tme  spirit  of  daesioal  literature,  and  possessed  a  most  discriminatiDc 
taste  to  seiae  tqpon  their  beantiesi  and  make  them  his  own.i  In  1583^  when 
bat  ei^ttaen  jwais  of  age,  be  married  Aime  Hathaway,  a  fiirmer's  daui^itei^ 
y^ho  WB9  9Grttk  years  older  than  himseU;  and  who  redded  near  Stratford.  In 
dus  plaoe  he  oontinned  for  a  few  years,  probably  engaged  in  the  business  of 
his  lather,  that  of  a  woolstapler;  but  an  increasLog  femily  and  pressing  wants!* 
obliged  him  to  moye  beyond  the  limits  of  Stratfiird  ibr  subsistence  and  for 
ihme;  and,  accordingly,  in  1586  or  1587  he  removed  to  LondonJ*  Oto  hi* 
arrival  at  London,  his  first  empl<^ment  was  that  of  an  actor,  a  professioii 
which  he  eontiaiied  to  exercise  more  or  lees  fer  at  least  seventeen  yeaxs.  Ha 
aoott,  however,  began  to  write  ibr  the  stage,  his  first  afibrt,  «  Pericles,  Princa 
of  Tyx^t**  being  written  about  1590  j^  and  such  was  the  unexampled  snooesa 
of  his  imequaUad  dramas,  that  he  soon  became  proprietor  of  several  theatres^ 


vUktbatoOTrranttteflynttaiid  mott  imflHllng  flowen  of  poaCry,  I  ■hoold  be  tanptod  to  ny,  ttat 
ktkadwkMtwoiildBOwlMoosaideradaTeryrMMnaUe  porUooof  L«ttn;  Iw  trms  not  wholly  %»»- 
But  or  Greek;  hekedaknowledgeofrreiicfawMtonedttwlUieeaebUidlbdleTeiiotleoeortke 
JtaUaaL,  He  wee  hihtnilly  eontereent  m  the  cfhronldee  of  hte  oonatrj.  Be  Ihred  wth  vIm  eaS 
Msldr  eoMtvetad  men;  wtth  JOimob,  Been,  end  Boattannptni,  In  1 

SBBTUr  IMBIBBP  TMM  Somim 

■Mtteketkekedtntheeotadoa.'*   CroCl^e  FreflMe  to  hie  • 

iIh>^eaMaoUiinfofthetredMlopelitoryofhledee»><teellafcheeswe<bewleaotapMtfcleee 
MMoifeel  erldenoe  of  tte  troth. 

s  "ItletapoeBMetoooaleBipleteBhekefeefvfefviDOTalfrtMBhle  nelNvtowiif  withoeit  penelacto 
teaeut  miOB  the  eeneegaeaeee  that  Mtowed  thrt  irenL  Hi4  he  not  Mt  hie  1 
Wanrkkriiin^  how  noiir  meftihleei  leeeone  of  wiedom  and  mocallty,  how  neay  i 
pieje  «r  wit  ewl  ImeihietlOB,  of  i 
CMoHoB^  of  ffPTTttrr,  of  peeilt 
Iwiiieeiiiii  tlae  innitf  liiil  rimr  jfi  nniliniTlfiil  ~   Dmkefe  ** Shetapeere  end  hie  Ttoee,"  L  41%, 

4  ite  tBnowtns  to  e  ehronologleel  Uet  of  hie  pleye,  tekra  tnm  DMOM  • 
Tteegb**  onlltlBtorfloafeelttM  AadranlMBt 

CtOMMOhOVtajO,  Takim, 
t.  TuiMiii, list.       If. 


1S9I. 
1191. 

isn. 

1591. 
U9S. 


99.  Ae  Tea  Like  U, 

tl.  Merry  Wlvee  of  Wlndaor, 

M.  TroQae  end  Creealde, 

SI.  Kins  Henry  the  Blghtl^ 

S4.  TlmonofAUieM^      . 

ss. 


us*.      sy.  GyBibclla% 


4.  Kli«HMcyttMStacth,FurtI. 

1.  Xlas  Henry  the  aixUi,  Fart  n. 

f.  mdenmrner-mght'e  Dream, 

r.  Borneo  and  JnUeC, 

t.  Tasdns  of  the  Sirew,      • 

f.  T 
l9.KIn« 
ILXinc 

11.  KInf  Henry  the  fMnth,  Fart  L 
U.  Xlnf  Henry  Ow  Fourth,  Feit  n. 
li.  Hie  Merchant  of  Venice,  . 

IS.  Hemlet, 

19.  Kini  John,        .... 
ir.  Aire  Wen  thet  Ends  W«D,  . 
It.  Kins  Henry  the  VlfUi, 

Thoufh  Ittua  Andronlooe  to  boend  up  in  aU  the  editlone  oCflhakepeax%  yet  then  to  no 
thet  he  wrote  It   Drake  laya  It  thottld  be  esponged  from  erery  edition  of  the  gnat  bard. 


1*99. 
1S99. 
1997. 
1197. 
1999. 
1199. 


19.  Jaltae  OMer, 
se.  Antony  and  <aeepat^1^ 
91.  OorlolaaQB,    .       •       . 
99.  TtaeWtntec^Itt^   . 
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fhxn  wlildi  u0  roooiTod  ft  very  sznpto  inconio  oAuiustM  its  cttftA^tdoot  id 
about  fire  thomand  dollars  of  oar  money  now.  Though  be  tireet  in  ihtniHor 
inteicoorae  with  the  nobles,  the  wits,  and  the  poeta  of  his  day,  he  looked  fbr- 
wazd  to  the  time  when  he  should  retire  to  his  native  tow^  and  with  thii 
Tiew  be  pmelnned  New  Place,  the  ptincqnl  boose  in  Stmttird,  with  won 
than  a  hundred  acres  of  ground  attached.  «  The  year  1612  has  been  assigned 
as  the  date  of  his  final  retirement  to  the  coontry.  Inthe  ftdneas  of  hisfime, 
with  a  handsome  competency,  and  before  age  had  ohiUed  the  ei^joyment  of 
lifrj  the  poet  returned  to  his  natiye  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
amoog  the  qniet  scenes  and  the  ftiends  of  his  yooth.  Four  yean  were  spent 
by  Shakspeare  indiis  dignified  retirement,  and  the  history  of  liiewUuieieaieeiy 
presents  another  such  picture  of  calm  felicity  and  satisfied  ambition.  He  died 
an  die  23d  of  April,  1616,  haying  just  completed  his  fifty-eeoond  year.  His 
widow  nrvlYed  him  seven  years.  He  had  three  diildren,  one  son  and  two 
dan^tera.  The  former  died  in  1596.  Bodi  the  latter  were  married,  and 
one  had  three  8ons»  but  all  these  died  withoat  issue,  and  there  now  remains 
no  lineal  representative  of  the  great  poet" 

So  many  anfiioiB  having  written  upon  Shakspeare  and  his  dramas,  some  of 
whom  are  reforred  to  in  the  note,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  here  to  go 
into  a  critical  examination  of  his  character.  Indeed  it  would  be  hardly  pos- 
aiUe  to  say  anj  filing  new.  Hie  subject  seems  to  be  exhausted.  And  to 
wxita  in  eulogy  would  be  somewhat  presumptuous,  when  he  has  so  exqui- 
siaafy  pvonooneed  his  own>* 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

(has  c£  his  contemporaries,  Ben  Jonson,  thus  characterizes  him : — <<  I  loved 
die  man,  and  do  honor  to  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature :  had  an  excellent 
ftoey,  bniTe  notions,  and  genfie  expressions ;  wherein  he  fiowed  with  that 
ActBty  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  stopped.  His  wit  was 
in  his  own  power ;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too!  But  he  redeemed 
hb  vices  with  his  virtues;  there  was  even  more  in  him  to  be  piaised  than 
pardoned." 

But  Dryden  has  poitnyed  his  genius  in  the  following  nervous  and  masterly 
Haea,  wldoh  have  been  served  up  to  us  in  a  diluted  state  by  many  a  modem 
etitfe>-«  To  begin,  fiien,widi  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man  who,of  all  modem 
and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  oompvshenaive  souL  All 
»fiie  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  Ham,  not  labo- 
xiottsly,  but  luckily :  when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it»^o«i 
feel  it  toa  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the 
gfseter  oonunendation :  ho  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the  specta- 
eles  of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  kx)ked  inwards  and  found  her  there.  I  can- 
not say  he  is  everywhere  alike;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  coin- 
pare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  limes  fiat  and  inaipi<l ; 
bSa  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast 
Bat  he  is  always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  Mm ;  ^^ 
I 


■laa  out  mj  ha  ever  had  a  fit  aolyeot  for  hia  wit,  and  did  not  iheip  aaiae  biai- 
aelf  aa  hi|^  abof«  the  reft  of  poets, 

The  eoittideralioQ  of  lhiB»  made  Me.  Odei  of  Eaioa  i^,  •dat  Aare  waa  no 
adbjeot  of  wfaidi  anjpoet  aver  wxoia,  Inft  he  would  prodooe  it  nm^  better 
dooe  in  Shakspeaie,'  *' 

Hm  difllonHjr  of  xnaldDg  aeleolioDa  from  Sbakfpeaie  imist  be  ohvioos  to 
ererjr  one.  8d  nmneioas  and  divermfled  are  his  characters,  ao  Taried  hia 
aQrle,  aidted  to  eyery  denriptkn  of  poetry  and  of  fictioii,  and  so  many  gema 
of  wit,  fanmoc,  satire,  and  pathos,  eveiywhere  present  themselves,  that  the 
mind  is  peiplexed  what  to  chooae.    Bat  we  most  begin. 

TBB   TERES   CASKETS, 

Portia,  a  beantifhl  and  accomplished  heiress,  is  aong^t  in  marriage  by  a 
large  number  of  smtors,  whose  fitte  is  to  be  determined  by  the  choiee  they 
make  of  one  of  diree  caskets,  "gold,  silver,  and  base  lead."  The  Ibllowing 
are  the  comments  of  diree  of  the  soiton^— 

EaUr  Portia,  wUh  the  Prmea  af  Uarocm. 

For,  Vow  make  yoor  ch<nce^ 

Mr.  The  first,  oigoAd,  who  this  inscription  bears; — 
Who  thoomtk  mm,  aibatf  gam  what  aMMy  aisn  detin. 
The  second,  silver,  wb^  this  promise  caiaeaf^ 
Who  ihooteth  tm,  thaU  gd  at  much  oi  he  detervii. 
Tins  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  aU  as  blunt;^^ 
Who  choottth  mifmiutgioe  and  hazard  aU  he  hatK-^ 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  ehoose  die  rig^tf 

Por.  The  ooe  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince: 
If  yon  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  witfaaL 

JUbr.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment  1    Let  me  see^ 
I  will  survey  die  inaoriptions  back  again: 
What  says  this  leaden  casket? 
Who  chooeOh  me,  mutt  ghe  amd  hazard  aU  he  hath. 
Must  give— For  what?  fbr  lead?  hazard  ibr  lead? 
This  casket  threatens :  Men,  that  hazard  all, 
Bo  it  in  hope  of  fiur  advanttiges : 
A  golden  tnind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross; 
m  dien  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  die  diver,  with  her  virgin  hue? 
Who  ehooteth  me,  thaU  get  at  mtieh  at  he  deiervtt. 
As  rnncioh  as  he  deaoivoo^— Pause,  there^  Moraooa^ 
And  wei^  thy  value  with  an  even  hand: 
If  thou  be'at  rated  by  thy  estimatian, 
Then  dost  desttve  enough;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  Ibr  as  to  the  lady; 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  mys^ 
As  much  as  I  deserve  t— Why,  that* s  die  lady ; 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 
In  graces,  and  in  qtnlities  of  breeding ; 
But,  more  than  diese,  in  love  I  do  demsrve. 

1  ▲«  the  cyvraMea  aro  woBt  to  do  MMBf  tte  akoder  ateota. 
•  That  1%  M  groM  M  tho  dxin  metaL 
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Wlutt  if  1 8Cra]r*d  n»  ftaMber,  but  dwee  lieref— 
Let's  see  onoe  more  tiui  aqrii^  gmred  in  gold. 
Whoehoomikm$,^ktdlgmmwlmtmmgmm^kiw€ 
Wlqr^tefttftolidjrs  BUtiM  woriddMivMliw: 

■Detirwr  ne  the  kef; 
Here  do  I  cbooee,  and  tfariTe  I  as  I  nmyl 

iV.  There,  lake  ii,  prinae,  and  if  my  ibrm  lie  tfa«pe» 
Thoilraiyoan.  [  Ihlwkmg  Urn  goidm  ouhtL 

Jfir.  What  haTB  we  here  f 
A  caziiozi  death,  within  whose  onpiy  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll!    Til  read  the  writing 
jSU  that  ghiUn  it  not  gotd; 
Oftmkimfom  heard  that  U4d: 
Mmfamimfdti^haihmM, 

OibkdtomifdBwonmwML 

Ymmg  m  lawfts,  im  fttdgmmt  M^ 

YamramwirhadfiabtmimenWd: 

Fanyouwdl;  yomrtmtuiM. 
Cold,  indeed;  and  labor  kMt: 
Then,  ftiew^  beet,  and  weloomek  fitosb^ 
Portia,  acBeal  I  bare  tea  grieved  a  beaM 
To  take  » ledloas  lea;ve :  tfaosksscs  part    [MmL 

Sntir  Prinet  of  Jrragon, 
Par.  Behold,  these  stand  the  caskets,  noble  pxinoe: 
If  yoo  choose  that  wherein  I  am  cootain'd, 
Stiaight  shall  oar  nnptial  rites  be  solemnized; 
Bat  if  you  fiul,  without  more  speech,  my  lotdy 
Ton  most  be  gooe  fiom  hence  inmiediately. 

^.  I  am  et^join^d  by  oath  to  observe  three  thinffi: 
Firs^  never  to  nnibld  to  any  one 
Whkhca8kel*twasIebose;  nezt,if  I&il 
Of  the  ri^  casket,  never  in  nqr  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage;  lastly, 
If  I  do  ftil  in  Ibrtone  of  my  choioe, 
ImmediBtely  to  leave  you,  and  be  gone. 

Por.  To  these  injunctions  evecy  one  doth  swear, 
That  oomes  to  luuard  fi>r  my  worthless  sell 

jSr,  And  so  have  I  address'd*  me :   Fofftone  i¥>w 
To  my  hearts  hope  1— Gold,  silveiv  «ad  base  lead. 
Wh9ekoomUimi,mmtgkf$midkamard4ittkehaik: 
Too  shall  look  fiurer,  ere  I  give^  or  hnnrd. 
What  says  the  gcdden  chest  1  hal  let  me  sees— 
Who  ekootdk  mi,  ihatt  gom  wUt  memif  mm  imn. 
What  many  men  desire^— That  maiqr  may  be  meant 
Bf  the  fixd  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  teanlng  raoie  Aim  the  fond  ^e  doQi  tsasfa, 
Which  pries  not  to  the  jntsrsor,  ba%  U^ke  the  murt&sly 
Builds  in  tiie  weather^  oa  the  ovhi^ard  wall, 
Even  in  the  fbrce*  ead  load  of  caanahy. 
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I  will  not  choose  whaX  matiy  tnea  defiiie, 
Because  I  will  not  jump  wilb  ooounon  flpirits, 
And  rank  me  wilb  ^e  baibuom  mnliitodes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  tUver  treasore^ioiiae; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  Aon  doec  hew : 
Who  chooidh  mc,  ikatt  get  oi  mmch  as  he  tktenm: 
And  well  said  too:   For  who  thall  go  aUNit 
To  oozen  fortune,  and  be  honorable 
Without  die  stamp  of  merit?    Let  none  prefiane 
To  wear  an  mideserved  dignity. 
O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices 
Were  not  deriyed  oormptly  I  and  that  clear  honor 
Were  pmohased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer! 
How  many  dien  should  oover,  that  stand  bate? 
How  many  be  commanded,  Ifaat  oommandf 
How  much  low  peasantry  woald  then  be  glean'd 
From  die  true  seed  of  honorf  and  bow  BMidi  honor 
Picked  fhxn  die  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  yamish'dt>    Well,  but  to  my  choice: 
Who  chooteth  me,  $haU  gtt  a$  nrndk  <u  ht  (kferwi: 
I  will  assume  desert  ;---GiTe  me  a  key  ibr  this, 
And  instantly  nnlook  my  Ibrtunee  here. 

Par,  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  wluch  you  find  these. 

Jr,  Whttt*B  heref  the  portrait  of  a  KKniring  idio^ 
Presenting  me  a  sohedulef    I  will  read  it 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia  I 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservingsl 
Who  choomih  me,  $haU  htwe  ai  ttmch  <u  he  detervee : 
I>id  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fboVs  head? 
Is  that  my  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

Por,  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Jr,  What  is  here? 

The  fire  eeven  Hma  tried  thie; 
Seven  timee  tried  that  judgment  te , 
That  did  never  chooee  omtte : 
£bme  there  6e,  that  ehadowe  Idte : 
Such  have  but  a  ihadow'i  bHse  : 
There  be  fooU  atioe,  Ivntj^ 
SUver'dow;  and  $o  tvae  thit. 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

"By  die  time  I  linger  here : 

Widi  one  fooPs  head  I  came  to  woo, 

But  I  go  away  widi  two.— 

Sweet,  adieu  1  111  keep  my  oath, 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth.* 


Bom.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves; 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament 
In  law  what  plea  so  tainted  and  oorrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 

r  !••  how  mtuct  I 
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ObtaaieB  the  show  of  erilf   In  rdigion, 

What  dangetoos  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it^  with  a  text, 

Hiding  the  grossness  with  £ur  omamentl 

There  is  no  vioe  so  simple,  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  Tirtoe  on  its  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  felse 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  cdnns 

The  beaids  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 

Who^  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk? 

And  these  assume  but  valor's  countenance 

To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  beauty. 

And  yon  shall  see  *tis  purchased  by  the  weight; 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 

So  are  those  crisped*  snaky ^Iden  locks, 

Which  make  snc^  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 

Upon  supposed  feimess,  often  known 

To  be  tluD  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

The  skull  that  bred  tiiem  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guilod'  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea;  the  beauteous  scarf 

VeHifig  an  lad^  bean^;  in  a  word. 

The  seeming  troth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wisest    Therefore,  thoa  ^uidy  gold, 

Hazd  fbod  ibr  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee: 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thoa  pale  and  conunon  drudge 

Tween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 

Which  rather  threat'neet,  than  dost  promise  aught, 

Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 

And  here  dioose  I :  Joy  be  the  consequence ! 

Ci>emng  tht  leaden  casket, 

What  find  I  here? 

Fair  Portia^s  counterfeit  ?4 

— —  Here's  die  scroll, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune 

Tou  that  ehoote  not  by  the  view, 

Chance  a$  fair,  and  choose  as  tnu  I 

Since  this  fortune  falls  to  yoM, 

Be  content  and  seac  no  new. 

If  you  be  well  pleased  with  this, 

ind  hold  your  fortune  far  your  bliss, 

Turn  you  where  your  lady  is, 

jSnd  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss. 
Par,  Tou  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  &ir,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich; 
That  only  to  stand  high  on  your  account, 

>  /ucttfy  tt.  t  Curled. 

•lk»(rMdWr0MihOK.  4  Omo»<«:/W«  here  iiie«ii»  a  «*«»«*,» '<"•««•*'«»•. 
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I  mi|^  In  Tirtnei^  beantiea,  liTingi^  fioeodB, 
Ezoeed  aoooont :  but  the  fiiU  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  somethmg:  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  nnlesson'd  girl,  unschoord,  unpractised: 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  vet  so  old 
Bat  she  may  learn;  and  happier  than  this^ 
She  is  not  faired  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Coaunits  itself  to  jours  to  be  directed, 
As  ftom  her  lord,  her  goyemor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  conyerted:  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fiur  manidon,  master  of  my  serrants, 
Qneen  oV  myself;  and  eyen  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  seryants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord;  I  giye  them  with  this  ring; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  giye  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  loye, 
And  be  my  yantage  to  exclaim  on  3rou. 

THE   SEVEN  AGES. 
Hie  banished  duke,  with  Jaques  and  other  lords,  are  hi  the  finest  c^  Arden, 
sitting  at  their  plain  repast.    Oriando^  who  had  been  wandering  in  the  forest 
in  quest  of  food  for  an  old  scryant,  Adam,  who  ooald  «  go  no  fiirther,**  sud- 
denly comes  upon  Ae  party,  and  with  his  swoid  drawn,  wolaims, 

(Mamdo,  Forbear,  I  say; 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit, 
Till  I  and  my  affidrs  are  answer'd. 

Jaqua,  An  you  will  not 
Be  answered  with  reason,  I  must  die. 

Duht  8m»  What  would  you  haye?    Tour  gentleness  shall  foroe» 
More  than  your  force  moye  us  to  gentleness. 

Orla,  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  haye  it 

Dyki  8m,  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 

Orla,  Speak  you  so  gently  1    Pardon  me,  I  pray  you; 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  sayage  here; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  ooramandment    But  whatever  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  Ae  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  ti^e  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  oyer  you  haye  look'd  on  better  days ; 
if  eyer  been  where  bells  haye  knoU'd  to  church ; 
If  eyer  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast; 
If  eyer  ttcsn  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Dmhi  &M.  True  it  is  that  we  haye  seen  better  daysf 
And  haye  with  holy  bell  been  knoU'd  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  good  mra's  feasts;  and  wiped  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd : 
And  dierefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
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And  take  upon  oonmumA'  wimt  help  we  hare 
That  to  TOOT  wanting  may  be  ministered. 

OHtL  Then  but  ibrbear  j<mr  food  a  Httie  while, 
Whiles,  bke  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fhwn, 
And  give  it  food.    There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hadi  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  k>Te;  till  he  be  first  sufficed,-^ 
Opprees'd  with  two  weak  erih,  age  and  htinger,— * 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit 

JMaf  Sen.  Go  find  him  ont, 
And  we  will  nothing  waste  ^U  yoor  retnm. 

Orlo.  I  thank  ye:  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good  oomfbrtf    [Exk. 

JhAi  8m,  Thon  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy: 
This  wide  and  nniversal  theatre 
Presents  more  wofhl  pageants  than  ^e  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq,  An  the  world^s  a  stage, 
And  all  die  men  and  women  merely  players : 
Ihey  hare  dieir  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  infimt, 
Mewling  and  poking  in  the  nnrse's  arms : 
And  th^  die  whining  school-boy  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  moming-ftoe,  creeping  Uke  snail 
IhxwilHngly  to  school:    Aj&d  then  the  lorer ; 
SghiBg  like  ftunace,  widi  a  wofhl  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistrees'  eyebrow :    Then,  a  soldier ; 
Fall  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honor,  sodden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  babble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth:    And  then,  the  justfce; 
In  £ur  loimd  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
Widi  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut,* 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem>  instances, 
And  so  he  plays  his  part:    The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon ; 
Widi  spectacles  on  nose  and  i>ouch  on  side: 
His  yoothful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank :  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Taming  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  wlustlee  in  his  sound :    Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  seoood  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

\iii  rM  xof  a;  Aet  n.  Some  Tit 

clarknob's  bkbam* 
The  Duke  of  Clarence,  having  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  Ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  being  murdered,  by  his  brother  Richard  IIL,  thus  relates  to  Sir 
Bobeit  Bnke^Kury,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  his  dream  of  the  preceding 
nigfat>— 
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Brakmibmry.  Wl^  looks  yonr  gpKie  so  heavilgr  to-day  $ 

Clarmee,  O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miseiable  night, 
So  foil  of  fearfUl  dreama,  of  ugly  sights, 
That  as  I  am  a  Christian  fiuthfiil  man,^ 
I  would  not  spend  another  suoh.a  night, 
Thouf^  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days; 
So  ftill  of  dismal  tonor  was  the  time. 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord?    I  pray  you  tell  me. 

Clar,  Mediought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster : 
Who  fiom  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches;  thence  we  looked  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  die  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befidl*n  us.    As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought,  thsit  Gloster  stumbled ;  and,  in  falling. 
Struck  me,  diat  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  die  tumbling  billows  of  die  main. 

0  Lord  I  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  1 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  I 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methou^t  I  saw  a  thousand  fearfiil  wrecks ; 

A  diousand  men,  that  fishes  gnaVd  upon ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued^  jewels. 

All  scatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and,  in  those  holes, 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  deaUi 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought  I  had ;  and  oAen  did  I  strive 
To  yield  die  ghost;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air ; 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak.  Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  agony? 

Clar.  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengtben'd  after  life ; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 

1  pcMs'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul. 
Was  my  great  fether-in-law,  renowned  Warwick ; 
Who  cried  aloud,  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  tkit  dark  monarchy  afford  fcdte  Clarence? 
And  BO  he  vanish'd :    Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 

1  That  ii,  not  aa  MUM.  i  Inrtlmbka, 
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Diibbtod  ift  bloiMl;  Mid  lie  iiidflk'd  art  aloiidlt 
Clanma  is  emu    fmlm,  JlmHmg^^  parfund  Chtmn 
Tk^  9UM'd  mtimths  AM  ly  TmMmf  ; 
8mz»  m  km,  furm,  take  kim  to  yomr  kmmmdtl 
With  that,  metlioa^  a  kgkn  of  tel 
EoTiron'd  me,  and  howlad  in  vaaa  aan 
Such  hideoM  oriea,  that,  wilh  tha  Teij 
I  trcmblHg  waked,  and,  fcr  a  seaaon  aftnr, 
Could  Dol  balietfa  but  thai  I  waa  in  hall] 
Such  terrible  impieaBoa  made  n^  dream. 

Brak,  No  marrel,  kad,  thoagb  it  aflngfated  yea; 
I  am  afiraid,  meddnkfl,  to  hear  yaa  toll  it. 

CZor.  O  Bmkenlmyv  I  hare  done  these  thiagif— 
That  now  give  erideiioe  afunst  my  aool, 
For  Edward's  sake,  and  see  how  he  reqaites  mel 

0  Godl  if  my  deep  prayers  oannot  appease  thee^ 
Bat  thoa  wilt  be  aTenged  on  my  miminndt, 
Tet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  akme: 
0,  spare  my  guiltless  wift,  and  my  poor  diildzan  t 

JMMiJZr^Aitl. 

FALL  07  CARDINAL  W0L8BT. 

Giidinal  Wolsey,  aAer  his  fiUl  firam  the  &vor  of  Heniy  YIR,  thns  solik>* 
qnim.  and  afterwards  oonliMs  with  his  servam  Cromwell  3— 

WoUei/.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  ray  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  pnts  &ftdi 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to^norrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day,  comes  a  firost,  a  killing  frost; 
And<— when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,— nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  fidls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  bqsrs  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  sunmiers  in  a  sea  of  glory; 
But  fax  beyond  my  depdi :  my  hig^-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  imder  me;  snd  now  has  left  me^ 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  tiie  mercy 
Of  a  rode  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Tain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye : 

1  ieel  my  heart  new  open*d :  0,  how  wretchea 
Ii  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  ftivors  ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have; 
And  when  he  ftdls,  he  fldls  like  Lndibr, 

Never  to  hope  again.— 

EmUr  Cromwdl^  amoKidljf. 
Why,  how  now,  Cromwell? 

Cnm,  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

WoL  What,amaaed 

At  my  misfortunes  t  oan  thy  q>irit  wonder 

iflMttiftoUienaMM 
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A  great  man  should  deeUnet   Kay,  and  )pou  we^ 
I  am  fidlen  izideed. 

Crom,  How  does  your  grace? 

WoL  Wby,  well; 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  CromwelL 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  qniet  conscience.    The  king  has  eared  me, 
I  hmnbly  thank  his  grace ;  and  from  these  aihottlders, 
These  ruined  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honor: 
O  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  His  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  tkrt  a  man  that  hopes  fbr  heaven. 

Crom.  I  am  glad,  your  grace  has  made  that  right  use  of  it 
WoL  I  hope  I  have ;  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  fiir. 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad? 

Crom.  The  heaviest,  and  the  worst. 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

WoL  God  bless  him! 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

^^'  That's  somewhat  sudden : 

But  he*8  a  learned  man.    May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness*  favor,  and  do  justice 
For  truth^s  sake,  and  his  conscience  j  that  his  bones, 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans*  tears  wept  on  *em ! ' 
What  more? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  remm'd  with  welcome, 

Ltistaird  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
WoL  That's  news  indeed. 

CVom.  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  viewed  in  open,  as  his  queen, 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

WW.  There  was  the  weight  that  puU'd  me  down.    0  Cromwell, 
The  king  has  gone  be3rond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honors, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.    Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master :    Seek  the  king ; 
That  sun  I  pray  may  never  set !    I  have  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  Aou  art;  he  will  advance  thee ; 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 
(I  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too :    Good  Cromwell, 


1  Tbt  fthancrttor  It  the  fenenl  fuardlaii  of  orplMUDt. 
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Neglect  him  doc,  maka  ose  ncnr,  and  pnovicle 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom,  Omy  lord, 

Mutt  I  then  leave  yon?    Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master? 
Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord.-~ 
The  king  shaU  have  my  service ;  but  my  prayers 
For  ever,  and  &a  ever,  shall  be  yours. 

WoL  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forced  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes;  and  thus  &r  hear  me,  Cromwell ; 
And^— -when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  oij-— say,  I  taught  thee ; 
Say,  Wolsey, — that  onoe  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  aU  the  depths  and  shoals  of  hooor,-^ 
Foond  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it 
Mark  but  my  fiiU,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  ;i 
Bjr  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man,  then, 
Tlie  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't? 
Love  thyself  last:  cheri^  those  hearts  that  hate  thee; 
Corraption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country^s, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell, 
Thou  &ll'8t  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  the  king ; 

And^ ^Pr'ythee,  lead  me  in : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 

To  the  last  penny;  'tis  the  king's;  my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    0  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I  but  served  ray  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.' 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

WoL  So  I  have.    Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court!  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell 

Btnrf  FZ27,  ActlZLfleeMiL 

QUBEN  XAB,  THS  QUBEN  OF  THE  FAIRIBS.* 

O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  yoo. 
She  is  the  fidries'  midwife^  and  she  comes 

■  a  eitelua  and  Inordinate  ainbttloB,  that  eulMTon  to  ol^^ 

t  nils  urninet  warn  reaBy  otterad  by  Wotoey. 
• '*Tbe  bMgcrywMeb  Aakapcara  baa  encored  In  deaerlMss  Uie  perMnt.  maanen^  and  oocnp^ 
tkwaC  tkaiaMn,  wffliM  deemed  not  lets  bte  peeoBar  ofbprlng.  nor  inftrtor  In  beanty,  novelty, 
and  wOlaesi  of  pslBtlnft  to  that  wUck  Uia  BMcio  of  his  poaca  tas  dlAiaed  over  trwy  ottar  part  «f 
the  TWaatty  worid."— Smit. 
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In  thspe  no  Wggor  tlBtt  I 

On  the  Ibre-flnger  of  an  ftldornum, 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  litde  atomiee, 

Athwart  men*B  noees  as  lik&y  lie  aaleep: 

Her  wagon^pokee  made  of  long  tpiwaege*  legs; 

The  corer,  of  the  wings  of  grasslioppeiB  { 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider^  web; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshSne^s  wat^  beams; 

Her  whip,  of  crioketfs  bone;  the  lash,  of  fflm; 

Her  wagoner,  a  smaU  gmj^coated  gna^ 

Not  half  80  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 

Prick'd  from  the  lasj  finger  of  a  nudd: 

Her  chariot  is  an  emptj  hazdnant, 

Made  by  the  joiner  sqidrrel,  or  old  gnih^ 

Time  oat  of  mind  die  ftirles*  ooadiHaiaken^ 

And  in  this  stale  she  gallops  night  hf  night, 

Through  loTers*  brains,  and  dwnlheydiecm  of  krre; 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  oourt'sies  straight; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  ftes; 

0*er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream; 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 

Because  their  breaths  vntii  sweetmeats  tainted  arei 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  coortier's  nose, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  ta3, 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep, 

Then  direams  he  of  another  benefice  1 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 

And  dien  dreams  he  of  cutting  ibreign  throats, 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades,' 

Of  healths  five  ftthom  deep ;'  and  then,  anon, 

Brums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes; 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 

And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  yery  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night; 

And  bakes  die  el^locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 

Which,  once  tmtangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

Anm*  «Htf  JUM;  Ad  I.  tMM  IT. 

LIFB  AND  DEATH  WSIOHBD. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  )— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  sufier 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them?    To  die, — to  sleeps- 
No  more;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
Tliat  fiesh  is  heir  to,— -'tis  a  oonsummatian 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die ;— 4o  sleep  ;— 
To  sle^  I    pojohanee  to  dream ;— ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  vaaf  oone, 

I  SwoWfai  Midt  0f  i|pcBMi  iImI  wcm  HmmsM  VhB  bwl. 
i  TMt  1%  drtakHv  *«^  cMh  ottafa  iMftlOk 
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When  we  hayer  dnOsd  effthiv  mortal  ooU^i 

Muat  give  us  pause  3— 'There's  the  respect' 

That  makes  calami^  of  so  long  Uie: 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  sooms  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrongs  the  parotid  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  deqiised  krre,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  c^oe,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  anwortl^  takes. 

When  he  himself  mig^  his  qoietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin?    Who  woidd  fardels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  voder  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,— 

Hie  undisoover'd  coaotry  from  whose  bourn 

No  tmreller  latnmsf— poaoles  the  will. 

And  makes  ns  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  diat  we  know  not  ofl 

Thus  oonsoaenoe  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  siddied  o'er  with  the  pale  oast  of  thought. 

And  enteipriseB  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 

And  kMe  die  name  of  action. 

limM,  Act  HLSoeML 

MERCY. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strainVi ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  fiY>m  heaven 
Upon  the  place  benea^    It  is  twice  blees'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  orown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  miqesty, 
Wherein  dodi  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 
But  merey  is  above  the  scepter'd  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  tfaish— 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

JOreUMt^rnke,  Act IV. Scene L 

ACmVlTY   NECESSARY  TO  KEEP   FAME   BRTOHT.' 

Time  hath,  my  tord,  a  waUet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  afans  for  oblivion, 
A  giettl-8i2ed  monster  of  ingratitudes : 

>  Ttenofl,  bMtle.  t  There's  Um  eonstdenUoa. 

*  Ite  aialnble  epeMli  of  inynee  to  AflUnae,  to  iBdnM  him  to  teTe  hia  t»ot,  and  o^ 
tteUd  of  Mttoi^  ttoagh  not  nwh  Nfti,  la  aaaraaij  tatfwtor  to  any  thin^ 
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TliOM  aempB  are  good  «Ieei98  past:  wlneh  aro  demntr'd 

As  fiut  8S  fbeif  are  made,  ibrigot  as  soon 

As  done :  PoneTerance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honor  bright:    To  hare  done,  is  to  hang 

Qniie  out  of  ftsoiOD,  like  a  msty  mail 

In  mommiental  mookerj.    Tkke  theiosiant  waf; 

For  honor  trayels  in  a  scrait  so  narrow, 

Where  one  hot  goes  abreast:  keep  then  the  path ; 

For  emnlatkm  hadi  a  thousand  sons, 

That  one  by  one  pursue :  If  yon  giro  way, 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  ferthrigfat, 

Like  to  an  enter*d  tide,  diey  all  rush  by. 

And  leaTB  yon  hindmost;^ 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  IkDen  Id  ftrst  taiik^ 

Lie  diere  ht  pavement  to  die  abject  rear, 

O'er-mn  and  trampled  on :    Then  what  they  do  in  present, 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o*ertop  yoors: 

For  time  is  like  a  fiishionable  host, 

That  slighdy  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 

And  with  Ids  arms  out^tiretch'd,  as  he  woald  fly, 

Grasps  in  the  comer :    Welcome  eyer  smiles. 

And  fiurewell  goes  out  si^bing.    O,  let  not  virtne  seek 

Remaneration  fbr  the  thing  it  was ; 

For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 

Love,  fiieiidshipt  eherity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumxiiating  time. 

One  toaob  of  nature  makes  tibe  whole  world  kin,— 

That  aU»  widi  one  eonseot,  praise  new-bom  guids, 

Thooi^  thqr  are  Biade  and  moulded  of  things  past; 

And  give  to  dost,  tet  is  a  little  gUt,i 

More  land  thaa  gilt  o'a^dllsled. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object: 

Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  c6ii4>lete  maui 

That  all  the  Greeks  be^  to  worship  Ajax; 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  die  eye 

Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  onoe  on  tbee^ 

And  still  it  might;  and  yet  it  may  again, 

If  dion  wonld^  not  entcnnb  thyself  alive, 

And  case  thy  reputation  in  diy  tent; 

Whose  glonous  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 

Made  emutoos  misaoai^  hnongst  the  gods  themselves, 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  flkotion. 

»««•  Ml  OmM^  Aot  tn.  iDeM  ft. 

THB  COinfOininSAI.TH' OF  BKB8. 


— — —  So  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act*  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  offksers  of  sons:« 


1  2liMlllitf*«aHlrfSi,BMaa,  ordlaurjrperibnBUioM  ortfwtalkumy  diiJaywl, uaA  1— Jed  by  tW 
iKfOr  «r  Muida.  «it  tftr  rftirftrf,  bmum,  •plendld  •tOatu  of  praoadlnf  afM,  Uw  rwnwnhrawo  of 
wMok  to  wwkoMd  by  tlino. 

i  mmtkm  iliifiiii  ntm  to  tfct  »aehto<ry  of  Hdaag,  which  MSkot  tbe  AttOm  i 
tuwr.  «TlHtli,sr« 


Others,  like  merchants,  veotore  trade  ahroad; 
Othen,  like  soldiera,  aimed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  iqwn  the  summer's  velvet  buds; 
Which  pillage  tbegr  with  rnevy  maiok  bri^g  honie 
To  the  tenft'iqyal  of  their  emperor: 
Who^  busied  in  his  m^jestgr,  sorvejrs 
The  singing  masons  bnilding  roois  of  gold; 
The  civ^>  dtiiena  kniwding  \sp  the  honey; 
The  poor  mecdwiue  poften  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  bordeos  at  his  narrow  gate; 
The  sad-eyed  jnstjce,  with  his  surly  ham, 
DelivedBg  o'er  to  ^zeocrtors'  pale 
The  laxy  yftwaing  droae. 

JEkanrr.,  Act  t  Seen*  IL 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


TosB  names,  united  in  tiiefr  lives  by  fiiendahip  and  confederate  genius, 
have  always  been  considered  together ;  for  they  wiote  together,  their  works 
woe  published  together,  nor  is  it  possible  now  to  assign  to  each  his  speoifie 
diaie  of  their  joint  labors.  Some  of  the  productions  of  each,  however,  are  dis- 
tioetivdy  known. 

Fiancis  Beamnont  was  bom  in  Leicestershire,  in  1566.  He  studied  at  Ox- 
fixd,  and  tfieaoe  passed  to  the  Inner  Temple;  but  the  law  bad  lew  bharms  ftnr 
htm,  and,  in  cotQunotion  with  his  friend  Fletcher,  he  devoied  his  short  life  to 
dM  dnma,  and  died  in  1616,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

John  Fletoher  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletdier,  Ushop  of  London,  and 
was  bcm  in  that  city  in  1576.  He  was  educated  at  Cbmbridge :  litde^  how 
9nt,  is  known  of  his  life.  He  survived  his  ooac^utor  nine  years,  dying  of  ^ 
phgne  m  1625. 

liw  playi  of  BeanmoDt  and  Fletcher  consist  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
nixed  pieces.  That  they  have  many  and  gre^t  merits  ia  undoubtedly  true; 
but  ttitte  are  two  things  which  will  ever  be  a  bar  to  their  being  generally 
nad:  one  is,  that  they  have  not  that  truthfiilness  to  nature  which  akme  can 
IHsmumeotly  please;  and  die  other  is,  that  they  are  filled  with  so  mnc^tfaat  Is 
npolsive  to  a  delkate  and  virtuous  inind.  Still,  as  has  been  justly  remarked, 
a  proper  selection  fhun  the  works  of  these  dramatists  would  make  a  vcdnme 
of  refined  sentiment,  and  of  lofly  and  sweet  poetry,  combined  with  good  sense, 
humor,  and  pathos.  In  lyrics  they  have  not  been  suxpassed,  not  even  by 
Bhak^peare  og  Jfilia» ;  and  to  these,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  our  extracts.* 

AWmEME  TO  KELAKCHOLV. 

Hence,  all  yea  vafai  datis^f 
As  short  as  as*  die  niglMs 
IVliereiB  yon  spend  ymnr  fiiUy; 
There's  nought  m  this  life  sweety 
If  man  were  wise  to  see*t. 
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But  only  melancholy ; 

Oh,  sweetest  melancholy, 

Welcome  folded  anns  and  fixed  eyes, 

A  sight  that  piercing  mortifies ; 

A  look  that's  fksten'd  to  the  ground, 

A  tongne  chain'd  np  without  a  sound ; 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves, 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves: 

Moonlight  walks,  where  all  the  fowls 

Are  warmly  hocwed,  save  bats  and  owls ; 

A  midnight  bell,  a  passing  groan, 

These  are  Ae  sounds  we  feed  upon: 

Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still,  gloomy  valley ; 

Nothing  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

BSAVXOR. 

THE   LIFE   OF  MAN. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are, 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew. 
Or  IDce  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubUes  which  on  water  stood : 
E'en  such  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 
Is  straight  call'd  in  and  paid  to-night : 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies : 
The  spring  entomb'd  in  autunm  lies; 
The  dew*s  dried  up,  the  star  is  shot, 
The  flight  is  past,  and  man  fcurgot 

BSAUMOHS. 

HORNING. 

See,  the  day  begins  to  break. 
And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtile  fire;  the  wind  blows  cold, 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold  \ 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse. 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  boughs 
Leaps,  to  get  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early  lark,  that  erst  was  muto 
Carols  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay. 


EXHORTATION  TO  EARLY  RISING. 

Shepherds,  rise,  and  shake  ofi*  sleep  1 
See,  the  blushing  mom  doth  peep 
Through  die  windows,  while  the  sun 
To  the  mountain  tops  is  run, 
Gilding  all  the  vales  below 
With  £is  rising  flames,  which  grow 
Greater  by  his  climbing  still. 
Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 
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Bag  and  botde  £ar  the  field! 
Clasp  your  cloaks  fast,  lest  Uiey  yield 
To  ihe  bitter  nortii-east  wind. 
Call  the  maidens  up,  and  finr^ 
Who  lies  longest,  tbit  shd  nia^ 
G6  tirithout  a  friend  all  day; 
Then  reward  your  dc^s,  aad  ptif 
l^an  to  Itedp  yott  fiom  detiay: 
Sd  ttnibld,  and  then  awayi 


l^ephards  all,  and  maidens  £ux^ 
Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  ihe  air 
'Gins  to  tbickfin,  and  the  son 
Already  his  great  course  hath  nm. 
See  the  dew-drops  how  they  k?^ 
fevery  little  flower  that  isj 
Han^uig  on  their  if6lir€t  h^ittds, 
Like  a  rope  of  crystal  bead^ 
^e  the  heavy  ckmds  low  HtSBi^ 
And  bright  Hesperos  do#tt  eid^bg 
The  dead  id^  from  under  grotaid, 
At  wfa<>9e  rising  mists  imsoiiiidi 
D&ttips,  and  vapors  fly  apaee^ 
Havering  o'er  ^e  wantOA  Aim 
Of  iheea  paamrte^  wImm  they  aaam 
Sttildag  d«a4  both  biWI  and  Uooni 
Therefiire,  from  such  danger,  look 
Sr^ry  one  hie  h>t«l  Axk} 
And  let  y\»ar  dogs  lie  loce*  wilboul^ 
hm  iSU  wi»lf  oome  as  a  ssont 
Fhatt  the  moantain»  and,  era  day. 
Bear  a  lamb  or  Idd  away; 
Or  the  oraffy  thievish  fbx. 
J&reak  upon  your  simple  ^ocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  from  these 
Be  not  too  secure  in  ease: 
Ii0t  one  eye  his  watches'  Ka^p, 
While  the  other  eye  doth  A^; 
So  you  shall  gbod  shepherds  pibtre^ 
And  f<it  ever  hold  tbd  kfve 
Ofoargfeatdod.    Sv^eetesi  ^htttibMI^ 
Add  sodft  silenoe,  fkU  hi  numbugg 
0>ifcar«relidal    Bo^  nettfWdBt^ 
aHuv  a  em  my  eTenigv  I 


la 
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SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.    1552^1618. 

Sim  Waltbb  Rauosh^  one  of  die  most  remarkable  men  England,  has  pco- 
dnoed,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Budley  in  Deyonshire,  in  1552.  About  tho 
year  1568  he  entered  Qxibrd,  where  he  continoed  bat  a  short  time,  fx  in  the 
Ibllowing  year  he  was  in  France,  where  Hooker  sajs  «he  spent  good  pact  of 
his  yoodi  in  wars  and  martial  exercises."  He  escaped  tbs  massBcse  of  St, 
Bardiokvnew,  (August^  ^7S»)  by  taking  refuge  widi  Sir  Philip  Sidney  In  the 
house  of  the  English  ambassador.  In  1579  he  aoeompanied  his  half  brothei^ 
Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  in  a  Toyage  to  Newfoundland:  the  ezpeditioa  proYed  uo- 
Ibrtunate,  bat  it  doabdess  had  an  influenoe  in  leading  him  to  eagage  in  sub* 
sequent  expeditkms  which  have  made  his  name  fiunoos.  He  soon  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  queen,  who,  in  1584,  granted  him  a  patent  to  djaoover  *«snoh 
remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands,  not  aotualiy  possessed  by  aBy  Chmtian 
prince,  as  to  him  might  seem  good.*'  Two  ships  were  soon  after  fiiaad  omI 
by  Raleigh,  which  arriTed  on  the  coast  of  Oeuolina  in  Juty.  They  wweoona- 
manded  by  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  who  took  pnasesskw  of  the 
oonntiy  hi  die  name  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  called  it  Virginia.  In  1585  he 
prqjected  a  second  voyage,  and  seven  vessels  were  sent  out,  which  anived  at 
Rnanokfl,  an  island  in  Albemarle  Scttnd.  But  the  colonists  fiuled  in  dieir  ob- 
ject, and  in  July  27, 1586,  returned  W  England,  canying  with  them,  fat  the 
first  time,  that  nauseous  weed,  tobacoo,  instead  of  diamonds  and  gold.  In 
1594  he  matured  the  plan  of  his  flrstvoyage  to  Guiana— «  vcfBge  meniQiaMe 
in  his  history,  as  it  was  eventually  the  oause  of  his  destmctiDn.  This  ezpedi- 
tkxi  he  flEttended  in  penon,  and  letumed  to  England  in  the  smnmer  of  1509^ 
when  he  pabhshed  a  woik,  entitled  «I>iseoveiy  of  the  Large,  Rich,  and  Beao- 
tifiil  Empire  of  Guiana." 

But  his  Ibrtnne  fell  with  the  death  of  the  queen.  <*  A  prince  from  the  nortii, 
with  the  meanness  of  soul  which  has  no  parallel,  and  a  narrow  subtihy  of 
intellect  which  is  worse  than  folly,  ascended  the  British  Qurone,  and  changed 
the  &oe  and  character  of  thecourt  and  the  nation.  KhigXamesfiownedaqpan 
Raleigh,  and  within  three  mondis  entertained  a  oiMuge  against  him  for  high 
treason,''  of  conspiring  to  dethrone  the  king,  of  exoiting  sedition,  and  of  evf 
deavoctog  to  establish  popery  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powers.  Afier  a  trial, 
parhaps  iSbe  most  disgraceful  in  the  annals  of  English  jurisprudence,  he  was 
condemned  to  lose  his  head.  He  was  reprieved,  however,  by  the  king,  bot 
his  estates  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  twelve 
years— «  period  the  best  employed  of  any  in  his  life,  as  he  there  composed 
the  great  work  on  which  his  Uteraiy  fome  chiefly  rests— «  T^  Hisloiy  d  the 
World."  In  the  year  1615  he  was  liberated  by  the  king,  who  wantad  hhn  to 
plan  and  conduct  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  and  in  1617  he  sailed  widi  twetvo 
resials.  Bat  the  eiqpedition  fiuled,  and  Sir  Walter's  deadi  was  determined 
OIL  Finding  no  present  grounds  against  him,  his  enemies  proceeded  on  the 
old  sentence,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  the  29th  of  October^  1618,  dying  widi 
the  same  dauntless  resolution  he  had  displayed  through  his  life.  **  Who  ia 
there,"  exclaims  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,"  « that  will  not  read  with  a  heart  first 
expanding  with  admiration,  and  afterwards  wrtmg  with  resentment  and  sot« 

motntUff  •iM.UwbtofrapliypmMUof  Um  •dlUon  of  hto  pocnia,  bjr  the  mm  •nthor,  irta»  1^ 
Amm  m  anidi  Air  BngUah  Ittantart. 


tarWf  the  mcacf^i  Raleigfa,  Aougfa  a  thomfind  timet  toldf  If  there  were  ao 
other  blots  on  James's  reig%  Baleigh's  death  alone  wonid  render  it  intolerahle 
to  eyeiy  generous  and  reflecting  mind." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  no  less  distinguished  as  a  literary  character  than  as 
an  espeiienoed  navigator  and  a  valofons  knight  For  extent  of  knowledge 
and  tuiett/ of  talent,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  man  of  his  age.  The  work 
oa  wiieh  his  fane  ehie%  rests  is  his  «  Histtny  of  the  World,"  which  begin* 
with  the  Cr0atkia»  and  ends  with  die  down&U  of  the  M^«o'^«*o"V*"  £mpire^ 
16S  BL  C.^  Of  Aos  work  Home  remarks^  « it  ii  die  best  model  of  that  ancient 
style,  which  some  writers  would  a&ct  to  revive  at  present;"  and  PioiessQi 
Tytler,  the  Scotch  historian,  commends  it  as  **  ngoroos,  purely  English,  and 
poflseasing  an  antique  richness  of  ornament,  similar  to  what  pleases  us  when 
We  see  sdme  ancient  prioty  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare  it  with  our 
mere  modem  manmnns.  It  is  laborieus  without  being  heavy,  learned  wiifa- 
«Bt  being  dqr.'  its  nanatrpe  is  elear  and  spirited,  and  the  matter  eoilected 
imaslhAiiMMtaaifaeotbsoaBBaes."  ThefiillowingisthecoiioliidingpoctkxLOf 
liif  gMttt  ved^  a  passage  whisfa^  in  the  opinion  of  Warbnrtoin,  hac  »st« 
been  eqwalted,  essept  fay  Mhon  9— 

nOB   FAIX  OF  HIOHTT  BVPIRSfl — THB   FOLLY  OF  AKBITION — 
THB  POWER  OF  ]>BATH. 

E^  tliig  wiuch  we  have  already  set  down  is  seen  the  beginning 
aad  tad  of  the  first  three  monarchies  of  the  world,  whereof  the 
IbvBden  and  eradors  thought  that  they  could  never  have  ended. 
ThaX  of  Rome,  which  made  the  fourth,  was  ako  at  this  time  ahnost 
at  the  highest.  We  have  left  it  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  haying  rooted  up  or  cut  down  all  that  kept  it  from  the  e^es 
and  admiration  of  the  world ;  but  after  some  continuance  it  snaU 
b^gia  t^  lose  the  beauty  it  had ;  the  storms  of  ambition  shall  beat 
her  great  boogbs  and  branches  one  against  another,  her  leaves 
dbaO  iail  o£^  luir  limbe  wither*  and  a  iMle  of  barbarous  nations 
enter  the  field  and  cut  her  down. 

Now  these  great  kings  and  coDauering  nations  have  been  the 
subject  of  those  ancient  histories  which  luive  been  {Mfeserved,  and 
yet  remain  among  us ;  and  withal  of  so  many  traffical  poets,  as, 
IB  th»  persons  of  powerful  princes  and  other  mighty  men,  have 
frniphwned  against  infidelity,  time,  destiny,  and  most  of  all  against 
the  vuiable  sacocMiQ  of  worldly  thinos,  and  instability  of  fortune. 
Totheee  undertakings  the  greatest  loids  of  the  world  have  been 
stirred  up,  rather  by  the  desire  of  &me,  which  plouffheth  up  the 
air,  and  soweth  in  the  wind,  than  by  the  affection  of  beanng  rule, 
wh^  dmweth  after  it  so  much  vexation  and  so  many  cares.  And 
eertamlv,  as  &me  hath  often  been  dangerous  to  the  living,  so  it  is 
to  the  dead  of  no  use  at  all,  because  separate  from  knowledge. 
Which  were  it  otherwise,  and  the  extreme  ill  bargain  of  buying 
thia  lasting  discourse  understood  by  them  which  are  dissofvein 
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ibKf  dnemsArtB  wotdd  then  nttlier  have  wishe^l  to  liav«  stoleii 
eat  of  the  world  without  noise,  than  to  be  put  jn  mind  that  they 
have  purchased  the  report  of  their  actions  in  the  world  by  rapine, 
oppression,  and  cruelty;  by  giving  in  sport  the  innocent  and 
laboring  soul  to  the  idle  and  insolent,  aM  by  haring  emptied 
the  citiea  <d  the  world  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  and  mled  them 
again  with  ao  many  and  so  variable  sorts  of  sorrows. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  of  the  succession  and  continuance  of  thia 
boundless  ambition  in  mortal  men,  we  may  add  to  that  which  hath 
been  already  said,  that  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world  have 
always  laid  befim  them  the  actions,  but  not  the  ends  of  those 
great  ones  which  preceded  them.  They  are  alwaya  tfansported 
with  the  gluy  of  the  one,  but  they  never  mind  tha  miaary  of  the 
ethar,  till  they  find  the  experience  in  themsalvea.  They  naglael 
^e  adriee  of  Qod,  while  they  enjoy  hfe  or  hope  it ;  bat  thej  fol- 
low the  counsel  of  death  upon  his  first  approach.  It  is  he  that 
puta  into  ma|i  l^l  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  withoiit  speaking  a 
word,  which  Qod,  with  all  the  words  of  his  law,  promises,  or 
threats,  doth  not  infuse.  Death,  which  hateth  ana  destroyeth 
man,  is  believed ;  Qod,  which  hath  made  him  aad  lores  hicBy  ia 
always  deferved.  It  was  death  which  opened  the  eoaacieace  ef 
Charles  Y.,  made  him  enjoin  hia  son  Philip  to  testore  Nayarre  j 
and  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  command  that  justice  should 
be  done  upcm  the  murderers  of  the  Protestants  in  Merindol  and 
Cabrieres,  which  till  then  he  neglected.  It  is  theasftn*e  death 
akme  that  can  suddenly  make  man  (o  know  himself.  He  tails  ibm 
proud  and  insolent  that  they  are  but  abjects,  and  humbka  tkam  at 
ibe  instant,  makes  them  cry,  complain,  and  repeat,  yea,  even  to 
hate  their  forepaat  happiness.  He  takes  the  aeeount  of  the  riek 
and  proves  him  a  begear,  a  naked  beggar,  which  hath  interest  ia 
Bothmg  but  the  gravel  that  fills  his  mouth.  He  holda  a  glass  be- 
ibre  the  eyes  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein 
their  defonnity  and  rottenness,  and  they  acknowledge  it, 

O  ekxraeat,  just,  and  mighty  Death !  whom  none  could  adyiaa, 
then  hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thovi  hait  done ;  and 
whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  east  out  of  the 
WOTld,  and  despised ;  thott  bast  drawn  together  all  the  fkr-stretohed 
fatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered 
4t  ever  with  these  two  narrow  words*— Hie  jacet. 

Beodea  hia  great  work,  Sir  Walter  wrote  a  large  number  of  tracts  and  tresi- 
titee  upon  various  mibjects :  such  as  « Maxims  of  State,  a  Compentlium  o( 
Goremment:**  "The  Cabinet  Council,  containing  the  Chief  Arts  of  ^pirq^ 
4o.;"  on  the  "Invention  of  Ships,  Anchors,  Compass,^.;''  ^Jovinial  of  % 
SecoBd  Voyage  to  Guiana;"  a  "Treatise  on  Mines  and  Mwerala;"  and  b^ 
twaea  thtf^  and  feMyathaii  en  divers  sol^eots.  Suoh  weva  she  litacary  labors 
of  this  extraordinary  man;  and  MMSt  trmhaiUy  has  it  been  remarked,  tint  •• 


•an  htstarttn,  a  na'figator,  a  soldiar,  and  a  poUtkoas,  ho  nuakt  widi  dia  fint 
duoactera  of  hU  age  and  ootintxy;  and  his  life  funushes  the  moit nneqaiTOoal 
pnof  that,  amid  the  diitiw^tions  of  an  active  and  adventaxons  life^leisnie  may 
always  be  fimnd  for  the  coItiTation  of  letters." 

But  Sir  Walter  Balei|^  did  not  confine  himself  to  proea;  he  odmted  Aa 
Muses,  and  he  is  a  votarj  of  whom  the  Moses  cannot  but  be  ywnd.  Tha 
poetry  he  has  left  is  but  little:  it  is  suffioienty however,  to disoofwtha^faid  ha 
made  it  a  serious  pursuit,  he  would  have  equally  excelled  in  that,  as  he  hat 
in  other  departments  of  learning.  Spenser,  who  had  a  high  ^inkm  of  his 
poetical  abilities,  styles  him  **the  Siunmer's  Nightingale."'  'fhe  £>lkiwing 
pieces  ikhly  merit  any  encomium  9— 

QnivttAig  fears,  hear^tearing  Cares, 
Anxioas  Si|^  untimely  Tears, 
Fly,  ^  to  courts; 
Fly  to  find  worldliasi*  sports, 
Where  strain'd  Sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  stilV 
And  Grief  is  Ibreed  to  laugh  against  her  willj 
Where  mirth's  but  mummery; 
And  sonowa  only  real  bet 

Fly  ttom  our  country  pastimes!  fly, 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery; 
Gome  •erena  lodes, 
Qeaz  as  the  crystal  biodcs, 
Or  the  pure  axured  heaven,  that  smilea  to  sea 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  pover^. 
Peace  and  a  secure  mind, 
Wliieh  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals !  did  you  know 
Where  joy,  heart'a-ease,  and  comfints  grow; 
You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 
And  seek  them  in  these  bowers. 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may  shake, 
But  blustering  Care  could  never  tempest  make. 
Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  ni^^  us, 
Savii^  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Here*8  no  fantastic  masque,  nor  dance. 
But  cioai  kids,  that  irisk  and  prance : 
Nor  wars  are  seen, 
Unless  upon  tiia  green 
Two  harmleas  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other, 
Which  done,  both  bleating  run,  each  to  his  mother; 
And  wounds  are  never  found, 
Save  what  tha  pkugh-share  gives  the  ground. 

1  «*Po  I  fioiHHinee  lulcigb  a  poctt  Ko^  fflrtapa,  In  ike  Jndgniint  of  a  attm  wttMak  Bn  Mi 
Mttar  daji  IM  wu  too  mach  ooettpled  In  action  to  Imre  cnltiTated  aU  tte  powan  of  a  po«^  whMi 
wjiSfci  aaMtorihl  aiwl  paipetual  nedilBtlpn.  Be  poaawaad  not  perhaps  the  oopiovf,  TlTld,  a^  cr«% 
ttve  f  wwa  efl^cner,  fe«t  sta  we  ean  p«r«elT«  In  km  eome  tralta  of  Mtowtlain  a^  exoeUenoe, 
wM*  patepa  ewn  apeaier  wanted.  V  leee  drv«f«l4e4  tlian  tbat  fMed  bard,  he  would,  X  think, 
JDi  |K;f«ia  wqviA  hmnekeea  Hsialta^  a^d  kk  nfleiMoBi 
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Ifflore  8f6  no  fldfo  entrapping  DAit8| 
To  hasten  too,  too  hasty  fittes ; 
Ualaaallbe 
The  ibod  credulity 
orally  ish,  which  worldlmg-Ifte,  still  look 
JJipion  the  bail,  but  nerer  on  the  hook : 
Nof  envyt  tmlese  among 
The  biid%  ^r  pxise  of  their  sweat  soog. 

Gpl  let  the  cBvhig  negro  seek 
For  gems  Idd  in  some  foriom  creek; 
We  all  pearls  soom, 
Sare  what  the  dewy  mom 
GbngeaJe  «pon  each  fittte  spire  oTgrass, 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pasa^ 
And  gold  ne'er  here  appears, 
Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears. 

Blest  silent  groves  1  0  may  ye  be 
For  evey  mirthV  bast  nursery  I 
May  pore  contents 
For  ever  pitch  theii  teats 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  recks,  these  mountam% 
And  peace  sdll  shmberby  these  parling  ftwiptaipii  I 
Which  we  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  oc«ne  a  fishing  here  1 

THB  IVYKPh's  WfhX  TP  T9M  VA^SIOMATS 

If  all  the  world  and  Love  were  young. 
And  truth  on  every  ^epherd's  tongue, 
These  pleasures  inight  my  passion  move 
To  live  with  tfaeev  Md  be  thy  love. 

But  fitding  flowers  in  every  field. 
To  winter  floods  their  Ueasures  yield ; 
A  honey'd  tongue— a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  Faxx^'s  spring,  but  Sorrow's  fhlL 

Thy  gown,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kittle,  and  Ay  posies. 
Are  all  soon  withered,  broke,  forgotten, 
In  FoUy  ripe,  in  Reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-Oiuda, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs, 
Can  mo  vnth  a»  entwrmfiis  asovsv 
To  Hve  wilk  thee^  and  be  thy  )oy. 

But  could  Touth  last,  could  Love  still  breed; 
Had  joys  no  date,  had  Age  no  need  j 
llien  those  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

^^^^  '  i  '  '  -         '  Jill  mil  I  PI   PI 

1  im  tte  Uivtti!tf0B  oCtUt  %«kMd  by  ICMtow^  r.  SS. 


A  VISION  mPON  THB   FABEU  OX^KYNB.* 

Medioaght  I  saw  the  grave,  where  Lanra^  lay, 

Within  that  temple,  where  the  vestal  flame 
Was  wont  to  i>um ;  imd,  passing  by  that  way, 

To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame, 
Whose  tomb  fair  Love,  and  flrfrer  Y irtue  k«pt : 

All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Fadria  Quaeoe ; 
At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petiat^  ^i^P^ 

And,  fiom  ^enoeArth^  thes»  QraoM  wara  not  seen ; 
For  they  this  Queen  attended;  in  whose  stead 

Oblivion  laid  him  down  «q  Lama's  heane: 
Hereat  die  hardest  jHtoaes  wezo  seen  to  btoad^ 

And  gsoaiM  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pieroa: 
Where  Homer's  spright  did  tremble  all  iot  grie^ 
And  cursed  the  access  of  that  celestial  thief! 

THS   SatSh^B  ERRAKD.* 

Go,  Soul,  the  Body's  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand ; 
Fear  Bot  to  touoh  the  best; 

The  tnith  shall  be  thy  warzsot. 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  CMort  it  glofw% 

And  shinee  like  painted  wood ; 
Go^  tell  the  Cfaivok  it  shows 

What's  good,  but  does  no  good* 
If  Court  and  Qmieh  rcplyt 
Give  Court  and  Chwoh  the  lie. 

Tell  Potentates,  they  live 

Acting,  but  oh !  their  actions 
Not  loved,  unless  they  give ; 

Nor  strong,  but  by  their  ihctions. 
If  Potentates  reply, 
Give  Potentates  the  lie. 

1  "▲  h%hcr  iliain  of  eomplimeiit  cumot  ven  be  oonedirad  tliu  tli^ 
iTflitwMakttdlipanfM  ta  eompvUoB,  uid  nwke*  yon  ftel  Uat  nothtar  oonld  teTe  torn  the 
ifbr7fetnnliendhkLRDraPtaNiA,biit8penecr*t  naflevene 
•OMlfted«boTB  ■wftaMt^  the  other  bnraBhtftom  the  ■klee.'^Aaatt. 
«Ike«e  keen  eliray«iiiifidnl7etraet»«BdldtflghteSwMti the t0M,tai«er7,  end  expreeeton  of 
MfetfaorttBerreonnet  Theanthor  awet  at  tUe  time  have  been  deepir  read  to  workeefpoeOeel 
•  aaif.  and  highly  toiboed  with  Uielriplrtt.   Mltton  had  deeply  etudied  thle  eonnet;  Sir  ta  hie  eoan- 
perttooier  the  eaaedaaa,  he  baa  evidently,  more  than  once,  the  very  rhythm  and  oooalnirtlon,  aa 
mteeeeetor  tboi^ht,  of  thie  noble,  thongh  brief  eompoettkm."— A^  Sfertm  BnHtm, 
•  The  My  te  whoa  Vetnnva  addreeaed  ao  much  Of  hie  beantlfkU  poetry. 

t  me  poem  appeared  anonymofnely  ta  "Davlaon^e  Toetloal  lUApeody,"  ta  ISet,  and  bar  been 
aaertMlelblMterBiMsh.  IhavethenftiffeflTeBaaptaeehei«wiaihtepoeaB%iltbo«ghthere 
leaeeertriatyaboitft.  «rflff«teBB]SPriiie.«twepaiwdaidtaoi1ty  la  averytiiieMon  of  SngUeh 
ISmgliiw^piMieKattheeadoChHedltlenof  Balelshrapoero^awd  eaye:— "Iknownoanthor  eo 
•ipMeer  wtWv  ttaa  BaWgh;  but,  whoever  waa  ttie  anthor.  It  ie  a  poem  of  I 
and  aeatt,  and  glewli«  with  an  that  moral  pathoe,  which  is  one  of  the  Sret  ehama  ta  the  4 
ttaaefieaiH.'*  It  la  bweprWad  as  tallrB.BrydgeePs  edition. 


USi  BAUOflB.  IfAum  X. 

Ten  men  of  Idgh  oooditiOB, 

That  rale  affiun  of  itale, 
Their  purpose  is  ambition; 

Their  praotioe  onlx  hate. 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Then  s^ve  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  tfaoae  tiiat  bimTe  it  mo6t» 

They  beg  fyt  more  by  spending^ 
Wbo»  in  their  greatest  cost, 

Seek  nothing  but  oommending. 
And  if  they  make  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

Tell  Zeal  it  lacks  demotion ;  ' 

TeU  Love  it  is  but  lust; 
Tell  Time  it  is  bat  motion ; 

Tell  Flesh  it  is  but  dust: 
And  wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  He. 

Tell  Age  it  daily  wasteth;  I  . 

Tell  Honor  how  it  alters; 
TeU  Beauty  that  it  blastedi ; 

Tell  Favor  diat  she  fidters :  ^      " 

And  as  they  do  reply,  '    *• 

Give  every  one  the  lie. 

TeU  Wit  bow  much  it  wttngtos 

In  fickle  pointaof  nioeness; 
TeU  Wisdom  she  entangles 

Herself  in  over-wiseness : 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Then  give  d&em  both  the  he. 

TeU  Physic  of  her  boldness ; 

TeU  SkiU  it  is  pretension ; 
TeU  Charity  of  coldness ; 

TeU  law  it  is  contention: 
And  if  they  yield  reply, 
Then  give  them  stiU  the  Ue. 

TeU  Fortune  of  her  blindness ; 

TeU  Nature  of  decayj 
Tell  Friendship  of  unlondness ; 

TeU  Justice  of  delay: 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Then  give  them  aU  the  lie. 

TeU  Arts  they  have  no  soundneo, 

But  vaiy  by  esteeming; 
TeU  Schools  they  lack  profoundness, 

And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  Arts  and  Schools  reply. 
Give  Arts  and  Schools  the  lie. 

TeU  Faith  it*s  fled  the  city; 

TeU  how  the  Country  erredi; 
TeU  Manhood,  shakes  off  pity; 

TeU  Virtue,  least  preferretL 


And  if  thty  do  wpl/, 
8p«re  DOC  lo  gi¥Q  the  lie. 

So,  when  thoa  liaet,  as  I 

Gouunanded  thee,  done  blabi^iac;; 
Although  to  giTe  the  lie 

Deserves  w>  less  than  stabbing] 
Tet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
*  No  stab  ^e  Soul  oan  kilL 

Tba  fiiQowinf  nott  afiectionate  and  touching  letter,  wnOen  bj  Bal^igb  lA 
to  wife,  ^ftar  his  nnndeynnation,  cannot  be  omitted  >- 

Tott  shtO  fecehre,  my  dear  wife,  my  bal  words  m  thew  my 
lut  UiMa ;  my  love  I  send  yout  that  yom  msy  keep  wlmi  I  eni 
deed,  and  my  efwesel,  that  yon  msy  remeanber  it  wlieii  I  am  ae 
lAore.  IiTOoUBOt  with  my  wiU  present  vottscnrrowvt  dear  Beas^ 
lettbemgototke  giavewithme,andbebariedintbtfdasl«  And 
seeiiig  tlMit  it  is  not  the  will  of  Qod  that  I  sliall  see  yoH  any  OMMf 
bear  my  destmction  patientlv,  and  with  an  hmrt  like  yeumalff 

Piiet,  I  send  yen  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart .  oan  ttmdeirsw 
er  my  words  espiess,  f(nr  your  many  tmTaus  and  caies  fiir  mt  i 
whkii  ^ov^h  they  have  not  takea  efieet  m  yo«  inshed,  yet  m 
debt  lo  yoQ  is  not  the  less ;  bat  pay  it  I  never  ahaH  in  this  "mos^ 
Secondly,  i  beeeech  yoot  fcr  the  love  yon  bare  me  liyinf  •  Ibal 
yen  do  not  hide  yomsmf  many  days,  hot  by  yonr  tiayaUsaeek  la 
help  the  miserable  fortunes  and  the  right  of  your  poor  child*  Yooi 
mooininf  cannot  avail  me  that  am  but  dust* 

Tlutdty,  you  shall  understand,  that  my  lands  were  conveyed 
hona  fide  to  my  child ;  the  writings  were  diawn  at  midsummer 
wss  twelve  months,  as  divers  can  witness ;  and  I  trust  my  blood 
wiU  quench  their  malice  who  desired  my  slaughter,  that  they  will 
not  seek  also  to  kill  you  and  3rours  with  extreme  poverhr.    To 
what  friend  to  direct  you  I  know  not,  for  aH  mine  have  left  me  in 
the  trae  time  of  trial.  Most  sorry  am  I,  that,  being  time  surprised 
by  death,  I  can  leave  you  i^  better  estate ;  Qod  hath  prevented 
au  my  determinations, — that  great  Qod  which  w(»keth  all  in  all ; 
and  if  you  can  live  free  from  want,  care  for  no  more,  for  the  rest 
is  but  a  vanity :  love  Qod,  and  begin  betimes— in  him  you  shall 
find  true,  everlasting,  and  endless  comfort ;  when  you  nave  tra- 
vailed and  wearied  youiself  with  all  sorts  of  workUy  cogitations, 
^  you  shall  sit  down  by  sorrow  in  the  end.    Teach  your  son  also  to 
serre  and  fear  Qod  whilst  he  is  young,  that  the  fear  of  Qod  may 
grow  up  in  him ;  then  will  Qod  be  an  husband  to  you,  and  a 
fetber  to  him— 4U1  husband  and  a  father  that  can  never  be  taken 
6omyou. 

Btylie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aryan  six  hundred ; 
n*  Jemesey  also  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear  wife,  I  beseech 
jw,  for  toy  soul's  iiaka,  pay  all  poor  mem    Wben  I  am  dead,  no 
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doabt  yoQ  shall  be  mnch  aought  unto,  for  the  world  thinks  I  was 
mj  nch :  hare  a  care  to  the  fiur  proteaees  of  men,  for  no  greater 
miaery  can  befidl  yon  in  this  Ufe,  than  to  become  a  prey  nnto  the 
world,  and  after  to  be  despised.  I  speak  (God  knows^  not  to  dis- 
suade YOU  from  marriage,  for  it  will  te  best  for  yoa,  botn  in  respect 
of  Qod  and  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor  you 
mine ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath  divided  me  from 
the  world,  and  you  from  me.  Remember  your  poor  child  for  his 
fiither*s  sake,  who  loTed  you  in  his  happiest  estate.  I  sued  for 
my  life,  but  God  knows  it  was  for  you  and  3rours  that  I  desired 
it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  yt)ur  child  is  the  chBd  of  a  true 
Bsan,  who  in  his  own  respect  despiseth  death  and  his  misshapen 
and  uglv  forms*  I  cannot  write  much ;  God  knows  how  hardly 
I  steal  this  time  when  all  sleep;  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  sept- 
lata  my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  body,  which 
livinff  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in  Sherboutne,  or  Elxe* 
ter  church  by  my  mther  and  mother.  I  can  sav  no  mora;  time 
aad  death  call  me  away.  The  eToriasting  Goo,  powerful,  infi- 
nite, and  inscrutable  God  Ahnighty,  who  is  goodoBSB  itKlf,  the 
true  light  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  hate  'merey  upon 
me,  and  forffive  my  petsecutors  and  fidse  accusoMi,  and  sead  us 
to  meet  in  his  glorious  kinffdom.  My  dear  wife,  fiueweU;  bless 
my  boy,  pmy  for  me,  and  let  my  true  God  hM  yon  both  in 
his  anas. 

Yours  that  was,  but  now  not  mine  own, 

WALTBa  Ra£BIOK. 


LABT  ELIZABETH  CARET.i 


OrdkeUMOiyoftibiflad/iiiothinsBatiflfiurtoiyoanbeo^^  Sbewioie 
a  tnfsdir,  otitled  «*  Mariam,  the  ikir  Queen  of  Jewty,**  wntlea  bf  thai 
Ifluned,  ynttnom,  and  truly  noble  lady,  «(E.  C.  1613."  It  if  written  in  ml« 
tamate  Terte,  and  with  a  chonis  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragediaiM. 
She  died  probably  some  time  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  The  IbOowiaa 
U  the  chofos  in  Act  IT.  of  Mariam : — 

ovr  FORoivBinsss  or  nmsna. 

Tlie  flurest  aotion  of  our  human  life 
Is  sooming  to  rerenge  an  ix\jury; 
For  who  Ibrgives  without  a  farther  strife, 
His  adTorsary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said, 
To  win  the  heart,  than  overthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find. 
To  yield  to  wordi  it  must  be  nobly  done; 

1  OcBtfltftjr  vptSBd  Csrew,  bat  tooavrMtly. 
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Bat  ifofbsser  metal  be  his  mxzMi,  ' 
In  base  revenge  there  i«  no  hoiior  woo,  i 

Who  wtndd  a  wordiy  oomage  orerthrow, 
And  wlK>  WDold  wreetle  with  a  woithleM  fi>e1 

We  saj  our  hearts  are  great  and  cannot  ]rield ; 

Becaoae  &e j  oannot  yield,  it  provea  them  poor ; 
Great  heant  are  taak'd  heyood  their  power,  but  seld 
The  weakest  iiaa  will  the  loudest  roar. 
IVnth's  aehool  Sot  certain  doth  this  same  allow, 
Bjgjb-beaitednees  doth  sometimes  teaoh  to  bow. 

A  noble  heart  do^  teach  a  virtuous  soom, 

To  soom  to  owe  a  duty  overlong; 
To  aoom  to  be  for  benefits  fbrbome, 
To  scorn  to  lie,  to  scorn  to  do  a  wrong. 
To  scorn  to  bear  an  injury  in  mind, 
To  soom  a  free4x>m  heart  slave-like  to  bind. 

BU  if  ibr  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  nrast  have, 

Then  be  our  vengeance  cfthe  nobleet  kind ; 
DO  we  Itts  body  lh>m  our  ftsry  save, 
And  letonr  hate  praivaHagBitistov  mind) 
Wbaft  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeanoe  be, 
Than  make  hi*  fi>e  more  worthy  far  than  he? 

Had  Mariam  scom'd  to  leave  a  doe  inyaid. 

She  would  to  Herod  then  have  paid  her  love ; 
And  noi  hmf  been  by  sullen  passion  sway'd* 
To  fix  her  thoughts  all  ii^jury  above 
Is  virtnoQS  pride.    Had  Mariam  thus  been  proud, 
hoo$  ftmons  lila  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 


SAMinEL  DANIEL.    1903^10X9. 


Wb  know  bnt  little  of  the  personal  history  of  Samuel  DaaieL  He  was  tfie 
*0B  «f  a  nrasia  master,  and  was  bom  near  Teranton,  in  Somersetshke,  in 
M0.  In  I57d  he  entered  Oxford,  and  left  it  at  the  end  of  three  years  wiA- 
Miriikig  hit  degree.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  retired  to  a  ftrra  in 
las  Bstive  ooimty,  and  died  in  1619. 

His  most  elaborate  work  is  <*The  History  of  the  CivH  Wars  between  tiie 
HoBses  of  ToriL  and  Twinastur,"  which  ia  nther  an  uninteresting  work,  for 
the  reason  diat  yoo  see  in  it  more  of  the  correcmess  of  the  annalist  than  the 
ftacyofdiepoet.  Sound  mocality,  prudential  wisdom,  and  oocaAmal  touches 
^  the  pathetic,  delivered  in  a  style  of  great  perqpicoity,  will  be  reoigllhed 
(^Boaghout  Ins  work;  but  neidier  warmdi,  pasrion,  nor  sabiimity,  tior'  the 
Bust  distant  trace  of  endrasiasm,  can  be  found  to  aniowte  the  mats.  But 
■OHM  of  hit  minor  poems,  espeoially  his  moral  epi8tle%  have  great  merit, 
"iKiandhig  in  original  dionght,  expressed  in  clear,  limi^  and  vigoioas  lan- 
P>ge.  A  very  diaeriminating  and  eandid  onlie  says,  <•  We  find  both  in  hie 
F^My  and  pnae  fwdi  a  togMmata  and  rational  flow  of  language,  as  iqp- 
ftoiches  neaiwr  the  s^le  of  the  eigfaieendi  dian  tha  sixtaenth  oantniy,  and 


of  wfakh  w»  may  nfely  iBseit,  tint  it  will  sever  beoome  oheolele.    He  o«w 
tunlj  wet  the  Atticna  of  hie  de/."' 

EQUANIMITY. 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind, 
And  reer'd  the  dwelling  of  his  (hooghts  so  strong^ 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  Tanitj  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  setded  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same; 
What  a  ikir  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  nmy 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  surrey  1 

And  with  how  &ee  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
Upon  those  lower  regions  of  turmoil  I 
THiere  all  the  stonns  of  passions  mainly  beat 
On  flesh  and  blood :  where  honor,  power,  renown, 
Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  tc^; 
Where  greamess  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 
As  frailty  dMi  I  and  on^  great  doth  seem 
To  litfie  mhiAii  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  BMghtiest  monarohe'  wars 
But  only  ie  on  stately  robberies  ^ 
Where  erermore  ibe  fortune  that  prevails 
Must  be  the  right:  the  iU-suoceeding  mars 
The  ftirest  and  the  best-faced  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pempey  leaer  pirates  quaifttf: 
Justice,  he  sees,  (as  if  seduced,)  etill 
Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  most  not  be  ilL 

He  sees  the  fiMje  of  right  t*  appear  as  maniibld 
As  aie  the  paeskmi  of  wrwerttiin  man) 
Who  puts  it  in  all  ookM,  ail  attifeS) 
To  serre  his  ends,  and  make  his  eoorsee  hold. 
He  sees,  diat  let  deceit  work  what  it  can, 
Pk)t  and  oontrive  base  way»  to  high  deeiies, 
That  the  aUf;uiding  Proridenoe  doth  yet 
All  disappoint,  and  mook  thia  saiohe>«f  wit 

And  whilst  distrau^t  ambition  compasses, 
And  is  encompassed;  whilst  as  craft  deceiyes, 
And  is  deceived ;  whilst  man  doth  ransack  matl, 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress ; 
And  th'  inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes :  he  looks  thereon 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  tmwet  tj% 
And  bears  no  venture  in  impiety. 

Thus,  madam,  Ares  that  man,  Ibttt  httdi  pwpawd 
A  rest  for  his  desires;  and  sees  all  tidtigt 
BenesA  him;  and  hsfth  learn'd  lUs  book ot  bmbi 
FuHf  of  the  notes  ef  frailer;  and  oom|Mured 
The  Nsst  of  gkny  widi  her  soffMinge: 
By  whoM,  I  see,  yoa  labor  ali  jFou  ean 
%*plaMyoiirfaent|  and  set  your  thmights  aa  wmr 
tti  giBrioin  mmtaati  m  yeai  powers  eaa,  bear, 

J»<<i>  » Ikt  CbBliM  ^  Ai  III  II  !■  lA 

1  B«Ml-MaMfe  of  Dtfllertai  MeeAet^  « 
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RICHARD  THB   8BC0ND, 

The  Morning  befort  hi$  Mi^rder  m,  Pomfrtt  CsKk 

Whether  the  soul  receives  intelligence, 
%-  her  near  genius,  of  the  body's  end, 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense, 
Foregoing  ruin  whereto  it  doth  tend  j 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send* 
"Bj  prophetising  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
And  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear: 

However,  sa  il  is,  the  now  lad  )dng» 
Toit*d  hcore  and  there  his  quiet  to  oonimnd, 
Feels  a  etrange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembi)agkfl«tt|«ikl  sees  no  ground; 
Feels  sudden  tenor  bring  oold  shivering; 
Li«ts  net  «9  eat,  slttl  BMBSs,  sUeps  unaoMBd; 
His  senses  droopy  his  steady  syiBS  u«qii<.ili, 
And  much  he  «iite,  aad  jet  be  is  not  nek. 

The  moaming  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 

After  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  pain^ 

Oat  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 

Upon  those  bordering  hiUs  and  open  plidn. 

Where  others*  liberty  makes  him  complain 

The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  mofSi 

Conferring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

0  happy  man,  saidi  he,  that  lo  I  see» 
Giaaing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields, 
If  he  bat  knew  his  good.    How  blessed  he 
That  ieels  not  what  afDiction  greatness  yields  f 
Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be, 
Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptire  wields. 
Thine,  thiae  is  that  tmellib:  that  is  to  ttre. 
To  rest  seouie,  aad  nst  rise  up  to  gaere. 

Thou  sitf  St  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire, 
And  heax'st  of  otheif'  harms,  but  fearest  none: 
And  these  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire, 
Who.JUl)  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk*st  of  me,  and  dost  inquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone, 
And  pitiest^his  my  miserable  Ihtt; 
For  pity  must  have  part— envy  not  all. 

Thrioe  happy  yon  that  look  as  firom  the  shore, 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  hamrest,  no  oeoasion  to  depknre 
Other  men's  travels^  while  yourselves  sit  iSree. 
I^fW  nmoh  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  aild  what  we  be : 
Whose  blioded  greatness,  ever  in  toranil, 
SciU  saeUng  hajnnr  liii»  iMikaa  lSfi»  a  tofl. 

t.  u       ■  ■ 
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GILES  FLETCHER.    1588—1623 

Tut  trulj  pleuing  Christian  poet,  the  brother  of  Phineas  Fleldier,  who, 
In  the  words  of  old  Antony  Wood,  <*  waa  equally  beloved  of  tfie  Muses  and 
Chraces,**  was  bom  1588.  But  very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  has,  bow> 
ever,  immortalized  his  name  by  that  beautifUl  poem  entitledt  •Christ's  Victory 
and  Triumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  after  Death  f*  a  poem  which 
displays  great  sweetness,  united  to  harmony  of  numbers.  Headley  styiea  it 
« rich  and  picturesque,**  and  Campbell'  says,  that  •<  inferior  as  he  is  to  Spen- 
ser and  Milton,  he  might  be  figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  of 
connection  in  our  poetry  between  those  congenial  spirits,  §x  he  reminds  us 
of  bodi,  and  evidently  gave  hints  to  the  latter,  in  a  poem  on  die  same  subject 
with  PUadise  Regained." 

KBDBMPTION* 

When  I  remember  Christ  our  burden  bears, 

I  look  fbt  gksry,  but  find  ouseiry; 
I  look  for  joy,  but  find  a  sea  of  tears; 

I  look  that  we  should  live,  and  find  Him  die ; 
I  look  for  angels'  songs,  and  hear  Him  cry : 
Thus  what  I  look,  I  cannot  find  so  well; 
Or,  rather,  what  I  find  I  caanot  tell ; 
These  banks  so  narrow  are,  those  streams  so  highly  swelL 

Christ  suffers,  and  in  this  his  tears  begin; 

Suffers  for  us—and  our  joy  springs  in  this ; 
Suffers  to  death— here  is  his  manhood  seen ; 
Suffers  to  rise— -and  here  his  Godhead  is ; 
For  man,  that  could  not  by  himself  have  ris*, 
Out  of  the  grave  doth  by  the  Godhead  rise ;' 
And  God,  that  could  not  die,  in  manhood  dies, 
That  we  in  both  might  Hve  !^  that  sweet  sBcrifloe. 

A  tree  was  first  die  Inttrtrnieot  of  strife, 

Where  Eve  to  sin  her  soul  did  prostitute; 
A  tree  is  now  the  instrument  of  life. 

Though  ill  that  trunk  and  this  fair  body  suit; 
Ah!  cursed  tree,  and  yet  O  blessed  fruit! 
That  death  to  Him,  this  life  to  us  doth  give : 
Strange  is  the  cure,  when  things  past  cure  revive, 
And  the  Physician  dies  to  make  hk  paliem  Uve. 

Sweet  Eden  was  the  arbor  of  delight 

Tet  in  his  honey-flowers  our  poison  blew ; 
Sad  Gethseman,  the  bower  of  baleful  night, 
Where  Christ  a  health  of  poison  for  us  drew, 
Yet  all  our  honey  in  that  poison  grew : 
So  we  from  sweetest  flowers  could  suck  our  bane, 
And  Christ  from  bitter  venom  could  again 
Extract  Ufo  out  of  death,  and  pleasure  out  of  palit 

A  man  was  first  the  author  of  our  fail, 
A  Man  is  now  the  author  of  our  rise; 

vti.ii.».aM. 
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A  ffttdea  was  ilia  plaoe  W9  periali'd  all, 
A  garden  it  the  place  He  pays  oar  price : 
Aikd  ^e  €Ad  serpent)  with  a  new  device, 

Ha£k  ibund  m  way  himself  for  to  beguile : 

So  hfl^  that  all  men  tangled  in  his  wile, 

Is  DOW  by  one  Man  caught,  beguiled  with  his  own  guile. 

Titer  deV7  Bi^  bad  wiHi  hmr  fioatj  diade 

ImBHidDd  aU  Ihft  wovld,  and  the  stiff  ground 
Ppaiirlnfi  in  iae;  only  the  hard  that  made 
All  fitt  Himself;  Himself  dissolved  found, 
$weat  without  heat,  and  bled  without  a  iwrnnd} 
Of  heaven  and  earth,  and  God  and  man  fbrlore, 
Thryse  begging  help  of  those  whose  sins  he  bore. 
And  thrice  denied  of  those,  not  to  deny  had  swore. 


FRANCIS  BACON.    1561—1626. 

Htan  fbr  tiw  stodioiis  alMde 
Kind  BBtmv  Ibrm'd,  deep,  oomprehenshre,  c>«r, 
3ExMt,  and  cJcgant;  tn  one  lieh  eoul, 
Plitot  tbe  Stofyrtie,  and  TuBy  Jotn'd, 
The  great  deliverer  lie  I  wboi,  firom  the  gloon 
OrcMlrtet'd  monks  and  Jarfon-toaeldag  achooli^ 
Led  tMih  the  trne  philosophy,  there  kmff 
Bald  la  the  nafle  chain  of  words  and  amnsb 
And  deflnttioBS  void. 


FiAseis  BAoav,  Viaoount  of  St  Albans,^  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng^ 
had,  was  bom  in  London,  Jannaiy  22, 1661.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nioholaa 
Buoo,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  He  entered  Cambridge  at  the  earlyage 
of  thirteen,  and  sftnr  spending  fimr  years  there,  where  he  was  dittinguiihed 
fcr  bis  sealoos  application  to  study,  and  for  the  extraordinary  matarity  of  his 
andeistandkig^  he  went  abroad  and  travelled  in  France.  But  his  fuSbm  dying 
Mkienly  in  1579,  and  leaving  but  very  little  property,  he  hastily  reianied  to 
England,  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law.  He  did  not,however,  neglect 
philOBophy,  Ibr  not  ftr  firom  this  period  he  planned  his  great  work,  « The 
Instauration  of  the  Sciences.''  In  1590  he  obtained  the  post  of  coansel  extra* 
oediDaiy  to  the  qneao,  and  three  years  after  he  had  a  seat  in  parliament  fiom 
^Gddlesez.  On  the  acoeasfon  of  James  L  new  boooia  awaited  him.  He  was 
knigfated  in  1603.  In  1607  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Benedict  Bamham, 
Esq.,  aklerman  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  a  considerable  fortmie,  but  no 
ckiUreD.  In  snbsequent  years  he  obtained  successively  the  offices  of  king's 
counsel,  solicitor  general,  and  Attorney  gcneraL  In  1617  the  king  presented 
the  great  seal  to  him;  in  1618  he  obtained  the  title  of  kmi  high  ehanoeUorof 
£B#and,aad  about  air  months  after  the  tide  of  Baron  of  Vemlam^  which  title 
save  place  in  the  following  year  to  diat  of  Viscount  of  St  Albans.  But  a 
•kiOiag  ftost"  wm  soon  to  nq»  these  buds  of  honor:  his  &11  and  disgrace 

^  IMb  b  a  towB  IB  Bsrtftrdshir^  aunoas  fhr  the  two  battlse  SMfM  In  14SS  and  IMl,  between  the 
t*oiinihoaaesorTo(1iaadLBBeaa(«r.   It  waa  andeally  cllsd  Vsmlam,  whenee  Baeon's  saiwr 
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In  1631  a  yrfkuiwnuuT  imtpdxf  <n»  fanrtfcHi  fctfo  hii  ego- 
dnot  ss  judge,  which  «nded  in  his  coiideiiumtion  mod  disgrace,  for  haTisg 
reoeiTed  nnxneroiis  presents  or  bribes  from  parties  whose  eases  were  brought 
befine  him  for  decision.  He  Mij  confessed  to  the  twent]r-4faree  articles  of 
fraud,  deceit,  mal-practice,  and  corruption  whieh  were  laid  to  his  charge; 
and  when  waited  on  by  a  oommittee  of  d»e  House  of  Iiords,  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  the  confession  was  aubsoribed  bf  bioisaU^  he  anawered,  *^  It 
is  my  hand,  my  aat^  my  haait:  I  beseech  your  loi^hipe  lo  be  maroiAil  to  a 
broken  reed."  He  was  tined  ie40,000;  seat  ptisoiMi  to  the  Toweri  and  de- 
dazed  incapable  of  any  office  or  employment  in  the  state.  A£tiu  a  short  ooa» 
flnement  he  wae  releued,  and  in  1625  obtained  a  Balk  paidon.  He  died  oo 
the  9th  of  April,  1626. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  works  of  this  wonderful  man: 
1.  His  «  Essays  or  Counsels,  Civil  aivl  Moral."  They  were  pi]^>li8hed  in  1596, 
io  that  Shakspeare,  who  lived  twenty  years  after,  and  during  which  time 
wrote  his  best  plajrs,  had  die  beneflt  ef  th^  perasal:  and  what  delight  and 
what  profit  must  such  a  genius  as  his  have  derived  from  them ;  for  no  book 
oontains  a  greater  Amd  of  useful  knowledge,  or  displays  a  more  intimate  ao- 
qnaintanoe  with  human  life  and  manners.  "It  may  be  read,"  says  the  great 
Scotch  philosoi^er,  Dugald  Stewart,  «*  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours, 
and  yet,  after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  ikils  to  remark  in  it  some- 
diing  overlooked  before." 

.  2.  « The  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Leanrb^.**  Hils  fbrms  l9i« 
first  part  of  his  great  work  afterwards  published  und^  the  tide  of  IiuUmtatm 
SdmHittntm^  (*The  Reform  in  the  Study  of  the  Soiences."  It  is  divided  into 
two  books:  the  first  chiefiy  considers  dw  objections  to  leaaiing,  and  points  ool 
the  mai^  impediments  to  its  progress:  the  second,  the  ^tistribution  of  know* 
Isdgei  which  he  divides  into  three  parts.  <<The  parts  of  human  learning,* 
imrs  he,  **  have  reference  to  the  three  parts  of  man's  understanding^  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning:  History  to  bis  Memc^,  Poesy  to  his  Imagination,  and 
Philosophy  to  his  Reaaoo."  He  gives  also  a  full  genealogical  table  of  Itnow* 
Mga,  agreeably  to  this  distributioB.    This  is  a  work  of  vast  learning. 

3.  His  eelebrated  treatise  "  Of  the  Wisdom  and  Learning  of  the  Ancionta." 
Hm  olvaeiof  this  is  to  show  that  ail  die  allegories  and  febles  of  «niii|ai^ 
hBfV«  sons  ooDoealed,  meaning,  which  had  never  been  wigcwmtly  ^^*'»m^i 
la  <he  interpretation  of  these  ancient  mysteries,  he  has  disphiyed  his  ro- 
markable  sagacity  and  penetration,  besides  intersi>ersing  throughout  vaoous 
important  observations  on  collateral  subjects. 

4.  Tke  Novum  Organum,  or  **  New  Instrument,"  or  «Mediod  of  Studying 
^MSoietices."  Tliis  is  the  great  work  which  has  immortaHsed  Iris  iiaine,aisA 
plaaediiCmattfae  heed  of  the  philosophic  world.  The  great  Gkoak  fMtosv 
phex  ^"*^?*f^  called  his  philosophical  work  the  **Organiun."  The  «» Hffhffil'' 
which  bo  adopted  in  soientifio  inquiries  was  rather  to  frame  systems  and  lay 
down  principles,  and  then  to  seek  or  make  things  oonform  thereto.  But  I^cd 
BaoMi,  in  his  *•  New  Method,"  insists  upon  the  duty  of  eaiefuUy  aaoacmipuig 
tets  in  lbs  ihat  plaee,  aad  ^en  reasoning  upon  them  towards  snmiliiiiMMi 
•Man,"  he  says,  » who  is  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  naiiarey  oan  act  and 
onderstand  no  further  dian  he  has,  eidier  in  operation  or  in  contemplation,  dl^ 
served  of  the  method  and  order  of  nature."  And  again,  «  Men  havo  sought 
to  make  a  world  fW>m  their  own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  from  their  own 
Adnds  all  ibe  nuiterials  which  they  employed :  but  if,  instead  of  doing  so^ 
tliay  had  consulted  experience  and  observation,  thoy  would  have  had  i 


a^BDlopifliofSlo  ffeMMi  mliMt»ai>d  might  altiwrtriy  h>Te  anmd  atllM 
IcBOwledge  of  tiie  laws  which  govern  the  material  world."  ThxM  Baooo 
established  the  method  of  IndDCtioni  aa  the  only  true  key  to  the  temple  of 
knowledge,  and  has  dieiefore  been  called  the  Father  of  the  InductiTe  Fhi- 
loeopliy.  oThe  power  and  compass,'*  vays  Professor  Playfinr,  **of  a  mind 
which  eoold  Ibrm  such  a  plan  belhrehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  ootiine^ 
bat  many  of  the  moet  minute  ramifloations  of  seienoet  whiofa  did  not  yet 
eiiflty  mnst  be  aa  ol9ect  of  aflmhwdctt  to  all  soooeeding  ages.'' * 

Soeh  is  a  Mef  and  meagre  -new  of  the  woadeiM  inteOectoal  Jabora  of 
this  eztxaordinaiy  man.  He  was  not  insensible  of  their  -ralue,  lor  his  last 
will  contains  this  remarkable  passage :  •<  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to 
foreign  nations  and  to  my  own  country  after  some  time  is  passed  over."* 

MTESSK   OB7SCT8  OF  MSIf  TO  GAIN  KNOWLBDOB. 

Meo  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge 
•ometimes  npon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inqoisitiye  appetite; 
somedmee  to  entertain  their  minds  with  rariety  and  delight ;  some* 
dmes  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them 
to  victoiy  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  man.  As  if  there  were 
aofschi  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
wtt&m  npint ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  yariable  mmd  to 
wafic  up  mad  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a 
prcmd  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  mmnd 
far  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a 
rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of 
man's  estate. 

PRSSBRVATION  OV  KNOWLEDOB. 

As  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven  or  the  springs  of 
the  eafth,  doth  scatter  and  lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be 
cdlected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may,  by  union,  comfort 
and  sustain  itself;  and,  for  that  cause,  the  industry  of  man  hath 
fimmed  and  made  spring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pools; 
which  men  have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  adorn  with 
•ecompiidmienta  of  magnificence  and  state,  as  well  as  of  use  and 

lT>iihaallBdthaAAM<fc»iyitem,  from  the  lattnftiAic^  ••AleAdliiffiip»»'  fhrn  pvtienlw  flwtt 

ilfftlntkyBMaifo«ti«mirvoli.svokLaBdoa.  AtaskMaviiptlMsi 
itlaalMfy,  A  Tav7  alite  ttrtlBle  in  tiM  «  BdtaWiik  BifViMr»»  by  ll» 
r,  Joiy,  MS7.  Bead,  Um,  two  In  Um  "BatroapMU^"  liL  Ui,  aaA  !▼.  m;  alM^  m  utMto  la 
III*  CUM  VOL  oC  mvMtfs  *«Aaienttlea  of  Lttantnrer*  uwtlwr,  In  BuUttPs  "Ag*  of  XlittlMUi;» 
«B<tbo«oiftnoeBtt7FBbltabed  in  DohOn,  ontlttod  "Seleettonsftom  BMon,"  byTboa.  W.MoSMt. 
S  »Wbolittaof%tha^«|ionbHtftnf  tho  nun  of  Lord  Bacon,  doc«  not  Inatently  noognlie  ovory 
tHag  of  fHihw  the  moot  proftnmd,  ewrj  thing  of  ntentnre  the  mo«t  eztenaivB,  every  thtng  of  dti- 
«Sif*i^  the  loet  peashfidnfe  gfury  thing  of  oheervathm  on  hnmen  Bfc  the  nwtt  41 
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iietefaiHy  :  »0  Imowledge,  wb^er  ft  ilescefad  fh)m  dftfne  hhs^yiflb^ 
tion  or  spring  from  human  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  iranlsh  to 
oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  conferences, 
and  places  appointed,  as  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  for  the 
receipt  and  comfofting  the  same. 

^  rUASOBS  07  KNOWUU)OS. 

The  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and  learning  far  sur- 
passeth  all  other  in  nature ;  for  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  affections 
so  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining 
of  desire  or  victory  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner ;  and  must  not, 
of  consequence,  the  {Measures  of  the  inteflect  or  understanding 
exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  T  We  see  in  all  other  plea- 
sures there  is  a  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  de- 
jMirteth ;  which  showeth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and 
not  pleasure,  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased  and  not  the 
quality ;  and  therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  fnaxSf 
and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy ;  but  of  knowledge  there 
is  no  satiety,*  but  satisfacUon  and  appetite  are  perpetuafiy  inter- 
changeable 5  and  thierefore  appeareth  to  be  good,  in  itself  simply. 
Without  fallacy  or  accident, 

TBK  T78ES  OF  KNOWtBDG*. 

.  Learning  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  and  fierce- 
ness of  men's  minds :  though  a  little  superficial  learning  doth 
rather  work  a  contrary  effect.  It  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity^ 
and  insolency,  by  copious  susfgestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  acquainting  the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to 
ium  back  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind*  and  ta  accept 
of  nothing  but  examined  and  tried.  It  taketh  away  vain  admins 
tioQ  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things 
are  admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  axe 
great*  For  noveltv,  no  man  wadeth  in  learning  or  contemprntion 
thoroughly,  but  will  find  that  printed  in  his  heart,  ^  I  know  no- 
thing. Neither  can  any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  pupp^etSy 
that  goeth  behind  the  curtain,  and  adviseth  well  of  the  motion. 
And  for  magm'tude,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  after  that  he  v?m 
used  to  great  armies,  and  the  great  conquests  of  the  spacious  prOii* 
vincos  in  Asia,  when  he  received  letters  oat  of  Greece,  of  aorae 
fights  and  services  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a  passage,  or 
a  fort,  or  some  walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said,  *'  It  seemed  to 
him»  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice* 
thai  the  old  tales  went  of."    So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  upon 

1  A  perpetual  ftaat  of  nectar'd  iweeti. 
Where  no  erode  wvtttH  nl(iit<— CoMiFi* 
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tamm  of  a«tar%iJH  atrdiividi  mea  upen  it,tli» 
of  souk  excepted*  wiM  not  eeon  mnch  other  than 
ma,  at  hilli  wkeie  seme  ants  caxrj  c<Mrn,  and  some  carry  their 
ytmsagf  and  some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of  dust. 
It  taketh  away  or  mitigat^  fear  of  death,  or  advene  fortime ; 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue,  and  imperfec* 

•  tioDB  of  niaanen.  Fm  tf  a  man's  mind  he  deeply  seascmed  with, 
the  ooosifcratioa  of  the  mortality  and  covmptiUe  natace  of  things, 
he  wiH  eaaiiy  craicur  with  Epictetus,  who  went  forth  one  day,  and 
saw  a  woman  weeping  fbt  her  pitcher  of  earth  that  was  hroken ; 
and  went  fincth  the  next  day,  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
son  that  was  dead ;  and  theienpon  said,  **  FetSerdeof  I  »aw  afro^ 
gUe  thmg  broken^  to-day  I  have  seen  a  mortal  thing  die.**  And 
thesefore  Yirgil  did  excellently  and  profbnndly  ample  the  know- 
Mtoe  of  cansss,  and  the  conquest  of  ail  fears  together. 

h  wmre  too  fci^  to  go  over  the  particniar  remedies  whick 
leamntg  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  c^  the  mind,  sometimes 
pvnging  the  ill  homots,  sometimes  opening  the  ohstrnctioiis,  som&- 
tines  he^ung  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  some^ 
thnes  healing  the  womids  and  exuicerations  thereof,  and  the  J^  ^ 
and  therefore  I  will  conclude  with  the  chief  reason  of  all«  which 
is,  that  it  disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  or 
settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  hat  still  to  be  oApable  and  soscej^- 
Me  of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned  man  luiows  irat  what  it  is 
to  descend  into  himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  accoont ;  nor  the  pie*^ 
sure  of  that  most  pleasant  Ufe,  which  consisfls  in  our  daily  fodiM 
oursehres  to  become  better.  The  good  ports  he  hath,  he  witt 
ham  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexteroasdy,  but  not  mtdi 
ts  incfease  them :  the  foults  he  hath,  he  wili  learn  how  to  Idde 
sad  edlortiieHi,  but  not  much  to  amend  &em:  like  an  iH  inowvr* 
that  ttiows  on  stffl  and  nerer  whets  his  sc3rthe.  Whereas,  widi 
te  learned  man  it  ibtes  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  employ* 
ment  thereofi 

STVmBS, 

Snatdles  serve  for  delight,  for  omameht,  and  for  alnlity.  Their 
eh^  Qse  fbr  delight  is  m  privateness  and  r«4iring ;  fbr  eroiuaTetit, 

*  is  in  discourse ;  and  for  alnlity,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of 
particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  pkls 
and  marshalling  of  affiiirs,  come  l^st  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too 
Hatch  fbr  ornament,  is  affectation;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by 
ffl«&  fufos,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar;  they  perfect  Mture,  tM 
ftre  petfe<^  by  expeiience^or  natural  abintm  are  Uce  nslora! 


IB4*  Biooir*  [OSABU0  i: 

pbntft,  tluu  need  pruning  br  sKidy ;  Mifl  vtndies  thaiuwJ^^ct  i«* 
give  forth  directions  too  mncn  at  large,  except  they  be  bewndM  in 
by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studm^  simpie  men  adiniie 
them,  and  wise  men  use  them ;  ht  they  teach  not  their  own  luwf 
bat  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  ob- 
servation. Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  beHeve  aad 
take  for  gmnted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swaSowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  disfested :  that  is,  bokm  books  are 
to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  cunofusly ;  and 
some  few  to  be  Tend  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  ottontioii. 
8ome  books  also  may  be  r«Bul  by  deputy,  aibd  exti^acts  n»de  cf 
them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  iuportailt  ior- 
e^uments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  bodes  am^ 
like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  raaketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  maa  ;  nrnd, 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  mre  a  great  memory; 
if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  irad 
little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  ke 
doth  not. 

THE  END  OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

It  k  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  tha*  a 
little  or  superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  tl^  miiul 
of  man  to  atheism ;  but  a  uirther  proceeding  therein  doth  Ining 
the  mind  back  again  to  religion :  for  in  the  entrance  of  philoeophy, 
when  the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  ofl«r 
themsdves  to  the  mind  c^  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may 
induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause;  but  when  a  nan 
passeth  on  fiuther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the 
works  of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allege^  of  the  poets^ 
he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must 
needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  conclude,  there* 
fore,  let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill-applied 
moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be 
too  well  studied  in  the  Book  of  Chd^s  toord^  or  in  the  Book  if 
Oo^9  toork$i  divinity  or  phik)s<^h^;  but  rather  let  mask  en* 
deavor  an  endless  progress,  or  proficiency  in  both :  only  let  men 
beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling ;  to 
use,  and  not  to  ostentation ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely 
mingle,  or  confound  these  learnings  together. 

THE   IMMORTALITY  OF   LrTERARY   FAME. 

Let  US  conclude  with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  know]e<lg» 
and  learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspure* 
trinch  is  immortality  or  continuance :  for  to  this  tendeth  genera* 


tfaft,«iidiiy8iilffofhcmseBaadfiimilM$  to  t&is  taidttft  btiftiteg^ 
fonndatwHis,  and  moBaments ;  to  this  tendeth  the  desire  of  merooiy, 
tune,  and  celebratioQ,  and  in  efiect  the  strength  of  all  other  bu- 
mase  deaur^:  we  see  then  how  £eur  t^ie  monuments  of  wit  and! 
iMtfnuig  ni%  mora  durable  than  the  monumanta  of  power  oi  of  tha 
hi^da  Far,  faav^  not  ihe  Teraea  of  Homes  eoatinued  twenty* 
fir»  fafOBdiad  yaais  aad  mora,  without  the  ksa  of  a  ayllable  or  ki* 
ler ;  dttring  whieb  time  infinite  palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities, 
IttLTe  been  decayed  and  demdished  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
tnta  pictoxea  or  statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  c5sesar,  no,  nor  of  the 
kinga  or  great  personages  of  much  later  years.  For  the  originals, 
caanoi  hat  £  mi  the  copiaa  caimoc  but  loao  of  the  life  and  truth/ 
Bm  the  iiMgea  of  men's  wiu  and  knowledfle  remain  in  books,  ex^^ 
naylnrt  fiom  tko  wvong  of  time,  and  canabfe  of  perpetual  lenora^ 
tkm.  Neither  are  thev  fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  they 
gwwiate  tidif  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  ofothers,  provoking 
and  eanatng  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages.  So 
that,  a  the  iayention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which 
caniath  ochea  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  conso- 
ciateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits,  how 
much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnifieo,  which,  as  ships,  pass 
through  tl^e  Tsat  aeas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  partici- 
pate of  iko  wiadom,  iUuminationa,  and  iuFentiona  the  one  of  the 
other? 


JOHN  DONNE.     1573—1631. 

JeaorBanni)  B.  IX,  tbaoah  doriqa  his  life  mMt  pofolar  as  a  poet,  is  now 
^Mf  ^trntneii  fx  his  prose  writings.  He  Was  bom  in  London,  in  1573,  oC 
Bffwn  Calbolio  parentSi  but  after  completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  em- 
fanwttd  Protestantism,  and  becama  secretary  to  lord  chancellor  EUesmere. 
Falling  in  love  with  the  chajncellor^s  niece,  he  married  her  piiyatelj,  for  which 
be  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  even  imprisoned.  He  was  soon  re- 
teased  ftom  his  confinement,  and  havii^  **  taken  ordci%^  tha  king  (James  I.) 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  at  whose  request,  also^  be  was  presenled  widi 
tba  ^egraa  of  D.  IX  by  tbe  University  of  Cambridga  Subtequeotly,  he  bei> 
eaae  pawarbfr  of  lineoln's  Inn,  and  received  several  other  church  honors, 
CBd  died  Ksmh.  1031. 

Donned  poems  consist  of  elegies,  satires,  letters,  epigrams,  divine  poems, 
and  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  procured  for  him  among  his  contemporaries  an 
extraordinary  share  of  reputation,  but  now  he  is  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Either  extreme  does  him  injustice.  Though  he  has  not  much  harmony  of 
Tetsfication,  andjait  little  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  thought  and  expres- 
sioo,  yet  he  exhiEHuT  much  erudition,  united  to  an  exuberance  of  wit,  and  to 
a  laaey,  rich,  vivid,  and  picturesque,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con: 
fi^lifid,nnt  a  little  ftnfa^JtioaL  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Cowley,  considers  hiia 
m  Ike  fimnder  of  the  metaphysical  school  of  poetaf  motninfc  tbacebj^  tbm 


UB  WMMM.  liSfAKUm  I. 

^wokjr  of  witli]^  ■wonfating  the  most  widely  difoovdtiit  inugai^  tad  present 
iag  ideas  under  the  most  remote  and  fanciful  aspects. 

His  prose  writings  consist  chiefly  of  sermons,  which,  though  they  have  some 
of  tfie  fiiults  of  hb  poetry,  are  lUU  of  rich,  condensed,  and  vigoroos  thonght, 
and,  what  is  fiur  better,  show  the  author  to  be  an  eminently  boly  man.  As  a 
preadtor,  <^d  Izaak  Waltoa  layt  of  him,  ^^he  is^  in  earnest,  weeping  some- 
times ibr  his  apdienoa,  sometimes  with  them ;  alwafs  preaching  to  hwn— iM^ 
like  an  angel  icom  a  cloud,  but  in  none ;  carrying  some,  as  8t  Paul  was,  u^ 
heaven,  in  holy  raptures,  and  enticing  others  by  a  sacred  art  and  courtship  tfy 
amend  their  lives;  here  picturing  a  vice  so  as  to  make  it  ugly  to  those  that 
practised  it ;  and  a  virtue  so  as  to  make  it  beloved  by  those  that  loved  it  not ;, 
and  all  tfus  with  a  most  particular  grace,  and  an  inexpressible  addition  of 
comeliness."  1 

The  IbUowiag  presents  a  very  fiur  speetsKOi  of  his  pMttf  :•  Indeed,  it  is 
more  simple  and  natoml  than  the  greataif  part  ofit  The  simikrof  the  eon* 
passes,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  beauqr  or  fitnete»  iB  oerttuniy  ^gippi^^, 

THE  FAREWELL. 

As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  away, 
And  whisper  to  their  souls  to  go ; 
Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say. 
The  breath  goes  now<— and  some  aay,  no; 

So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise. 
No  tear-floods,  nor  sigh-tempests  move ; 
Twere  pro&nation  of  our  joyi  i 

To  teU  the  laity  our  lova 

Moving  of  di'  earth  brings  harms  and  fears, 
Men  reekcm  what  it  did,  and  meant: 
But  trepidation  of  the  spheres, 
Though  greater  fiur,  is  innocent 

DuU,  sublunary  lovers'  love 
r  Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
Absence,  because  it  ooth  remove 
Those  things  which  alimented  it 

But  we're  by  love  so  much  refined, 
That  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is ; 
Inter^ttsured  of  the  mind, 
Careless  eyes,  lips,  and  hands  to  miss. 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  (which  are  one,) 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breadi,  but  an  expansioo, 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 
As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix'd  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  doth,  if  th'  other  do. 


1  tmA  Joinnoa'a  hu^  of  Cowtey/*  tm,  ma  uOcte  In  tiM  "iMrMpeetlTtt  Bevtow,**  vUL  ii. 
whlcb  glTw  to  bli  poetry  higher  pnlw  Uuw  we  think  It  deeerree;  alMi»  eone  raMrtu  ta  "Dnk^k 
ftakqwue,"  L  SIS;  and  aboTO  all,  baak  Walton's  ^LUb.**  ▲  aeiecaon  fktnn  hit  praae  worfet  wm 
fiMMisA  i«  Ostwl,  ISMb  la  OM  tasQ  volune. 
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And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 
Yet  when  the  other  fiir  doth  xoam, 
It  leans,  and  hearkens  alter  it. 
And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  home. 

Soeh  wilt  tbo«  be  to  me,  who  ovist 
Like  th'  other  £x)t,  obliquely  run ; 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circles  just, 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

But  we  torn  with  moore  pleasure  to  his  prose : — 
THE   PSALMS. 

Tke  Ptelois  are  the  maana  of  tlie  ohorch*  As  mamia  tasted  to 
tynry  wan  Uke  that  he  liked  best,  so  do  the  Psalms  mmtster  io* 
8tniclioi&  and  satis&ction  to  erery  man,  in  eyery  emergency  and 
occasidi.  Dayid  was  not  only  a  clear  prophet  of  Christ  lumaolif 
but  a  prophet  of  eyery  particular  Christian ;  he  foretells  what  If 
what  any  shaU  do^  and  suffer,  and  say.  And  as  the  whole  Book 
of  Psalms  is  (as  the  spouse  speaks  of  the  name  of  Christ)  an  oin^ 
mrat  poured  out  upon  all  aorta  of  sores,  a  oeredoth  that  supploi 
aD  bnuses,  a  bahn  that  searches  all  wounds ;  so  are  there  some 
certain  Psahns  that  are  imperial  Psalms,  that  command  oyer  all 
afiectioiis,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  occasions,  cathdic,  uni* 
yeml  Psalms,  tnat  apply  themselyes  to  all  necessities. 

ALL  CHBISTIANS  ARE   TO   PREACH   BY  EZAMFLB. 

If  yon  be  a  holy  ptofde^  yxm  are  also  a  royal  pruMtkood  f  if  yim 
be  all  Gk)d's  saints,  you  are  all  Grod's  priests ;  and  if  you  be  his 
pnesta,  it  is  your  office  to  preach  too ;  as  we  by  words,  you  by 
your  holy  wc»ks ;  as  we  by  contemplation,  you  by  coDyMsatidn ; 
as  we  by  oar  doctrine,  so  you  by  your  lives,  are  appointed  by  Qod 
to  preach  to  one  another:  and  therefore  every  particolar  man 
most  wash  his  own  feet,  look  that  he  have  tpecio$OB  pede$^*  that 
his  eioimple  may  preach  to  others,  for  this  is  truly  a  r^;ai  piiest* 
hood,  not  to  work  upon  others  by  weeds,  \mA  by  actions.  If  we 
love  one  another  as  Christ  loved  usi  we  must  uuuk  one  anoiher^$ 
feeij  as  he  commanded  his  apostles ;  there  is  a  priestly  duty  li^s 
upon  every  man,  brotherly  to  reprehend  a  brother  whom  he  sees 
trampling  in  Ibul  ways,  i;ii«llowing  m  foul  sins. 

OOD   MAT   BB   WORSHIPPED  ANTWHBRB. 

It  is  true,  Qod  may  be  devoutly  worshipped  an3rwliere ;  in  aH 
plaoes  of  his  dominion,  my  soul  shall  i»aise  the  Lord,  says  DavuL 
it  is  not  only  a  concurring  of  nsen^  a  meeting  of  so  many  bodies 
thai  makes  a  church ;  if  thy  sooi  and  body  be  met  together,  an 
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humble  preparation  of  the  mmd,  and  a  refrerent  dlspoaition  of  the 
body ;  if  thy  knees  be  bent  to  the  earth,  thy  hands  and  eyes  Hfled 
up  to  heaven ;  if  thy  tongue  pray,  and  praise,  and  thine  ears 
hearken  to  his  answer ;  if  all  thy  senses,  and  powers,  and  facul- 
ties be  met  with  one  tinanime  purpose  to  worship  thy  Gk)d,  thou 
art,  to  this  intendment,  a  church,  thou  art  a  congregation ;  here  are 
two  or  three  met  togedier  in  his  name,  and  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
them,  though  thou  be  alone  in  thy  chamber.  The  church  of  God 
should  be  built  upon  a  rock,  and  yet  Job  had  his  church  upon  a 
dun^iill ;  the  church  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  o(  a  hill,  and 
yet  me  prophet  Jeremy  had  his  church  in  a  miry  dungeon ;  con- 
vtaner  sad  settlefaess  belong  to  the  ehvrdi,  and  yet  Jotiidi  had 
im  diurch  in  the  whale's  rally ;  the  lion  that  roars,  and  se^» 
whom  he  may  devour,  is  an  enemy  to  this  church,  and  yet  Daniel 
had  hia  church  in  the  lion's  den ;  the  waters  of  rest  in  tba  Psohn 
were  a  figure  of  the  church,  and  yet  the  three  <^dlir«ii  had  thek 
ehuch  in  the  fiery  furnace ;  liberty  and  Ufs  appertain  t*  4ie 
^ureh,  and  yet  Peter  and  Paul  had  their  church  m  p9ise«,  attd 
ibiB  thief  had  his  church  upon  the  cross.  Every  particuki'mflEA 
n  hinneif  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yea,  destroy  this  body  by 
death  and  corruption  in  the  grave,  and  yet  there  shall  be  a  re^ 
newing,  a  re-edifying  of  all  those  temples,  in  the  general  resurrec- 
tion :  when  we  shaU  rise  again,  not  only  aa  so  many  ClMristian<> 
but  as  so  many  Christian  churches,  to  glorify  the  apostle  and 
high-prieM  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  m  that  eternal  Sabbath. 
imiy  person,  every  place  is  fit  to  glorify  QoA  In. 

TBUB   GREATEST  CROSS  IS  TO  HAVE   NO  CEDSS^ 

Thmm  cannot  be  so  grreat  a  cross  as  to  have  none.  I  hck  one 
loaf  ef  that  daily  bread  that  I  pray  for,  if  I  have  no  cross  $  hit 
affictioM  are  our  spiritual  nourishment :  I  lack  one  Hmb  of  thaa 
boAy  i  amst  grow  into,  which  is  the  bmly  of  Cl»ist  Jmma^  it  I 
have  na  crosses ;  for,  ny  confoimity  te  Chfkt  ^and  that  ia  nr? 
betnff  made  up  into  h^  body)  must  be  accompliimed  in  my  iulfil- 
img  Jna  attAnngs  in  his  flesh. 

AMOBR. 

Anger  is  not  alwaya  a  defbct,  nor  an  inortBuateness  in  man  ; 
Be  angry ^  and  iin  not:  anger  is  not  utterly  to  be  rooted  oat  of 
our  ground  and  cast  away,  but  transplanted;  a  gardener  does 
^tfeU  io  gfub  up  thoma  in  his  warden ;  ihm»  thay  vnmki  hinder 
food  herbs  from  gfowing:  but  he  does  weU  to  plant  thoaa  thMsts 
la  bm  hedfos ;  there  they  keep  bad  neighbon  firom  enteriM  lu 
mnkj  oaoea,  where  there  ia  no  anger*  th«re  ia  not  much  red 
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MICHAEL  DRAYTON.     1563—1631. 

T«*  Ytty  volumioaus  axui  onoe  popular  writer  hu  sonk  kilo  ao  obliTkai 
which  he  does  not  deserve.  His  poems  are  mostly  of  an  historical  and  topo> 
gnphical  character.  Such  is  his  great  work,  his  "« Poly'Oibion,"  i  a  work  d 
stupendous  labor  and  accurate  information,  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
immortaUQT.  It  is  a  very  singular  poem,  and  certainly-  entirely  original  in 
its  plan,  describing  die  woods,  mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers  of  England, 
Wilb  all  llieir  associations,  traditional,  historical,  and  antiquarian.  That  « it 
pOMMBM  many  beauties  whieh  are  poetioaiiy  great,  and  is  foil  of  deUneadoiu 
vhksh  aie  graphically  oorreet,*'  is  do  doubt  true;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  poem 
dot  will  always  be  consulted  rather  &)i  the  information  it  ooov^s,  than  tot 
die  pleasure  it  produces.  His  other  historical  poems  are  his  <*  Barons  Warres," 
being  an  account  of  ^  The  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edward  the  Second  and. 
the  Barons;"  his  «  Legends;"  his  «BaUle  of  Aginoourtj^and  «  England's  Heroi- 
ealEpisOea." 

BW  it  10  £>r  hispastanl  and  miscellaneous  poems  that  Drayton  will  continue 
19  be  known  and  valued.  Someof  these  possess  beauties  of  the  highest  order, 
fiuoh,  tv  inatance,  is  the  &iry  poem  called  Nyn^ftkidia,  than  which  a  mora 
emnisfta  creation  of  the  &ncy  can  hardly  be  found ;  and  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  **  had  he  written  nothing  else  he  would  deserve  immortality.'* 
His  « Shepherd's  Garland"  is  a  pastoral  poem,  first  published  under  this  titls^ 
but  afterwards  revised  and  reprinted  under  die  name  of  Echgnui,  His  other 
nisceUaneotts  poems  consist  of  odes,  elegies,  sonnets,  religious  effusions,  &o. 
DM^Ion  died  December  98, 1631,  and  was  buried  m  Westminster  Abbey.< 

CHORUS  OF   THB   BIRDS. 

When  Phcebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's  wave. 

No  sooner  does  the  eardi  her  flowery  bosom  brave, 

At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  ^e  {Pleasant  spring, 

But  ^hunt'S'up"  to  th«  mom  the  feathered  syl^vans  sing : 

And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll, 

Upon  die  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole 

Those  quiristers  are  perched,  with  many  a  speckled  breast 

llianikoin  her  bundsh'd  gate  the  goodly  glittering  East  * 

Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  huBM»ous  nic^t 

Bespangled  had  with  pearl  to  please  the  morning^  sight: 

On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear  open  throats, 

Unto  the  joyfol  mom  so  strain  their  warbling  notes, 

That  hills  and  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  Air 

Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  everywhere. 

The  throstle,  vvith  shrill  sharps;  as  purposely  ha  sang 

T*  awake  the  lustless  sun;  or  chiding  that  ao  kmg 

He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill ; 

The  wDOsel  near  at  haful,  that  hath  a  golden  bill ; 

As  nature  hka  had  markt  of  purpo^  to  let  see 

That  from  all  other  birds  Ms  tunes  should  difierent  be, 

1  VraitheOrwk)reXX«(poaii},  «*mui7Uibigs;'*  ttat  to,  many  thlngi  ibout  AJbton,  or  »n#iiirl 
«  mm   a aoUoe  ofDnfUm  tn  Drake**  •'Bhakipeare  and  tala  Timet;"  anothn-,  In  Um  third  ▼oltma 
•r  VIvMiPt  xAmniaiea  af  Lttcratare;"  and  anoUier,  In  Sir  Sgerton  Brjd|M*a  "ImafhitiV 
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Vat,  with  their  iFOoml  lOiiDdai  they  eing  to  pleannt  Blay: 

Upon  his  dnket  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  plaj ; 

When,  in  the  k>wer  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by 

In  such  lamenting  ttrains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply, 

As  ihoogk  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tones  would  draw. 

To  Philomel,  &e  next  &e  linnet  we  prefer; 

And  by  tiiat  waibUng  bird  the  wood-lark  place  we  then, 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the  wren. 

The  yellow  pate ;  which,  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  tree. 

Yet  soaioe  ha&  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  Ham  she. 

And  of  theee  ^^^^^ting  fowls,  the  goldflndi  not  bdiind, 

That  hath  so  nany  sorts  desoending  firom  her  kind. 

The  tydy  from  her  notes  as  d^ioate  mb  Atey, 

The  lau^^iing  heooo^  then  the  oounterftiting  jay; 

The  softer  with  the  shrill,  (some  hid  ameng  the  levres. 

Some  in  the  tallev  treei^  some  in  the  knver  greaTcs,) 

Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  sun 

Through  thick  erhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  nm, 

And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  oloee  ooveit  eieefs 

To  kisf  the  gentle  shade,  thui  while  that  sweetly  slaepai 


fiinoe  tiiem*s  na  help,  oome,  let  us  kiss  and  part; 

Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me ; 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free ; 
Shake  hands  fi>r  erer,  canoei  all  our  tows; 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again. 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain.— 
Now  9l  the  last  gasp  of  Jjoy*9  latest  breath, 

When  his  pube  foiling;  passion  q>eeohless  Mee, 
When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death, 

And  Innooenoe  is  closing  op  hlseyes^ 
Now  if  thfon  wouldsc,  when  all  ba^e  giren  him  o?er, 
From  death  to  life  Ihon  might'st  him  yet  lecorer. 

PALAOS  OF  TBS  VAIEISg:   dUSSV  MAB's  CBARIOT  AND  MUBinET. 
This  palaoe  slandedi  in  the  air, 
By  neoiomansy  placed  there, 
iWl  it  no  tempest  needs  to  foar, 

Whk>h  way  soever  it  blow  it: 
And  somewhat  southward  toward  the  noon, 
Whence  lies  a  way  up  to  the  moon, 
And  thanne  Iha  Fairy  can  as  soon 

Pass  la  the  earth  below  it 

The  walls  of  Riders'  legs  ara  mnde^ 
Well  morticed  and  finely  laid. 
Be  was  the  master  of  his  trade 

It  curiously  that  builded ; 
The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  cats, 
And  for  the  looi^  instead  of  slats, 
Is  covered  with  the  skins  of  bats, 

With  moonshine  that  are  gilded. 
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The  queea  her  maids  dndi  otU, 
And  bids  them  to  be  ready  all, 
She  would  go  see  her  summer  hall, 

She  ooold  DO  longer  tarry. 
Her  chariot  ready  straight  is  made, 
Each  thing  therein  is  fitting  laid, 
That  she  by  nothing  might  be  8tay*d, 

For  nought  must  her  be  letting : 
Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 
The  harnesses  of  gossamer, 
Fly  Granion,  her  eharioteer, 

Upon  the  ooMh-box  getting. 
Her  chariot  of  a  ttnU's  fine  shdU, 
Which  for  the  colors  did  excel ; 
The  fidr  qoeen  Mab  becoming  well, 

So  Hvely  was  the  linomng: 
The  seat  the  soft  wool  <^  the  bee^ 
The  oo¥«r  (gallamly  to  see^ 
The  wing  of  a  py*d  bnttBrflee^ 

I  trow,  'twas  simple  trimming. 
The  wheels  oottipofted  of  oridkeis^  bSMI^ 
And  daintily  made  fi>r  the  noaoe. 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones, 

With  thistle-down  they  shod  it: 
For  all  her  maidens  much  did  fear. 
If  Oberon  had  ohanc'd  to  hear^ 
That  Mab  his  queen  should  have  been  there. 

He  would  not  have  abode  it. 
She  moants  her  chariot  with  a  txiaev 
Nor  would  she  stay  A)r  no  adriosi, 
Until  her  maids,  tlutt  were  so  nioe, 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitted, 
But  laa  herself  away  akme; 
Which  when  &ey  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gotte, 

As  she  had  been  diswitted. 
Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drap  so  clear, 
Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip,  that  were 
To  Mab  their  sovereign  dear. 

Her  special  maids  of  hoiior; 
Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pinck,  and  Pin, 
Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Jill,  and  Jin, 
Tit,  and  Nit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her. 
.  Upon  a  grasshopper  they  got, 
And  what  with  amble  and  with  trot. 
For  hedge  nor  ditch  they  spared  not, 

But  after  her  they  hie  them. 
A  cobweb  over  them  they  throw, 
To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow, 
Themselves  they  wisely  could  bestow, 

Lest  any  sfaoald  espy  them. 
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BEN  JONSON.    1574—1637. 

BxirjAxiir  Jovsoir,  or  Ben  Jonson,  as  he  signed  his  own  name,  was  the 
■on  of  a  clergyman  in  Westminster,  and  born  in  1574,  about  a  month  alter 
his  father's  death.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  but  his  mother,  having 
taken  a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband,  removed  him  from  school,  where 
he  had  made  extraordinary  progress,  to  work  under  his  8tep-&ther.  Bia- 
ffosted  with  this  occupation,  he  escaped,  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  went  to 
the  Netherlands.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  Cambridge;  but 
the  fidlure  of  pecuiiary  resources  obliging  him  to  quit  &e  universiiy,  ha 
applied  to  the  theatre  for  employment  Though  at  first  his  station  was  a 
low  one,  he  soon,  by  his  own  industry  and  talent,  rose  to  distinction,  and 
gained  great  celebrity  as  a  dramatic  writer.  His  works  altogether  ccmsist 
of  about  fiJfty-four  dramatic  pieces,*  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
masques  and  interludes,  for  which  his  genius  seemed  better  fitted,  being  too 
destitute  of  passion  and  sentiment  for  the  regular  drama.  «  His  tragediee,** 
■ays  a  critie,  **  seem  to  bear  about  the  same  resemblance  to  Shakspeare's,  diat 
sculpture  does  to  actual  life.">  There  are,  however,  interspersed  throughout 
his  works,  many  lyrical  pieces  that  have  peculiar  nearness  and  beauty  of 
diction,  and  will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  in  our  language.  Of  these,  tha 
following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  i — 

CUPID. 

Beauties,  have  ye  seen  this  toy, 
Called  love !  a  little  boy 
Almost  naked,  wantCHo,  blind, 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  ? 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say ! 
He  is  Venus'  run-away. 

He  hath  of  marks  about  him  plenty, 
You  shall  know  him  among  twenty : 
All  his  body  is  a  fire, 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire, 
That,  being  shot  like  lightning  in, 
Wounds  the  heart,  but  not  the  skin. 

He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiver,  hanging  low, 
Full  of  arKAvs,  that  outbrave 
I>ian*8  shafts,  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mother. 

>  Tte  ftMV  beat  oomediea  of  Jonaon  are,  *•  Every  Man  in  hla  Humor,**  **11ie  Silent  Woman,**  •*ToA- 
pone  or  Tbe  Fox,**  and  tbe  *«A]cbeini>t*>  Two  of  hla  beU  tragedlea  an  entiUed,  *«CatlUne,**  and 
•llje  Fall  of  8e;)antt8.** 

t  **  Many  were  tbe  wltroombatt  betwixt  Sliakapeare  and  B«i  Jonaon,  wtdch  two  I  behaM  Mw  • 
^pankab  sraat  galloon  and  an  Entfiah  man-of-war.  Maater  Jonaon,  liite  the  Ibrmer,  waa  built  tu 
higher  tn  iearninf ;  aolSd,  bat  alow  in  hia  pcrftmnanoea.  Sbalcapeare,  with  the  Ensllah  man-of-war. 
leaaer  in  bulli,  but  ligbier  in  aaiUnff,  oookl  turn  with  all  tidea,  tacli  about,  and  take  advanUife  of  an 
winda,  by  tha  qulckneaa  of  tata  wit  and  invenUon."-Aiarr'«  H'onkin. 


ITt 

Trust  hkn  not:  hk  w^sd»,  tkoagh  iwvet^ 

Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet' 

All  his  practice  is  deceit, 

Every  gift  is  but  a  bait : 

Not  a  Hss  but  poison  bears, 

And  most  treason  in  his  tears. 

If  by  tiiese  ye  please  to  know  him. 

Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  show  him. 

Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  hira, 

Now,  we  hope,  yelUnot  abide  him. 

Since  ye  hear  his  falser  play, 

And  that  he^s  Yenus'  run-away. 

mnm  to  cynthlu 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fkir, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  nlver  chair. 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
Goddess,  Excellently  bright 

£arth|  let  not  thy  enyious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 
Cjmthia^s  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  ck)aa : 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

And  thy  erystal  shining  quiver ; 
Give  unto  the  flying  heart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

The  principal  prose  composition  of  Ben  Jonson  is  a  small  tract  entitled 
'Discoveries)  or  Observations  on  Poetry  and  Eloquence.*'  It  di^lays  hit 
hdgmem  and  dassical  learning  to  great  advantage,  and  th6  style  it  unaniaUy 
ckM^  pteclte,  and  pure. 

DIRECTIONS  FOS  WRITINa  WELL.' 

For  a  man  to  write  well,  there  are  rea  uired  three  neeeMaries  :— 
to  read  the  heet  authors;  oheerye  the  best  speakers;  and  vaxxk 
exercise  of  his  own  style.  In  style,  to  ocMOsider  what  ouffht  to  be 
written,  and  after  what  manner ;  he  must  first  think,  and  ercoffi- 
tate  his  matter ;  then  choose  his  words,  and  examine  the  wei^ 
of  either*  llien  take  care  in  placing  and  ranking  both  matter 
ttid  wordfi,  that  the  composition  be  comely ;  and  to  do  this  with 
diUgence  and  often.  No  matter  how  slow  the  style  be  at  firbl,  so 
il  be  labored  and  aoenrate ;  seek  the  best,  and  be  not  glad  of  the 
iorwatd  conceits,  or  first  words  that  ofier  themselyes  to  ns,  but 

1  •>«  JtaMOs*!  dlrttdloM  te  wi«lnK  weU  ihoald  be  Indelibly  tmpnntd  QpOT  tte 
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judge  of  what  we  inyent,  and  order  what  we  approre.  Repeat 
often  what  we  have  formerly  written ;  which,  besides  that  it  helps 
the  consequence,  and  makes  the  juncture  better,  quickens  the 
heat  of  imagination,  that  often  cools  in  the  time  of  sitting  down, 
and  gives  it  new  strength,  as  if  it  grew  lustier  by  the  going  back. 
As  we  see  in  the  contention  of  leaping,  they  iurap  ferthest  that 
fetch  their  race  largest ;  or,  as  in  throwing  a  dart  or  javelin,  we 
force  back  our  arms,  to  make  our  loose  the  stronger.  Yet  if  we 
have  a  fsdi  gale  of  wind,  I  forbid  not  the  steering  out  of  our  sail, 
80  the  favor  of  the  gede  deceive  us  not.  For  all  that  we  invent 
doth  please  us  in  the  conception  or  birth ;  else  we  would  never 
set  it  down.  But  the  safest  is  to  return  to  our  judgment,  and 
handle  over  again  those  things,  the  easiness  of  which  might  make 
them  justly  suspected.  So  did  the  best  writers  in  their  benn- 
nings.  They  imposed  upon  themselves  care  and  industry.  They 
did  nothing  rashly.  They  obtained  first  to  write  well,  and  then 
custom  made  it  easy  and  a  habit.  By  little  and  Uttle,  their  mat- 
ter showed  itself  to  them  more  plentifully ;  their  words  answered, 
their  composition  followed ;  and  all,  as  m  a  weU-ordered  fiimOy, 
presented  itself  in  the  place.  So  that  the  sum  of  all  is,  ready 
writing  makes. not  good  writing;  but  good  writing  brings  on 
ready  writing. 

CHARACTER  OF   LORD   BACON. 

One,  though  he  be  excellent,  and  the  chief,  is  not  to  be  imitated 
alone ;  for  no  imitator  ever  grew  up  to  his  author ;  likeness  is 
always  on  this  side  truth.  Yet  there  happened  in  my4ime  one 
noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speakiug.  His  lan- 
guage (where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest)  was  nobly  censo- 
rious. No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more 
weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own 
graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough,  or  look  aside  from  him, 
without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke;  and  had  his 
judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  af- 
fections more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard 
him  was,  lest  he  should  make  an  end. 

My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  toward  him  by  his 
.pkce  or  honors,  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  great- 
ness that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
ever,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever 
pia3^ed  that  Crod  would  give  him  strength ;  for  greatness  he  could 
not  want.  Neither  could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable  ft>r  him, 
as  knowing  no  accident  could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help 
to  make  it  manifest. 
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GEORGE  HERBERT.     1593—1633. 

Gbobvb  Hkkbbbt,  a  most  pious  and  learned  divine  of  die  Chtuoh  of 
Eogbrnd,  is  the  author  of  the  » Country  Parson,  his  Character  and  Rule  of 
Hoty  Life,^  and  also  of  « Sacred  Poems,  and  Private  i^jacolations.''  We 
cannot  give  the  object  of  the  former  better  than  in  his  own  words  >— «*  I  have 
resolved  to  set  down  the  form  and  character  of  a  tme  pastor,  dutt  I  may  have 
a  mark  to  aim  at,  which  also  I  will  set  as  high  as  I  can,  since  he  rfioots  higher 
ihrnt  threatens  the  moon,  than  he  diat  aims  at  a  tree.  Not  that  I  think,  if  a 
nan  do  noi  all  which  is  here  eiqiressed,  he  piosendy  sins,  and  dispieasea 
God;  bat  Ibat  it  is  a  good  strife  to  go  as  fiur  as  we  can  in  pleasing  Uim,  who 
hash  doom  so  nrach  fiu*  ns."  The  work  consists  of  thirty-seven  chapters,  treat- 
ing of  so  many  di^erent  duties  of  the  "  Pastor."    The  last  chapter  is 

CONCERNING   DETRACTION. 

The  Country  Parson — ^perceiving  that  most,  when  they  are  at 
leisure,  make  others'  faults  their  entertainment  and  cHeecmrse; 
and  that  eyen  some  good  men  think,  so  they  speak  truth,  they 
may  disclose  another's  fault — finds  it  somewhat  difficuh  how  to 
proceed  in  this  point.  For  if  he  absolutely  shut  up  men's  mouths* 
and  forbid  all  disclosing  of  faults,  many  an  evil  may  not  only  be* 
bat  also  spread  in  his  parish,  without  any  remedy,  (which  cannot 
be  appUed  without  notice,)  to  the  dishonor  of  Qoid,  and  the  infec- 
tion of  his  flock,  and  the  discomfort,  discredit,  and  hinderance  of 
the  pastor.  On  the  other  side,  if  it  be  unlawAil  to  open  &u]ts,  no 
benefit  or  adyantage  can  make  it  lawful ;  for  we  must  not  do  eyil 
that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Now  the  Parson,  taking  this  point  to  task,  (which  is  so  exceeding 
usefnl,  and  hath  taken  so  deep  root  that  it  seems  the  yery  life  and 
substance  of  conyersation,)  hath  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  discuss- 
ing of  it.  Faults  are  either  notorious  or  priyate.  Again,  notorious 
&alt8  are  either  such  as  are  made  known  by  common  fame ;  and  of 
these  those  that  know  them  may  talk,  so  they  do  it  not  with  sport, 
but  commiseration :— -or  else,  such  as  have  passed  judgment,  and 
been  corrected  either  by  whipping,  imprisoning,  or  the  like.  Of 
these  also  men  may  talk ;  and  more,  they  may  discover  them  to 
those  that  knew  them  not :  because  infamy  is  a  part  of  the  sen- 
tence against  malefactors,  which  the  law  intends,  as  is  evident  by 
those  which  are  branded  for  rogues  that  they  may  be  known,  or 
put  into  the  stocks  that  they  may  be  looked  upon.  But  some 
may  say,  though  the  law  allow  this,  the  gospel  doth  not :  which 
hatn  so  much  advanced  charity,  and  ranked  backbiters  among  the 
generation  of  the  wicked.  But  this  is  easily  answered.  As  the 
executioner  is  not  uncharitable  that  takes  away  the  life  of  the  con- 
demned, except,  besides  his  office,  he  adds  a  tincture  of  private 
malice  in  the  joy  and  haste  of  acting  his  part ;  so  neither  is  tie 
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tliat  deAunes  him  whom  the  kw  woald  hare  de&med,  except  he 
abo  do  it  out  of  rancor.  For,  in  infamy,  all  are  executioners ;  and 
the  law  gives  a  male&ctor  to  all  to  be  defamed.  And,  as  malefac- 
tors may  lose  and  forfeit  their  goods  or  life ;  so  may  they  their 
good  name,  and  the  possession  thereof,  which,  before  their  o^nce 
and  iudgment,  they  had  in  all  men's  breasts.  For  ail  are  honest, 
till  the  contrary  be  proved. — ^Besides,  it  concerns  the  common- 
wealth that  rogues  should  be  known ;  and  charity  to  the  public 
hath  the  pMeraeace  of  private  ohaiity.  Bo  that  it  is  so  far  from 
bein^  a  fault  to  discover  such  ofienders,  that  it  is  a  duty  rather ; 
which  may  do  much  good,  and  save  much  harm.— Nevertheless, 
if  the  punished  delinquent  shall  be  much  troubled  for  his  sins, 
and  turn  quite  another  man,  doubtless  then  also  men's  afiectiona 
and  words  must  turn,  and  forbear  to  speak  of  that  which  even 
Qod  himself  hath  forgotten. 

As  m  poet,  Herbert  ranks  among  the  metaphyaical  clasB,  belonging  to  the 
same  school  with  John  Donne.  His  poems  are  generally  of  a  serious  oharao- 
telr,  relating  either  to  the  grave  realities  of  this  lifb,  or  the  momentottA  con- 
cerns of  another.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  so  quaint,  Do  filled  with  ftir* 
fetched  images  and  illustrations,  and  are  so  recondite  in  ^eir  meanings,  diW 
tfaey  cannot  be  read  with  much  pleasure.  The  following  are  two  of  hk  hmm 
pieces  :i^— 

SUNDAY. 

0  day  most  calm,  most  bright! 
The  fhiit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud ; 
Th*  endorsement  of  supreme  delight. 
Writ  by  a  fiiend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time ;  care's  balm  and  bay ; 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light  j — 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  ddys  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  ikM  thott  art, 
Knookiiig  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 
The  worky  days  are  the  back-part; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death.    But  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one< 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 
We  ooold  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone. 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill 

i  Bead— WfIlinoa*t  "  Lives  of  Uw  SnglUh  Sured  FocU,'*  whkih  eontatku  weS-wrlttra  Bottoea  «t 
OftTM,  mndjM,  Wtther,  OilM  Flelebeiv  Ctonrle*^  Cmhaw,  MMwi,  WMfea,  TiMl«  Bkitr,  < 


Sondafs  the  piUan  aro 
Od  which  heaven's  pakKse  arched  liee: 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  iruitful  bed  and  borders 
In  Gods  rich  garden ;  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Sondays  of  man's  life) 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal,  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday,  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife ;  ^ 

More  plentUol  than  hope. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thon  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And,  where  the  week-days  trail  on  groond, 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth. 
Oh,  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 
Leaping  with  thee  ^m  seven  to  seven; 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven! 

THE   BOSOM  SIM.' 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  us  round! 

Parents  first  season  us ;  then  schoolmasters 

Deliver  to  us  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 
Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin, 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish,  of  all  sizes. 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in, 
Kbles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises, 
Blessings  beferehand,  ties  of  gratefulness. 

The  sound  of  gk)xy  ringing  in  our  ears ; 

Without,  our  shame ;  within,  our  consciences; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears: 

Tet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  arrajr 

One  cunning  bosom  sin  blows  quite  away. 


THOMAS  CAREW.    158»— 1639. 


Or  the  personal  histocy  of  Thomas  Carew  we  have  not  many  particulars. 
Re  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  alter  travelling  abroad,  was  received  with 
great  fevor  at  the  court  of  Charles  L  Ibr  his  elegant  manners  and  personal 
•ccomplisbmehts.  All  his  poems  are  short  and  occasional,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly pc^miar  at  the  time.  "Sprightly,  polished,  and  perspicuous,"  says 
Headley,  «  every  part  of  his  works  displays  the  man  of  sense,  gallantry,  and 

1  •m»«o«Mt  licviMdly  admlraMe  Ibr  tbe  weight,  number,  and  expreuton  of  tte  tbonKhtt,  •nd 
^tt»itep|»«B«tty  of  the  binffuafc;  unless,  Inaecd,  a  ftuAiiloiw  taste  should  oU)ect  to  the  latter 
Mr  or  the  atmi  lhie.**-CW»r<ii^. 

M 
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teeedlnf.  HebM  ih»  mm,  without  the  pedantiy  of  Waller,  and  perhaps  Ism 
coDoeit:"  and  OampbaU  remarks  diat  « his  poems  have  touches  of  eieganoe 
and  reAnement,  which  their  trifling  subjects  could  not  have  yielded  without 
a  delicate  and  deliberate  exerciM  of  the  fitncy;  and  he  unites  the  point  and 
polish  of  later  timM  with  many  of  the  genial  and  warm  tints  of  the  elder 
mnse.**  It  is  deeplj  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  employed  such 
talents  iJ^Km  wab^eotB  generally  so  trivial,  when  he  might  have  shone  in  the 
higher  walks  of  poetry,  and  built  for  fainiBelf  a  wide^read  fiune. 

■PITAPH  ON  TUB  UkDT  HART  VIULIBms. 
The  Lady  Mary  Yllliers  Um 
Under  this  stone :  With  weeping  eyes 
»  The  parents  that  first  gave  her  birth, 

And  their  sad  friends,  laid  her  in  ear& : 
If  any  of  them  (reader^  were 
Known  unto  thee^  shed  a  tear : 
Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem, 
As  dear  to  theoi  m  this  to  them; 
Though  a  stranger  to  this  plaoe^ 
Bewail  in  theirs,  thine  own  hard  caM; 
For  thou  perhaps  at  thy  return 
Mayst  find  thy  darling  in  an  urn. 

PEBSUASIONS  TO  LOYB. 

Starve  not  jrourself,  becauM  you  may 
Tliereby  make  me  pine  litray ; 
Nor  let  britde  beauty  make 
Tou  3rour  wImt  tfaons^ts  fonake : 
For  that  lovely  ftce  virUl  fiul; 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  bMuty's  frail; 
Tis  sooner  past,  His  sooner  done^ 
Than  snnuner's  rain,  or  winter's  sun: 
Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear ; 
Tis  gone,  while  we  but  ny  'tis  here. 
These  curious  looks  so  aptly  twined, 
Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind, 
Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 
White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
That  eye,  which  now  b  Onpid's  nett^ 
Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  the  rest 
Will  follow;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose^ 
Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose. 
And  what  will  then  become  of  all 
Those,  whom  now  you  Mrvants  callT 
Like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  doiM^ 
Theyll  fly,  and  seek  some  wanner  mm. 

PLBASmtS. 

Bewitching  siren  I  gilded  rottenness  I 
Thou  hast  with  cunning  artifice  display'd 
Th'  enamelled  outside,  and  the  honied  verge 
Of  the  fair  cup  where  deadly  poison  lurka. 
Within,  a  thousand  sorrows  dance  the  round; 
And,  like  a  shell,  pain  circles  thee  without. 
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Gikf  IB  the  4ikIow  waHi^  on  thy  t^aps, 

Which,  as  thy  joys  'gin  towards  their  west  decline, 

Both  to  a  giant's  spreading  Conn  extend 

Thy  dwTurfish  stature.     Thou  thyself  art  pain, 

Greedy  intense  desire ;  and  the  keen  edge 

Of  thy  fierce  appetite  oil  strangles  thee, 

And  cats  thy  slender  thread ;  but  still  the  terror 

And  apprehension  of  thy  hasty  end 

Mingles  with  gall  diy  most  refined  sweets : 

Tet  thy  Circean  charms  transform  &e  world. 

Captains  that  have  resisted  war  and  death, 

Nations  that  over  ftrtoDe  haTe  tininiph'd, 

Are  Ij  thy  nwgie  made  efieouBate : 

Empires,  that  knew  no  limits  but  the  pole^ 

HaTe  in  thy  H'anton  lap  melted  away. 

Thoa  wert  the  author  of  the  first  excess 

That  drew  this  reibrmation  on  the  gods ; 

Canst  diou,  then,  dream  those  powers  that  ftom  lMftt<aii 

Baoish'd  th*  efi*eot,  will  there  enthrone  the  cause  ? 

To  thy  Toluptnoos  den  fly,  witch,  from  hence ; 

There  clweU»  Icnr  eveflr  drown'd  i^  brutish  sense. 


GERYASE  MARKHAM. 


GtiTisi  MimwAy  was  a  yery  rcdimmions  writer  in  the  idgns  of  Eliza- 
beth, James  L,  and  Charles  L,  bat  neither  the  period  of  his  birth  nor  his 
dMth  has  been  ascertained.  He  oommenoed  author  about  the  year  1592,  and 
hfsd  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in  the  latter  put  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Hit  sdQcatkm  had  been  yery  liberal,  for  he  was  esteemed  a  good  olastioal 
HhohK,  and  was  well  yeraed  in  the  French,  Iialiao,  and  Spanish  langiMgeiL 
He  seems  to  haye  been  a  general  compiler  for  the  booksellers,  writing  upon 
iinort  eyisy  sahieot  His  popularity  in  his  day  was  ttmy«lled,»HQr  of  hie 
veiks  leM^ng  mmMioas  editions.'  The  following  exoeUent  rwoedu  ave 
inn  hb  woiIb  on  Booeewifery  :*-« 

THX  eOOD  HOUSSWIFB. 

Next  unto  her  sanctity  and  liolmess  of  iiie>  it  is  meet  UmU  our 
English  houaewife  be  a  woman  of  ^reat  modesty  and  temperanoe, 
*•  well  inwardly  as  outwardly ;  inwardly,  a;8  in  her  behavior 
^  carnage  towards  her  husband,  wherein  she  shall  shun  all  vio- 
kace  of  rage,  passion,  and  humor,  coveting  less  to  direct  than  to 

"•  in  »n  (  ■  ^m     ^»|i  I,         I    I  ■  >  I       f      I  I'  ■!  >  W      WW      "PI    ■ ■ 

lil»s  Ht  «r  M  works  la LowBdMfa  ••  BMlosrapiiri''  m.  nil, sad  tnSrake**  -aMkirwrnk" 
LMttfwtaltat  "OnnmUtanurls,'' T.  lO-^ir. 

tlMMtglvvtlMtltleMseukMltyi  "llw  Siigttiia«M^WU^eQ*lalataff  the  tnwaid  sad  oab- 
vnivhtMiwlildioagMtDkstaaaaviifSlwapisa.   MbwSklBteFhvalamohlnfiwrf  <»ooksi7, 
■  arnKfe»4Wtlii»«tal(orderlaroCgiintftia«a,p(Menrla9ora]lMrts  ot^irtam,tam^ 
iil%4Mlllrtl0B%p«rtaM«.iiiMlaffafiMO|,limv,flu;flMdc^  sad  dytac  tks 

•  «f  eiifrtBa,  ««M  of  mltlDft  of  OiC*,  tkeif  esoelteat  rolM  tn  flunOlst;  ot  braw^ 
«i4<Ctar  tMacsbOoBSlBf  touboiiMhold.   A  wortc  geaenlly  «pproT«d,  aad  now  tbt  «lgMfe 
«^  Mwii  s^iayilad,  pTiad,  md  mada  mo^  priJIrtli  sad  muinwn  »r  an  wmm,  «i  tfcs  ■■■— I 
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be  directed,  appearing  erer  tinto  him  pleaant*  amiable,  and  de- 
lightful ;  and,  though  occasion  of  mishaps  or  the  misgoyemment 
of  his  will  may  induce  her  to  contrary  thoughts,  yet  virtuously  to 
suppress  them,  and  with  a  mild  sufferance  rather  to  call  him  heme 
from  his  error,  than  with  the  strength  of  anger  to  abate  the  least 
spark  of  his  evil;  calling  into  her  mind,  that  evil  and  uncomely 
language  is  deformed,  though  uttered  even  to  servants ;  but  most 
monstrous  and  u^ly,  when  it  appears  before  the  presence  of  a 
husband :  outwardly,  as  in  her  apparel  and  diet,  both  which  she 
shall  proportion  according  to  the  competency  of  her  husband's 
estate  and  calHng,  making  her  circle  rather  strait  than  large :  for 
it  is  a  rule,  if  we  extend  to  the  uttermost,  we  take  away  increase ; 
if  we  go  a  hair's  breadth  beyond,  we  enter  into  consumption ;  but 
if  we  preserve  any  part,  we  build  strong  forts  against  the  adver- 
saries of  fortune,  provided  that  such  preservation  be  honest  and 
conscionable. 

To  conclude,  our  English  housewife  must  be  of  chaste  thoaghts* 
stout  courage,  patient,  untired,  watchful,  diligent,  witty,  pleasant, 
constant  in  friendship,  full  of  good  neighborhood,  wise  in  dis- 
course, but  not  frequent  therein,  sharp  and  quick  of  speech,  but 
not  bitter  or  talkative,  secret  in  her  affiiirs,  comfortable  in  her  coun- 
sels, and  generally  skilful  in  the  worthy  knowledges  which  do 
belong  to  her  vocation. 


GEORGE  SANDYS.    1587—1643. 


This  eminent  sacred  poet,  the  son  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  was  bom  la 
1587,  and  in  his  eleventh  year  he  entered  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oifbsd,  He  spent 
many  years  in  travelling  in  the  East,  visiting  Asia  Minor,  Paleadne,  Persia, 
Egypt,  &c.;  and  notwithstanding  the  labors  of  more  reoent  travellers,  his 
MTorks  still  have  a  high  reputation,  and  are  still  referred  to  as  of  die  first  an- 
theoddtj  and  credit  To  an  ardent  spirit  of  curiosity  and  xesearcb,  he  united 
a  pure  and  discriminating  taste,  and  a  spirit  of  true  piety.    He  died  in  1643.* 

The  principal  poedcal  work  of  Sandys  is  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  incomparably  the  most  poetical  in  the  English  language,  but  yet,  at  the 
present  day,  scarcely  known. 

THB   LAMEBTTATION  OF  DAVID  OVER  SAUL  ASD  JOHATHAM. 

Thy  beauty,  Israel,  is  fled, 

Sunk  to  the  dead; 
How  are  the  valiant  iallen!  die  slain 

Thy  mountains  stain. 
Oh!  let  it  not  in  Gath  be  known, 
Nor  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon; 
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Hieirdiredelic^tl 
Lest  in  the  torreiuof  our  woe, 

Their  pleasure  flow : 
Lest  their  triumphant  daughters  ring 
Their  cymbals,  and  their  paeans  sing. 

Ton  hills  of  Gilboa,  never  may 

Tou  offerings  pay ; 
No  morning  dew,  nor  fhiitfhl  showers, 

dothe  ymi  with  ftiwerc: 
SbiiI  and  his  amit  there  made  %  q>oil, 
As  if  tmtoooh'd  with  saored  oiL 

Tha  bow  of  noble  Jonadian 

Groat  battles  won; 
His  arrows  on  the  mighty  fed, 

With  slaughter  red. 
Sanl  nerer  raised  his  arm  in  vain, 
His  sword  still  glutted  with  the  slain. 

How  lovely!  0  how  pleasant!  when 

Thej  lived  widi  men  f 
Than  eagles  swiAer;  strooger  fiir 

Than  fions  are : 
Whom  love  ia  life  so  strongly  tied. 
The  strolce  of  death  could  not  divide. 

Sad  Israel's  daughters,  weep  for  Saul ; 

Lament  his  fidl. 
Who  fed  you  with  the  earth's  increase, 

And  crowned  with  peace ; 
With  robes  of  Tynan  purple  decked, 
And  gems  which  8{>ariEluig  light  refleot 

How  are  thy  worthies  by  the  sword 

Of  war  devour'd  1 
O  Jonathan!  the  better  part 

Of  my  torn  heart! 
The  savage  rocks  have  drunk  thy  blood : 
My  brother!  O  how  kind!  how  good! 

Thy  lore  was  great;  0  never  more 

To  man,  man  bore  I 
No  woman,  when  most  passionate, 

Loved  at  diat  rate ! 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  fight! 
They  and  their  glory  set  in  night! 

The  £)Uowing  is  a  part  of  his  preface  to  his  travels,  admirable  alike  foi  the 
hmatf  and  piety  of  its  spirit,  and  ibr  the  vigor  of  its  style  :— 

THS   FALL  OF  ANCIENT  EMPIRES. 

The  parts  I  speak  of  are  the  most  renowned  coontries  and  king- 
doms :  once  the  seats  of  most  glorioue  and  triumphant  empir^ ; 
the  theatres  of  rabr  and  heroical  actions ;  the  soils  enriched  with 
til  earthly  felicities;  the  pkices  where  nature  Imth  produced  her 

16 
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wonderful  woiks ;  wheve  taU  and  aeiemcot  have  been  inTeiitad, 
and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  Tirtae,  p(^Gy,  and  ciyility  hate 
been  planted,  have  flourished :  and,  lastly,  where  God  himself 
did  place  his  own  commonwealth,  gave  laws  and  oracles,  inspired 
his  prophets,  sent  angels  to  conrerse  with  men ;  above  all,  where 
the  S(m  of  God  descended  to  become  man ;  where  he  honored  the 
earth  with  his  beautiful  steps^  wrought  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, triumphed  over  death,  and  ascended  into  glory.  Which 
countries,  once  so  glorious  and  &mous  for  their  happy  estate,  are 
now,  through  vice  and  ingratitude,  beccnne  the  most  deplored 
spectacles  of  extreme  misery.  They  remain  waste  and  overgrown 
with  bushes,  receptacles  of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers; 
large  territories  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited;  goodly  cities 
made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins,  glorious  tern- 
]^  either  subverted  or  prostituted  to  impiety ;  true  religion  dis- 
countenanced and  oppressed ;  all  nobility  extinguished ;  no  light 
of  learning  permitted,  nor  virtue  cherished ;  vicnence  and  lapiae 
insulting  over  all,  and  leavinff  no  security  save  to  an  abject  mind 
and  unlooked-on  poverty ;  which  calamities  of  theirs,  so  great  and 
deserved,  are  to  the  rest  of  the  wcnrld  as  threatening  instructions. 
For  assistance  wherein,  I  hare  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of 
their  present  condition ;  but,  so  far  as  convenience  might  permit, 
presented  a  brief  view  of  the  former  estates  and  first  antiquities 
of  thoee  people  and  countries :  thence  to  draw  a  i^ght  image  of  the 
frailty  of  man,  the  mutabib'ty  of  whatsoever  is  worldly ;  and  as- 
surance that  as  there  is  nothing  unchang^bie  saving  God,  so  no- 
thing stable  but  by  his  grace  and  proteoli^ft. 


WILLIAM  CHILLINGWORTH.    1602—1644. 

Ohx  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  one 
of  the  ahlest  opposers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  is  William 
Chillingworth.  He  was  bom  in  Oxford,  in  1602,  and  studied  ^eie.  Soon 
after  taking  his  degree,  a  Jesuit,  by  the  name  of  Fsdier,  argued  him  hilo  a 
belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  and  he  oonsequeiidf  went  to  tha  Jeooits' 
college  at  Douay,  and  there  studied  for  some  time.  But  hii  iHands  iDduoed 
him  to  return  to  Oxford,  where,  after  additi<»iBl  study  of  the  points  of  difier- 
ence  between  the  Papists  and  Protestants,  he  was  couTinced  of  his  error^  and 
in  his  great  work,  soon  after  published,  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Protestants 
a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,**  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  able  defend* 
ers  of  the  Protestant  church  that  England  ever  produced.  In  it,  he  maiotaiDS 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  &e  only  rule  to 
which  appeals  ought  to  be  niade  in  theological  coatioveniet.  nesa  pcnats 
he  proves  oonolusively,  and  the  work  has  ever  beea  considered  «b  a  oMdel 
of  perftpiooous  teasaning. 

i^onkie^  itt  oao  of  his  woric«,  albr  iottiBg  forth  the  ipeat  impcctai^ 
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►  ^  lh»  art  of  yfldriiig»Myt,  »Tka»  mmt  <j8ob»  right  i 
wiifaom  which  penpioittiy  serves  but  to  expose  the  speaker.  And  for  BttBi» 
hig  thiB  end,  I  should  propose  the  constant  reading  of  Chillingworth,  who  Itj 
his  example,  will  both  teach  perspicuity  and  the  way  of  right  reasoning,  bet* 
ter  than  any  work  I  know,"  And  Gibbon,  the  historian,  alluding  to  oux 
andkor,  on  his  recantation  from  popery,  says,  **Hi8  new  creed  was  built  on 
ttke  principle,  that  the  Bible  is  our  sole  judge,  and  private  reason  <mr  sole 
mterpreter;  and  he  most  ably  maintains  this  position  in  the  •Beligion  of  a 
Protesiant,'  a  book  which  is  still  esteened  tba  most  solid  dafiRoca  of  tlia  fi» 


^     THE   NBCBSSITY   OF   AN   UNADULTERATED   SCRIPTURE. 

He  that  wotdd  tisurp  an  absokile  lordship  and  tyrnnnj  over  any 
peopie,  need  not  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  difficulty  d*  alno- 
ffating  and  disannulling  the  laws,  made  to  maintain  the  conumm 
Hberty;  for  he  may  frustrate  their  intenti  and  Gompass  his  own 
designs  as  well,  if  he  can  get  the  power  and  authority  to  interpret 
them  as  he  pleases,  and  add  to  them  what  he  pleases,  and  to  have 
his  interpretations  and  additions  stand  for  laws :  if  he  can  rule  his 
people  by  his  laws,  and  his  laws  by  his  bwyers.  So  the  chnroh 
of  Kome,  lo  establish  her  tyranny  over  men's  consciences,  needed 
not  either  to  abolish  or  corrupt  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  pillars  and 
supporters  of  Christian  liberty :  but  the  more  expedite  way,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  successful,  was,  to  gain  the  c^iniofi 
and  esteem  of  the  public  and  authorized  interpreter  of  then,  and 
the  authority  of  adding  to  them  what  doariae  she  pleased,  mdev 
the  title  of  traditions  or  definitions.  The  matter  being  once-  thus 
ordered,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  made  in  efiect  not  your 
directors  and  judges,  (no  farther  than  you  please,)  but  your  ser- 
vants and  instrimients,  always  pressed  and  in  readiness  to  advance 
your  designs,  and  disabled  wholly  with  minds  so  quatified  to  pre* 
ludice  or  impeach  them ;  it  is  safs  for  you  to  put  a  crown  on  their 
head,  and  a  reed  in  their  hands,  and  to  bow  before  them,  and  cry, 
**  HaiU  King  of  the  Jews !"  to  pretend  a  great  deal  of  esteem,  and 
isspectyand  reverence  to  them,  as  here  you  do.  But  to  little  pur- 
pose 10  verbal  reverence  without  entire  subnaission  and  sincere 
obedience;  and,  as  our  Saviour  said  of  some,  so  the  scripture, 
could  it  speak,  I  believe  would  say  to  you,  **  Why  call  ye  me. 
Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  that  which  I  command  3rou  ?"  Cast  away 
the  vain  and  arrogant  pretence  of  infallibihty,  which  makes  your 
errws  incurable.  Leave  picturing  GJod,  and  worshipping  him  by 
nictures.  "  Teach  not  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men.*^ 
Debar  not  the  laity  of  the  testament  of  Christ's  blood.  Let  your 
poUie  players,  and  psalms,  and  hymns,  be  in  such  language  as 
f»  fer  toe  edifieation  of  the  scsistants.  Take  not  from  tbs  clergy 
thai  liberty  of  marriage  which  Christ  hath  left  them.  Do  not  im* 
po0e  upon  men  that  hum^ky  of  worshipping  angels  wbieb  Bi» 
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Bnloaidmns.  Teadi  no  more  proper  BBarifices  of  Ckritt  Imt 
one.  Acknowledge  them  tbat  die  in  Christ  to  be  l^essed,  and  **  to 
rest  from  their  labors."  Acknowledcfe  the  sacrament  after  conse- 
cration to  be  bread  and  wine,  as  well  as  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
Let  not  the  weapons  of  your  warfare  be  ^^arnal,  such  as  are  mas- 
sacres, treasons,  persecutions,  and,  in  a  word,  all  means  either 
violent  or  fraudulent :  these  and  other  things^  which  the  scripture 
eranmaads  you,  do,  and  then  we  AaHi  willingly  gi^e  you  such  tes- 
timony as  you  deserve ;  but  till  you  do  so,  to  talk  of  estimation* 
respect,  and  reverence  to  the  scripture,  is  nothing  else  but  talk. 

SCRIPTURE  ALONE  TUB  RULE  OF   FAITH. 

This  presumptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  men  upon  the 
words  of  Qod,  the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  general  words 
n<*  God,  and  laying  them  upon  men's  consciences  together,  under 
tlie  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation ;  this  vain  conceit  that 
vre  can  speak  of  the  things  of  God  better  than  in  the  words  of 
God :  this  deifying  our  own  interpretations,  and  tyrannous  enforc- 
ing them  upon  others :  this  restraining  of  the  word  of  God  frtrai 
tliat  latitude  and  generality,  and  the  understandings  of  men  from 
that  hbeity,  wherein  Chnst  and  the  apostles  left  them,  is,  and 
hath  been,  the  only  fountain  of  all  the  schisms  of  the  church,  and 
that  which  makes  them  immortal;  the  common  incendiary  of 
Christendom,  and  that  which  (as  I  said  before^  tears  into  pieces, 
not  the  coat,  but  the  bowels  and  members  of  Cnrist.    Take  away 
these  walls  of  separation,  and  all  will  quickly  be  <Hie.   Take  away 
this  pereecuting,  buminp,  cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  sub- 
scribing to  the  words  of  men,  as  the  words  of  God ;  require  of 
Christians  only  to  believe  Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master  but 
liim  only ;  let  those  leave  claiming  infaUibility  that  have  no  tit^ 
to  it,  and  let  them  that  in  their  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  Hke- 
wise  in  their  actions ;  in  a  word,  take  away  tyranny,  which  is 
the  devil's  instrument  to  support  errors,  and  superatitions,  tnd 
impieties,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  which  could  not  other^ 
wise  long  withstand  the  power  of  truth ;  I  say,  take  away  tyranny^ 
and  restore  Christians  to  their  just  and  full  liberty  of  captivrnting 
their  understanding  to  scripture  only,  and  as  rivera,  when  they 
have  a  firee  pa^ge,  run  all  to  the  ocean,  so  it  may  well  be  hqied, 
by  God's  blessing,  that  universal  liberty,  thus  modehited,  may 
quickly  reduce  Christendom  to  truth  and  unity. 

THE   SIN   OF  DVELLINO. 

We  are  so  far  from  seeking  that  honor  which  is  of  God,  ftouk 
endearoriAg  to  attain  unto,  or  so  much  as  countenancing  BUcb 
vutttBSt  wluoh  God  hath  often  professed  that  he  will  exalt 
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gfcmiyt  ttich  as  hulmlky,  and  pe^tty  beuitlg  of  a^mjet*  tluil 
we  pfaee  oar  honor  and  reputation  in  the  contiaiy ;  that  is  cooaiad 
iflibie  aad  generous  in  the  world's  (^ioion,  which  is  odious  and 
abominaUe  in  the  sight  of  God.  K  thy  brother  a&nd  or  injurs 
tiiee,  forgire  him,  audi  Christ ;  if  he  proceed,  forgire  him :  what, 
nntil  seyen  times  ?  Ay,  until  seventy  times  seyen  times.  But 
how  is  this  doctrine  received  now  in  the  world  T  What  counsel 
woold  men,  and  those  ncme  of  the  worst  sort*  give  thee  in  such  a 
eaae  ?  How  would  the  soberest,  discreetest,  well-bred  Christians 
advise  thee  T  Why  thus :  If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbor  have 
oflfered  thee  an  injury,  or  affront,  forgive  him  T  by  no  means ;  of 
all  things  in  the  world  take  heed  of  that :  thou  art  utterly  undone 
in  thy  reputation  then,  if  thou  dost  forgive  him.  What  is  lo  be 
dooe  then  T  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  rest,  let  all  other  business 
and  employment  he  laid  aside,  till  thou  hast  his  blood.  What !  a 
■uui's  Mood  for  an  injurious  passionate  speech,  for  a  disdainful 
kck  f  Nay,  this  is  not  all :  that  thou  mayest  gain  amongst  men 
the  reputation  of  a  discreet  well-tempered  murderer,  be  sure  thou 
kill^thim  not  in  passion,  when  thy  blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the 
piovocaticMi,  but  proceed  with  as  much  temper  and  settledness  of 
reason*  wiih^as  much  discretion  and  preparedness,  as  thou  wouldst 
to  die  €<Bnmunion :  aAer  some  several  days*  meditation,  invite  him, 
mildly  sad  a&bly,  into  some  retired  place ;  and  there  let  it  be  put 
to  the  trial,  whether  thy  life  or  his  must  answer  the  injury. 

Oh  mast  horrible  Christianity !  That  it  should  be  a  most  sure 
settled  way  for  a  man  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the 
wi^ld,  if  he  shall  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ's, 
which  is  as  necessary  to  be  observed  by  him,  if  he  have  any  hope 
of  attaining  heaven,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for  the  sustaining  of  his 
life  I  That  ever  it  should  enter  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  to 
walk  so  exactly  and  curiously  contrary  to  the  ways  of  God ;  that 
wheireas  he  every  day  and  hour  sees  himself  contemned  and 
despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  servant,  his  creature,  upon  whom 
he  might  (without  any  possible  imputation  of  unrighteousness) 
pour  down  the  pki^  of  his  fierce  wrath  and  indignation;  yet 
He,  n<Awithstanding,  is  patient  and  long-sufiering  towards^  thee, 
hoping  thftt  his  long-sufiering  may  lead  thee  to  repentance,  and 
earnestly  desiring  and  solicitmg  thee  by  his  ministers  to  be  recon- 
eiled  ufiUo  him  I  Yet,  that  thou,  for  all  this,  for  a  blow  in  anger, 
it  may  be,  for  a  word,  or  less,  shouldst  take  upon  thee  to  send 
his  soul,  or  thine,  or,  it  may  be,  both,  clogged  and  pressed  with 
all  your  sins  unrepented  of,  (ibr  thou  canst  not  be  so  wild  as  to 
thic^  tbon  canst  repent  of  thy  sins,  and  yet  resolve  upon  such  a 
husiness,^  to  expect  your  sentence  before  the  jndgnfceni  oeat  <rf 
Qed ;  wufully  and  irrecoverably  to  deprive  yourselves  of  ail  those 
Ueased  meuis  whkh  God  had  oontuved  for  your  salvation,  the 
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power  of  his  word,  the  eiRcacy  and  virtue  of  his  sMmments,  all 
which  you  shall  utterly  exclude  yourselves  from,  and  leave  your- 
selves m  such  a  state,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  Grod's  power  to  do 
you  any  good  !* 

atrmmmtktiut,  " T%t /M kttk 9tU ki kk ktmrt,  tknt k no  God." 


FRANCIS  QUARLEa    1692—1644. 

Fbaitcis  QuAmLU  was  bom  at  Stewards,  near  Romford,  Essex,  in  1592. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  went  to  Lin- 
ooixk'B  Inn,  where  *<  he  studied,"  says  his  widow,  <«  the  laws  of  England,  not 
■o  much  out  of  desire  to  benefit  hiznself  thereby,  as  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  to  oompose  suits  and  diflforences  between  them."  Subsequently  he  went 
over  to  Ireland,  and  became  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  there,  in  1641,  he  fled  to  England  for  safety,  and  died 
three  years  after. 

** There  is  not,"  says  Montgomery,  "in  English  literature  a  nam«  moM 
wronged  than  diat  of  Quariee;  wronged,  too,  by  those  who  ought  best  to  baT« 
discerned,  and  most  generously  acknowledged  his  merits  in  contradistinction 
to  his  defects."  True,  his  writings  are  occasionally  defiiced  by  vulgarisms 
and  defimned  by  quaint  conceits,  but  his  beauties  abundantly  atone  for  his 
defects;  the  latter  being  comparatively  few,  while  his  works  generally  are 
characterized  by  great  learning,  lively  fancy,  and  profound  jJfety.  «H©  too 
often,  no  doubt,"  says  Hcadley,  *<  mistook  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  for  tfa« 
inspiration  of  &ncy.  To  mix  the  waters  of  Jordan  and  Helicon  in  the  sanitt 
cup  was  reserved  for  die  hand  of  Milton ;  and  for  him,  and  him  only,  to  find 
the  beys  of  Mount  Olivet  equally  verdant  with  those  of  Parnassus.  Yet,  as 
the  effiisions  of  a  real  poetical  mind,  however  thwarted  by  untowardness  of 
snl^ect,  will  seldom  be  rendered  totally  abortive,  we  find  in  Quarles  original 
imagery,  striking  sentiment,  fertility  of  expression,  and  happy  combinations  ; 
with  a  compression  of  style  that  merits  the  observation  of  writers  of  verse.*' 

His  chief  poetical  works  are  his  «  Emblems,"  "Divine  Poema,"  and  «J<4> 
Militant,  with  Meditations  divine  and  moral."  His  *<  Emblems"  consist  of  a 
set  of  quaint  pictorial  designs,  referring  to  moral  and  religions  ideas,  and  erndh 
elucidated  by  appropriate  verses. 

O  THAT  THOU  W0ULD8T  HIDE  ME  IN  THE  GRAVE,  THAT  THOU  WOULDST 
KEEP  ME  IN  SECRET  UNTIL  THY  WRATH  BE  PAST. 

Ah !  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  what  path  untrod 
Shall  I  seek  out  to  'scape  the  flaming  rod 
Of  ray  ofl'ended,  of  my  angry  Go<I  ? 

1  •*  wni  you  intrutt  ^  to  KUKOSKsmi,  and  Sbertf  to  dbspom  I  WBI  yon  coasUtato  ttew  ladito- 
ton,  who  desplM  yon,  and  dc«plM  eqaal  1rw%  and  wage  war  wttb  the  eternal  prtndptoa  of  Joatlotti 
Had  the  dndliat  doatroyed  your  netgUtwr;  had  your  own  tather  been  killed  by  the  man  who  eol^ta 
your  auflkace;  iiad  your  aon,  laid  low  by  bin  band,  been  brooght  to  your  door  pale  in  death  and  wel- 
terli^  In  blood,  would  you  tben  think  the  crime  a  smaU  one  r  Would  you  honor  wah  yo«r  *wy^ 
denoe,  andelerateio  power  by  your  totk,  the  gnilty  monster?  And  what  woidd  yxm  think  of  yoev 
aalshhora,  if;  regardle»t  of  your  agony,  they  thouU  reward  blm  r  And  yet,  tueh  aeenea  of  nnattcnK 
hie  anguish  are  mulUpUed  every  year.  Every  year  Uie  duellist  is  cntUng  down  the  ni«^gtit>or  oC 
tomtbodf,**  fcc  Read-an  admirable  sermon  entlUed  '^Reosedy  fOr  DuelllBf,'*  hy  Aev. 
Beecher,  D.  D.,  ddtTerod  ataortly  after  Aleaaiktar  BusOton  was  mmdered  hy  Aarea  Burr. 


When  ihaU  I  siycmnif  irhat  UmI  Ma  iviU  hide 
My  head  from  thunder  ?  where  shall  I  abide, 
Until  his  flames  be  quench'd  or  laid  aside  ? 

What  if  my  feet  should  take  their  hasty  flight, 
And  seek  protection  in  the  shades  of  nightf 
Alas !  no  shades  can  blind  the  God  of  light 

What  if  my  soul  should  take  the  wings  of  day, 
And  find  some  desert;  if  she  springs  away, 
The  wings  of  Vengeance  clip  as  fast  as  they. 

What  if  some  solid  rock  should  entertain 
My  frighted  sonll  can  solid  rocks  restrain 
The  stroke  of  Justice  and  not  cleaye  in  twain) 

Nor  sea,  nor  shade,  nor  shield,  nor  rock,  nor  care. 

Nor  silent  deserts,  nor  the  sullen  grave. 

What  flame-eyed  Fury  means  to  smite,  can  sare. 

Tis  yain  to  flee ;  till  gentle  Mercy  show 

Her  better  eye,  ihe  fiirther  off"  we  go, 

The  swing  cdf  Justice  deals  the  mightier  blow. 

Th'  ingenvkous  child,  corrected,  doth  not  fly 
His  angry  mother's  hand,  but  clings  more  nigh, 
And  quenches  with  his  tears  her  flwming  eye. 

Great  God  I  there  is  no  safety  here  below ; 

Thou  art  my  fortress,  thou  that  secm'st  my  foe ; 

Tts  thou,  that  ttrik'st  the  stroke,  nmst  guard  tli^  blow. 

THE   WORLD. 

Sbe^s  empty:  hark!  she  sounds:  there's  nothing  there 

But  noise  to  fill  thy  ear ; 
Thy  yain  inquiry  can  at  length  but  And 

A  blast  of  murmuring  wind : 
It  is  a  cask  that  seems  as  full  as  lair, 

But  merely  tunn'd  with  air. 
Fond  youth,  go  build  thy  hopes  on  better  grounds ; 

The  soul  that  vainly  fbimds 
Her  joys  upon  this  world,  but  feeds  on  empty  sounds. 

She's  empty:  hark  I  she  sounds:  there's  noiliiing  in*tf 

The  spark-engeadaring  flint 
Shall  sooner  melt,  and  hardest  raunce>  shall  flrst 

Dissolve  and  quench  thy  thirst, 
£ra  this  &lso  world  shall  still  thy  stormy  breast 

With  smooth-iaoed  oahns  of  rest 
Thou  mayst  as  well  expect  meridian  light 

From  shades  of  black-mouth'd  night, 
As  m  this  empty  world  to  find  a  full  delight 

She's  empty:  hark!  she  sounds:  'tis  void  and  vast; 

What  if  some  flattering  blast 
Of  flatuous  honor  should  perchance  be  there, 

And  whisper  in  thine  ear? 


Its  Qui3ixa8»  [oumtAi  t^ 

It  it  b«t  wiMd,  aad  Mows  bm  wlMre  Ift  IH 

And  ranUheth  like  mist 
Poor  honor  earth  can  giTel  What  generous  mind 

Would  be  so  base  to  bind 
Her  hearen-bred  soul,  a  slave  to  serve  a  blast  of  wind  ? 

She^s  empty :  hark  1  she  sounds :  'tis  bat  a  ball 

For  fools  to  play  withal ; 
The  painted  film  but  of  a  stronger  bubble, 

That's  lined  with  silken  troubles 
It  is  a  world  whose  work  and  recreation 

Is  vanity  and  vexation ; 
A  hag,  repaired  with  vioe«oinplexioB*d  painty 

A  quest-bouse  of  complaint. 
It  is  a  saint,  a  fiend ;  worse  fiend  when  most  a  saint 

She's  empty:  harkl  she  sounds:  His  vain  and  void. 

Whaf t  here  to  be  eqoy'd 
But  grief  and  sickness,  and  large  bills  of  sorrow, 

Brawn  now  and  crossed  to-morrow  ? 
Or,  what  are  men  but  pufis  of  d3ring  breath, 

Revived  with  living  death? 
Fond  youth,  O  build  thy  hopes  on  surer  grounds 

Than  what  dull  flesh  propounds: 
Trust  not  this  hoUow  world ;  she's  emp^ :  hark !  she  soands 

MBRCY  TEMPERING  JUSTICE, 

Had  not  the  mildw  hand  of  Meroy  broke 
The  fiirioas  violence  of  that  &tal  stroke 
Ofiended  Justice  struck,  we  had  been  quite 
Lost  in  the  shadows  of  eternal  night 
Thy  mercy.  Lord,  is  like  the  morning  sun. 
Whose  beams  undo  what  sable  night  hath  done ; 
Or  like  a  stream,  the  current  of  whose  course, 
Restrained  awhile,  runs  with  a  swiAer  force. 
Oh  I  let  me  glow  beneath  those  sacred  beams, 
And  after,  bathe  me  in  those  silver  streams ; 
To  Thee  alone  my  sorrows  shall  appeal : 
Hath  earth  a  wound  too  hard  for  heaven  to  healf 

Though  in  his  day  Quarles  was  mostly  known  as  a  poeti  he  was  also  the 
author  of  a  few  prose  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  •*  Enchindion,^ 
containing  Institutions  divine,  contemplative,  practical,  moral,  ethical,  eco- 
nomical, political**  Of  this,  Hehdley  remarks,  <*  had  this  little  piece  been 
written  at  Athens  or  Rome,  its  audior  would  have  been  classed  with  the 
wise  men  of  his  country."    The  following  are  some  ^[Mcimens  of  it  >— 

If  thou  be  ambitious  of  honor,  and  yet  fearful  of  the  canker  of 
honor,  envy,  so  behave  th3rself,  that  opinion  may  be  satisfied  in 
this,  that  thou  seekest  merit,  and  not  fame ;  and  that  thou  attri* 
butest  thy  prefennent  mther  to  Providence  than  thy  own  virtue. 
Honor  is  a  due  debt  to  the  desenrer ;  and  who  ever  envied  the 

lor  iv  (n).  MID,**  and  x^  (dkcftO.  "tkahand:**— OTnOdnr  InIS  «la  ttas  fen^*  « 
I  itUute  Ml  Mi  traMi^iit  fW  WttwptctiTt  Jls'vtoiif  tx.  SM^ 


ptjment  of  a  debt  T    A  joet  advaDeement  ia  a  pxondMrtkl  act  | 
and  who  eyer  envied  the  act  of  Plrovidence  ? 

If  evil  men  speak  good,  or  good  men  evil,  of  thy  convereatieny 
eimnine  all  thy  actions,  and  suspect  thyself,  j^t  if  evil  men 
speak  evil  of  thee,  hold  it  as  thy  hcmor ;  and,  by  wa^  of  thank* 
fulness,  love  them ;  but  upon  condition  that  they  contmue  to  hate 


To  tremble  at  the  sight  of  thy  sin,  makes  thy  faith  the  less  apl 
to  tremble :  the  devils  beKeve  and  tremble,  b^ause  they  tremble 
at  what  they  believe ;  their  belief  brings  trembling :  thy  tremUiDg 
brings  belief. 

If  thou  desire  to  be  truly  valiant,  fear  to  do  any  injury :  he 
that  fears  not  to  do  evil,  is  always  afraid  to  suffer  evil ;  he  that 
never  fears,  is  desperate ;  and  he  that  fears  always,  is  a  coward. 
He  is  the  true  valiant  man,  that  dares  nothing  but  what  he  may, 
and  fears  nothing  but  what  he  ought. 

If  thou  stand  guilty  of  oppression,  or  wrongMly  posseat  of 
another's  right,  see  thou  make  restitution  before  thou  givest  an 
alms :  if  otherwise,  what  art  thou  but  a  thief,  and  miucest  Qod 
thy  receiver  T 

When  thou  prayest  for  spiritual  graces,  let  thy  prayer  be  abso- 
lute; when  for  temporal  blessings,  tdd  a  clause  of  Qod^s  pleasure: 
m  both,  with  faith  and  humiliation :  so  shalt  thou,  undoubtedly, 
receive  what  thou  desirest,  or  more,  or  better.  Never  pmyett 
ri^tfy  made,  was  made  unheard;  or  heard,  ungranted. 

Not  to  give  to  the  poor,  is  to  take  from  him.  Not  to  feed  the 
hungry,  if  thou  hast  it,  is  to  the  utmost  of  thy  power  to  kill  him. 
That,  therefore,  thou  mayst  avoid  both  sacrilege  and  murder,  be 
charitable. 

Hath  any  wronged  thee  t  Be  bravely  revenged :  slight  it,  and 
the  work's  oegun  ;  forgive  it,  and  'tis  finished :  he  is  l^ow  him- 
self that  is  not  above  an  injury. 

Qaze  not  on  beauty  too  much,  lest  it  blast  thee ;  nor  too  long, 
lest  it  blind  thee ;  nor  too  near,  lest  it  burn  thee :  if  thou  like  it, 
it  deceives  thee ;  if  thou  love  it,  it  disturbs  thee ;  if  thou  lust  after 
it,  it  destroys  thee  :  if  virtue  accompany  it,  it  is  the  heart's  para- 
dise ;  if  vice  associate  it,  it  is  the  soul's  purgatory :  it  is  the  wise 
man's  bonfire,  and  the  fool's  furnace. 

Use  law  and  physic  only  for  necessity;  they  that,  use  them 
otherwise,  abuse  themselves  into  weak  bodies  and  light  purses : 
they  are  good  remedies,-  bad  businesses,  and  worse  recrea- 
tions. 

If  what  thou  hast  received  from  Ood  thou  sharest  to  the  poor, 
thou  hast  gained  a  blessing  by  the  hand ;  if  what  thou  hast  taken 
fhxnjhe'  poor,  Aougivest  to  God,  thou  hast  purchased  a  curse 
into  Qae  bargaiiu    B#  tW.p^it^  to  pious  uses  what  he  hath  got 


fcjr  impKNis  nsaxjf  robs  the  spittie*  to  makd  an  hospital ;  and  dw 
cry  of  the  one  will  out-plead  the  pmjreEs  of  the  other. 

Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  libeity,  lest  it  take  thee  piiaoiier. 
A  word  unspoken  is,  hkto  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine ;.  if 
rented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  thou  desire  to  be  held 
wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tcmgue. 

Wisdom  without  innocency  is  knavery;  innocency  without 
wisdom  is  foolery:  be,  therefore,  as  wise  as  serpents,  and  innocent 
as  doves.  The  subtihy  of  the  serpent  instructs  the  innocency  q£ 
^  dove ;  the  innocency  of  the  dove  corrects  the  subtilty  of  th^ 
serpent.    What  Qod  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  sepamto. 


WILLIAM  DRTOfMOND.    1585—1649. 

WxuuLX  DamncovDy  of  Hawdiomdeii,  the  fint  Scottiah  poet  that  wioto 
well  in  English,  was  bom  in  1585.  «  To  the  scholar  and  the  wit  he  added 
mverj  elegant  attainment  AfVer  forming  his  taste  at  the  Universitj  of  Edin- 
bnig^  he  enlarged  his  views  by  travelling  and  by  a  cultivation  of  the  modem 
languages.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  studied  the  law,  but  soon  left  it  ftr 
more  congenial  pursuits.  The  character  of  his  poetry  Is  various,  oonaisting 
of  sonnets,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  religious  and  other  poems.  His  soonets  are 
tiie  most  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  of  the  highest  excellence.  His  greatest 
ohaim  is,  unafiected  feeling,  and  unafieoted  language."'  His  feelings  were 
so  intense  on  the  side  of  the  royalists,  that  the  execution'Of  Charles  is  «ud  to 
have  hastened  his  death,  which  todc  place  at  the  close  of  the  same  yeai^ 
Deoembei^  1649.    The  following  are  specimens  of  his  sonnets'  :— 

THE   PRAISE  OF   A   SOLrfARY   LIFE. 

Thrioe  happy  he,  who  by  some  shady  grove, 

Far  firom  die  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own ; 
Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone. 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  Love. 

0  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonioas  moan^ 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widowed  dove, 

Than  tiiose  smooth  whiq>erings  near  a  prinoe*s  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve  I 

01  how  more  sweet  is  zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embalmed,  which  new4x>in  ilowers  unlbld, 

Than  that  applause  vam  honor  dolh  beqaeath  1 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  dnmk  in  goldl 
The  world  is  fhll  of  horrors,  tioubles,  slights : 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

t  Tbtotara  wM  ortiiiially  •ppMed  to  »  Vuu^Mnm,  or  reoeptaole  Iftr  p<r»0M  aibcled  wtk  iBptosf, 
Sat  afttrwsfds  to  an  boqittid  of  any  kind. 
tlflli«tp0ollvo  amnr,  ts.  SM. 

ri'B  aoaait^  I  thkdw  come  M  OMT  M  ateoik  say  oIlNn  to  tks  porlMkm  of  Ikte  kte* 
!^  wMob  rtwold  entbody  a  MBtlmeiit,  Midevvry  atedo  ofa  MSttBtati  so  a  vulM  1 
r,  wttli  tbe  extnvvvBaM  sr  Sgliiasas  vf  s  i 
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Sleep,  Silence'  child,  tweet  fiither  of  soft  rest, 

Prince,  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  bringpi 

Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings, 
Sole  comibrter  of  minds  with  grief  oppressed  j 

Lo,  by  thy  charming  rod,  all  breathing  Ihings 
Lie  slumbering,  with  £>rgetfulness  possessed, 

And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wingfi 
ThoQ  spar'st^  alasl  who  cannot  be  thy  guest 

Since  I  am  thine,  0  come,  bat  with  that  &ce 
To  inward  light,  which  thou  art  wont  to  show, 
With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe ; 

Or  ifj  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace. 
Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath; 
I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 

The  hdy  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  was  snddenly  snatcibed 
away  bf  death,  and  the  sonnets  which  dwell  as  his  own  afflictions  are  at 
fldl  of  true  feeling  as  poetic  merit 

OM  SPRING. 

Sweet  Spring,  thon  tum'sti  with  all  Ay  goodly  train, 
Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  with  flowers ; 

The  zeph3rr8  curi  the  green  locks  of  the  plain, 
The  clouds  finr  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  their  showers. 
Thou  tum*8t,  sweet  youth — ^but,  ah !  my  pleasant  hours, 

And  happy  days,  with  thee  come  not  again ; 

The  sad  memorials  only  of  my  paki 
Do  with  thee  turn,  which  turn  my  sweets  in  soars. 

Thou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wast  beibre, 
Delicious,  wanton,  amiable,  fair ; 
But  she  whose  breath  embalmVl  thy  wholesome  aii 

Is  gone ;  nor  gold  nor  gems  her  can  restore. 
Neglected  Yirtue,  seasons  go  and  come, 
When  thine  forgot  lie  closed  in  a  tomb. 

What  doth  it  serve  to  see  sun^s  burning  fiusel 
And  skies  enamell'd  with  both  Indies'  goldl 
Or  moon  at  nic^t  in  jetty  chariot  roU'd, 

And  aH  the  glory  of  that  starry  plaoef 
What  doth  it  serre  earth's  beau^  to  behold, 

Tlie  mountain's  pride,  the  meadow's  flowery  giaoe; 
The  stately  oomelineM  of  ibrests  old, 

The  sport  of  floods  whioh  would  themselv^i  embrace  f 
What  doib  it  aenre  lolieav  the  sylirame'  10091, 

The  wantcai  JBede,  the  nightiiagale's  sad  strains, 
Which  in  dark  shadea  seem  to  deplore  my  wnngst 

For  what  ddh  aerye  all  that  this  world  eontaini^ 
Sith  dM,  ibr  whom  those  once  to  me  were  dea^ 
J'lo  part  of  them  can  have  now  with  me  here  1 

TO  R18  LUTX. 

Hy  lute,  be  as  thou  wast,  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  sooie  shady  gro^ra,         ^^ 

i  fTma^A**  IaJvm  ■seAte  «*«twawt>'' 


1991  ioumuw.  liHtrnmymmt 

WhflA  immftlodkwig  wiadbi  butma^e  thee  more, 
And  birds  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

Sith  that  dear  voice  which  did  tliy  sounds  approve, 
Which  Qsed  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow, 

Is  reft  from  earth  to  tune  those  spheres  above, 
WbaX  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  ? 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more, 
But  orphan  waitings  to  the  fainting  ear ; 
Each  stop  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tear; 

Be  therefore  silent  as  in  woods  before : 
Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign. 
Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

TO  THB   NieHTINOALB. 

Sweet  bird,  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours^ 
Of  winters  past  or  coming  void  of  cwre^ 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  preeent  «re. 

Fair  seasons,  budding  qprajrs,  sweet«nelllng  flowers 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leaiy  bowers 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare, 
And  whiat  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 

(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs. 

And  lift  a  reverent  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  1 
Sweet  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angel's  lays. 


RICHARD  CBASHAW.    Died  1650.> 

RicmuiD  Cbashjlw,  a  religious  poet,  an  aooomplished  scholar,  and  a  power 
fill  and  popular  preacher,  was  bom  in  London,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
nnknown.  His  father  was  an  author,  and  a  preacher  of  the  Temple  choicfa, 
London.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  where  he  published  his  sacred 
poems  of  (( Steps  to  the  Temple."  In  the  year  1644  he  was  ejeeted  fiom  his 
Uving  on  reftuing  to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant,  and  soon  afterwards  he  pro- 
fessed his  fiiith  in  the  Roman  Church,  llirough  the  influence  of  his  friend 
Cowley,  &e  poet,  he  was  introduced  to  the  exiled  Queen  Henrietta,  who  ob- 
tained for  him  a  snoaH  office  at  Rome,  where  he  died  about  the  ytear  1650. 

The  poems  of  Crashaw  are  not  mneh  known,  but  they  <misplay  delicate 
fimcy,  great  tenderness,  and  shignlar  beauty  of  dietion."  «He  has,'*  says 
Headley,  « originality  in  many  parts,  and  as  a  translator  is  entitled  to  thd 
highest  praise.*  To  his  attainments,  which  were  ntuneroos  and  elegant,  all 
his  biographers  have  borne  witness.*'  The  lines  on  a  prayer-book,  Coleridge 
oonslders  one  of  the  best  poems  in  our  language. 

■  * 

iFUMtandtetnll  to  tine  aloM  ara  gtven 
Tbt  two  BKMt  Morad  names  of  eiurth  and  heaven.— Co wuit. 
•  ftfi^  ia  Ms  •«  IMm  to  Akilaid,  luuborAMMA  iMply  ttoM  tUe  poet. 


LINKS  Off  A  PmATER-BOOK  «irr  t»  MS.  ». 
Lol  h6M  a  little  volume,  but  large  book, 
(Fear  it  not,  swee^ 
It  ifl  no  hypocrite,) 
Much  larger  in  itself  than  m  its  look. 
It  is,  in  one  rich  handful,  heaven  and  all- 
Heaven's  royal  hosts  encamp'd  thus  small: 
To  prove  that  true,  schools  msed  io  ten, 
A  thousand  aogeU  ki  ooe  potm  c«i  dvel. 

It  is  love's  great  artillery, 

Which  here  contracts  itself;  and  oomes  to  He 

Close  couoh'd  in  your  white  bosom,  and  ttm  Jb^fffWt 

As  fiom  a  snowy  forteeas  of  d^onoe, 

Against  the  ghostly  ioe  to  take  your  part, 

And  fcttiiy  the  bold  of  your  chaste  beartk 

It  is  the  armoxy  ef  light ; 

Let  ooBStaot  use  but  keep  it  bright, 

You'll  find  it  yields 
To  holy  bands  and  humble  beattv, 

More  swords  and  shields 
Than  sin  hath  snares  or  hell  bath  dvti. 

Only  be  sure 

The  hands  be  pur« 
That  hold  theee  weapons,  and  the  eyes 

Those  of  turtles,  chaste  and  ma. 
Wakeful  and  wise, 

Here  is  a  fHend  shall  tight  1^  yott. 
Hold  Wt  diis  book  before  your  bean, 
I<et  prayer  atone 'to  ptaiy  his  pa>t 
Botohl  the  heart 
That  studies  this  high  art 
Must  be  a  sure  housekeeper 
Andyetnoeleeper. 

Bear  soul,  be  strong, 

Meiggr'wiUoomoevekm& 
Ami  teiog  her  boiom  laiU  of  Measwgii-^ 

Flowers  ctf  never-&ding  grfioei^ 
To  make  immortal  dressings. 

For  wotHky  souls  i^o^e  wiie  enibhuM 
Store  up  themselves  fbr  Him  who  is  alete 
The  spouse  of  vifgins,  and  the  Wtia^'s  iM. 

Butif  ti»  m9b]0  Aridagiopm,  wh^  Heconid^ 
Shall  find  tUe  waffdgrii^  kmt  jrom  home^ 

Leaving  bfor  chaste  abode 

Tocf4abrDod 
Amongst  the  gByjnates  of^e,god  of  flies  f^ 

To  take  her  pleasure  and  to  pUgr, 

And  keep  the  devil's  hoHd^j 

To  <)ance  in  the  sunshine  of  some  emiling 

But  beguiliqg 
Sphere  of  sweet  and  8i«Br'd  lies ; 
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Of  «U  lUs  ludden  store 

Of  blessings,  and  ten  thousand  more 

Doabtless  he  will  itnloiid 
HiinieLf  some  other  where ; 

And  pour  abroad 
His  precious  sweets, 
On  iSnB  &ir  soul  whom  first  he  meets. 

0  &irl  0  fortonatel  0  rich!  0  dear! 

01  happy,  and  thziee  happy  she, 
Pear  oilyer-breaiBted  dove, 

Whoe'er  she  be, 
Whose  early  love, 
With  winged  vows, 

Hakes  haste  to  meet  her  morning  spoose, 
And  close  with  his  immortal  kisses ! 
Happy  soul  1  who  never  misses 

To  improve  that  precious  hour ; 
And  every  day 
Seize  her  sweet  inrey, 
All  fresh  and  ftagnmt  as  he  rises, 

Dropping  widi  a  balmy  shower, 
A  delicious  dew  of  spices. 
Oh!  let  that  ht^py  soul  hokl  ftst 
Her  heavenly  armful :  she  shall  taste 

At  once  ten  thousand  paradises : 
She  shall  have  power 
To  rifle  and  deflower 

The  rich  and  losal  tprftig  of  those  rare  swoets, 
Which  with  a  swelling  bosom  tiiere  she  meett^ 
Boundless  and  infinite,  bottomless  treosozee 
Of  pure  inebriating  pleasures. 
Happy  soul  1  she  shall  discover 

What  joy,  what  bliss, 

How  many  heavens  at  oiise  it  is 
To  have  a  God  become  her  lover. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  ids  version  of  the  twen^-ihird  Psalm : «  Thoo^ 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  wtil  ftar  no  evfl.**  It  is 
bi^y  spirited  and  beautifiiL 

Gome  now  all  ye  terrors,  sally, 
Muster  ibrth  into  the  valley 
Where  triumphant  darkness  hovers 
With  a  sable  wing,  that  covers 
Brooding  Horror.    Come,  thoa  Death, 
Let  ibe  damps  of  thy  doll  breath 
Overshadow  e'en  the  shode^ 
And  make  darkness'  self  afitold : 
There  my  feet,  e'en  ^ere  shall  find 
Way  ibr  a  resolved  mind. 
Still  my  Shepherd,  still  my  God, 
Thou  art  with  me,  still  thy  rod 
And  thy  stafl^,  whose  influence 
Gives  direction,  gives  deAnoe. 


1M»4W»0 


PHINEAS  FLETCHER.    1584—1690. 

PnsxAi  FLBTCHxm  was  die  brother  of  Giles  Fletcher,  and  bom  Aoax  the 
year  1584.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  aAer  completing  &it 
Modiet  for  the  ministr]r,  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Noriblk, 
in  1021,  which  he  held  fix  twenty-nine  years;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
died  thoe  in  1690. 

His  chief  poem  is  endtled  "The  Purple  Island,*'  which  title,  on  being  flist 
heard,  would  suggest  ideas  totally-  different  fiom  what  is  its  real  sul^eot 
Ihe  tmdi  is,  it  is  a  sort  of  anatomical  poem,  the  «  Purple  Island"  being  no- 
thing less  thieui  the  human  body,  the  veins  and  arteries  of  which  are  filled 
with  the  purple  fluid  coursing  up  and  down;  so  that  the  first  part  of  the 
poem,  which  is  anatomically  descriptiye,  is  not  a  little  dry  and  uninieresting. 
But  after  describing  the  body,  he  proceeds  to  personi/y  the  passions  and  intelr- 
leetnal  faeaJtdes,  <*  Here,"  says  Headley,  « fatigued  attention  is  not  merely 
relieved,  but  fascinated  and  enraptured ;  there  is  a  boldness  of  outline,  a  ma- 
jes^  of  manner,  a  brilliancy  of  coloring,  and  an  aix  of  life,  that  we  look  Sn  in 
vain  in  modem  productions,  and  that  rival,  if  not  surpass,  what  wsimeet  with 
of  the  kind  even  in  Spenser,  &om  whom  our  author  caught  his  inspiration.'* 
This  is  rather  extravagant,  and  yet  a  few  passages  can  be  selected  fiom  Phi- 
neas  Fleidier,  that,  for  beauQr,  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  poetry  in  the 
hugnBge. 

THX   shepherd's  LIFE.^ 

Thrice,  oh  duioe  happy,  diei^erd's  life  and  stane, 
When  courts  are  hsippiness'  unhappy  pavms  I 
His  cottBge  few,  and  safely  hmnble  gate 
SimlB  out  proud  Fortune,  with  her  scorns  and  fiiwna: 

No  feared  treason  breaks  his  qtiiet  sleep : 

Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  ke^ ; 
Himself  as  innoo«it-aa  are  hia  simple  sheep* 

Vo  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
I>raw  out  ttktSr  sitken  lives;  nor  silken  pride: 
His  knobs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  Httte  need^ 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed : 

No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  ftight ; 

Nor  beg^hig  wants  his  middle  fortune  We  t 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music  atnd  base  flatterli^  tongues, 
Which  waif  10  first  sahite  my  lord's  uprise; 
The  oheerfiil  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs, 
And  birds'  sweet  wblstting  notes  unlock  his  eyes : 

In  country  plajrs  is  all  the  strife  be  uses. 

Or  sing,  or  dance  nmo  the  rural  Muses; 
And,  but  in  musio's  sports,  all  difibrenoe  reflises. 

inntkMotttldlliiMMMtobmmranQitoatteplMortkMtmo^eafaWtoltttto  plM« 
!■•  AhM  fey  TbosHS  Warton,  whida  ooatabM  a  wleetioii  of  bflftnttfMl  mral  taMfta,  Maok  M 
^  ffOMk  or  afoil  lenttli  tn  <rar  tangnage  pratesta  oa  wttta.   Saa  a  la  tte  ailMMi 


ffit  oertain  Hft,  iSbat  nerer  can  deceive  him. 
Is  ftdl  of  thoBouid  sweets  and  rich  content: 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noontide  s  zage  io  spent,: 
His  life  is  neither  tost  in  boisterous  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  ner  lost  in  slothful  ease: 
Pleased  and  full  bless'd  he  lives,  when  he  his  God  can  please. 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  qoiet  sleeps, 
WfaHe  hf  his  side  his  fidthflil  pponse  hath  place: 
Hii  lit^  0M1  into  his  bosom  creeps, 
Hie  y^tAf  piDtiire  of  his  iilher's  &oe: 

Nevear  his  humble  house  or  state  torment  hftn; 

Leii  ha  oooM  like,  if  less  his  God  had  MDt  hito ; 
AaA  wheo  ha  dia%  green  larfe  with  grassy  toaab— mat  hirta 

JCnvy  the  next,  Envy  with  squinted  eyes ; 

Sick  of  a  strange  disease,  his  neighbor's  heaUh; 
Bwtt  fives  he  then,  when  any  better  dies ; 
li  never  poor,  but  in  anoUier's  wealth : 

Oh  best  men*s  harms  and  griefs  he  feeds  Ms  ffR ; 
Else  his  own  maw  doth  eat  widi  spfteihl  WiQ : 
HI  most  the  temper  be,  where  diet  is  so  ill. 

Each  eye  through  divers  optica  slyly  leers. 

Which  both  his  sight  and  object's  self  belie ; 
So  greatest  virtue  as  a  moat  appears, 
And  molehill  &ults  to  mountains  multiply. 

When  needs  he  must,  yet  faintly,  then  he  pnosea; 
Somewhat  the  deed,  much  more  the  means  he  laisaa. 
So  marreth  what  he  makes,  and  praising,  moft  iJisfiaissa. 

DKCAT   or   HVMAN   •URATMBtt. 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  lor  happincMS 

And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found! 
For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  Heaven  by  lease, 

With  many  fbrleits  and  conditions  bound ; 
Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine,  and  rentage  due  j 
Though  now  but  writ,  and  seaVd,  and  given  anew, 
Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Why  shonldst  thou  here  look  Ibr  perpetnal  good, 
At  every  k>ss  against  Heaven's  &cm  repining) 

Bo  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood, 
With  gilded  tops  and  silver  turrets  shining; 

There  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  foeda, 

And  loving  pelican  in  salety  breeds : 

There  screeching  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empty  sloa4«^ 

Where  is  rti*  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide, 
That  aU  the  Emi  OQoa  grnap'd  in  lordly  pawl 


Where  that  greet  Penm^  bear,  wfaoie  tweUiiig  piide 

The  lion's  eeif  tore  out  with  ravenous  jaw  1 
Or  he  wbieii,  'tnrizt  a  lion  aad  a  pard, 
Through  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  fared, 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  oonquer'd  kingdoms  shared. 

Hardly  the  place  of  mdk  antiquity, 

Or  note  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find : 
Only  a  fiuling  verbal  memory, 

And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind : 
But  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fades, 
And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 
A  second  fall  succeeds^  and  double  death  invades. 

That  monstrous  beast,  which,  nursed  in  Tiber's  fen. 
Bid  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  affiay; 

That  fiird  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den. 
And  trod  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  clay: 

His  battering  horns,  puU'd  out  by  civil  haads, 

And  iron  te^  lie  scatter'd  on  the  sands; 

Backed,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  ydbsd  stands. 

ibkl  that  black  vulture,^  which,  with  deathfhl  wing, 
(yershadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  aic^t 

Frighted  the  Bfuses  from  their  native  springy 
Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight: 

^IHio  then  shall  hope  for  happiness  beneath! 

Where  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change,  and  death, 

And  life  itselfs  as  flit  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 


WILLIAM  HABINGTON.     1605—1664. 

VniiAM  HiBnreTOir  was  bom  at  the  country  seat  of  his  ancestors  m 
Wooesterdiire,  called  ffindlip,  in  160&,  the  year  i^  the  iknied  gunpowder 
pkx,  the  discovery  of  which  is  said  to  have  come  ttota  his  mother.  They 
were  a  wealthy  fiunUy,  and  were  Papists.  William  wte  educated  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  in  St  Omers,  and  afterwards  at  IVis,  in  the  hope  that  he 
night  enter  into  that  society.  But  he  preferred  a  wiser  and  happier  course 
of  life,  and  returning  to  his  own  country,  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  William 
Herbert  In  1635  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  «  Castara,"  tmder 
vhich  name  he  oelebratea  his  wife,  a  kind  of  title  fiishionable  in  that  day. 
He  died  when  he  had  just  completed  his  fiftiedi  year,  and  was  buried  In  the 
frmily  vauh  at  HindHp. 

^  little  is  known  of  Habington's  history.  He  appears*  to  have  been  dis- 
^iognished  for  ooimnblal  felicity,  fbr  a  love  of  retirement  and  study,  and  for 
^  dignity  and  moral  beauty  of  his  sendments.  *<Hb  poems  possess  much 
olcfanoe,  much  poetical  ftmcy,  and  are  almost  everywhere  tinged  whh  a  deep 
motal  east,  which  ought  to  have  made  Aeir  fiune  more  permanent"* 

1 9w  MabMMMdui  Bmplra. 

■Sm  •*OMnA  Utanrlit,'*  vUL  217 s&d  Mt;  and  "ftetroipiectWe  Bcrlew,*  xtt.  m;  atoo,  •«1U1^ 
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TO   CASTARA« 

Mprom  cf  CoiUmU,  amd  tkt  — li  Jlfjpiwin  aftktCmmHrif  •! 

Do  not  their  profhne  orgies  hear 
Who  but  to  wealth  no  altars  rear : 
The  soul's  oSi  poisoni'd  tfaraofh  th»  mi» 

Castara,  rather  seek  to  dwell 
In  th'  silence  of  a  private  cell : 
Sich  discontent's  a  glorious  HeQ. 

Tet  HiwUip  doth  not  vant  extent 
Of  MOOi  (thou^  Bot  magnificent) 
To  give  free  welcome  to  content 

There  shall  thou  see  the  earljr  Spring, 
That  wealthy  stock  of  Nature  bring, 
Of  which  the  SyUia'  books  did  sing. 

From  fitiittesa  psbns  shall  booej  Adw, 
And  barren  WiMer  faarreet  show, 
While  mm  ki  hi»  bosom  giow. 

N«  Mrth  wind  shall  the  corn  infest. 

But  4ia  soft  ^farit  of  ^  east, 

Our  scent  with  padmed  banquets  iaaM. 

A  Satyr  here  and  there  shall  trip, 
In  hope  to  purchase  leare  to  s!p 
Sweet  nectar  iVom  a  Fairy's  lip. 

The  Nymphs  with  quiyers  shall  adoro 
Their  active  sides,  and  rouse  the  morn 
With  the  shrill  music  of  their  horn. 

Waken'd  with  which,  and  yiewmg  thee, 
Fair  IV^ihne,  her  Air  self  shaU  fym 
From  the  chaste  prison  of  a  tree; 

And  with  Naioissns  (to  diy  Ace 
Who  humbly  win  ascribe  all  grace) 
fihali  once  again  pursue  the  chase. 

So  they  whose  wisdom  did  discuss 
Of  these  as  fictions,  shall  ki  us 
Find  they  were  more  than  IhUdons. 

THB   VANmr  OF  AVARICS. 

Hark  I  how  the  traitor  wind  doth  court 

The  sailors  to  the  main; 
To  make  their  avarice  his  sport : 

A  temi>est  checks  the  fond  disdain ; 
They  bear  a  safe  though  humble  port. 

We'll  sit,  my  lore,  upon  the  shore. 

And  while  proud  billows  rise 
To  war  against  the  sky,  speak  o'er 

Our  love's  so  sacred  mysteries; 
And  charm  the  sea  to  th'  calm  it  had  bef^^ 


] 

Where's  ndw*  aqr  pOdo  f « 

Wherever  ttstnee  we  ? 
And  ptnehase  gtory  to  njr  daBBe- 

In  the  smoodi  court  or  nigged  warf 
My  k>ye  hath  laid  the  devil,  I  am  tame. 

Td  rather,  like  the  violet,  grow 

Umnark'd  id  th'  shadeid  vale, 
Than  on  the- hill  those  terrors  know 

Are  breathed  ibrth  by  an  angry  gale ; 
There  is  more  pomp  above,  more  sweet  belbi^. 

Gastara,  what  is  there  above 

The  treasures  we  possess? 
We  two  ana  all  and  one,,  we  mov» 

Like  stars  in  di'  ixb  of  haj^nnesa. 
All  blessings  aire  epitomiBed  in  lave. 


JOSEPH  HALL.    1574—1656. 


?BW  names  fai  oar  language  have  united  in  a  graaler  degree  the  character 
of  an  instmctivo  prose  writer  and  a  vigorons  poet,  ibnxk  Joseph  HalL  He  was 
bam  at  Bdston  Fturk,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1574,  aiid  after  taking  his  degree  at 
Ounbndge,  he  rose  through  various  church  preferments  to  be  Bishop  of 
£zet0r,  and  subaoqnctly,  in  IMl,  to  be  Bishop  of  NorwMi»  In  the  same 
year  he  joined  with  the  twelve  prelates  in  the  protestation  of  all  laws  made 
during  their  Ibroed  absence  from  Parliament  In  consequence  of  this,  he, 
vridi  die  rest,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  released  only  On  giving  X5000 
bail  Two  years  after,  he  was  among  die  number  marked  out  for  sequestra- 
tka.  After  suffering  extreme  hardshlpe,  he  was  allowed  to  teCire  on  a  small 
pittaaoe,  to  BQfi^ham,  near  Norwich,  where  he  coiitfamed,  in  comparative  ob- 
KDzity,  hot  with  indefiitigable  zeal  ahd  intrepidity,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a 
pastor,  till  he  closed  his  days,  in  the  year  1656«  at  the  venerable  age  of 
sighty-twa 

As  a  poet,  Bishop  Hall  is  known  by  his  "  Bookes  ofbytiog  Satyres.*'  These 
were  pnUished  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  They  are  marked,  sajrs 
Wartoo,^  with  a  classical  precision  to  which  English  poetry  had  yet  rarely 
attiined.  Hiey  are  replete  with  animation  of  style  and  sentiment  The 
eharaeten  are  delineated  in  strong  and  lively  coloring,  and  their  discrimina- 
tins  an  touched  with  the  masterly  traces  of  genuine  humor.  His  chief  iault 
is  obssmity,  arising  fiom  a  remote  phraseotogy,  constrained  cambiaations,  un 
faniKar  alkHrioiis,  and-  abcnptaasa  of  ej^Mssion.  Bat  it  amst  be  home  u 
DDod  that  he  was  the  first  English  satirist  Pope,  on  pxMenting  Mr.  West 
with  a  copy  of  his  poetical  works,  observed  ftmt  he  esteemed  them  the  .best 
poetiy  and  the  truest  satire  in  the  language. 

THE   ANXIOUS   CLIENT  AND  llAPACIOtTfl  LAWTBK. 

Th«  osoHohii^  cliant,  with  low-beoded  knee, 
And  many  worships,  and  fair  flattery, 

1  A«Htfllr«MlV>to^«NNIMMm  B^ylMJkHUid  In  Warton's  **&Moryo(  XatfMi  VovtqKT 
WL  Iv.,  shUmm  S%  tfb  uA  Si. 


2^  HAil. 

TeUt  on  M»  lal*  at  ■MflofMy  u  bin  liii; 
But  ftill  &e  Uwyw's  eye  tquints  on  hi»i«t; 
If  that  seem  lined  with  a  larger  fee, 
*<  Doubt  not  Ifae  sidt,  the  law  is  plain  for  thee." 
Tbo*  must  he  buy  his  vainer  hopes  with  price, 
Disclout  his  crowns,*  and  thank  him  for  advice. 

THB   DOMXSTIC  TUTOR. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 
Into  his  house  some  trencher-cbapelain  f 
Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  hJis'sonSi 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions.^ 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 
While  his  young  master  lietfa  o'er  his  head.* 
Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  defiiult, 
•  Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt* 

Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies ; 
Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait. 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  master  beat; 
But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define 
How  many  jerks^  she  would  his  back  should  line. 
All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be 
To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livery. 

THB   BITSnC  WUHmo  TO  TUBN  tOLBIBSi 

The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  the  soldier  sea 
All  scarrd  with  pied  colors  to  the  knee, 
Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate ; 
And  now  he  *gins  to  loathe  his  former  state : 
Now  doth  he  inly  soom  his  Kendal-green,* 
And  his  patched  cockers*  now  despised  been ; 
Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  car. 
But  sells  his  team,  and  settleth  to  the  war. 
Oh  war!  to  them  that  never  tried  diee,  sweet: 
When**  his  dead  mate  ftlls  grovelling  at  his  foet; 
And  angry  bullets  whistle  at  his  ear. 
And  his  dim  eyes  see  nought  but  dread  and  drear. 

1  Tet  eren.  t  Pan  Uiem  oat  of  hli  pane. 

SOr.atMAe<te#lida.  In  tbs  mm  mum  we  barve  **tn»eter«BifMf' in  «lA««FSLikortMLP 
lie  itai  IM  oAm  M^  M  dM  Btfl.  tte  dapTMNA  slaU  of  Modnt,  b«t  tTM  imIm:  ir«  attt  Mt  «f  Ika 
a*rnedpaftedncktotketol<i«ftwir  we  «UU  eee  «  peatote  end  IcMhece*  e^aii  «b4  m$m  amm 
who  keveStUe  elee  tben  ttalr  money  to  reoommend  Uieni. 

4  Pronounced  ea  In  four  ayUablea,  con-dl-U-ons. 

i  ThU  tndulcence  eOowed  to  the  pupQ  Is  the  revcrae  of  a  more  ancient  rule  at  Oxford,  by  whIcSi  tkm 
ediolarB  are  ordered  **to  aleep  reapecUvely  under  the  beda  of  the  Tdlowa,  In  a  traeklebod,  (neelpa 
UMrtt  Tidfartlar  nonoupeti,)  or  email  bed  ablfted  about  upon  wbeela.** 

•  In  UaUfa  day  the  table  waa  divided  Into  the  upper  end  lower  meaeee,  by  e  1 
the  rank  end  eoneefMsee  oT  the  Tlattora  were  warked  by  tka  a 
tha  aalt^eener.  f] 

•  A  kind  of  teraeter'a  green  cioth.  eo  celled  trom  Kendal,  WaeTweralaai  enily,  wiilali  wa  Ibi 
•srttiaMmdMiue.  •^Ak 

M  Ihsi  li^  to  tkan  wke  hftve  nerer  eeen  the  tkne  when,  ao. 


tm^m.-}  uuA,  auk 


8eMt  tboQ  how  ga^rfy  toy  ycnng  mnimr  gisw^ 

YaumtiBg  himself  npoa  bi»  imag  toes; 

And  pnKkks  bis  hand  npoa  hU  dagger's  aide ; 

And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noontide? 

Tis  Ruffio:  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-dajrt 

Bn  sooOi  I  saw  ykh  sil  with  l>ike  H^MLftaf.i 

HadM  tkoK  not  told  me,  I  should  satefy  sagr 

Ha  toueh'd  no  meat  g£  all  this  livelong  day. 

For  sore  methought,  yet  that  was  but  a  guess, 

His  eyes  s^m'd  sunk  for  very  hoUbwness; 

But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 

80  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  f 

go  mthing  in  Ms  maw?  yet  seemettfa  bgr  his  bel^ 

Th«t  his  gaunt  balk  not  too  much  stuffing  feU^ 

Seest  thou  liow  side'  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip? 

Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 

Yet  for  an  Aat,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by, 

An  trapped  in  the  new-found  bravery. 

His  haiiv  Freiioh-like,  stares  on  his  fiif^UBck  head^ 

One  lock  amaaon-^e  dishevelled, 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord, 

If  chance  his  fates  should  Him  that  bane  a£Ebrdl 

All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin, 

Close  notched  is  his  beard  both  lip  and  chin ; 

His  IxBOD  ooUar  labyriulhiaor  ss^ 

Whose  thousand  double  tuniinga  never  nset: 

His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings, 

As  if  he  meant  to  fly  wiA  Unen  wings. 

Bat  when  I  kwk^  and  east  mzae  ey*s  belowv 

What  rocottar  meets  mliie  efea  in  hunan  showf 

8d  slendec  waist  with  soab  an  abbot's  loin) 

Did  n^rer  sober  nature  sure  coi\)oin. 

Lik'st  a  straw  scarecrow  in  the  now-sown  fields 

Rear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  com  to  shield. 

0»  if  llMtsemblaBoe  suit  not  evary  deal, 

Like  B  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steel. 

As  a  prose  writer,  Hall  was  known  in  his  day  as  a  most  able  champion  hi 
<<»to»vmfa|  Aeotoggr,  being  <^o  of  ifae  antagonists  of  MUtob,  and  wiiting^  with 
peat  iBaMinft  fts  wen  as  with  a  most  exeeUent  spirit,  in  ftver  of  ike  eata^ 
^i^wfcii*  ihiwiili.  Bat  bit  nanesoas  traois  on  lUs  sUbseol  ate  i«iii>  bat  linlis 
Itad.  I^  se»haweve%wltb  his  «(Ck>Btem|>brtiaB»  on  the  pilaoipal  Passage* 
of  ths  Holy  Stocyj"  and  his  "  Oooasvnal  MeditatioDS."  These  are  replete 
"^^^  fine  thoughts,  excellent  morality,  and  sterling  piety.  He  has  been  styled 
<bo  Christian  Seneca,  £rom  his  sententious  manner  of  writing,  and  iiom  the 
P^ciiliar  resemblance  of  his  "Meditations^  to  "■  Seneca^s  Morals."' 


'^Mctiyinn  tte  ooeupntloa  uieNly  of  bla  ycMCh,  the  Ttfor  and  decllae  of  ht»  day*  belny  ««• 
ItoyWia-qK  nmtjiMVkmKit  yrnmtnmM  work*,  <itlenftited.  by  thetrptely.  elo<inenflfianawlflniflttr 

lbiitlBSMMS«t« 


30S  HALL.  [iKTBftKMinnf) 

WNm  oooahqm  of  u  eid-srsajit  comiho  unro  his  chambcr. 

Pretty  bird,  how  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  mng,  and  yet 
knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thy  next 
meal ;  and  at  night  must  shrowd  th3r8elf  in  a  bush  for  lodging  1 
What  a  shame  is  it  for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  h'beral  pnnrisioiia 
of  my  God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own  roof,  yet  am 
ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  unthanldfoi  dukieas.  libd 
I  80  little  certainty  of  my  harbor  and  purveyance,  hdw  heartless 
should  I  be,  how  careful ;  how  little  list  should  I  hare  to  make 
music  to  thee  or  myself.  Surely  thou  comest  not  hither  withoat 
a  Providence.  Qod  sent  thee  not  so  much  to  delight,  as  to  shame 
me,  but  all  in  a  conviction  of  my  sullen  unbelief,  who,  under 
more  apparent  means,  am  less  cheerful  and  confident;  reason  and 
fidth  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere  instinct  of 
nature ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more  merry,  if  not  more 
happy  here,  than  the  foresight  of  better  things  maketh  me. 

O  Qod,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those  powers  thou 
hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things ;  let  not  my  greater 
helps  hinder  me  frcun  a  hcAj  security,  and  comfortable  reliance 
on  thee. 

UPON   HSARIMO  MinSIC  BT  NIGHT. 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead  seaaon !  In 
the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not  so  much  afiect  the  ear. 
AU  harmonious  sounds  are  advanced  by  a  silent  darkness ;  thua 
it  is  with  the  ^ad  tidinffs  of  salvation :  the  gospel  never  sounds 
so  sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservi^ion,  or  of  our  own  pnvat* 
afBiction :  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  difference  is  in  our  dispoeitios 
to  receive  it.  O  Ood,  whose  praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night, 
make  my  prosperity  c<niscionable,  and  my  crosses  cJ^eer&l. 

UPON   THE   SIGHT  OF   A   GRSAT  LIBRARY. 

What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  together !  I  know  noc 
whether  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or  comfort  me ;  it  dismay* 
me  to  think  that  here  is  so  much  that  I  cannot  know ;  it  comfixrta 
me  to  think  that  this  variety  3rields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  1 
should.  There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon — there  is 
no  end  of  making  many  books ;  this  sight  verifies  it ;  there  is  no 
end ;  indeed,  it  were  pity  there  should :  Grod  hath  given  to  man 
a  busy  soul ;  the  agitation  whereof  cannot  but,  through  time  and 
experience,  work  out  many  hidden  truths:  to  suppress  these 
would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankittd ;  whose  minds,  Ukia 
unto  so  many  candles,  should  be  kindled  by  each  other:  the 
thoughts  of  our  deliberation  are  roost  accurate ;  these  we  vent  into 
our  papers*    What  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  ofience  of 


oecTomanoy,  I  may  here  caH  ii|>  any  of  the  aaeie^  woitbiM  of 
leamifig,  tnietlier  htiinan  or  diTine,  and  eonf^  vitk  tkem  tii  aU 
my  doabts !  that  I  can  at  pieaaure  summon  whole  synoda  of  le- 
yerend  fttheta,  and  acute  doeton  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth, 
to  gire  their  weli-etndied  judgments  in  all  points  of  question  which 
I  propose !  Neither  can  I  cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these 
8tt»t  masters,  bat  I  must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  ta 
cooqplain  of  chcnce. 

THB   BAPFT   MAN   IS   HE 

That  hadi  learned  to  read  himself  more  than  all  books ;  and 
bath  so  taken  out  this  lesson  that  he  can  never  forget  it|  that 
knows  the  world,  and  cares  not  for  it ;  that  aAer  many  trarerses 
of  thoughts,  is  grown  to  know  what  he  may  trust  to,  and  stands 
now  equally  armed  for  all  erents ;  that  hath  got  the  mastery  at 
home,  80  as  he  can  cross  his  will  without  a  mutiny,  and  so  please 
it  that  he  makes  it  not  a  wanton ;  that  in  earthly  things  wishee 
no  mote  than  nature ;  in  spiritual,  is  ever  graeioQsly  ambitious ; 
that  fbr  fab  condition,  stands  on  his  own  feet,  not  needing  to  lean 
up<fti  the  greac ;  and  so  can  frame  his  thoughts  to  his  estate,  that 
when  he  mith  least,  he  cannot  want,  because  he  is  as  free  from 
desire  as  superfluity ;  that  he  hath  seasonably  broken  the  head- 
strong restiness  of  prosperity,  and  can  now  manage  it  at  pleasure : 
upon  whcm  all  smaller  ciosses  light  as  hailstones  upon  a  roof; 
and  for  the  greater  calamities,  he  can  take  them  as  tributes  of  life, 
and  tokens  of  k>ve ;  and  if  his  ship  be  tossed,  yet  is  he  sure  his 
anchor  is  ^ttt.  If  all  the  world  were  his,  he  could  be  no  other 
than  he  is,  no  whit  gladder  of  himself,  no  whit  higher  in  his  car* 
mg«,  because  he  knows  contentment  is  not  in  the  things  he  hath« 
but  in  the  mind  that  values  them.<  The  powers  of  his  resolutkai 
can  either  multiply,  or  subtract  at  pleasure.  He  can  make  hia 
cottage  a  manor  or  a  palace  when  he  lists ;  and  his  homeckwe  m 
large  dominion ;  his  stained  cloth,  arras ;  his  earth,  plate ;  and 
can  see  state  in  the  attendance  of  one  servant :  as  one  that  hath 

1  Itfi  no  IB  tWetnor  in  nmk, 
BfB  BO  la  fnaaOi,  nke  Loa'os  taak. 

To  portfan  penot  md  iwt; 
Rf*  BO  IB  nftktBC  BMaeUe  aMrfrh 
It's  BO  In  booka,  lt*«  no  la  kar, 

To  BMke  vm  traly  hleits 
irbftpptncn  hM  not  bcr  mU 

ABd  oenCn  lu  ttie  taram^ 
m  My  bo  wto%  or  iteh,  or  9n^ 

XBtaBWOBBkOMMlt 


CooU  moko  no  kappy  laBfi 
Tbe  AMrf  sye^a  tto  part  ayo, 


S04  BALu  [mvumamm^ 

letrmd  a  maii*8  gfeateess  or  basenesft  is  m  hiiiMlf;  waiimAm^ 
he  may  eren  contest  with  tbe  proud«  that  he  thinks  his  own  tha 
best.  Or  if  he  nuist  be  outwardly  great,  he  ean  bat  tarn  the  othaf 
end  of  the  glass,  and  make  his  statelv  manor  a  low  and  strait 
oottage ;  and  in  all  his  costly  fumitnre  he  can  see  not  richness  but 
use.  He  can  see  dross  in  the  best  metal,  and  earth  through  the 
best  clothes :  and  in  all  his  troop  he  can  see  hanself  his  own  aer- 
vant.  He  lives  quietly  at  home,  out  of  the  noise  of  the  worid,aAd 
loves  to  enjoy  himself  always,  and  sometimes  his  friend,  and  hath 
as  full  scope  to  his  thouc^hts  as  to  his  eyes.  He  walks  ever  even 
in  the  miaway  betwixt  hopes  and  fears,  resolved  to  bar  i¥)thtng 
bat  Qod,  to  hope  for  nothing  but  that  which  he  must  have.  His 
strife  16  ever  to  redeem  and  not  to  spend  time.  It  is  his  trade  to 
do  good,  and  to  think  of  it  as  his  recreation.  He  hath  lianda 
enoucb  for  himself  and  others,  which  are  ever  stretched  fprth  for 
bfiAcIcence,  not  for  need.  He  w$lkf  diearfuUy  the  way  that  OcmL 
hath  chalked^  and  n«ver  wishes  it  more  wiid^,  or  moce  amooOu 
Thase  rerr  teiaptations  whereby  he  is  foifed,  stfe^gthen  luma  W 
Qomes  forth  crowned,  and  triumphing  out  of  the  aairi;tttal  battlai^ 
and  those  scans  that  he  hath,  make  him  be^utifuL  His  aool  ia 
every  day  dilated  to  receive  that  God  in  whom  be  is^  and  iiathi 
attained  to  love  hianoself  for  God,  and  God  for  his  nwn  sake.  Hia 
eyes  stick  so  fast  in  heaven,  that  no  eiulhly  otiject  can  remove 
tDem ;  yea,  his  whole  self  i»  there  before  his  time^  and  aeea 
Step]^ii«  and  hears  with  Paul,  and  enjoj^s  with  Lazarua»  the 
glo^  ilMt  he  shall  have ;  and  takes  posse^aiion  beforahaad  cdT  hia 
BOom  aoaongst  the  saints ;  and  these  neavenly  contentaients  ham 
so  taken  him  up,  that  now  he  locks  down  displeasedly  upon  the 
earth,  as  the  regiocv  of  his  aocrowand  banishment;  vet  jojrii^ 
MOM  in  hope  than  troubled  with  the  aense  of  evil,  he  holds  it  no 
great  matter  to  liva,  and  greatest  business  to  die:  and  is  so  weU 
acqaointed  with  his  last  guest,  that  he  fears  no  unkindness  from 
him ;  tt^her  makes  he  any  other  eddying,  than  of  walking  homus 
wiken  he  is  abroad,  or  of  gcung  to  bed  when  he  is  weary  of  the 
day.  He  is  well  provided  for  both  worlds,  and  is  sure  of  peace 
here,  of  ^lory  hereafler ;  and  therefore  hath  a  light  heart  and  a 
cheerful  race.  All  his  fellow  creatures  rejoice  to  serve  him ;  his 
betters,  the  angels,  love  to  obBPPg'w  him ;  God  himself  takes  pl^- 
sure  to  converse  with  him  ;  and  hath  sainted  him  before  his  death, 
and  in  his  death  crowned  him. 

THS   PLEASURE  OF  SfVPT  aSfP  OONTEMPLATIOir. 

I  can  wonder  at  nothing  men  than  howa-man  can  be  idle ;  but 
at  all  others,  a  scholar ;  in  so  tmmy  improtements  of  reason,  in 
such  sweetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  variety  of  studies,  in  such 
importunity  of  thoughts :  wiS€  artisans  do  but  practisey  we  still 
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learn ;  oOiers  run  still  in  the  same  gyre  to  weariness,  to  satiety ; 
<mr  choice  is  infinite ;  other  labors  require  recreation ;  our  very 
kbor  recreates  our  sports ;  we  can  nerer  want  either  somewhat 
to  do,  or  somewhat  that  we  would  do.  How  numberless  are  the 
Tohimes  which  men  have  written  of  arts,  of  tongues  I  How  end- 
has  is  that  volume  which  Qod  hath  written  of  the  world !,  wherein 
ercry  creature  is  a  letter ;  every  day  a  new  page.  Who  can  be 
weary  of  either  of  these  ?  To  find  wit  in  poetry ;  in  philosophy, 
profoandness ;  in  mathematics,  acuteness ;  in  mstory,  wonder  of 
events;  in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence;  in  dirinity,  supernatural 

Sht  and  holy  devotion  ;  as  so  many  rich  metab  in  their  proper 
nes ;  whom  T^ould  if  not  ratish  with  delight  ?  ..  After  all  these, 
let  us  hat  open  our  eyes,  we  cannot  look  Inside  a  lesson,  in  this 
universal  hook  of  our  Maker,  worth  our  study,  worth  taking 
out.  What  creature  hath  not  his  miracle  ?  what  event  doth  not 
challenge  his  observation  !  How  maor^  busv  tongues  chase  away 
good  limiTs  in  pleasant  chat,  and  compmin  dr  the  haste  of  night  I 
What  ingenious  mind  can  be  sooner  weary  of  talking  with  learned 
anthers,  the  most  harmless  and  sweetest  companions  T  Let  the 
worid  contemn  us ;  while  we  have  these  delights  we  cannot  envy 
them ;  we  cannot  wish  ourselves  other  than  we  are.  Besides,  the 
way  to  all  other  contentments  is  troublesome;  the  only  recom- 
pense n  in  the  end.  But  very  search  of  knowledge  is  delight- 
some. Btudy  itself  is  our  life ;  from  which  we  would  not  be 
barred  ftt  a  world.  How  much  sweeter  then  is  the  fruit  of  study, 
the  eoDsreience  of  knowled^  ?  In  comparison  whereof  the  soul 
that  hath  once  tasted  it,  easuy  contemas  all  human  comforts.^ 


RICHARD  LOTEtsAXm.    IClS-^ldOS. 

RicBABO  LoTXXACB,  SOD  of  Sir  WiUiam  Lovelaoa,  of  Wodwioh,  in  Kent, 
was  bom  in  1618,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Wood  says  of  hinii  that  «  he  wbm 
•eeodoted  tbc  most  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that  eye  ever  beheld :  a  per- 
m  also  of  innate  modesty,  Tirtae,  and  courtly  de]X)rtment*'  On  leafing  the 
oaiTenity  be  obtained  a  commiwaon  in  the  army,  being  a  very  Hrm  IqyaUst 
JMbr  the  rain  of  the  king's  cause,  and  of  his  own  fortune,  he  /x)mmanded  a 
regknem  in  the  Frenoh  service,  and  wm  wcvmded  at  Dunkirk.  The  lady  to 
wtiom  he  w&s  engaged,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  nmoh  of  his  poetry,  mxj^ 
posing  him  dead  of  his  wounds,  married  another.  He  retamed  to  England 
in  1648,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  king's  death.  After 
this,  he  sofiered  extreme  porerty,  hftTii^  spent  ail  his  fotme  in  the  servioe 

Hot  bwih  u«  4MMai  M  *ia*ais  snypsMi 

Bat  nndcil  u  la  ▲poUo'a  tate^ 

And  a  »«rpetiMl  fettstof  fMcCVd  (weeta. 
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of  his  loreTeigB,  and  lingered  out  a  wretched  life  till  1658,  when  he  died  of 
oonsumption,  induced  by  misery  and  want 

TO  ALTHBA. 

Wriitm  in  Priion. 
When  love  with  nnoonfined  wings 

Horera  within  my  gates: 
And  my  divine  Aithea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates: 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fetter'd  to  her  eye ; 
The  gods  that  wanton  in  the  air, 

Know  no  sooh  liberty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ] 
^nds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free ; 
AngeU  alone  that  soar  above 

Eigoy  such  liberty. 

THB   ORASSHOPPER. 

7h  my  noUtfiiend^  Mr.  Chark$  Cotton, 
Oh  thou  that  8wing*8t  upon  the  waving  hair 

Of  some  well-filled  oaten  beard, 
Drunk  every  night  vriAi  a  delioiotis  tear 

Bropp'd  thee  from  heaven,  where  now  thoa^rt  rear*d| 

The  joys  of  earth  and  air  are  thine  entire. 
That  with  thy  feet  and  wings  dost  hop  and  fly; 

And  when  thy  poppy  works,  thou  dost  retire 
To  thy  carved  acorn-bed  to  lie. 

Up  with  the  day ;  the  swi  thou  welcom^st  then ; 

^x)rt'st  in  the  gilt-plats  of  his  beams, 
And  all  these  merry  days  mak'st  merry  men, 

Thyaelii  <^od  mekmoholy  streams. 

But  ah !  the  sickle !  golden  ears  are  cropp'd ; 

Ceres  and  Bacchus  bid  good  night : 
Sharp  lh>8ty  fingers  all  jrour  flowers  have  topped, 

And  what  scythes  spared,  winds  shave  off  quite. 

Poor  verdant  fool !  and  now  green  ice,  thy  joys 

Large  and  as  lasting  as  thy  perch  of  grass. 
Bid  us  lay  in  *gainst  winter,  rain,  and  poise 

Their  floods  with  an  overflowing  glass. 

Thoa  best  of  men  and  fldendsl  we  will  create 

A  genuine  sunmier  in  each  other's  breast; 
And  spite  of  this  o(^  time  and  flrosen  fiue 

Thaw  us  a  warm  seat  to  our  rest 

Our  sacred  hearths  shall  bum  eternally 
As  vestal  flames,  the  north-wind,  he 
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Shall  strike  his  fioefr«tretch*d  wings^  dissolva  and  fly 
This  Etna  ia  epitome. 

Thus  richer  than  untemptad  kings  are  we, 

That  asking  nothing,  nothing  need ; 
Though  lord  of  all  what  seas  embrace ;  yet  he 

That  wants  himseli;  is  poor  indeed. 


THOMAS  FULLER.    1608—1661. 


A  oMrancuou*  place  im  the  proee  literature  of  our  language  is  doe  to  die 
histnrian  and  divine,  Thomas  Fuller.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
same  name,  and  was  bom  in  1608  at  Aid  winkle  in  Northamptonshire,  the 
native  place  of  Dryden.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Queen's 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  fbr  his  attainments,  and 
on  entering  life  as  a  preaoher  in  that  city,  he  acquired  the  greatest  popularity. 
He  aAerwards  passed  throogfa  a  rapid  socoession  of  promotions,  until  he  ac- 
quired (1641)  the  lecture^p  of  the  Savoy  Church  in  London.  To  show  his 
ftdalitj  to  the  royal  cause,  he  procured,  in  1643,  a  nomination  as  chaplain  to 
the  royal  army.  When  the  heat  of  the  war  was  passed  he  returned  to  Loo- 
don,  and  became  lecturer  at  St  Bride^s  chuioh.  Subeequently  he  oootipied 
other  ntuations  in  the  cfanrch  of  England,  and  at  the  ReMoration  (1660)  he 
was  chosen  chaplain  extnuHrdinary  to  the  king.  The  next  year  he  was  pr^ 
maturely  cot  off  by  fever  at  the  age  of  iifty-three. 

The  works  of  Fuller  are  very  mimerous:  the  chief  of  which  are  the  ibllow- 
ing:  1.  Mffisiory  of  the  Worthies  of  England,**  one  of  the  earliest  bk)graphioal 
works  in  the  language;  a  strange  mixture  of  topography,  biography,  and 
popular  antiquitsesL  2.  **■  The  Holy  and  Profhne  State,"  the  former  proposinc 
examples  for  imitation ;  the  latter  their  opposites,  for  our  abhorrence.  Each 
contains  characters  in  every  department  of  life,  as,  « the  ihther,"  « husband," 
*  soldier,"  "divine,"  &c.;  lives  of  eminent  persons,  as  illustrative  of  these 
characters ;  and  general  essays.  3.  « The  History  of  the  Holy  War,"  and 
<•  The  Church  History  of  Britain."  There  are  specimens  of  historical  painting 
in  these  works  that  have  perhaps  never  been  excelled.  4.  « Good  "nioughts 
in  Bad  Times."  5.  «  A  Pisgah-sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Confines  thereof; 
with  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  acted  tliereon."  Besides 
theae  he  published  a  large  number  of  tracts  and  sermons  on  various  subjects. 

Fuller  was  faideed  an  extraordinary  man.  » If  ever  there  was  an  amusing 
writer  in  this  world,  Thomas  Fuller  waa  one.  There  was  in  him  a  ooaoibi- 
aBtkn  of  those  giiWlitiit  which  minister  to  our  entertainment,  such  as  fow 
have  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree.  He  was,  first  of  all,  a  man  of  muiti- 
&rious  reading ;  of  great  and  digested  knowledge,  which  an  extraordinary 
reteudveness  of  memory  preserved  ever  ready  for  use,  and  considerable  ac- 
curacy of  judgment  enabled  him  successfully  to  apply.  So  well  does  he  vary 
hie  treasures  of  memory  and  observation,  so  judiciously  does  he  interweave 
bis  anecdotes,  quotations,  and  remarks,  that  it  is  imponible  to  conceive  a 
more  delightfiil  checker-work  of  actite  thought  and  apposite  illustratkm,  of 
original  and  extracted  sentiment,  than  is  presented  in  his  works."  * 
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mamymjLAmmvB  aphoumb. 

Know,  next  to  religion,  there  is  nothing  accoinplisbetli  a  man 
more  than  learning.     Learning  in  a  lord  is  as  a  diamond  in  firold« 

He  must  rise  early,  yea,  not  at  all  go  to  bed,  who  will  nave 
every  one's  good  word. 

He  needs  strong  arms  who  is  to  swim  against  the  stream. 

It  is  hard  for  one  of  base  parentage  to  personate  a  king  without 
oreracting  his  part. 

The  pope  knows  he  can  catch  no  fish  if  the  waters  are  clear. 

The  cardinals'  eyes  in  the  court  of  Rome  were  old  and  dim ; 
and  therefore  the  glass,  wherein  they  see  any  thing,  mutt  bo  well 
•ityered. 

Many  wish  that  the  tree  may  be  felled,  who  hope  to  gather 
rhipe  by  the  fall. 

'rhe  Holy  Ghost  came  down,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

Gravity  is  the  ballast  of  the  soul. 

Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books  by  which  the  printoxi 
have  lost. 

He  shall  be  immortal  who  Hveth  till  he  be  stoned  by  one  with* 
ont  fault. 

It  is  the  worst  clandestine  marriage  when  God  is  not  invited 
to  it. 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in  the  married 
state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment  greater  than  God  will 
cive,  or  a  creature  in  this  world  can  receive,  namely,  to  be  &f« 
nom  all  inconvenienc(>8.  Marriage  is  not  like  the  faiU  Olympus, 
wholly  clear,  without  clouds.  Remember  the  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonly  are  silent 
when  they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  if  their  mirth  were  tamed 
into  care  tor  their  young  ones. 

THB    GOOD   SCHOOLMASTER.* 

There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  ne- 
eesaary,  which  is  so  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  I 
ooneeive  to  be  these :— -First,  young  scholars  make  this  callmgr 
their  refuge ;  yea,  perchance,  before  they  have  taken  any  degree 
in  the  university,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as  if 
nothing  else  were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod 
and  a  ferula.     Secondly,  others  who  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a 

1  Tlie  remarka  of  FuUcr  on  Ihla  tubijwt  an  ouMt  admlnble.   How  ttttta  41aoitiBlB«ttoB 
often  OTlnoe  la  placing  their  children  at  school;  and  how  nanj  are  there  who  "eet  op  ■dwol.*' 
the  phraee  le,  without  any  aattahle  preparation  or  qnaUlteattone  fbr  the  reeponeible  doftj.    It  to 
■rtMatlBC  to  reflect  how  often  that  pro»eeton,>Mrwhkha»aMiciitiiaintofa»iiitndr>«»WQP*<h 
te  anj  other,  <MMhoeii«Mnnie<l  merely  as  the  laatrieort   Bat  a  better  dajr  le  tt  hMi. 
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panage  to  better  prefenneat*  to  p«toh  the  rents  in  their  present 
fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  new  one,  and  betake  thooiaelves  to 
some  more  s^ainfui  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  disheartened  from 
doing  their  best  with  the  miserable^eward  which  in  some  places 
they  receive,  being  masters  to  their  children  and  slaves  to  their 
parents.  Fourthly,  being  grown  rich  they  grow  negligent,  and 
scorn  to  touch  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the  usher.  But  see 
how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself. 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  Qod, 
of  his  goodness,  hath  fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,  that 
the  necessity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  conditions,  may  be  pro- 
vided for.  And  thus  Grod  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life, 
nndertakiikg  it  with  desire  and  delightj  and  discharging  it  with 
dexterity  and  happy  success. 

He  stttdietb  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their 
books;  and  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And 
though  it  may  seem  difficult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to  descend 
to  alfparticuhrs,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters  may  quickly  make 
a  grammar  of  boys'  natures. 

He  is  able,  dili^nt,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching ;  not  lead- 
ing them  rather  m  a  circle  than  forwards.  He  minces  his  pre- 
cepts finr  children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of 
his  own  aool,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him.  * 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a 
schodmasier  better  answereth  the  name  pcdd/Uribei*^  than  /^mcT- 
^gotf  rath^  tearing  his  schohuns'  flesh  with  whipping  than 
giving  them  good  education.  No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the 
muses,  being  preseiUed  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  Their 
tynomy  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plaim 
by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears 
qnaTering  od  their  speech  at  their  master's  presence ;  and  whose 
flttoimg  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quick- 
11688  exceeded  their  master^ 

To  caneiade,  let  this,  amongst  other  motivee,  make  sehoohnas- 
ters  cerefiil  in  their  place-— that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars 
here  coimBeDded  the  memories  c^  their  schoolmasters  to  poste- 
lity.* 


t  He  BOUM  xbaT^Mcber,**  bnt  the  frtfa^syw  {wmBvtmrHi  **p«iefocw*'  of  Ito  QfmkM,  mwtbe 
e  who  coBdnetad  the  diOdnn  ft«m  their  kesH  to  ttoe  eolMOli,  anl  not  Ike  iMtrai^^ 

f  tho  hMortm  Oftboa  qkpwmo  tl>e  obMg*tto«e  dmfnm  •  aekolM' to  a  MIMU 
"  The  exprenkm  of  gntttvle  te  a  ttrtoo  «bA  ft  1 
tW  thahh  aad  calobwite  %m  ——w j  of  »■  jewrtib  act « 
UL 
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She  conunandeth  her  husband  in  any  equal  matter,  by  consunl 
ijbering  hiia.  ^ 

^be  sever  ciossetb  her  husband  in  the  springtide  of  his  angeiw 
but  stays  till  it  be  ebbing-water«  Surely  men,  contsary  to  iron, 
lire  worst  to  be  wrought  upon  when  they  are  hoL 

Her  clothes  are  rather  coaely  than  costly^  and  she  makes  plain 
rioth  to  be  velyet  by  her  handsome  wearing  it. 

Her  httsband's  secrets  she  will  not  divul^ ;  especially  she  is 
r«areful  to  conceal  his  infrmities. 

In  her  husband's  absence  she  is  wife  and  deputy  hnsbandt 
which  makes  her  double  the  files  of  her  diligence.  At  his  return 
lie  finds  all  things  so  well,  that  he  wonders  to  see  himself  at  home 
when  he  was  abroad.^ 

Her  children,  though  many  in  number,  are  none  in  noise,  steei^ 
i  ng  them  with  a  look  whither  she  hsteth. 

The  heaviest  work  of  her  servants  she  xnaketh  light,  by  orderly 
imd  seasonably  enjoining  it. 

In  her  husband's  sickness  she  feels  more  grief  than  she  shows. 

THE   OOOB   SEA-CAPTAIN* 

Conceive  him  now  in  a  man-of-war,  wi^  his  latten  of  mMquai 
▼ictnalled,  and  appointed. 

The  more  power  he  hath,  the  more  eareftd  iw  is  not  to  ahoaa 
it.  Indeed  a  sea«oaptain  is  a  king  in  the  island  of  a  Atp,  aapreoEM 
iudge,  above  all  f^xpeal,  in  causes  civil  and  criminal,  and  is  seldom 
bffought  to  an  account  on  land  for  injuvies  done  to  his  osm  nca 
at  sea. 

He  is  cs^efhl  in  observing  the  Lord's  day.  He  hadi  a  watch, 
in  his  heart,  though  no  bells  in  a  steeple  to  psodatm  that  day  hy 
ringing  to  pfayeni. 

He  is  as  pkms  and  thankfnl  when  a  tempest  is  :past,  aa  deraiit 
when  'tis  present ;  not  clamorous  to  receive  neioieB,  and  i 
lied  to  return  thanks.    Escaping  many  T 
-liresumtitnoaB  to  mn  into  theta. 

In  ti&ng  a  prise  he  most  priseth  the.  men's  Hrea  whem  I10 
4akes;  ^o^g^someof  them  may  chance  to  be  nagsassar  savages. 

•    1  Ha  Burton*!  Anatomy  of  Mftenrholy  there  are  tw^ve  rwaoM  in  fliiror  pf  MMrtage^  of  whiA  n^ 
Mm  clx  aro  a»  toUows  :^ 

1.  RMt  thou  meuM  r   Thoa  bast  one  to  keep  and  increase  it. 
'  mSMtooMr  ThMilMetOMtotelptogatlt. 
S.  AitMTmepaMf  t   TIiIm  hayplaeM  to  doaftMU 

4.  AitlBaimNttff  1eTlwilbit,aatli^bear>fMrtoft>ylwirt— ,t»iAaa« 
«.  AitatlMiMr   MM««rhr«MnqraWmAolf. 
•.Artttnadt  «i»loikaait«r«N»fomiflP«bhOMe,  wMkn  i 
•  tfejrr 


Tis  the  casttmi  of  some  to  .atft  ibfim  orerboard,  and  tliere's  an 
end  of  them:  for  the  dumb  fishes  will  tell  no  tales.  Bat  the 
murderer  is  not  so  soon  drowned  as  the  mm^  What»  is«  btotlier 
d[  ftJse  Mood  no  kin  ?  a  savage  hath  God  to  his  fioher  by  crsi^ 
tioD,  though  not  the  church  to  his  mother,  and  Qod  will  rerenge 
bis  innocent  blood.  But  our  captain  counts  die  image  of  Cm* 
neyertheless  his  ima^  cot  in  ebony  za  if  doae  in  ivory.^ 

In  dividing  the  gainst  he  wrongs  nd  oaie  who  took  pains  to  get 
them:  not  shifting  off  his  poor  marinen  with  nothing. 

In  time  of  peace  he  qniedy  retmns  home* 

His  voyages  are  not  only  for  profit,  but  some  for  honor  tmi 
knowledge.* 

He  daily  sees,  and  duly  eomddeie  Qo^s  wonders  in  the  deep. 

ON  TRAVSLLINO. 

Tmrri  ndeariy  before  thy  judgment  be  risen;  lest  ihen  observ* 
est  lather  shows  than  substance. 

Get  the  language  (in  part),  without  wfiieh  key  Ukml  shah  wilook 
little  of  motilent. 

Know  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native  country  before  diou.|;oesft 
over  the  threshold  thereof. 

Travel  not  beyond  the  Alps.  Mr.  Roger  Ascham  did  th$ak 
€hd  timt  he  vims  but  nine  days  in  Italy,  wherein  he  saw  in  ene 
eHy  ^Teiiiee)'more  liberty  to  sin  than  in  Loadfin  ha  evev  heevd 
of  hi  nine  years. 

Be-  wise  in  ehoosng  (4)jects,  diligent  in  markiniff  ceiefol  iA 
femeinberiBg  of  tlMm.  Yet  hetrein  nkea  much  iolkm  thw  own 
humors.  C^e  asked  a  barber  who  never  before  had  beet  at  tbe 
coQit,  what  he  saw  there?  «<0,"  said  ha^««tbe  king  was  excet* 
lendy  well  tfimmed  V* 

Labor  to  distB  and  unite  into  thyself  the  scattered  perfbctiend 
of  sevetttl  'nations.  Mmuy  weed  fbseign  ODimtzteSv  bringt&g  hmm 
Dotdi  ^btn^ennees,  Spanah  pride,  French  wantonnlssB,  tmd  Ita- 
lian ^eisttt ;  as  f^  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  iadustry,  Bpaaish  loy* 
thy,  French  eourtesv,  and  Italian  fruffaiity,  theae  they  leav# 
behind  them ;  others  bring  home  just  nomings  And,  because  they 
.  shigled  not  thenselves  from  their  countrymen,  tho«gh  sosm  years 
beyond  sea,  were  never  out  o[  £ngbnd. 

"  i 

i»t^wdtm»9m^^im  mfiHtmt  tatmnmuim  on  WJf  of  Cht  foor  «l>iw  r^MmK  JSaBiifH.  ViH 
tm  ■  Ifctw  mm  tm  tawjn  ■IhirlfT  prnrlolmfd  flnmii  liiinilnul  yrori  tirinm  "  nn  ninn  wtaatao- 
«Mr  yo  «Pt«ld  tta^  BKB  tbonld  do  to  yon,  do  y«  even  to  to  tbemf*  ii^bldi.  If  Obeyoa*  "mrtOd  hP0A 
•wj  taad  of  opprcMloii  throivhOQt  the  world.    Uglit  aaiirf  dtwkneM,  irlrtM  M^-vllM^lMsMli  mS 

mH,irwiiil  iiijiiilir       '- '^—-"n -ilr  FfTTriniin  tT'i f'^^' ^ 

•  OiilKi^— >t»«aiwi»MlnMt  **lhM/*  mfhtmABmemw  '*tht  evnrmM>  l>  »  dobtor  to 
Ui  |iii>nliii,  ttOM  tbo  wMek,  m  an  do  of  eonne  leek  to  noetro  oooBtiwtiow  ttodLpwijl$.  *f^"<* 
tfcpyqtfiitytowiwiwftWiWlT^^yiwyafMttwii^W^ta^NriaiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiH  iMi» 
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OP  MSMOKY. 

It  k  tlie  tfittmifc^hooM  of  the  mmi,  whemn  the  raoaiUDeiits 
thereof  ere  kept  and  preserved.  Pkito  makes  it  the  mother  of  the 
Mu^es.  Aristotie  sets  it  in  one  degree  further,  meking  experience 
the  mother  of  arts,  memory  the  parent  of  experience.  Philoso- 
phers place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of 
memory  lies  there,  hecause  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratch- 
ing it  when  they  axe  at  a  loss.  This  egaia  is  twiO-fold ;  one,  the 
simple  retention  of  things;  the  other,  a  rsgainiag  them  when 

HMjgDttSIV 

Artificial  memory  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the 
gain  of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners^.  Like  the  tossing 
of  a  pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions  thereof 
and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use,  to  show  the  strength  and 
nimhleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  often  used  l^  wandering  sokliers, 
as  an  introduction  to  hee.  Understand  it  of  the  artificial  zniea 
which  at  this  day  are  delivered  hy  memory  mountebanks;  for. 
sure  an  art  thereof  may  be  made,  (wherein  as  yet  the  world  is 
defective,)  and  that  no  more  destructive  to  natural  memory  than 
spectacles  are  to  eyes,  which  girls  in  Holland  wear  from  twelve 
years  of  age.  But  till  this  be  found  out,  let  us  observe  these 
plain  rules. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest  to  remember. 
What  wonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thr  head 
which  was  Uiere  rather  tacked  than  fasten^  ?  It  is  best  knock- 
ing in  the  nail  over  night,  and  cL'nching  it  the  neit  morning. 

Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  iiaithful  a  servant  a 
slave.  Benember,  Atias  was  weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a 
cmmI,  te  rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory,  like  a  puTse« 
if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it ;  take 
keed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the  greedi- 
ness of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion  thereof. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  Oi»  will  cany 
twice  more  weiffht  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than  when  it 
lies  untoward,  napping  and  hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things 
orderly  iardled  up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom^  but  divide  it  be- 
twixt thy  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He  that  with  Bias  carries 
all  his  learning  about  him  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared 
and  bankrupt,  if  a  violent  disease,  a  merciless  thie^  should  rob  and 
strip  him.  I  know  some  have  a  common-place  agamst  coauaoo* 
pkioe-hookst  and  yet  perchance  will  privately  make  use  of  what 
they  puUiely  deckim  against.  A  common-place-book  contains 
many  notions  in  ffarrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an 
army  .into  the  field  on  competent  warning. 


RORERT  HERRICX    1591—1609. 

Qvs  of  the  most  ezqniate  ^  tka  early  EagHtk  ffAo  poets,  was  Robert 
EMnek.  But  little  is  known  of  kis  life.  His  ftther  was  a  goklsautfa  of 
London,  and  he  was  bom  in  that  eity  in  1591.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  took  orders  in  the  established  church,  and  obtained  a  place  to  pxeach  in, 
in  Devonshire,  which  he  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  At  the 
Restoiation  he  was  re-appointed  to  his  vicarace,  but  died  soon  aAerwards,  in 

lees. 

Abating  aoBie  of  the  impurities  of  Herrick,  we  can  Ailly  join  with  an 
able  oriiis  in  the  Betrospeetive  Review  >  in  pronoMUfiing  him  one  of  the  best 
of  Engtish  lyrio  poets.  <(He  is  the  most  joyous  and  gladecmie  of  bafds;  sing- 
ng  like  the  grasshopper,  as  if  he  would  never  grow  old.  He  is  as  fresh  as 
the  Spring,  ms  blithe  as  the  Summer,  and  aa  ripe  as  the  Autumn.  .  .  .  His 
poems  resemble  a  luxuriant  meadow,  full  of  king-cnps  and  wild  flowers,  or  a 
July  firmament,  sparkling  with  a  myriad  of  stars.  His  Smcy  fed  upon  all  the 
ftir  and  sweet  things  of  nature :  it  is  redolent  of  roses  and  jessamine;  it  is  as 
Ug^t  and  aiiy  aa  the  thistle  down,  or  the  bubbles  which  laughing  boys  blow 
ia»  Che  air,  where  they  float  in  a  waving  line  of  beauty." 

TO  DL4P70PIL8. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

Ton  haste  away  so  eoon ; 
As  yet  the  eariy*rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon : 
Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hastening  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even-song ; 
And,  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along ! 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,,  as  you ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 
Ai  you,  or  any  thing : 
We  die. 
As  your  koms  do;  and  dry 

Awiqr 
like  to  the  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  fimnd  again. 

TO  PRnfR08B8,  FILLED  WITH  MORNING   MEW. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes?    Can  lears 

Speak  grief  in  you, 

Who  were  but  bom 

Jast  as  the  modest  mom 

Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  ? 

Alas !  you  have  not  known  that  shower 

That  mars  a  flower; 

lYiA^wmm,  iMwlaiM^fwaiteiB'^SMlBi'BUIiprrBom.'' 
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Nor  felt  ^'  nnkiod 
Braath  of  a  blasting  wind; 
Not  aia  ye  worn  \^th  yeazt; 

Or  warped,  as  we, 

Who  think  it  strange  to  see 

Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  youngs 

To  speak  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimpering  younglings ;  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop,  and  weep. 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep  j 
Or  childish  lullaby? 
Or,  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet? 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweetheart  to  this? 
No,  no ;  this  sorrow,  shown  , 

By  joai  tears  shed, 
Would  have  this  lecture  read, 
**  Tltat  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  ibrth.** 

TO  BUMtOKS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  BruitAil  tree, 

Why  do  ye  Ml  so  iast? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last 

What,  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  or  halTs  delight, 

And  so  to  bid  good-night  ? 
Tis  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  yon  quite. 

But  you  are  k>vely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


HOW  THB   HEART  9-EA8K   FUIST  CAME. 

Frolic  virgins  once  these  were, 
Over-loving,  living  here ; 
Being  here  their  ends  denied. 
Ran  for  sweethearts  mad,  and  died 
Love,  in  pity  of  their  tears, 
And  their  loss  of  blooming  years, 
For  their  restlees  here-spent  hours, 
Gave  ^em  heart's  ease  tnm*d  to  flowen. 


1660-1685.3  HB&BiGfi.  Sit 

THE  OAPmrS   BBK,  OR  THE   LITTLB   FILCHES. 

As  Jnlia  once  a  slumbering  lay, 

It  chanced  a  bee  did  Ay  that  way, 

After  a  dew,  or  dew-like  shower, 

To  tipple  freely  in  a  flower ; 

For  some  rich  flower  he  took  the  lip 

Of  Jnlia,  and  began  to  sip : 

Bat  i^en  he  feh  he  suck'd  firom  thence 

Honey,  and  in  the  quintessence, 

He  drank  so  nrach  he  scarce  could  stir; 

So  Julia  took  the  pilferer : 

And  thus  surprised,  as  filchers  use, 

He  thus  began  himself  t'  excuse : 

Sweet  lady-flower !  I  never  brought 

Hither  the  least  one  thieving  thought ; 

But  taking  those  rare  lips  of  your^ 

For  some  fresh,  fragrant,  luscious  flowers, 

I  thought  I  might  there  take  a  taste, 

Where  so  much  syrup  ran  at  waste : 

Besides,  know  fliis,  I  never  sting 

The  flower  that  gives  me  nourishing ; 

But  with  a  kiss,  or  thanks,  do  pay 

For  honey  that  I  bear  away. 

This  said,  he  laid  his  little  scrip 

Of  honey  'fbre  her  ladjrship ; 

And  told  her,  as  some  tears  did  All, 

That,  that  he  took,  and  that  was  ^K 

At  which  she  smiled ;  and  bade  him  go 

And  take  his  bag;  but  thus  much  know 

When  next  he  came  a  pilfering  so^ 

He  should  ftom  her  fhll  lips  derive 

Honey  enough  to  fill  his  hive. 

THE   NIOHT   PIECE. TO  JULIA. 

Her  eyes  the  gtow-worm  leiKl  thee, 
The  shootmg  stars  attend  thee. 

And  the  elves  also^ 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee ! 
No  wiU-o*-th'-wisp  mislight  thee, 
Nor  snake  nor  slow-worm  bite  thee ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  affiight  thee ! 
Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 
What  though  the  moon  does  slumber, 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light, 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number! 
Then  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thusi  thus  to  CQcoe  unto  ma :. 

And,  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet 
My  soul  rU  pour  into  thee! 


THB   PRUfROOB. 

Aak  me  whjr  I  send  yon  here 

This  sweet  inftnta  of  the  yearf 

Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 

This  primrose,  tfius  bepearl'd  with  dew  t 

I  will  whisper  to  your  ears, 

The  sweets  of  love  are  mix'd  with  tears. 

Ask  me  why  tfiis  flower  does  show 
So  yellow  greets  and  sickly  tool 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak 
And  bending,  yet  it  doih  not  break  1 
I  will  answer,  these  discorer 
What  fhinting  hopes  are  in  a  loTer. 

VPOK  A  CHILD   THAT  DIB9. 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bnd, 

Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood ; 

Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep 

As  her  little  eyes  did  peep.  '  , 

Give  her  strewings,  but  not  stir 

The  earth  that  lightly  covers  her ! 

EPITAPH  UPON   A   CHILD. 
Virgins  promised,  when  I  died, 
That  they  would,  each  primrose-tidew 
Duly  BOm  and  evening  oome, 
And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb : 
Having  promised,  pay  yo«r  debts, 
Maids,  and  here  strew  violeta. 

UPON   A   MAID, 

Here  she  lies,  in  beds  of  spice. 
Fair  as  Eve  in  paradise ; 
For  her  beauty  it  was  such, 
Poets  oould  not  praise  too  much. 
Virgins,  oome,  and  in  a  ring 
Her  supremest  requiem  sing ; 
Then  depart,  bol  tee  ye  tread 
Lightly,  lightly  o'er  the  dead. 


CATHEBINE  PHILIPS.    1631—1664. 

Jf Bf.  CATBimm  PuuFS  was  the  daughter  of  John  Fowler,  a  London 
merchant,  and  married,  when  quite  young,  James  Philips,  a  gentleman  of 
Oardiganahire.  Her  devotkn  to  the  Muses  showed  itself  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  she  wrote  under  the  fictitioat  nane  of  Qrinda.  She  dontinued  to  wnta 
after  her  marriage ;  though  diiB  did  not  preircnt  her  firam  discharging,  in  a 
meet  exemplary  manner,  the  duties  of  domeetto  Ule.  Her  poems,  i^ioh 
had  been  dispeorsed  among  her  friends  in  mantisoripc,  were  first  printed  widi- 
out  her  knowledge  or  consent    She  was  very  mueh  esteemed  by  her  oon- 


temporeiies :  Jeremj  Taylor  addressed  to  her  his  «*MetmM  and  Offleet  of 
Friendship,"  and  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  on  her  death.  She  died  of  the  smaU- 
poz,  Jnne  22,  1664,  aged  thirty-three. 

▲GAINSrr  PLEASVRI. 

There's  no  sach.  thing  as  pleasure  here, 

Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat, 
Which  does  but  shine  and  disappear, 

Whose  charm  is  bnt  deceit ; 
The  empty  bribe  of  jrielding  souls, 
Which  first  betrays,  and  then  conttoto. 

Tis  true,  it  looks  at  distance  fair, 

But  if  we  do  approach, 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair, 

And  perish  at  a  touch ; 
It  being  than  in  &ncy  less, 
And  we  expect  more  than  possess. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  cloyed, 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rivers,  they  make  wide 

The  channels  where  they  run : 
AimI  either  way  true  bliss  destroys, 
Making  us  narrow,  or  our  joys. 

We  covet  pleasure  easily, 

But  ne'er  true  bliss  possess ; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be, 

But  one  may  make  it  less. 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  choose  it, 
Twonld  be  consumed  by  fear  to  lose  it 

What  art  thou  then,  thou  winged  air. 

More  weak  and  swift  than  fiune? 
Whose  next  successor  is  despair. 

And  its  attendant  shame. 
The  experienced  prince  then  reason  had. 
Who  said  of  pleasure,  "  It  is  mad.'' 

TO  MT  ANTXlfOR*^ 

My  dear  Antenor,  now  give  o'er, — 

For  my  sake  talk  of  graves  no  more , 

Death  is  not  in  our  power  to  gain. 

And  is  both  wish'd  and  fear'd  in  vain. 

Let's  be  as  angry  as  we  will, 

Grrief  sooner  may  distract  than  kill. 

And  the  nnh^ypy  often  prora 

I>eath  is  as  coy  a  dang  as  love. 

Those  whose  own  sword  their  death  did  give, 

Afiaid  were,  or  ashamed,  to  live ) 


*«kratenidiirti«thealvUwM>.   The  ftbor*  pmb  wm  wrlttfn  XaMh  Si^  IStt^  i 
^  bopt  ttvt,  M  pMHunent  ted  rwnmA  him,  ProrMcnM  wooM  4o  m  «o«. 
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And  bjr  an  act  80  desperate, 
Bid  poorlj  ran  away  finom  fate ; 
Tis  braver  much  t*  outride  the  storm, 
Endure  its  rage,  and  shun  its  harm ; 
AfiUction  nobly  undergone, 
More  greamess  shows  than  having  none. 
But  yet  the  wheel,  in  turning  round. 
At  last  may  lift  us  from  the  ground, 
And  when  our  ibrtnne's  most  severe, 
The  less  we  have  the  less  we  fear. 
And  why  should  we  that  grief  permit, 
Which  cannot  mend  nor  shorten  it? 
Let's  wait  for  a  succeeding  good, 
Woes  have  their  ebb  as  well  as  flood : 
And  since  the  parliament  have  rescued  you, 
Believe  that  Providence  will  do  so  too. 


JEREMY  TAYLOR.     1602—1667. 


JsmxxT  TATiom,  who,  for  learning,  eloquence,  imagination,  and  piety, 
Hands  among  the  first  of  English  divines,  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  born  about  the  year  1602,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered 
the  university  of  his  native  place.  A  short  time  after  taking  his  degree,  he 
was  elected,  by  the  interest  of  Archbishop  Laud,  fellow  of  AU-Souls  College, 
Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to  Laud,  who  procured  ibr  him  the  rectory  of 
TJppington  in  Rutlandshire,  where  he  setded  in  1640.  In  1642,  he  was  cre- 
ated D.  D.  at  Oxford.  In  1644,  while  accompanying  the  royal  army  as  cdiap- 
lain,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  the  batde  fought 
before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.  Being  soon  released,  he  resolved  to 
continue  in  Wales,  and,  having  established  a  school  in  the  county  of  Caermar^ 
then,  he  there  waited  calmly  the  issue  of  events.  In  his  own  felicitous  style, 
he  gives  the  following  pichiresque  account  of  his  retirement:  «In  the 
great  storm  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  chtmsh  aU  in  pieces,  I  had  been 
oast  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  bought  to  have  enjoyed  that 
rest  and  quiemess  which  in  Inland,  in  a  fhr  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for. 
Here  I  cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me  widi 
so  impetuous  violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor:  and,  but 
that  He  that  stilleth  the'iaging  of  die  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  the 
madness  of  the  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all 
the  opportunities  of  content  or  study :  but  I  know  not  whether  I  have  been 
preserved  more  by  the  courtesies  of  my  (nends,  or  the  gentleness  and  mercies 
of  a  noble  enemy."  > 

After  ooirtinuing  some  years  in  this  solitude,  he  lost  his  threa  sons  in  tiia 
•hort  space  of  two  or  three  months.  This  most  ifflioting  oakunity  caused  him 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  administered,  though  in  oiroumstanoes  of  great 
danger,  to  a  private  congregation  of  loyalists.  At  the  Restoiatioci  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  oflloe  he  retained  to  his 
death,  1667. 
The  wntings  of  Biabop  TaykNr,  whieh  are  asmerons,  are  all  ef  a  thedtegi- 
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oal  ohamcter.  His  grmtast  work»  perhups,  b  his  "Liberty  of  PraphesTing.** 
By  prophesying,  he  meana  preaching  or  expounding.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  prescribing  to  other  men's  faith,  and  the  ini- 
quity of  persecuting  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  has  been  justly  described 
as,  « perhaps  of  all  Taylor's  writings,  that  which  shows  him  forthest  In  ad- 
vance of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  which 
he  had  been  reared;  as  the  first  diistinct  and  avowed  defence  of  toleratioa 
which  bad  been  ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Ghiistendom."  The  most 
popular,  however,  of  his  works  is  his  "  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,*^  which  contains  numerous  passages  of  singular  Wauty  and  truth. 
A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  remarks,  that  in  one  of  Taylor's  ^  prose 
folios,  there  is  more  fine  fancy  and  original  imagery — more  brilliant  concep- 
tions and  glowing  expressions — more  new  figures  and  new  application  of  old 
figures, — more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  soul  of  poeti^^than  fai  all  the  odes 
and  epacB  that  have  since  been  produced  in  Skiiope.^  This  is  rather  extravir 
gant ;  but  the  encomium  passed  upon  his  writings  by  Dr.  Rust,  in  his  fUneis4 
sermon,  is  most  richly  deserved :  **They  will,"  says  he,  **be  famous  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations  for  their  greatness  of  wit,  and  profoundness  of  judgment, 
and  richneae  of  fancy,  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  copiousness  of  inven- 
tion, and  general  usefulness  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  Christian."  > 

OH  FRATSR. 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  Hkeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity ;  an  imitation  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest 
eiampk ;  and  a  conformity  to  God,  whose  anger  is  always  jus^ 
and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often  hin- 
dered, and  never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy.  Prayer  is  the  peace 
of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recol- 
lection, the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm 
of  oar  tempest ;  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  miiet  mind,  of  untroublecl 
thcHishts,  It  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness ; 
and  he  that  prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled 
and  discomposed  spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to 
meditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  outK)uarters  of  an  army, 
and  chooses  a  frontier  garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect 
alknation  of  the  mind  from  proyer,  and  therefore  is  contraiy  to 
that  attention,  which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God. 
For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soar- 
ing upwards,  sinking  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  set  to  heaven,  and 
clnnb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with 
the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregu- 
lar and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the  tem- 
pest than  it  could  recover  by  the  libration  and  frequent  weighiuff 
of  his  wings ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and 
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pant,  and  stay  till  the  stonn  wafi  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  pros- 
perous flight,  and  did  lise  and  sing  as  if  it  had  learaed  music  and 
motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the  air 
about  his  ministries  here  below :  so  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man : 
when  his  afiairs  have  required  business,  and  his  business  was 
matter  of  discipline,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning 
person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument,  and  the  instrument 
became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and 
overruled  the  man ;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his 
thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloudy 
and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them  without 
intention,  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infbmity,  but  must  be 
content  to  hoe  the  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger 
is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of 
Jesus,  and  smooth  hke  the  heart  of  God ;  and  then  it  ascends  to 
heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  Grod, 
till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the 
dew  of  heaven. 

ON   TOLERATION. 

Any  zeal  is  proper  for  religion  but  the  zeal  of  the  sword  and 
the  zeal  of  anger :  this  is  the  bUteme»8  of  zeal,  and  it  is  a  certain 
temptation  to  every  man  against  his  duty ;  for  if  the  sword  turns 
preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by  empire  instead  of  argu- 
ments, and  engraves  them  in  men's  hearts  with  a  poniard,  that  it 
shall  be  death  to  believe  what  I  innocently  and  ignorantly  am 
persuaded  of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  try  the  apirita,  to  try  aU 
thin^a,  to  make  inquiry ;  and,  yet,  without  this  hberty,  no  man 
can  justify  himself  before  Qod  or  man,  nor  coniidently  say  that 
his  religion  is  best.  This  is  inordination  of  zeal;  for  Chnst,  by 
reproving  St,  Peter  drawing  his  sword  even  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
for  his  sacred  and  vet  injured  person,  teaches  us  not  to  use  the 
sword,  though  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  for  Grod  himself. 

When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man,  stooping  and 
leaning  on  his  staff*,  weary  with  age  and  travail,  coming  towards 
bim,  who  was  a  hundred  veare  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but 
observing  that  the  old  man  eat.  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the 
God  of  heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the 
fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  Grod.  At  which  answer 
Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angr\%  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  oat 
of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  ail  the  evils  of  the  night,  and  an 
ongnarded  condition.     When  the  old  man  was  gone,  Gvod  called 
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to  Afareluua,  and  asked  him  where  th^  ttraiiger  was.  He  re- 
plied, I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee.  God 
answered  him,  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred  ^ears,  although 
he  dishonored  me ;  and  couldst  not  thou  endure  hmi  one  night? 

ON  CONTSNT. 

Since  aU  the  eril  in  the  world  consists  in  the  disagreeing  be- 
tween  the  object  and  the  appetite,  as  when  a  man  hath  what  he 
desires  not,  or  desires  what  he  hath  not,  or  desires  amiss,  he  that 
composes  his  spirit  to  the  present  accident  hath  variety  of  instances 
for  his  virtue,  but  none  to  trouble  him,  because  his  desires  enlarge 
not  beyond  his  present  fortune :  and  a  wise  man  is  placed  in  th# 
variety  of  chances,  like  the  nave  or  centre  of  a  wheel  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  circumvolutions  and  changes  of  posture,  without  violence 
or  change,  save  that  it  turns  gently  in  compliance  with  its  changed 
parts,  and  is  indifilerent  which  part  is  up,  and  which  is  down ;  for 
there  is  some  virtue  or  other  to  be  exercised  whatever  happen^-— 
either  patience  or  thanksgiving,  love  or  fear,  moderation  or  hu- 
mility, charity  or  contentedness. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  bv  those  things 
which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and  consider  that  which  is  pleasing 
and  prosperous;  that,  by  the  representation  of  the  better,  the  worse 
may  be  blotted  out. 

It  may  be  thou  art  entered  into  the  cloud  which  will  bring  a 
gentle  shower  to  refresh  thy  sorrows. 

I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  seaue8tiatoi]s,  and 
they  have  taken  all  from  me :  what  now  ?  let  me  look  about  me. 
lliey  have  left  me  the  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  water,  a  loving  wife, 
and  many  friends  to  pity  me,  and  some  to  relieve  me,  and  t  can 
still  discourse ;  and,  unless  I  list,  they  have  not  taken  away  my 
merry  countenance,  and  my  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  good  conscience ; 
they  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  Qod,  and  all  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel,  and  my  religion,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven,  and  my 
charity  to  them  too :  and  still  I  sleep  and  cUgest,  I  eat  and  drink, 
I  readf  and  meditate,  I  can  walk  in  my  neighbor's  pleasant  fields,* 

1  Tet  natore'a  dMutnt,  the  hfllto  and  woods, 


Am  ftoo  dike  to  tSL—SnaB. 
I  can  not  Fortone^  wtat  yon  loe  denjr. 

Ton  onnnot  rob  me  of  tree  nature**  grace, 
Ton  eannot  shut  the  window*  or  the  sky, 

Ttow^  whkh  Anrora  show*  her  brtvhtenlnff  fhoa. 
Ton  eannot  bar  my  constant  fbet  to  trace 

The  wood!  and  lawn*  by  living  stream  at  eve ; 
JjA  health  my  nenres  and  finer  fibre*  brace, 
Aatd  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave; 
Of  iuwy,  reason,  vlrtne,  nanght  can  »a  beicava^Taoicaoy. 
19» 
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and  see  the  yarieties  of  natural  beautiest  and  delight  in  all  that  in 
which  Grod  delights,  that  is,  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  the  whole 
creation,  and  in  Grod  himself. 

ON   COYETOUSNBSS. 

Covetousness  swells  th^  principal  to  no  purpose,  and  lessens 
the  use  to  all  purposes ;  disturbing  the  order  of  nature,  and  the 
designs  of  God ;  making  money  not  to  he  the  instrument  of  ex- 
change or  charity,  nor  com  to  feed  himself  or  the  poor,  nor  wool 
to  clothe  himself  or  his  brother,  nor  wine  to  refresh  the  sadness  of 
the  afflicted,  nor  oil  to  make  his  own  countenance  cheerful ;  but 
all  these  to  look  upon,  and  to  tell  over,  and  to  take  accounts  by, 
and  make  himself  considerable,  and  wondered  at  by  fods,  that 
while  he  lives  he  may  be  called  rich,  and  when  he  dies  may  be 
accounted  miserable.  It  teaches  men  to  be  cruel  and  crafty ;  in- 
dustrious and  evil ;  full  of  care  and  malice ;  and,  after  all  this,  it  is 
for  no  ^ood  to  itself,  for  it  dares  not  spend  those  heaps  of  treasure 
which  It  snatched. 

ADVERSITY.* 

All  is  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the  fair  breath  of 
heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  our  own  purposes.  But  if  you  will 
try  the  excellency,  and  feel  the  work  of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a 
persecution ;  let  him  ride  in  a  storm,  let  his  bones  be  broken  with 
sorrow,  and  his  eyes  loosened  with  sickness,  let  his  bread  be  dipped 
with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be  brought  low ;  let  us 
come  to  sit  upon  the  margin  of  our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean 
hard  upon  our  fortunes,  and  dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  storm 
arise,  and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or  that  all  our 
hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  descend  into  the  hoUowness  of  sad  mis- 
fortunes. 

1  In  the  Kproofof  cfaaBM 

lies  the  trae  proof  of  men.   Tbe  tea  betaf  wnoolh, 

HOW  many  ■haDow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 

Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 

With  those  of  nobler  bulk  i 

Bat  let  the  mOan  Boreas  onoe  enrage 

The  ffentle  Thet^  and  anon,  behold. 

The  strong^ribb'd  bark  through  UquU  mountains  eota, 

Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 

I4ke  Perseus'  horse :  Where's  then  the  saucy  boat. 

Whose  wcak-ttnUmber*d  sides  hot  ercn  now 

Co-rlvan'd  greatness  t— Thoilcs  amd  Cbbsshda. 
■ea  Baeon's  beautlftil  "Essay  on  Adversity, "  where  he  Ba>-s^ 

"But  to  speak  In  a  mean,  the  Tlrtue  of  prosperity  U  temperance  the  Ttrtoo  af  »tTwHf  lillatt. 
tad%  wMeta  In  morals  li  tha  mora  berokal  Tlrtue.  Prospertty  Is  the  btoaslnc  of  the  dd  TMnMBC. 
AAnttttf  li  tliahlMatiiff  of  tlia  New,  which  carrleth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the  clearir  iii^M 
tton  of  God's  fhvor.    Tat  even  In  the  Old  Testament,  If  you  Uston  to  Darld's  harp»  yon  ilaB  haar  im 
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ON   THE   MI8ERIS8  OF   A   MAN*8   LIFE* 

How  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous !  What  an  infinite 
nomber  of  skves  and  beggars,  of  persecuted  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple* fill  all  comers  of  the  earth  with  groans,  and  hearen  itself  with 
weeping,  prayers  and  sad  remembrances !  If  we  could,  from  one 
of  the  l«ttlements  of  heaven,  espy  how  many  men  and  women  at 
this  time  lie  fainting  and  dying  for  want  of  bread ;  how  many 
young  men  are  hewn  down  by  the  sword  of  war ;  how  many 
poor  orphans  are  now  weeping  over  the  naves  of  their  father,  by 
whose  life  they  were  enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
manners  and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a  storm,  and  shriek 
out  because  their  keel  dashes  against  a  rock  or  bulges  under  them ; 
how  many  people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
with  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  constant 
infelicity;  in  all  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise 
and  participation  of  so  many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and 
tears,  of  so  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity :  let  us  remove 
from  hence,  at  least,  in  affections  and  preparation  of  mind. 

THE  DAWN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  REASON. 

Some  are  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty, 
some  never;  but  all  men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes 
upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the  sun  approaches 
towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of 
heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light 
to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  b}r-and-by  gilds  the 
fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrustincf  out 
his  golden  homst  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of  Moses 
when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because  himself  had  seen  the 
face  of  Qod  ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up 
higher,  tiU  he  shows  a  &ir  face  and  a  full  light,  aiid  then  he  shines 
one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  of\en,  and  sometimes  weeping  mat 
and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly ;  so  is  a  man's  reason  and  his 
life. 

WHAT   IS   LIFE? 

It  18  a  mightv  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every  per- 
son, and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  ab've.  Reckon  but  from  the 
spri^htfulness  of  youth  and  the  fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  child- 
hood, from  the  vigorousness  and  stronfi^  flexure  of  the  joints  d 
five-and-twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  dead  paleness,  to  the  loath- 
someness and  horror  of  a  three  days*  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive 
the  distance  to  be  very  ^^reat  and  very  strange.  But  so  have  I 
seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefls  of  its  hood,  and  at  first 
it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  the  • 
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lamVs  fleece;  but  when  the  ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its 
yirgin  modesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retire- 
ments, it  began  to  put  on  darkness  and  to  decline  to  soilness  and 
the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age;  it  bowed  the  head  and  broke  its 
stalk,  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all  its  beauty, 
it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out-worn  faces.  So  does  the 
fidrest  b^uty  change,  and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  you  and  me ;  and 
then  what  servants  shall  we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave ! 
What  friends  to  visit  us  ?  What  officious  people  to  cleanse  away 
the  moist  and  unwholesome  cbud  reflected  unon  our  &ces  from 
the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers  for 
our  funerals  T 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  that 
ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of 
kings.    In  the  same  Escurial  where  the  Spanish  princes  live  in 
greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  have  wiselv 
placed  a  cemetery  where  their  ashes  and  their  glo^  shall  sleep  till 
time  shall  be  no  more :  and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned* 
their  ancesUns  lie  interred,  and  they  must  waBc  over  Aeir  grand- 
sire's  head  to  take  his  crown.    There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal 
seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
ceiled  roofe  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like  gods  to  die  like  men. 
There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of 
pride,  to  a{^>ease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  da^ 
out  the  dissembling  colors  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary 
beauty.    There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  fqrtunate  and 
the  miseraUe,  the  beloved  and  the  despised  princes,  mingle  their 
dust,  and  pay  down  their  symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  ^  the  world 
that  when  we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings,  and  our  ac- 
counts easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crimes  shall  be  less.    To  my 
apprehension,  it  is  a  sad  record  which  is  left  by  Athensus  con- 
cerning Ninus  the  great  Assyrian  monarch,  whose  hie  and  death 
is  summed  up  in  these  words :  "Ninus  the  Assyria  had  an  oceiui 
of  gold,  and  other  riches  more  than  the  sand  in  the  Caspian  aea; 
he  never  saw  the  stars,  and  perhaps  he  never  desired  it ;  he  never 
stirred  up  the  holy  fire  among  the  Magi,  nor  touched  his  god 
with  the  sacred  rod  according  to  the  laws :  he  never  ofilered  sacri- 
^ce,  nor  worshipped  the  deity,  nor  administered  justice,  nor  spake 
to  the  people ;  nor  numbered  them ;  but  he  was  most  valiant  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  having  mingled  his  wines,  he  threw  the  rest 
upon  the  stones.     This  man  is  dead,  behold  his  sepulchre,  and 
now  hear  where  Ninus  is.     Sometime  I  was  Ninus,  and  drew  the 
breath  of  a  living  man,  but  now  am  nothinfir  but  clay.    I  have 
nothing  but  what  I  did  eat,  and  what  I  servea  to  myself  in  lust  is 
all  my  portion :  the  wealth  with  which  I  was  blessed,  my  enemies 
meeting  together  shall  caxry  away,  as  the  mad  Thyades  c^riy  a 
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raw  goat.  I  am  ^ne  to  hell :  and  when  I  went  thither,  I  neither 
carried  gold,  nor  horse,  nor  silver  chariot.  I,  that  wore  a  mitre, 
am  now  a  little  heap  of  dust."* 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY.    1618—1667. 

Abbabjlx  CoirLkT  is  the  first,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  list  of  English  poets 
whose  works  were  edited,  and  whose  liyes  were  written  by  Doctor  Johnson. 
He  was  bom  in  London  in  1618.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer  by  trade, 
died  before  bis  birth ;  but  his  mother  succeeded  in  procuring  his  admission 
into  Westminster  School  as  a  king's  scholar,  where  he  became  distinguished 
for  correct  classical  scholarship.  He  very  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry — 
it  is  said  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  being  thrown  in  his  way;  and  in  his 
nxteenth  year  he  published  a  collection  of  verses  under  the  appn^riate  title 
of  Poetieal  Blo$9om»,  In  1636  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Ownbridge,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1643,  when  he  removed  to  Qx- 
focd.  From  tiiift  time  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
emidoyed  on  some  missions  of  trust;  and  when,  in  the  prqgress  of  the  civil 
war,  the  queen  was  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom,  Cowley  accompanied  her 
to  Fnutce,  and  was  of  material  assistance  to  her,  in  managing  the  secret  cor- 
respondence between  herself  and  her  royal  consort 

In  1656  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  published  an 
editian  of  his  poems,  containing  most  of  those  which  now  appear  in  his 
works.  When  die  Restoration  came,  he  naturally  looked  for  some  reward 
for  his  kmg  services  in  the  rojral  cause.  But  alasl  "how  wretched  is  that 
poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  fiivors."  Cowley  was  destined  to  much  bit- 
ter disappointment  At  length  he  obtained  the  lease  of  a  form  at  Chertsey, 
by  which  his  income  was  raised  to  about  £300  a  year.  But  he  did  not  live 
long  tt>  eqjoy  his  retirement ;  for,  taking  a  severe  cold  and  fover  by  exposure, 
be  died  on  July  28,  1667. 

At  tbe  time  of  his  death,  Cowley  certainly  ranked  as  the  first  poet  in  Eng- 
knd,  though  the  Comus  of  Milton  and  some  of  his  exquisite  minor  poems 
bad  been  pobliahed  nearly  thirty  years  before.  But  what  could  be  expected 
of  an  a^  that  was  stamped  with  the  licentiousness  of  such  a  court  as  that  of 
Charles  XL?  Still,  though  Cowley  has  nothing  of  the  reputation  he  once  had, 
he  has  sufficient  merit  to  give  him  a  considerable  rank  among  British  poets. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  **  It  may  be  affirmed  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labors  a 
miiMl  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  i>ages  are  embellished  with  all  the 
ornaments  which  books  oould  supply ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  to 
English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayety  of  the  less; 
^  and  that  he  was  equally  quahfied  for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofly  flights." 
His  poetical  works  are  divided  into  four  parts — "  Miscellanies,"  **  Love  Verses,'' 
■  Pindaric  (Hes,"  and  the  "Davidics,  a  heroical  poem  of  the  Troubles  of 
David."    Of  all  these  his  Anacreontics  are  the  most  namral  and  pleasing.' 

1  "He  wboirratelntlilaiiMiuier«lMiroraamltre,andiaiiowabeftpofdaBt;  bntwbtiitteiiuiM 
•r Ictcflay  Iteylor  to  do  fcniger  remembered  with  reverenoe,  genins  win  have  become  a  moekery,  and 
▼trtae  an  eaipty  shade  I**— JfayflU. 

t  The  belt  ediuoit  of  Cowley  U  that  by  BUhop  Hard,  In  Uuxje  ▼olumet:  read  also,  Johiwon'a  LI* 
or  Cowirr  li.  hi*  "  Uvc»  of  the  BrIU»h  PWi-U.'* 
P 
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GOLD. 

A  mighty  pain  to  lore  it  is. 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss, 
But,  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pais 
It  is  to  love,  but  Love  in  vain. 
Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood, 
Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood. 
Gold  alone  does  passion  move  I 
Gk^  monopolises  love  1 
A  cnrso  on  her  and  on  the  man 
Who  this  traffic  first  began! 
A  curse  om  him  who  found  the  ore  I 
A  curse  on  him  who  digged  the  store  I 
A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it! 
A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it ! 
A  curse,  all  curses  else  above, 
On  him  who  used  it  first  in  love  1 
Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate ; 
Gold,  in  families,  delxite ; 
Gold  does  firiendship  separate; 
Gold  does  civil  wan  create. 
These  the  smallest  harms  of  itf 
Gold,  alas  1  does  love  beget 

THE   GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy  insect!  what  can  be 

In  happiness  compared  to  thee? 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 

The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine! 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 

And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 

Tis  flird  wherever  thou  dost  tread, 

Nature's  selTs  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  ^mce,  and  sing^ 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king! 

All  the  fields  which  tiiou  dost  soe, 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce, 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  pknigh; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou! 

Thou  dost  innocently  joy ; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee^ 

More  harmonious  than  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear, 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year ! 

Thee  Phcebus  loves,  and  does  inspire ; 

Phcebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earUi, 

Life  is  no  longer  tlian  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect!  happy  thou, 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know ; 
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Bat  -wliaii  lSboa*st  dnmk,  and  dfeuiotd,  iomI  wmag 

Thy  fill,  the  floweiy  leaves  among, 

(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal. 

Epicurean  animal !) 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast, 

Thou  retir*st  to  endless  rest 

The  following  are  four  stanzas  of  one  of  his  best  pieces,  entitled 

HTHN  TO  LIGHT. 

Hail !  actire  Natnre^s  watchful  life  and  health ! 

Her  joy,  her  ornament,  and  wlealth  1 

Hail  to  thy  husband,  Heat,  and  thee ! 

Thou  the  world's  beauteous  bride,  the  lusty  bridegroom  he! 

Say,  fiom  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky 

Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  I 

Swiftness  and  Power  by  birth  are  thine ; 

From  thy  great  Sire  they  come,  thy  Sire,  the  Word  Divine. 

Thou  in  the  moon's  bris^  chariot,  proud  and 'gay. 

Dost  ^y  bright  wood  of  stars  survey. 

And  all  die  year  dost  with  thee  bring 

Of  thousand  floweiy  lights  thine  own  noctamal  spriag. 

Thou,  Scythian^l&e,  dost  round  thy  lands  above 

The  Sun's  gilt  tent  ibr  ever  move. 

And  still,  as  thou  in  pomp  dost  go, 

The  shining  pageants  of  the  world  atttod  thy  show. 

Cowley's  prose  essays  are  moch  better  than  his  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
ipeaidog  of  them,  says,  **  Hb  thoughts  are  natoml,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth 
and  placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  fiur-sought  or  hard-labored ;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 
ftmiliar  without  grossness :"  and  Dr.  Drake,  one  of  the  most  judicious  of 
inodem  critics,  remarks,  that  **to  Cowley  we  may  justly  ascribe  the  formation 
of  a  basfts  oa  which  has  since  been  constructed  the  present  ooadct  and  admi- 
nfaie  fidirio  of  our  language.  His  words  are  pure  and  well  chosen,  the 
ooUocadon  simple  and  perspicuons,  and  the  members  of  his  Sentences  di»- 
tiact  and  harmonious." 

ON  MYSELF. 

It  18  a  liard  and  nke  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of  himself ;  it 
^vales  his  cfwn  heart  to  say^asy  thing  of  dispatagement,  and  the 
nader'a  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him.  There  is  no 
duiger  fran  me  of  ofiending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither  ray  mind, 
nor  my  body,  nor  my"  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for  that 
'^^ty.  It  is  si:^cient,  for  my  own  contentment,  that  tlwy  haTe 
prssenredme  from  being  scandalotts,  or  remarkable  on  the  defec- 
tive side.  As  ftur  as  my  memoary  can  return  back  into  my  nstt 
Ue,  before  I'knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing  what  the  world,  or 
glories,  or  business  6f  it  we^  the  natuml  afiections  of  my  'Soul 
fwre  ft  flteret'bei!^  of  ayersion  from  them,  as  some  plants  are  said 
If^tam  «way  from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptiUe  to  thsm- 
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selves,  and  inscniUble  to  roan's  nnderstanding.  Even  when  I 
was  a  very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of  running  about  on  holi' 
days,  and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  them, 
and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book  or  with  some 
one  companion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  That  I 
was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now,  (which,  I  confess,  I  won- 
der at  myself,)  may  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I 
made  when  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then 
printed,  with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish ; 
but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down,  (if  a  very  little  were  cor- 
rected,) I  should  hardly  now  be  much  ashamed. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low.  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honor  I  would  have. 
Not  firom  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th*  unknown  are  better  than  iU-known. 

Rumor  can  oi>e  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  't  depcmU 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  ail  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  art's;  and  plaamrat  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fiuling  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  unbought  sports,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fhte, 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
Tomorrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  diisplay, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;  I  have  lived  tcnlay. 

You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with  the  poets« 
for  the  conclusicm  is  taken  out  of  Horace ;)  and  perhaps  it  was 
ihe  immature  and  immoderate  love  of  them  which  stamped  first, 
or  rather  engraved,  the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  letters 
cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which^  with  the  tree,  stiU  gtow 
proportionably.  But  how  this  love  came  to  be  produced  in  me  so 
•arly,  is  a  hard  question :  I  believe  I  can  teU  the  particular  little 
chance  that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse  as  htivm 
never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember  when  I  be^isn  to 
read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my 
mother's  parlour,  (I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself 
never  in  her  life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion ;)  but  there  was 
wont  to  lie  Spenser's  works;  this  i  happened  to  M  upoa«  and 
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was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants, 
and  monsters,  and  brave  houses,  which  I  found  everywhere  there» 
(though  my  understanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this  ;)  and  by 
degrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  tne  num^ 
bers ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  With  these  affections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly 
•et  upon  letters,  I  went  to  the  university ;  but  was  soon  torn  from 
thence  by  that  public  violent  storm,  which  would  suffer  nothing 
to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the 
princely  cedars  to  me,  the  hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  ai 
could  have  befallen  me  in  su^  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it 
mto  the  fiunily  of  one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into  the  court  o[  one 
of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world.  Now,  though  I  was  here  en<* 
gaged  in  ways  most  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my  life  ; 
that  is,  into  much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  triumphant,  (for  that  was 
the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the  French  courts ;}  yet  all  thin 
was  so  far  from  altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confir- 
mation of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclination* 
I  taw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I  came 
to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  lor 
anght  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me 
when  I  saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  persons 
whom  I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  part  of 
&eir  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would 
be  gkul  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm,  though  I  saw  many  ships 
which  rid  safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  k  did  with  my  courage ;  though  I  was  in  a 
crowd  m  as  good  company  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  though  I 
was  in  business  of  great  and  honorable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the 
best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  subsist^ 
ence  that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my  condition,  in  banish* 
ment  and  public  distresses ;  yet  I  could  not  abstain  from  renewing 
my  old  schoolboy's  wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  efiect : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &o. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  advantage  from 
Ws  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the  getting  into  some  mode- 
lately  convenient  retreat  in  the  countr}%  which  I  thought  in  that 
case  I  might  easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  arrived  to  extra- 
ordinary fortunes. 

THB   PLEASURES   OF   A   COUNTRY   LIFE. 

The  first  wish  erf  Virgil  was,  to  be  a  good  philosopher ;  thu 
second,  a  good  husbandman ;  and  Gkxi  (whom  he  seemed  to 
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with  him  just  as  he  did  with  Solomon;  becaose  he  pmyed  lor 
wisdom  in  the  first  place,  he  added  all  things  eke  which  were 
subordinately  to  be  desired.  He  made  him  one  of  the  beat  phiio* 
•opheis  and  best  husbandmen ;  and  to  adorn  both  thoee  faculties* 
the  best  poet :  he  made  him,  besides  all  this,  a  rich  man,  and  a  maa 
who  desired  to  be  no  richer.  To  be  a  husbandman  is  but  a  letreal 
from  the  city ;  to  be  a  philosopher,  from  the  world ;  or  lather^  a 
retreat  from  the  world  as  it  is  man's,  into  the  world  as  it  is  God's* 
But  since  nature  denies  to  most  men  the  capacity  or  appetite*  and 
fortune  allows  but  to  a  very  few  tfi^  opportunities  or  possibility  of 
applying  themselyes  wholly  to  philosophy,  the  best  mixtuie  of 
humaft  affiuiB  that  we  can  nmke  are  the  employments  of  a  coiuitiy 
hfe. 

We  are  here  among  the  rast  and  noble  scenes  of  nature ;  wb 
are  iheit^  (alluding  to  courts  and  cities)  among  the  pitiful  slnfts  of 
policy :  we  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of  the  divino 
Kmnty  $  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused  labyrinths  of 
human  maJiee :  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear  and 
fenuine  taste  of  their  objects,  which  are  all  sophisticated  thare^ 
and  for  the  moet  part  orerwhelmed  with  their  contraries*  Here 
pleasure  koks  (methinks)  like  a  beautiful,  constant*  and  xnodeal 
wife  {  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  harlot.  Heva 
is  harmless  and  cheap  plenty,  there  guilty  and  expenseful  luxmy* 

I  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight  more,  the  most  natural  aM 
best  natured  of  all  others,  a  perpetual  companion  of  the  husfaand«> 
man ;  and  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  looking  round  about  himta&d 
seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and  improvements  of  his  own  art 
and  diligence :  to  be  always  gathering  of  some  fruits  of  it,  aad  ftt 
the  same  time  to  behold  oihers  ripening,  and  others  buddiag ;  to 
see  all  his  fields  and  gardens  covered  with  the  beauteous  creatioaa 
of  his  own  industry ;  and  to  see,  like  Qod,  that  all  his  works  «re 
good. 

CHARACTER  OF   CROKWBLL.* 

What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  person  of  mean 
birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of  body,  which  have  some- 
limes,  or  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities, should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to 
succeed  in,  so  improbable  a  design  as  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  monarchies  upon  the  earth? 
That  he  should  have  the  power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and 
master  to  an  open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  numerous 

I  *«  Cowley**  character  of  OUver  Cromwell,  which  to  intended  as  a  satire,  (tboofh  It  oertalalF  pc%» 
ifoMt  i  ^tfy  dliftrefit  Impression  on  the  utnd.)  nmy  >le  fbr  traCh  of  ontBlM  MM  ftRMr  of 

iiihl  mt  mtm  !!■»■  ^irnn  rnrt r^""  "n-tini  - 
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md  stnmglf'alHed'  fiunilj ;  to  do  all  this  under  the  name  tai 
wages  oi  a  paryament ;  to  trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleased, 
and  spurn  them  out  of  doors  when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  to 
nise  up  a  new  and  unheard-of  monster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle 
that  in  the  very  in&ncy,  and  set  up  himself  ahore  all  things  thai 
•ver  wave  called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  oppress  all  his  enemiea 
by  aims,  and  all  his  friends  afterwards  hy  artifice ;  to  aerre  all 
parties  patiently  for  awhile,  and  to  command  them  yictf^iowly  al 
last ;  to  orer-run  each  comer  of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome 
with  equal  &cility  hoth  the  riches  of  the  south  and  the  poverty  of 
the  north ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and 
adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth ;  to  call  together  parlia- 
naais  with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  a^n  with  the 
breath  of  his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned  that  be 
weuM  pleaee  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  year,  to  be 
^  master  of  these  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant  | 
to  have  the  estates  and  Hves  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  dis* 
posal  as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble 
and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them ;  and  lastly  (for  there  is  no 
end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  glor}^)  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one 
woid  to  kis  posterity ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
•bnad ;  to  be  buned  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  so^ 
leomity;  and  to  leave  a  namo  behind  him,  not  to  be  extinguished* 
hat  with  the  whole  world;  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  hie 
piaises,  so  might  have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line 
of  his  human  life  could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of 
his  immortal  designs  ? 


SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT.     1600—1608. 

Sa  WnuAX  D^waitv,  tboagii  now  lead  ehiefljr  by  ifa«  najgniiy  in 
English  Utemtnre,  had,  in  hia  lifetime,  considenibto  cetebrity  as  a  writer.  Ho 
Wat  bom  in  1505  at  Chcford,  where  his  &ther  kept  an  inn,  and  was  edueated 
at  that  «niiYersit]r.  He  early  began  to  write  ibr  the  stage,  and  on  Ben  Jon- 
Bon^s  death  was  made  PoevLaureate.^  In  the  civil  wars  he  held  a  consider- 
able  post  in  the  armyf  and  was  knighted  by  the  king;  but  on  the  decline  of 
Hie  royalists,  whose  cause  he  had  espousod,  he  sought  refuge  in  France,  where 

1  ftan Ibslalla InfMhoh  "erowaedl  with huweL**  Under tbe mowui  eiaparors,  potU oontamM 
•ltkctiaMBaiaM^«ndthepitMwas«ero«nofaKkor<kUTelcBvei.  FramtWaciitlon.MoAoru« 
Baaapaao  ■uftralfM  —wi»ig4  the  prlvflege  of  nominstbiffa  ooart  poet  wiUi  vartoua  tltlee.  <a  Enc- 
km4,  tneee  oTtUe  eAoe  *re  taand  u  early  m  the  reiffn  of  Henry  HI^  (1816— ia7S,)  bat  the  expree* 
*lt^  pel  aiBwatfb  Attn  aotoceur  tU  the  relrn  of  Edward  IV ^  (IMI^IOS,)  when  John  Kay  recelvMl 
•ii  MpilBlii  iit>  The  ofteevM  Made  patent  by  Charlael^  and  the  Mdary  fixed  at  1100  per  year* 
saSfttieiaeofwliw.  Ja  UMrelm  of  Qcorgem.Uie  salary  wa*  IncreaMd,  and  the  wine  dUpeneed 
*aa»«»lalMtl»ei»tom  of  ffvqnlrinff  annual  odes.  The  socoeaalon  of  poets^aiireate  has  been,  X  be- 
am^ «aia»  nsMaaiii'aday.  John  Srydcn,  Kahum  Tata,  Miobolas  Bowe,  Lanrenee  Eoadaa,  CoUay 
1  Wtattctaead,  TlMnae  Warton.  BMiry  Jamea  Pye^  vxi  Bobert  SouUitT 
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be  wrote  two  books  of  his  poem  fbr  whieh  he  is  most  kiiownr-hii  «  Gctodt 

bert"— Hinder  the  patronage  of  Henrietta  Maria,  that  "ill-fated,  ill-culvuea 
queen''  of  Charles  L  By  her  he  was  despatched  witli  a  colony  of  artificers 
for  Virginia.  He  had  scarcely  cleared  the  French  coast  when  his  vessel  was 
taken  by  a  parliamentary  ship,  and  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Cowes  Castle. 
Here,  with  great  composure  and  manliness  of  mmd,  he  continued  his  poem 
till  he  had  carried  through  about  one-half  of  what  he  designed,  when  he  sod* 
denly  broke  off,  expecting  immediately  to  be  led  to  execution.  His  life,  how- 
ever,  was  spared,  through  the  intercession  of  two  aldermen  of  York,  (whom 
Davenant  had  rescued  from  great  peril  in  the  civil  wars,)  united  to  tlie  then 
all-powerful  influence  of  Milton.  After  his  release  he  supported  himself  by 
writing  plays  till  tlie  Restoration,  when,  beautiful  to  relate,  it  is  believed  that 
Milton  himself  was  spared  at  his  intercession,  m  return  for  his  own  preser* 
vation. 

The  fame  of  Sir  William  Davenant  rests  principally  on  his  heroic  poem, 
Gondibert;  the  main  story  of  which,  as  &r  as  developed,  is  as  follows.  Duke 
Gondibert  and  Prince  Oswald  were  renowned  knights,  in  the  reign  of  Ai^ 
bert,  king  of  Lombardy,  653 — 661.  Oswald  sought  ^e  hand  of  Rhodalind, 
the  only  daughter  of  Aribert,  and  heiress  to  the  crown :  but  the  king  preferred 
Gondibert, — a  choice  in  which  Rhodalind  fully  concurred.     It  happened  that 

*'  In  a  lair  forest,  near  Verona's  plain. 

Fresh,  as  if  Nature's  youth  chose  there  a  shade, 
The  duke,  with  many  lovers  in  his  train. 
Loyal  and  young,  a  solemn  hunting  made." 
The  duke,  on  his  return  from  the  chase,  is  surprised  by  an  ambush,  laid  by 
the  jealous  Oswald.    A  parley  succeeds,  and  it  is  finally  agreed  that  the  qamr> 
rel  shall  be  decided  by  the  two  leaders  and  three  of  the  chief  captains  on 
each  side.    The  combat  aooordingly  takes  placei    Oswald  and  two  of  his 
friends  are  slain,  and  a  third  wounded  and  disarmed.    Oswald's  men  aie 
therefore  so  enraged  that  they  immediately  commence  a  general  attack  upoa 
Gondibert,  who  is  victorious,  though  severely  wounded.     He  retires  to  the 
house  of  Astragon,  a  famous  physician,  where  he  is  scarcely  recovered  from 
his  wounds  before  he  receives  otliers  of  a  more  gentle  kind  ftom  the  eyes  of 
Birtha,  the  daughter  of  Astragon,  by  whose  permission  he  becomes  her  pio- 
iessed  but  secret  lover.    While  the  friends  of  Oswald  are  fbrming  schemes  of 
revenge  for  their  recent  defeat,  a  messenger  arrives  fjrom  Axibert  to  signify 
his  intention  of  honoring  Gondibert  with  the  hand  of  Rhodalind ;  and  he  and 
his  daughter  follow  shortly  afterwards.    The  duke  is  thereibre  Obliged  to  ao> 
company  them  back  to  the  court,  and  leave  behind  that  which  is  far  more  pre- 
cious  to  him  than  a  crown  or  Rhodalind.    On  parting  fVom  Birtha,  he  gives 
her  an  emerald  ring,  which  had  been  for  ages  the  token  of  his  ancestors  to 
their  betrothed  bndes;  and  which,  by  its  change  of  color,  would  indicate  any 
change  in  his  aflection.     The  arrival  of  some  of  the  party  at  the  capital  con- 
cludes this  singular  and  original  fragment  of  a  poem, — ^for  a  fragment  it  most 
be  called,  and  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  the  author  did  not  finish  ic* 
^  In  the  character  and  love  of  Birtlia,"  remarks  an  able  critic,  «  we  have  a 

1  This  poem  has  divided  the  critics.  Biahop  Rurd,  In  his  *■  Letters  on  Chhmtay  and  IWMnca.^ 
Snds  (knit  with  Dnvenant  because  he  rejects  aU  nukchlnery  and  supematiiral  afenoy.  On  tte  ntliui 
band,  Dr.  Alkln  abljr  defends  him.  Read— *«  Miscellanies  In  ProMs  by  John  AUUn,  M .  IX,  aad  Locate 
Barbauld:*'  also,  the  preflitory  remarks  In  the  fborth  volmna  of  Anderson^  "BrItIA  ftcCs^  *>ta^ 
aomecrlUelsms  of  Headley  In  his  *•  Select  Beauties,**  p.  xlvL:  also,  "BctfOspeeUw  Brrlew,**  «.  «•#« 
aad  a  few  guod  murks  In  **  Campbeirs  Bpectasens,**  tr.  07. 


yfate»  of  motfbwlli  WyaUnMi  mm!  dorejam  iittpliitty;    If efVfv  wai  that 
^Wighffol  ptaatm  portmjrvd  wiib  a  mote  chute  and  eggqiwii  paaciL"  ^ 

CHARACTER   AND   LOVE   OF   BIRTHA. 

To  Astragon,  heaven  fin-  saooeaaioB  gave 

One  only  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  her  name; 
Whoee  mother  slept,  where  flowers  grew  on  her  grave, 

And  she  soooeeded  her  in  fine  and  flune. 

She  neV  saw  courts,  yet  courts  could  have  undone 

With  untaught  looks  and  an  unpractised  heart; 
Her  nets,  the  most  prepared  could  never  shun ; 

For  nature  spread  them  in  the  scorn  of  art 

She  never  had  in  busy  cities  been, 

Ne'er  warm'd  with  hopes,  nor  e*er  allay'd  with  iters; 
Not  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin ; 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  Use  of  tears. 

Bat  here  her  ftther*s  precepts  gave  her  skill, 

Which  with  incessant  business  filled  the  hours ; 
In  luring,  she  gathered  blossoms  fi>r  the  sdll; 

In  Autunm,  berries ;  and  in  Smnmer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature  with  cafan  diligence 

Her  own  free  virtue  sileotiy  enq>k)y8, 
Whilst  she,  onheard,  does  npening  growth  diipaiM* 

So  were  her  vaituee  busy  withont  noise. 

Whilst  her  great  mistress,  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 

The  busy  household  waits  no  leee  oa  her; 
By  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends; 

Tbon^  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  preier. 


The  just  historians  Birtha  thus  express, 

And  tell  how,  by  her  sire's  example  taught, 
She  served  the  wounded  duke  in  life's  distress, 

And  his  fled  spirits  back  by  cordials  brought; 

Blaok  melanohaly  mists,  that  led  despair 

Through  wounds'  kmg  rage,  with  sprinkled  vervain  dear'd; 
Strew'd  leaves  of  Mrillow  to  refresh  the  air, 

And  with  riok  fumes  his  sullen  senses  cheer'd. 

He  that  had  served  great  Love  with  reverend  heart, 
In  these  old  woonds  worse  wounds  from  him  endures; 

For  Love  makes  Birtha  shift  with  Death  his  dart, 
And  she  kiUs  ftster  than  her  father  cures. 

Her  heedless  innocence  as  little  knew 

The  wounds  she  gave,  as  those  from  Love  she  took ; 

>  **Zk»  longer  «•  4w«Il  npoQ  thia  Mbl«  b«t  iirtliitoh>d  nonoMiit  of  tb«  fenlu  of  Star  ynmm 
1>*nmMa,  tkc  more  dow  oar  admlntkm  of  it  toereftM^  ud  wa  regret  Uiat  the  najuat  etteeka  whloa 
if«»»  Mfiee^UAat  a  at  the  Uwtt,  (or  wbaterer  clao  «m  the  c«w%)  vnfmUA  tta  oonplellon.  tt 
•%lt  thao*  notwtthaUBdUiff  the  pcopbetkal  ohllTton  to  whkdi  Blahop  Hard  taoa,  wtUi  BOOM 
•w<MitaAM,heTebe>noatltlBAto>peteotofnBMUty,»dlMMia»i»siaeliiafSiaiP»ontteronog 
«Sta  aMatMcacj."— JM.  Av.  ft.  IS*. 
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And  Lore  liAi  hi^  Moh  secret  abaft  he  dnw; 
Whkh  Bt  their  elan  ke  fint  ia  triumph  shook  1 

Lcve  he  had  lik'd,  yet  never  lodged  before ; 

But  finds  him  now  a  bold  unquiet  guest; 
Who  climbs  to  windows  when  we  shut  the  door ; 

And,  entered,  never  lets  the  master  rest 

So  strange  disorder,  now  he  pines  for  health, 
Makes  him  conceal  this  reveller  with  sharae; 

She  not  the  robber  knows,  yet  feels  the  stealth, 
And  never  but  in  songs  had  heard  his  name. 

•  •••••• 

She,  fUll  of  inward  questions,  walks  alone. 
To  take  her  heart  aside  in  secret  shade ; 

But  knocking  at  her  breast,  it  seem'd  or  gone 
Or  by  confederacy  was  useless  made ; 

Or  else  some  stranger  did  usurp  its  room ; 

One  so  remote,  and  new  in  every  thought. 
As  his  behavior  shows  him  not  at  home. 

Nor  the  guide  sober  that  him  thither  brought. 


With  open  ears,  and  ever>waking  eyes. 

And  flying  feet.  Love's  fire  she  from  the  sight 

Of  all  her  maids  does  carry,  as  fiom  spies; 
Jealous,  that  what  bums  her,  might  give  them  light. 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  now  does  spend 

In  maids*  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stoek  of  thought ; 

Fond  maids  1  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stufi'wosld  mend. 
Which  Nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought 

She  fiishions  him  she  loved  of  angels  kind, 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  employed 
To  the  first  fathers  from  tU'  Eternal  Mind. 

And  in  short  visions  only  are  er^joy'd. 

As  eagles  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly, 

Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow ; 
Feeling  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high. 

And  therefore  perch  on  earthly  things  below: 

So  now  she  yields ;  him  she  an  angel  deem*d 
Shall  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virgins  fear ; 

Yet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd. 
That  ever  yet  that  fatal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart, 

Afiection  turns  to  faith ;  aud  then  love's  fire 

To  heaven,  though  bashfiilly,  she  does  impart ; 
And  to  her  mother  in  die  heavenly  choir. 

If  I  do  love,  (said  she,)  that  love,  O  Heaven  1 

Tour  own  disciple.  Nature,  bred  in  me ; 
Why  should  1  hide  the  passion  you  have  given, 

Ohr  blush  to  show  efiects  whidi  you  decree* 


1MMI860  j^rmBoaa. 

And  yon,  mf  altered  modier,  (gtown  mbore 
Great  natnra^  which  yoa  read  and  reTeienoed  hMQ») 

Chide  not  such  kindness,  as  you  once  called  love, 
When  you  as  mortal  as  my  father  were. 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retires ; 

With  Love's  vain  diligence  of  heart  she  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires, 

And  trusts  nnanchor^d  hope  in  fleeting  streams : 
Already  thinks  die  duke  her  own  spoused  lord, 

Cured,  and  again  fiom  bloody  battle  brought, 
Where  ail  fiilse  lovers  perish'd  by  his  sword, 

The  true  to  her  for  his  protection  sought 

She  thinks  how  her  imagined  spouse  and  she 
So  much  from  heaven  may  by  her  virmes  gain, 

That  they  by  time  shall  ne'er  overtaken  be, 
No  more  than  Time  himself  is  overtaken. 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life ;  and  no  rough  wind 

In  their  pacific  sea  sludl  wrinkles  make ; 
That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind, 

Her  cares  keep  him  asle^,  her  voice  awake. 

She  tiiinks,  if  ever  anger  in  him  sway, 
(The  youthful  warrior's  most  excused  disease,) 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  alU^ 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 

Thus  to  herself  in  day-dreams  Birtha  talks: 

The  duke,  (whose  wounds  of  war  are  healthful  grown,) 
To  cure  Love's  wounds,  seeks  Birtha  where  she  walks: 

Whose  wandering  soul  seeks  him  to  cure  her  own. 
Tet  when  her  solitude  he  did  invade. 

Shame  (which  in  maids  is  unexperienced  fear) 
Taught  her  to  wish  night's  help  to  make  more  shade, 

That  love  (which  maids  think  guilt)  might  not  appear. 

And  she  had  fled  him  now,  but  that  he  came 

So  like  an  awed  and  conquered  enemy, 
That  he  did  seem  offenoeless,  as  her  shame; 

As  if  he  but  advanced  fbr  leave  to  fly. 

Of  his  minor  pieces,  we  have  room  but  for  the  fbUowing  beantifnl 
80NO. 

The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest, 
And,  climbing,  shakes  his  dewy  wings ; 

He  takes  this  window  fbr  the  east ; 
And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings,-— 

Awake,  awake,  the  mom  will  never  rise, 

Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  tjog. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star. 
The  ploughman  firom  the  sun  his  season  takes , 

Bat  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are 
Who  look  fer  day  beibre  his  mistress  v^akeiu 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn  | 

Then  dMrw  your  curtains,  and  begin  the  dawn. 


MARGARET,  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE.    IldddmS. 

This  ladj  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  was  bora  about  tiie 
end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First  She  early  manifested  a  fondness  for 
literary  pursuits,  and  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  vpoB  her  education. 
HaTing  been  appoisted  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
queen  of  Charles  the  First,  she  attended  her  when  she  fled  to  Fnmce,  dur- 
ing the  ciril  commotions ;  and  having  met  with  the  Marqvis  of  Newcastle 
i^t  Paris,  she  there  became  his  wife  in  1645.  Her  l<n4,  soon  after  their 
niarnage,  went  to  Antwerp  to  reside,  and  found  her  a  most  faithful  and 
fiffectiouate  companion  of  his  long  and  honorable  exile.  At  the  Restora- 
tion they  returned  to  England. 

**  The  labors  of  no  modem  authoress  can  be  compared,  as  to  quantity, 
with  those  of  our  indefatigable  duchess,  who  has  fined  nearly  twelro  toI- 
limes,  folio,  with  plays,  poems,  orations,  philosophical  discouTBes,  &e. 
Her  writings  show  that  she  possessed  a  mind  of  considerable  power  and  ac- 
tiTity,  with  much  imagination,  but  not  one  particle  of  judgment  or  taste."' 

MIRTH  AND   MELANCHOLT. 

As  I  was  musing  by  myself  alone. 

My  thoughts  bmight  seyeral  things  te  work  tqioii : 

At  last  oame  two^  which  diyersely  were  drest^ 

One  Melancholy,  t'other  Mirth  exprest ; 

Here  Melancholy  stood  in  black  array. 

And  Mirth  was  all  in  colors  fresh  and  gay. 

Mkih, 
Hixth  laughing  came,  and  running  to  me,  flung 
Her  iht  white  arms  about  niy  neck,  diere  hung, 
Embraced  and  kiss'd  me  ofl,  and  stroked  my  cheek, 
Saying,  she  would  no  other  lover  seek : 
I'll  sing  you  songs,  and  please  you  every  day, 
Invent  new  sports  to  pass  the  time  away ; 
I'll  keep  your  heart,  and  guard  it  fVom  that  tbie^ 
Dull  Melancholy,  Cire,  or  sadder  Gnet, 
And  make  your  eyes  writh  Mirth  to  overflow ; 
With  springing  blood  your  cheeks  soon  fht  shall  grow; 
Your  legs  shaH  nimble  be,  your  body  Ught, 
And  all  your  spirits,  like  to  birds  in  flight 
Mirth  shall  digest  your  meat,  and  make  you  strong; 
Shall  give  you  health,  and  your  short  days  prolong; 
Refuse  me  not,  but  take  me  to  your  wife ; 
For  I  shall  make  yon  happy  all  your  life. 
But  Melancholy,  she  will  make  you  lean, 
Your  cheeks  shall  hollow  grow,  your  jaws  be  seen  j 
Your  eyes  shall  buried  be  within  your  head, 
And  look  as  pale  as  if  ytm  were  quite  dead ; 

1  BtT.  Alwnmdw  Dyoe**  ••^edmena  of  BrItUh  Foeteaaes.**  Bead,  alao,  a  Torr  oradlSMt  Botte 
•Tter  la  Sir Icwton  BrTdfea'a  ••  Imaftnatlve  Btoffraphj,**  in  which  be  miiai1ui»  **VlmH  iwnaMaiaMa 
aalitliaalloTOfakaiird  |iaaMfe«lniDan70fhergTRce'aeompoalttoRa,Uitrear»lbwoftlwailBwMaa 
thara  ara  not  pvooSi  of  an  acMra,  tfatnklnf ,  orlgffial  nlad.  Her  laiaclMtlaB  waa  ftttek,  rwploaia,  aaA 
■owaliMM  «T«n  baaoflM^  irat  ter  taato  appeara  to  have  tatu  aaC  oalf  wmmW^mBJ,  b«t,  »aata«% 


Shell  make  yoa  start  at  erery  noise  700  hear, 

And  viskms  strange  shall  to  your  eye*  appear, 

Thus  would  it  be,  if  you  to  her  were  wed: 

Nay,  bener  far  it  were  that  you  were  dead. 

Her  voice  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 

She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found ; 

Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small. 

Which  various  shadows  make  against  the  wali 

She  loves  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes, 

As  croaking  frogs,  whose  dwelling  is  in  hikes ; 

The  raven^s  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan, 

And  shrieking  owls,  which  fly  in  th*  night  alone ; 

The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out ; 

A  mill,  where  rushing  waters  run  about ; 

The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tali. 

Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withal. 

She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night, 

And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  delight; 

In  hollow  caves,  thatoh'd  houses,  and  low  cells, 

She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

Then  leave  her  to  herself  akme  to  dwell. 

Let  yon  and  I  in  Mirth  and  Pleasure  swell, 

And  drink  long  lusty  draughts  ftom  Baoohos'  bowl, 

Until  our  brains  on  vaporous  waves  do  roll ; 

Let  s  joy  ourselves  in  amorous  delights ; 

There's  none  so  happy  as  the  carpet  knights. 

Melcmcholy, 
Then  Melancholy,  witli  sad  and  sober  fhce. 
Complexion  pale,  but  of  a  comely  grace. 
With  modest  countenance  thus  soAly  spake 
May  I  so  happy  be  your  love  to  lake  1 
True,  I  am  dull,  yet  by  "me  you  shall  know 
More  of  yourself,  and  so  much  \viser  grow; 
1  search  the  depth  and  bottom  of  mankind, 
Open  the  eye  of  ignorance  that's  bb'nd ; 
All  dangers  to  avoid  I  watch  with  care. 
And  do  'gainst  evils  that  may  come  prepare ; 
I  hang  not  on  inconstant  fortune  s  wheel, 
Nor  yet  with  unresolving  doubts  do  reel ; 
I  shake  not  with  the  terrors  of  vain  fears. 
Nor  is  my  mind  fiU'd  with  unuseful  cares ; 
I  do  not  spend  my  time,  like  idle  Mirth, 
Which  only  happy  is  just  at  her  birth ; 
And  seldom  lives  so  long  as  to  be  old. 
Bat  if  she  doth,  can  no  afibctions  hold ; 
Mirth  good  for  nothing  is,  like  weeds  doth  grow. 
Or  such  plants  as  cause  madness,  reason's  foe. 
Her  face  with  laughter  crumples  on  a  heap, 
Which  makes  great  wrinkles,  and  ploughs  furrows  deep ; 
Her  eyea  do  water,  and  her  skin  turns  red, 
Her  mouth  doth  gape,  teeth  bare,  like  one  that's  dead ; 
She  fulsome  is,  and  gluts  the  senses  all, 
Offisrs  herself;  and  comes  before  a  call ; 
Her  house  is  built  upon  the  golden  sands. 
Yet  DO  fimndatioQ  has,  whereon  it  stands; 


A  palace  *ti%  and  of  a  great  resort, 

It  makes  a  noise,  and  gives  a  loud  report, 

Yet  underneath  the  roof  disasters  lie, 

Beat  down  the  house,  and  many  kiil'd  thereby: 

I  dwell  in  grores  that  gilt  are  with  die  sun, 

Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 

In  summers  hot,  down  in  a  shade  I  lie, 

My  music  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly ; 

I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  grass, 

In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass ; 

Walk  up  the  hills,  where  round  I  prospects  see, 

Some  bmshy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 

Returning  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go, 

To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low ; 

In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  frosts  come  on. 

Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone : 

Although  His  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within, 

Like  to  a  soul  that's  pure  and  clear  from  sin; 

And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace, 

Not  iiird  witli  cares  how  riches  to  iocrease; 

I  wisli  nor  seek  for  vain  and  firuitless  pleasures, 

No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasuresw 

Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone, 

Yet  better  k)ved  die  more  that  I  am  known ; 

And  though  my  fiice  ill-tavor*d  at  first  sight. 

After  acquaintance  it  will  give  delight 

Reft]se  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be, 

Maintain  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

or  THE   TH£M£  OF  LOVS 

O  L(rve,  how  thou  art  tired  out  with  rhyme ! 
Thou  art  a  tree  whereon  all  poets  climb; 
And  from  thy  branches  every  one  takes  some 
Of  thy  sweet  fhiit,  which  Fancy  feeds  upon. 
But  now  thy  tree  is  left  so  bare  and  poor, 
That  they  can  hardly  gather  ona  plum  more. 

THE  PUNERAI,  OP  CALAMITY. 

Calamity  was  laid  on  Sorrow's  hearse, 
And  coverings  had  of  melancholy  verse  ; 
Compassion,  a  kind  friend  did  mourning  go. 
And  tears  about  the  corpse,  as  flowers,  stxow, 
A  garland  of  deep  sighs,  by  Pity  made, 
Upon  Calamil^'s  sad  corpse  was  laid ; 
Bells  of  complaints  did  ring  it  to  the  grave, 
Poets  of  monument  of  fame  it  gave. 
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JOHN  MILTON.     160^—1674. 

orduate  acn,  la  thy  UOien  metl 
A  fonUw  BntYerMl m  Us  theme; 
Aatonlnhing  at  CbMM ;  attbeblooAi 
OfblowtakgEdenftir;  as  Heaircn  MdillmB. 

If  or  Moond  BB,  Omt  rode  rabUMe 

Upon  fte  aerapb^ioga  of  Beitaay, 

TlM  aecreU  ofth*  abyta  to  apf. 

Ite  9MS*d  tbe  iamms  bognda  or  FlaoB  aMI  tthM  I 

ThalMBf  Ttaoii%  the  aapphlre-hlaaflk 

Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaae^ 

Be  saw ;  but,  blaaUd  with  exocss  of  light, 

Closed  his  eyes  In  endless  night  OhAV. 

Hiy  soni  was  like  a  Btfir,  and  dwelt  apart: 
Tbott  hadst  a  voice,  whose  soitod  was  lUte  the  soil 
Tun  Bs  tkie  ttikM  1  MA  fens,  tm^festlc,  tt9t  i 
m  dlist  Choo  tttem  on  lift's  eoniimm  way, 
laabaerfhliodlliMBs:  andyctthy  beart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  heraelf  did  lay. 

WoBoewowra* 

Fa*  abyvd  all  the  poets  of  his  own  age,  and.  in  leamhig,  knpemloKt  I 
nblimity,  widiout  an  equal  in  the  whole  range  of  English  Uteratiire,  ««b 
Jmot  Miltov.  He  was  bom  in  London,  December  9,  1608.  His 
wto  was  a  ecrivener,  and  who  had  suflfered  much  for  consdenoe*  sake,  c 
less  infiued  imo  his  son  those  principles  of  religions  fVeedom  wkksh 
him,  in  sobsaquent  years,  the  bulwark  of  that  holy  eause  in  England,  Mm 
wa«  also  early  instrosted  in  mnsic,  to  which  may  doubtless  be  attribotad  that 
linhneM  and  harmony  of  bis  irersificatiaii  which  distingukhed  him  as  mooh 
as  kia  learning  and  iongination.  His  early  education  was  conducted  with, 
gnat  oBie.  At  sixteett  be  entered  the  Umrersity  of  Cambridge^  AAar  leav^ 
log  die  unSrerstty,  where  he  was  distinguished  fdr  his  sohoJaisfaip,  be  iat»d 
to  the  house  of  his  fiither,  who  had  rettnqtdshed  basinese,  acd  had  puohMsad 
a  small  property  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  liYed  H'W  yeat^ 
devoting  his  time  most  assiduously  to  classkal  lltemtiu-e,  making  the  we!!- 
kaowB  remark  that  he  **  cabkd  vot  how  latk  hk  cax b  iitto  litb,  olrLT' 
TBAT  sa  CAMS  viT.'*  While  in  the  university  he  had  written  his  grand 
■  Hynm  ob  die  Nativity,  any  one  verse  of  which  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  new  and  great  light  was  about  to  rise  on  English  poetry :"  and  tbare^at  his 
filler's,  he  wrote  his  «  Comus,"  and  "  Lycidas,"  his  «  L' Allegro^"  aad  •  U  Paa- 
•eroeo,"  and  his  "Arcades.*' 

In  1638  he  went  to  Italy,  the  most  accomplished  Englishman  that  ever 
visited  her  classical  shores.  Here  his  society  was  courted  by  "  the  Choicest 
Ilalian  wits,"  and  he  visited  Galileo,^  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition.  On 
kia  latani  bome,  he  opened  a  school  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  with 
gnm  nmidBitx  to  ilie  bosioets  of  instmotion.  In  the  meaA  time,  he  emeared 
Into  fte  feHgioni  disputes  of  the  day,  engagk^  in  the  ewuvvewy  feki^a« 
kaaded  afainst  all  the  royatists  and  prelates;  and  ifaoogh  numbeiing  amcnff 

1  •«fhe  Tnseaa  arU«t.»>    Paradise  Lost,  booh  L  Hue  Ml. 
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his  antagonists  such  men  as  Bishop  HaM  and  Aichbiahop  Usher,  prorring  bim- 
self  equal  to  them  alL  In  1(^43  he  married  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell, 
a  high  royalist ;  but  the  connection  did  not  prore  a  happy  one,  his  wife  being 
ntterty  incapable  of  appreciating  the  lofUness  and  parity-  of  the  poet's  oharao- 
ter.  In  1640  he  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  under  Cromwell,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  1658. 

For  ten  years  Milton's  eyesight  had  been  failing,  owing  to  the  «  wearisome 
studies  and  midnight  watchings"  of  his  youth.  The  last  remains  of  it  were 
■aoriflced  in  the  composition  of  his  "  Defensio  Populi,''  (Defence  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England;)  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1652  he  was  totally  blind: 
« Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon.'-  At  tlie  Restoration  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  till  the  publication  of  the  act  of  obUvion  released 
>iim  from  danger.  He  then  devoted  himself  exclusirely  to  study,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  composition  of  « Paradise  Lost"  ITie  idea  of  this  unequalled 
poem  was  probably  conceived  as  early  as  1642.  It  was  published  in  1667. 
For  the  first  and  second  ediuons  the  blind  poet  received  but  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  each  1  In  1671  he  produced  his  "  Paradise  Regained,"  and  «  Samson 
Agonistes."  A  long  sufferer  from  an  hereditary  disease,  his  life  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  His  mind  was  calm  and  bright  to  the  last,  and  he  died 
without  a  struggle,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  November,  1674. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  make  any  criticisms  upon  the  works  of  this 
<*  greatest  of  great  men,"  as  essays  almost  numberless  may  be  found  upon  his 
life  and  -writings.*  His  chief  poetical  works  are — 1.  His  «  Paradise  Lost,"  in 
MrdTO  books,  which  is  an  account  of  the  temptation  ajod  fall  of  our  fitat 
pueols.  2.  «t  Paradise  Regained,"  in  four  books,  depicting  the  temptation  and 
innmph  of  **  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven."  3.  ^  Samson  Ago- 
aisles,"'  a  dramatic  poem,  relating  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  the  great  cham- 
psoQ  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  period  of  his  blindness  to  the  catastrophe  that 
coded  in  his  death.    4.  "Lytudas,"  a  monody  on  the  death  of  a  beloved 

1  Tbe  best  •dttlon  of  lOtton**  poetry  is  that  of  Todd :  London,  1809,  7  -vols.  Thia  oontaUn  Vtm  !»• 
valmble -rerlMl  Index.  Another  exoeUent  edition  luu  been  edited  by  Sir  EsertOfnBnrdffea,  In  S  vole., 
tlw  Snivotaae  of  which  Is  taken  npwltli  bill  111^  written  with  that  ttate  and  dluflminatkm  aoclMk- 
WMitrtalfc  of  tbe  author,  to  whom  EnfUsh  Utaratare  Is  wider  Iwtisf  abilgatiana.  Tbm  beat  «dl- 
tlaa  or  Ms  yroaa  worits  Is  by  aymmons,  7  vols.  tro.  His  prose  and  poetry  have  been  pnbUabed  In 
Lmidmi  la  one  hufe  royal  Svo.  An  edition  of  his  prose  works  has  been  edited  In  this  country  by 
the  Bev.  BnAas  W.  Orlswold.  An  doqoent  Essay  on  Milton  may  be  (bund  In  Maoaulay's  Klaoella- 
Hies;  another  In  tbe  BetrospecClve  Review,  xlv.  281;  and  another  In  the  London  anarterty,  xxxvl. 
SI.  In  the  Mtowlns  numbers  of  the  %)eotator,  Addison  has  written  a  series  of  admlrBbIa  nMOiaii 
on  tbe  "Paradise  Lost:**  861,  867,  87s,  878,  and  so  on  Ibr  fifteen  more  nmhbers,  at  intoi  laii  of  atac, 
bataif  pvMWied  every  Satarday.  In  No.  76  <tf  the  Observer,  by  Cnmbertand,  there  are  assM  renaaila 
«r»tba**aaBaenAconlitea.*'  Consult,  also,  HiiI]am's*'IJtenitnre  of  Europe;*  and  read  aaadml- 
MMeartkla  OB  MUUm  In  Dr.  Channlng*s  works. 

Of  Johnson's  **  Llfb,**  8U-  Egerton  Brydfes  JusOy  remarks :  "It  Is  written  in  a  bad,  malignant,  and 
•van  vnlfar  spML  Thelaagoace  to  someUnMs  coarse,  and  the  humor  pedantic  and  sroaa.  Tha 
crttk:ism  on  the  Paradise  Lost  is  powerful  and  srand:  the  criticism  on  the  other  poems  is  mean, 
ause,  and  execrable.*'— /supiislhr  m$tnifkr,  1 148.  Of  Addison's  •«  Essay,**  the  same  writer  says  t 
"It  ovshtto  be  atadled  and  ahnest  got  by  heart  by  every  culUvated  mind  which  onderstAads  th» 
Bnglbh  iBBtMga.  Itia  la  aU  laapeeU  a  aaasterty  pertormaaoe;  Just  in  thought,  fUlof  taste  and 
tha  aaeataeMSIMiitf,  ajst^ent  and  beantiftd  In  oompoeltioB,  widely  kamed,  and  so  deacly  ^xftaft- 
lory  of  the  tnw  priaelpka  of  poetry,  tbat  whoever  la  master  of  U>am  cannot  ailstske  la  hla  AecMon 
•r  poattaal  aMrtt.  It  pota  Milton  above  aU  othor  poeU  on  such  tesU  as  cannot  he  realtted.**— > 
14^,  L  811. 

t  That  Is,  "the  <diampk>n,**  "the  combatant,**  from  the  Greek  aytmerfs,  (iifiiifcfc%)  "a  iiiiiiliitin 


fiienl,  (Mr.  Edwsrd  Kin^,)  wiio  wmt  ahipwveokad  in  tiie  Irioh  Sea. 
S.  "L'AllegrO)*'  an  ode  to  mirth.  6.  «Il  Penseioflo,"  an  ode  to  melandioljr. 
7.  «Goinit0,  a  maak,^'  die  purest  and  most  exquisite  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tioD  and  fimey  in  English  literature.  8.  '^Aictuieey^*  a  part  of  a  nutfk. 
^  '^Hymn  on  the  Nativi^.''    10.  «  Sonnets.** 


ODB   ON  THB   MORNING  OF  VmBmrU  WAYlTHfr.* 


This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  mom, 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  eternal  King, 

Of  wedded  Maid  and  Y  irgin-Modier  ^m, 
Our  great  redemption  from  abova  dad  Mag; 
For  so  Ibe  holgr  aagas  onoe  did  ifaig^ 

That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  reioBsa, 

And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  pttoe. 


That  glorious  form,  that  K^  unsnflerable, 

And  that  &r-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high^oimpU^abU 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal-Unity, 

He  laid  aside ;  and,  here  with  ns  to  bsb 
Forsook  the  courts  of  everlastiqg  day, 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  hwiae^  ipaprt^i  olaf. 

III. 

Say,  liea^ieiily  Muse,  shall  aotihy  aaoeed  «rein 
ASbrd  a  present  to  the  In^t  Godf 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  ^tr^in, 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode, 
Now  while  the  Heaven,  by  the  sqn's  team  untrpd, 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  Hght, 

And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  brigtitf 

IT. 

See  ho^BT  iiom  far  tipon  the  eastern  road 

The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odors  sweet ; 
0  run,  prevent  them  with  4ihy  tiumble  ode, 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blesaed  ieeC; 

Have  thou  the  honor  first  thy  X^ord  10  SVftB^ 
And  join  thy  voice  .^unle  the  anfojL  <if»ifk 
From  out  his  secret  altar  touchi'd  f^plS^  hnUowrd  -firo. 

** '     i        »     »|J  I  |L  III       ■        I     I    ■ 

l«Ai«sdn,'*tlii*li,tlMi 

t»tVtMaken,tittaerwm^L»mm»t9k  wtM  gist  ••■r  ttwifc  iaiaiaiiii^iiailM  tte  ▼!§<»*  tto 
traadgar,  the  immglnanwvmm  9t the  tmctpOon I  thttomevndnmtoTltfotmatmfitbmhimaittbm 
■■niiilatitrwigtft,qiettmia«rtogToBof  theiiirti<B;thel»rgMi<w  of  Oi^Ttafw*;  the  «xtaBt  of  tto 
tonrt«^;  «te  MkMar  and  avHU  Ioom;  tte  eatln»lBnl^  1«id«  Mrtita 

r  late  a  <ti>«af  ■nrit<ttoai«M««BitMl^-^<aifa<<e«aytiilill«  MHImb  mmmmti  **-ar 
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I. 

It  was  the  winter  wild. 
While  the  heaT«>bom  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies  j 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  doff*d  her  savdy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize ; 
It  was  no  season  then  fbi  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

IT. 

No  war,  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  wodd  aroand^ 

Tlie  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awiUl  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovereign  Lord  was  by. 

T. 

But  peaoefhl  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoodily  tiie  waters  kist, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hatfi  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  oahn  sit  brooding  on  the  diarroed  wsTe. 


The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fix'd  in  stead&st  gaze. 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight, 
For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer,  that  often  warned  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  ga 

rni. 
The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e'er  Uie  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  mstio  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  than, 
Tlmt  die  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  ogbm  to  live  witii  diem  below; 
Perhaps  dieir  loves,  or  else  diair  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

JX. 

When  sooh  musks  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook; 


mMms,"} 


Birinely-WMblad  irofee 

Answering  the  stringed  noisei 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took: 
The  air,  such  pleasures  loath  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heaTenly  close^ 

XIX. 

The  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  Tcrice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
ApoUo  ftom  Us  shrine 
Can  DO  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  ftom  the  prophetio  celL 

XX. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  k)ud  lament; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent : 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn, 
The  Nymphs,  in  twilight  shade  of  landed  thiolietB,  mootn. 

XXI. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth. 

The  LazB  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint; 
In  urns  and  altars  round,  v 

A  drear  cmd  dying  sound 

Af&ights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
VHiile  each  peculiar  P6wer  foregoes  his  wonted  seat 

xxvii. 
But  see,  the  Virgin  blessed 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  is,  onr  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending : 
Heaven's  youngest^eemed  star 
Hath  fix*d  her  poUsh'd  ear, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  nftimdmg, 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Brigfat-hamess'd  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

h  M  Mmod^,  Urn  mihor  UwaSU  a  Uaamed  fiimul,  w^ortmuOdy  dnwmi  m  hm 
jiosMfff  from  Chater  et»  the  MA  seas,  1637  ;  md  ^  wxamonfintdU  the  ndn 
ff  omr  €orrupUd  dergy,  thm  m  thAr  Ugkih, 

Yet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 
Te  myrtles  biown,  with  ivy  never  sere. 


iniBpMa«MaMdtopontlwaBftrtiiBiteu4iiDytad7  4eathorMr.BdwMPd  Ktn^MMofar 
JMs  Xk«  Isentary  te  iTCkuid.  •  ftBow  ooDagtan  and  intlBWte  flriokl  or  Mil^ 
f«i«toTliaMsralitlOMtniraiaiid,wMdRnrned,Ai«iatl^l6S7.1&tlMS^  »' 

avvtm  IM  ohmvcd,  tiMA  LyaliM  to  wltk  gfist  jadgnralaMdt  of  tile  VSMtnl  klii4»  M  bMh  llr. 


mi  junm.  ttmsm^  H 

1 00IB6  to  plnok  your  beme*  hanh  sad  Mraetoj 

And,  with  forced  fingers  rude, 

Shatter  3rour  leares  belbre  the  mellowinf  yMv :  5 

Bitter  oonstraint,  and  tad  oecaaioci  dear, 

Gbmpela  me  to  distorb  four  seasoa  due : 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  bis  prime, 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer : 

Who  would  not  sing  fbt  Lycidas  ?  he  knew  10 

Himself  to  sing,  end  build  the  loily  rhyme. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 

Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well»  15 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring  I 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse: 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  iavor  my  destlnod  «mf  30 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn, 
And  bid  &ir  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 
For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  selfsame  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flook  by  ibnntaiD,  shade,  and  lUIr 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeav'd  95 

Undai  Ifaa  opeBaig  ejielids  of  tha  monv 
We  drove  afield  j  luad  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose  at  evening,  bright,  90 

Toward  Heaven^s  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  whaaL 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute  j 

Kli^«adMlltimfcaAWaaiBilgMeai>rk«iy»rt<wsa4tli»|i>itiSrtiMt>wiaAif»i»<ytni»w>>^ 
fcMir  to  wrml  pMMgM  In  f t 

▲AdlwiiMijra,  «*tlM)aho  wtedealrM  tolowW  wlHfhwbehwatriietaBteJbrbMMYor  Mt,*o«M 
•MMldarwbeCherbetipleMedwlUiIiTT^  auuierortAdliiff  ft  tlory;  to^  pettap*  ft  B«y  to  aMb^ 
llHt  to  wlwwliihea  to  kiumwheCter  be  taastroe  teste  Ibr  poetry  or  ttottthiNdd  an— tin  wtoltot 
to  to  MgUy  dellihtol  or  aoc  wtti  tto  perntf  of  MOtoR**  LrcMoB.'*-^  ITm^m. 

"WtotoreritenifnuMlevrlimon'i  two  epics  And  hi*  arana,  wtWea  In  hie  Mllet  *qr%«xkMt2 

feff  wtaterer  dlTtae  lav«atloB  ttoy  are  created;  Lycfdaa  and  Oobwm  tore  a  taeneTf » itiiwa,  a 

Mrtody,  a  yoothfta  ftwtoesi,  a  dowy  brfgMMM  of  deeertptloi^  whkh  Qnoe  Klintte  poems  taw  ML 

Tto  prUpo  ctorm  of  poetry,  M>e  rapidity  and  tto  novelty,  yet  ttoaafral  ass  niiitlnw  of  toaa» 

tIM  IdcM,  is  p««-emtnently  exldbitodin  Lyddas;  and  It  strikes  MS,  ttat  ttora  k  no  p«eu  of  1 
•  lnwlikhttopttrtoralandnirallBia8eryissobr«ahlnK,Mbriltont,andson«waaflds.**--»J 


••litanneriroeasotoooinskler  this  monody  as  tto  sweet  eANlon  of  a  most  posMa  and  I 
vinriU  enWledMWtflbyftsbMwtlAdaNlodyaa  by  Uie  ftmnint  nanisnt  af  fta  s—Utoaatt  nM 
liafBi^,  to  tto  utmost  aatbuslasm  of  admlreUon.*'— Tsd^ 

lines.   TtatalsabeauUfulaUusloutoUK»nnripeBfeorbtofri«adtln«bkibdaath«ahaaw*4  bia 
leaves  beftm  tto  mellowlns  year." 

L.  i».    ««Tte  sacred  wel^**  Heucon. 

L.SS.    •«From  tto  regmartty  of  Me  puiMlta*  tto  parity  of  Ms  I 
»ensna  limiliiilj  of  na^  MHian  tobltimlly  bswms  an  earty  rtsorj  benee  to  gained  an  i 
wHhttotoantleeofltomorrtofcwbicb  to  ao  ftn^nently  centemplaud  wttb  deilgM, —4  b— tbM» 
fcee  ao  wpoatsdiy  Jaarrllirtl  in  Ml  tbeir  vartons  appeafaneas.»'~r.  ir^<sn. 

L.S7.   «WedfOTeatob^'*  tbatl8,wedreTaonrlleetoatold. 

Vm  «to«siMqrharn»»lattoatoK»bMioflMsaiaeatainoMi. 


JUn^  Satjif  dftncad,  «iid  Fawns  with  olo^en  hoel 

From  the  glad  sooxid  would  not  be  absent  long  j  35 

And  old  DamOBtas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  O,  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return ! 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  overgrown,  40 

And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 
The  willows,  and  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  nxure  be  seen. 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose,  45 

Or  taul^worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  fiost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear. 
When  first  ^e  whitethorn  blows  ;-<- 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep  90 

Qosed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Where  your  old  bards,  die  ftmous  Bmids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  hi^ 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream.  55 

Ay  me !  I  fondly  dream  I 

Had  ye  been  there— fi>r  what  could  that  have  done? 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself  fbr  her  enchanting  son, 

Whom  umversal  Nature  did  lament,  m) 

When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebms  to  the  Lesbian  shore? 

Alas!  what  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade,  ^5 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  NesBra's  hair? 

Fame  ia  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,  70 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mixid) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days; 
But  the  fiur  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,  75 

And  sUts  the  thin-spun  life.    ^  But  not  the  praise," 

lineM.    "WMrewenyef    "This  bunt  to  —  magntteent  m  a  to  aflfatlng.'*-S>^  JT.  Mg^dm. 
%>m.   Bi>»«aaBtolMWiiai<«toOrph«a»,torntnpieeM»ythe1liinrlMMlto»«,whwe  nmwleiw 
■Mctftad  "therooL**    •'Lyddaa.Mapoet,  to  heretadUyoompand  wtthOrpbMMi  tb«r  wcrabotk 

ur%9m,  «Vo  Ubw  have  bwB  mora  often  dtad,  and  more  poimkr  than  tteae;  nor  moMjaitlr 
liefiMtlHi  and  Inapirtttair.*'-*  J^wtea  Br^don. 

LTt.    oBotnoCtbepratoe,-"  tliBtta,baetfee  pratoetonottntereepeed.    ^WMlo  the  poet, In  tlie 
iiawi— llfiibeilMrt,toSM»maBlngoB  tbe  naeertoilntr  of  buaan  llfc,  Fboebna  tnterpoeee  wttk  a 

mmm§  UliJM,  ■! Ihe  tone  of  paetorri  poetry;  he  tm,  tn  an  abrupt  and  dttptkal  apoatroplM^  at 

H>  ftaaMa  AsvlkMef  tatCly  raooOeeU  hlaaelf;  and  apotogtoMi  to  hto  nwal  Mvae,  «r  In  other  wofrdf 
t»  Ai  inwiB  and  mnctaa,  the  octobnded  stKanu  of  bncoHo  eonB.  tvt  haTteg  to  •oddenly  deimted 
At*  fsolana  tflnaloM  sad  the  tenor  of  hto  ■Qh}«et'*— r.  iPMoa. 
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i4«  MiLw*.  icMkhxM  ti 

VhahuM  tepBed,  and  touched  my  tremblki|r  ^*^i 

«  Fame  it  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistering  Ibit 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  mmor  liea;  80 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  bf  those  pure  eyes^ 

And  perfect  wimess  of  aU-jntlging  Jove : 

As  he  pronoQiices  lastly  en  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fiune  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed.** 

O  fountain  Arethuee,  and  thou  honored  flood,  85 

Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal  reed*| 
That  strain  I  beard  was  of  a  higher  mood ; 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 

That  came  in  Neptune's  plea :  00 

He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain  f 
And  questioned  every  gnst  of  nigged  wings 
That  blows  ttom  off  each  beaked  promontory : 
They  knew  not  of  has  story;  9b 

And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 
That  not  a  blast  was  fiom  his  dimgeon  strayM ; 
The  air  was  cahn,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd ; 

It  was  that  fttal  and  perfidious  bark,  100 

Built  in  the  eclipse^  and  rigg*d  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  oi  thine. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  fboting  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge  105 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 
Ah!  who  hath  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledget 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ; 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain,  HO 

(The  golden  opes,  tfie  iron  shuts  amain,) 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stem  besimke : 
How  well  could  I  have  spared  Ibr  thee,  young  swahi^ 
Enow  of  such,  as  for  their  belHes*  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold f  lift 

Uaefl.    •*  The  tBlonwliuU,'*U»t  la,  the  cruel  winds. 

L.U,    "AtasJMdpaoMntory^  tooneprojecttaicllkethebeftkofablrd. 

L.  H,    "HIppahMlw,''  a  patronymic  nonn,  the  ion  of  Hippotas,  that  ia,  JBoltta. 

L.  MI.   Tba  shipwreck  was  occasioned  not  by  a  storm,  but  by  the  Chlp^  beliif  mfR  fer  ndi  s 


LIN.  "OMros."  This  is  Che  rivar cam, on  the  bovien  ar wMoh  was  the ValTintty of  ( 
ktyc%  whiva  Lyddas  was  edtioated. 

L.1S4.  TheohalrymanUe"  Joined  with  the  "sedge  bonnH"  may  meaa  the  raahTOrraeiyti 
•r  the  ami;  and  the «« Scares  dlm»re*r,tt  is  Uwnfht,  to  Urn  ladtsUnot  and  dasky  stvaaka  w  ai 
laaTSs  or  flags  when  drlod. 

L.ltS.    «  The  paot  of  UMOamean  lake,**  (be  apostle  Peter. 

L.  114.  mt  heca  anhnadwrts  on  Ota  eddowmenta  of  the  char*,  al  tfea  umi  tims  iMtam 

«taft  Chay  ware  iharad  by  ttoaa  only  who  soagM  the  eawtaawats  of  ttm  saorai  a«e%  to  tka  «a«i 

atAlBSnMdandeansdenUoasdIergy.  Aas  in  Buadlsa  Loat,  It.  isa,  i 

•o  doari>  this  first  grand  thief  Into  God's  Ibid; 

Bo  stnee  into  his  dinrch  lewd  htrsliAgs  eSnIi. 


16(10-1686.1  Mtia(m/ 

Of  other  care  diey  0Me  reekonfti^  miAft, 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  filiearers*  fi»S8^ 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  gaett! 

Blind  months !  that  scarce  themsehres  Inxyw  boir  to  hold 

A  sheep-hook,  or  have  leamM  anght  etoe  (he  leCMt  120 

That  to  the  faithful  herdsman^  art  belongs! 

What  recks  it  themi    What  need  they?    They  no  sped; 

And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretebed  itraW: 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fbA ;  135 

Bat,  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  tnist  tlwy  4mw, 

Roc  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread : 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paW 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  sed : 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door  130 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  tu)  more. 

Betum,  Alpheus ;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams  ]  retnm,  Sicilian  Mase^ 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hoes.  135 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gnshing  bitMAs, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  die  honied  showers,  140 

And  purple  all  the  ground  widi  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  orow-^oe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  fireaked  with  jet, 
The  glowing  Violet,  145 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodUne, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head^ 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffixlillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears,  150 

J^fcHmrtsirii  BommKt,  wrfttan  la  ISia,  1m  npplkatn  CromweU 
To  m99  free  eonaaleiiae  fron  the  pew 
Of  hireling  wolTee,  wlKMe  gospel  ie  fbeir  aaew. 
UmiH.  wflcfanaer  la thta. lean, meegre.  "Aecnmnciptpeofgtnwrliepnteiaitoaiitfyeediir 
Vl%re  *tesiile  amaaJ  **— r.  fTarfen. 

LliS.   oHoUrfBg  aeki/'    By  thto  Mltton  cteerty  anadee  to  thoeepfrtrtBe  eai  rtwgy  of  Hm  ert» 
tWM  ekarch  wbo  enjoyed  m.  uOeriee  wttboat  pertomdng  esy  dotlet :  who  ••  ri 


UlM,1*U  "Jba  tlweeltnetonreiithor  antldpeteathe  ezeeatlon  orAnlihMwpLrailT*'^^ 
^■■iiil  ei^toe,'  tlmtls,  the  axe;  InsinnaUng  that  hla  death  wonld  remote  all  grfevSMce  la  tHlghwi, 
ia4<eB^aMa  (be  rclteaBatton  of  Um  church."— r.  fTarfoa.  The  eenae  of  the  passage  !•»  "MrttiaM 
vilaseaNaBeBdof  theseevU«;  the  axe  Is  at  hand,  to  take  off  the  head  of  htan  who  has  Mea  the 
peaCakettoroftheeeoorrupUoDsof  thegospeL   This  wlU  be  done  by  one  stroke.** 

L.1SI.  ••  That  shnmk  thy  streams,"  that  is,  that  sOenced  my  pastond  poetry,  the  MeMM  ttnae 
iMiw  M  mam  wak  aU  her  store  of  rural  Imagery.    •«The  Imagery  here  ts  from  the  iwiMiit 

iklM.  -Ueeb-lathesenseof  to  haunt,  to  Inhabit  Bee  HailitrelPs  "BtetloMfy  ef  Af*atfo  aM 
TnwlmdaX  Wotds,"  S  rots.  tvo.  _  _" 

Liai.   •iwwtPliswartlqrjhrown.  Thedog^larlscanedthe»«twirt.*af,'»hyt«rBfc»lfcee«« 


To  strew  tiM  Imreate  hevM  where  Lyokl  He*. 

For,  80  to  interpoee  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  tfaougfats  dally  with  felse  surmise. 

Ay  me !  whilst  ihee  &e  shores  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  ftr  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd ;  155 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Wheie  tfaoii  pechaps  under  the  whefaning  tide 

Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 

Or  whedier  thou,  to  oar  moist  vows  denied, 

Sleep'st  by  the  flOde  of  BeUerus  old,  160 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 

hooikM  toward  Namancoe  and  Bayona's  hold ; 

Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth : 

And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth.  165 

Weep  no  more,  wofiil  shepherds,  weep  no  morej 
For  Lyddas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor : 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean-bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore  170 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the  waves; 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves,  175 

And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song. 
In  the  bless'd  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies. 

That  sing,  and,  singing,  in  their  glory  move,  180 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more : 
Henoefimh  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore. 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perik)us  flood.  165 


line  114.   "Aymel**    "Here."  Mr.  Domtgr  tfbaenre«,  "the  hunt,  of  grtef  to  twJimmyfc 
wkOB  ffopotr  eonaected  wtth  what  praeedM  tt  and  to  whleli  a  raftn.** 

L.ist.    •*lfoBftrofMworU,'*tlnfcta,tl»Ma,tlMworldof  montCan. 

I«.M».  MBflBera^^theiMUMoraCornlahgtoBt  On  the  sonUiweatern  tlHwret  of  Oui'uwifll  ttw 
to  a  ■fprodOM  pOe  of  rook-<work  called  the  •*  gtonf  1  chair  ;*'  and  not  tu  tnm  Iand*a  Sod  to  mad^icr 
MMkMMirttoTNleatkmorfOckoaltodStlftotaePa  Mount  There  was  a  tradlCioB  that  lb««TtolaaP 
of  m.  1— hsa,  aeatod  on  thto  qag,  appeared  to  aome  henntta.  The  tense  of  Chto  Bne  attdthftfUtov- 
iBg^  ttfMBwMh  the  pfeeedtoift  to  ttato:-.«<  Let  eyery^  flower  ha  strewed  on  the  hearse  where  Lytiin 
ltoa,a»  to  tMlero«netT«albr  a  moment  with  the  notion  that  hh  corpse  to  presetst;  aad  tUh,  (Hi 
■w Qwhfla  the  aeaa  ate  wafting  a  here  and  Oiere,  whether  heyond  the  Brtiridtea  or  near  the  ahaiiM 
«rOoi««al,aB/' 

U  MS.  »lfamanees"  to  marked  In  the  early  editions  of  Meroator^  Athia  aa  ta  OOMa,  ea  Om 
Dtothweat  ooaatof  Ipato,  near  Cape  Pintoterre.  Bayona  to  the  strong  caaUe -of  tHu  Fmaa^  to  fto» 
siimi  a  lilMii  — toemay  of  yraaoe^  near  the  Pyrenees.  In  ttet  same  atlas  thto  caatte  MBltot  a  way 


L.1SS.    MHeretoanapoatrophetothaaafelMlahaai.aeatodoa  thagond .^^ 

took  Mlomaraaaward  to  Xfaaaaooa and  Pafona*s  hold:  wthar  torn  y—r  eyes  to  aaotfcar  ihjimi. 
took  hOBMward or  tandward;  look  towards  yoor  own  ooaat  now,  and  vtow  with  pity  tha  r  - 
af  thasMnmekod  LyeUas  floating  UiMher.*  •*-r.  iFMsn. 

L.U1    "▲ndwIpotttttaaratorevarflromMaoyas.*'— lhi.xxT.tj  Jlm.vil.ir. 


TImt  sang  die  imocNiib  Bwain  «» the  eflki  tttA  riBis 
While  the  still  mom  went  out  with  flandele  gncf ; 
He  touch'd  the  teoder  stope  of  Twrioas  qmUty 
With  eager  thought  waifohng  his  Dorie  ley: 
And  now  the  son  had  stretch'd  oat  all  the  hillii  100 

And  now  was  dropped  into  the  western  bay : 
At  last  he  rose,  aaid  twiich'd  his  nmitte  blae : 
To4Dorrow  to  J&esh  woods  and  pastiues  new. 

8CBN0   FR0ir  COMim.* 

J.  vfQd  wood.     The  lady  enten. 
Lttdf.  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  tni% 
My  best  guide  now :  methoughl  it  was  the  seod 
Of  riot  and  ilkuanaged  merriment, 
Soch  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  fif, 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletterU  hinds^ 
When  fixr  their  teeming  floeks  and  granges  fitU, 
In  wanton  danoe  they  praise  the  boonteous  Paa, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  kMh 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  soch  late  wassailers;'  yet,  O!  where  else 
Shall  I  inAam  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  m^oes  of  this  tangled  woodi 


1.  MB.  By  -ttatftr  uatoa  hert  meant  what  we  now  oU  the  taolM  ot  m  Sato  or  say  i 

L.  MS.  ma  li  a  Dortelay,  bectoae  theocrttiu  and  VowMia  liad  reapactlTdy  wrtttan  a  tantti  oa 

flie  4Mlhi  or  ]>i«luili  and  Bios. 

lAettbieorOomuiithls.  AbeBOttftflHiy.atteiidedbytertitobfoCberi^ii^anMTtnf fkvoagh 

f  wood.   Tte  brothen  boeome  wpaAted  Arom  tbetr  sUtar,  Who  to  nwt  by  Coant,  tba  god  o€ 

^wbo,wlUiMaf»llow«n,boldabliOii1ettetbe  BlRM.   Ito  addMtaaa  bcr  la  ttia  dla> 

r  of  a  paaMBl,  bat  aha  raMia  an  ISt  aiti^  and  Conat  aed  Ma  ersw  are  pat  to  1||M  by 

na  oltfaok  of  Oa  fOiM  la  to  ttaow  tt»  fliU 

■  otviifetdaoM;  «tv  totka  laagaNTS 

Tbat  Ytitiia  aarar  wffl  ba  aMVa^ 
Tlioi^  lewdnew  coort  It  in  a  shape  orbeaYen. 
"Ooaw***  MysStrBfeitonBrydgea,  "iaUM  Invention  of  a  boaatlASIttte»aaifWiadiniaeteio«y 
awiaadTWoaarydaUgbli:  T-rrr^t  Tinl  -Tiril  ti  run  r^ir^nr.  >"i  the  ■eiiftiiiaafi  iio  ■■  eauii 
iaaalhaiaMieaa.   ItieaeonpoelUon  whfeb  no  pan  bat  MUtoo'i  could  bava  paodaeed.*   Raaa^ 
I  erent  which  oceurred  to  the  fiumOy  of  MlUoa'a  patron,  John  Ecartonk  Bail  of 
V  than  kaaptaifhla  eoort  at  Ludlow  catOe,  gave  bMh  to  ChlafiOkla.   The  earPa  two  aaaa 
>,  Lady  Attn^  ware  benlghtod,  and  lortthdrwayln  Beywood-Jbreet;  and  thatwobeo- 
I  the  attest  to  aaptore  thdr  path,  Wtthe  ttaCer  akme^  la  a  track  of  eoimfery  radely  tan- 
iftcfattiapoel  nlied  a  aupentraol^  of  raoh  Mry  apalli  and  paatkal 
ibaaaeqaallBL 

i  «N«  Ami;  "be  to  heaNh."   B  was  anelmlly  Oia  ptodpa  weed  la 

tie  tSa  SMdcKp  ••yoar  htoth.'*   Tha  howllnwhMi  the  Mtaaawaa  lamaled 

■  Itwaapaenllarto  aoenea  af  aavalry  and  ftatlvttK  tkt  lanaiaMBS 

I  atth  Saeriaf  eail  wiomli^    ThMktol 

tahawffl  ••eonvlBoa  (that It,  overpower)  tliiiliit  tbiiiaiiiiililin  nf  1 

i  «f  a  ff«m  *M^  anya  t 

n*  reat  srrsMi  Mk  eoHK  fhWRgtng  III, 

Vbeir  IMMMoafheD  hf  tbooght  no  tht-' 

yha  }eBy  wtmt  wtfto  tile  often  reund, 

▲nd  In  their  eapa  their  catca  are  Aowtfd. 


I  ouinot  faftUoo  to  my  bRMbera,  biR 
Such  Dense  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  fiuthest, 
I'll  Tentnre;  for  my  new-enliven'd  spirits 
Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  fitr  o£ 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  litest  imseett 
Widiin  thy  aery  shell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  viole^emtooider'd  Tale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumedi  weU ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  meoC  b.  gentie  pair 
Tliat  Ukest  thy  Narcissus  aref 
O  if  thou  hare 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where, 
Sweet  qneen  c€  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere! 
So  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  harnioniea. 

JSatir  Coimm, 
Cotimt,  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  motdd 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  1 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  widi  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  throu^  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiledl    I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  sirens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs ; 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium:  ScyUa  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause : 
Yet  Ihey  in  pleasing  shmiber  luU'd  the  sense. 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now.— I'll  speak  to  her, 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen.— Hail,  foreign  wonder  1« 
Whom  certain  thttts  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  goddem  that  in  rural  shrine 
Bwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan;  by  blest  aoag 

l«TteiM«tortMi  poemsreoTft  ■lnfffdarlHlctt7;tbeysreitntm>kenitmtnor«xqvtalteli 

fj.  1*1111  liMilinll t  iimiiliillii  wttkftduioeorniimben  wUch  toimiilk^ftiflit  mvsiB: 

twrinnn.  Um  Uiiy*t  Miiff  to  Bate."  Jiy^rw. 

l«'Oomo>'i«ddraMtoU>el«dyi«CTee«dtiitlf>>M*iMla«^wyiwpBBt|Ua«aiwiaeti^>M 
knowtodfottetttattyteof  ttte  notk  nlMAHf  the  cspmetlMi  *milm»  ttm  toiiaw,'  aa  «b^ 
czpranton,  muMiMl  tn  oar  ]»ffiiM[e.  UMosk  oominon  eiMiigta  in  Oraa^  Bvktfwvv 

toSnaapiOMiMrt  <iuileMtlMmbeeiitiiefOlde«»*lKmflatiaMilm«pUvMManilMtlw  «■ 
aUton,  coiBywd  wlte  wl»tttlfc"~X<wi  Hwiliiin 


Foibiddiiig  9fwj  hletk  vaMoiSif  Ibg 

To  toooh  &e  pioeperoQfl  grow&  of  this  tall  wood. 

Ladf/.  Naj,  gentle  sbepherd,  ill  is  loot  that  prats* 
That  is  addressed  to  aDattendiiig  ears ; 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  bat  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  1117  serer'd  oooipany, 
Compell'd  me  to  avrake  die  courteous  Echo 
To  give  me  answer  firom  her  mossy  couch. 

Com.  What  chance,  good  lady,  Imth  bereft  you  ttansf 

Ladg.  Dim  darkness,  and  this  leavie  labyrinth. 

Com,  Could  that  divide  you  ftom  nearmshering  guides  1 

Ladjf.  They  left  me  weaiy  on  a  grassy  tuz£ 

Com.  ^  ftdsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why  1 

Ladg.  To  seek  i'  the  yalley  some  cooL  ftiendly  spring. 

Com.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded,  lady  ? 

Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quick  return. 

Com,  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them. 

Ladif,  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit! 

Com,  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present  needf 

Isdif*  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 

CSoM.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful  bloom  1 

Isdif.  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazored  lips. 

Com,  Two  suoh  I  saw,  what  time  the  labored  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  ftom  the  fiirrow  came. 
And  the  swink'd  ^  hedger  at  his  supper  sat; 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine. 
That  cmwls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  ftom  the  tender  shoots : 
Their  port  was  more  than  human  as  they  stood : 
I  took  it  for  a  fiiery  vision 
Of  some  gay  oreamres  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live. 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds.    I  was  awe-struck^ 
And,  as  I  pass'd,  I  worshipped ;  if  those  you  seek, 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven, 
To  help  yon  find  them. 

Lady.  Gentle  villager, 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place? 

Com,  Due  west  it  rises  ftom  this  shrubby  point 

Lady.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light, 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilof  s  art, 
Wifboat  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  foet 

Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  oar  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  bourn  firom  side  to  side. 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighborhood ; 
And  if  you  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged, 
Oir  ahioad  tfithin  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
£ie  mttuow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  tfaatdi'd  pallet  rouse;  if  odiorwise, 
1 6iui  oondnBt  you,  lady,  to  a  low 
Bot  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 
m  firaer  quest  ^ 


And  trust  thy  honest  offered  courtesy. 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  shed^ 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named. 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  thiS|  or  less  secure, 
I  caxmot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it— - 
Eye  me,  bless'd  Providence,  and  sqiiare  my  trinl 
To  my  pioportion'd  strength !— Shepherd,  lead  on. 

niTOCATION  TO  LIAHT*^ 

Hail,  holy  Light!  oaring  of  heaven  first-horn, 
Ot  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed?B  since  God  is  Sght, 
And  neves  but  in  unapproached  light 
]>welt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream,' 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tellJ  *    Before  the  «in, 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  firom  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  wiUi  bolder  wing, 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 
Jn  that  obscure  eojoum ;  while  in  my  flight, 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
WiA  odier  notes  than  to  the  Orpheap  Ijre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend, 
Thou^  hard  and  rare :  ^ee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  Ifeel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  oibs, 
Or  dim  sufiiision  veiled.    Tet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath,* 
That  wash  Ay  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  fbrget 
TlKise  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  ihte. 
So  were  I  equalPd  with  them  in  renown, 

1  "Thla  celrtinrtcd  complain^ mtOiimih  9mm  «MPs<ksimA  Mit.iJMirw Jg  tfca  pniM 
which  have  been  glTen  It."—  >ifi»iw. 
i  That  1%  BM7  X,  wlUioot  bJa^i^  «pa  ttaiethe  o»«lMml  hewM  orth«  Stfrafd  Ood. 

•  Or  xaUier  doat  Uion  hear  this  addreai,  doai^honxaUier  to  tin  rall»l,jiwi  rftoiaaf.<»apir 
«  At  la  Job  uxTltt.  It,  •«  When  fti4|ie  way  wbcce  Jlght  dwoUethr 

•  Xedron  and  SUoa.  "lleatlU  waapteaawttoatadythebeanUttOfthejUMtavtpMt^MtMaM^ 
«a  dsUtfit  «••  IB  tlie  Songs  of  Slon,  In  the  holy  Sertptima,  and  In  these  be  aBedtatod  day  mmA,  w^k 
Tirfa  Is  tlie  aanr  of  U>e  paaaaie  stUBpd^  »ajpmt«i?lP1liilSitn>'~NriB<oi». 


Rind  Thamyiis,  and  blind  Mseonides,^ 

And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old : 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakefUl  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  sliadiest  covert  hid 

Tones  her  nocmmal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return  j  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  j 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me,  ftom  the  cheerfhl  ways  of  men 

Cut  ofi|  and  ix  l!he  book  of  knowledge  fiur, 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  mtioh  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes;  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight 


STS'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HSR  CREATION. 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed, 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers,  much  wcmdering  where 
And  what  I  was,  whe&oe  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  fiu  fiom  thence  a  nuurmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  firom  a  cave^  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved. 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  heaven:  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thoaght,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  gieen  hank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
&nooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  tkj. 
Am  I  bent  down  to  kx>k,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appear*d. 
Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  beck. 
It  started  back ;  bnt  pleased  I  soon  returned. 
Pleased  it  retum'd  as  soon,  with  answering  k)oke 
Of  qrmpathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire^ 
Had  not  a  voiee  thue  wam'd  me :  **  What  thou  saeel^ 
What  there  thou  seest,  faix  creature,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes;  but  follow  me, 
And  I  wiU  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 
Whose  image  thou  art :  him  thou  shalt  ei\joy 
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loBepanbly  tfaine ;  to  hfm  shilc  bear 

MultitiidM  Ifte  tfayMU;  and  tfaenoe  be  called 

Mother  of  human  race."    What  could  I  do, 

But  follow  straif^t,  invisibly  thus  led? 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fidr  indeed,  and  tail, 

Under  a  platane;  yet,  naethoug^t,  less  fiur, 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  anooth  watery  image:  back  I  tnm'd; 

Thou,  following,  oriedst  aloud,  *'  Return,  ftir  Etc  ; 

Whom  fliest  thouf  whom  thou  fliast,  of  him  thou  ait. 

His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life,  to  havo  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. 

Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim, 

My  other  haiC*'    With  that,  thy  gentle  hand 

Seized  mine :  I  yielded ;  and  from  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  ezceird  by  manly  grace, 

And  wisdom,  which  ak)iie  is  truly  fiur. 


fX^lT.MS. 


EVBMINO   IN   PARADISE. 


Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad : 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  gprassy  couch,  these  to  dieir  nests, 
Were  slunk;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleased':  now  glow*d  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest;  till  the  moon 
Rasing  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Appiyent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mande  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  *^Fair  consort,  the 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose ;  since  God  hath  set 
Labor  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive;  anid  the  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  fiilling  with  soft  slumbrous  wdgfat,  inottnas 
Our  eyelids ;  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest: 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways: 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  aooount 
To-morrow,  ere  f^esh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  riseni 
And  at  our  pleasant  labor,  to  refbrm 
Ton  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown, 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth 


Those  blossoms  «lso^  aoMi  those  dtoppinf  gimis, 
That  lie  bestiown,  nnsi^tly  and  unsroooch, 
Ask  riddanoe)  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease; 
Meanwhile,  as  nature  wills,  night  bids  ns  rest" 

To  whom  thus  Ere,  with  perfect  beauty  adom'd : 
"  My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'sc 
Unargued  I  obey;  so  God  ordains. 
God  is  diy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 
If  woman^s  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
Widi  &ee  oonrersing,  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
Widi  charm  of  earliest  birds;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightlul  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree^  fhiit,  and  flower^ 
Glistering  with  dew ;  ftagrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers;  and  sweet  tiie  coming  on 
Of  grateful  eyening  mild:  then  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fiur  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train : 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  aseends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightfhl  land;  nor  herb,  fhiit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  afier  showers; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these?    For  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyesf 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied : 
*  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  aocompUsh'd  Eve, 
Those  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
Bjr  morrow  evening ;  and  firom  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Ministering  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise ; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things;  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but,  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun*s  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vain.    Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 
That  heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise: 
Millioos  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep : 
All  tbsse  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night    How  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  vokses  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responave  each  to  other's  note. 
Singing  their  Great  Creator  I  oft  in  bcmds 
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While  tibigr  keep  wmlch^  ok  iidli}ttix  looodjbig  w«lk» 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lilt  oar  thoughts  to  Heaven.'* 

Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissAil  bower :  it  was  a  place 
Chosen  by  the  sovran  Planter,  when  he  framed 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use :  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade, 
Laurel  and  mjrrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flowe(« 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin. 

Reared  high  their  fionnsh'd  heads  between,  and  wtoof^ 
Mosaic ;  undei^fixK  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hjraointh,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  moie  colored  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem:  other  creature  here, 
fieast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none, 
Such  was  their  awe  of  man  1    In  shadier  bower 
More  sacred  and  sequester'd,  though  but  ieign'd, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept;  nor  nymph 
Nor  Faunas  haunted.    Heire,  in  oloee  recess, 
With  flowos,  garlands,  and  sweel^melling  herbs, 
Espoused  Eve  deok'd  first  her  nuptial  bed ; 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymenean  sung, 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adom'd. 
More  lovely  than  Pandora;  whom  the  gods 
Endowed  with  all  dieir  gifts;  and,  01  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  imwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fidr  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood. 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole :  **  Thou  also  madest  the  night. 
Maker  Omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day 
Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd, 
Have  finish'd,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place. 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  groimd. 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep." 

IIT.IIS. 


ROMS.* 

The  city-  whieh  thou  mm!  no  other  deem 
Than  grmi  and  gknous  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth. 
So  fiu^  renowned,  and  with  the  spoils  enrich'd 
Of  nations:  there  the  O^itol  thoa  seest 
Above  the  rest  hiUng  his  stately  head 
On  the  Tarpaian  rook,  her  citadel 
Impregnable ;  and  there  Mount  Palatine, 
The  imperial  palaoe,  eompass  huge,  and  high 
The  stmotoiey  skill  of  noblest  arohiteots, 
With  gilded  battlements,  oonqpicuoos  &r, 
TtirreCi  aad  tanaces,  and  glittering  q>ires. 
Manjr  a  fiur  edifice  besides^  more  like 
Houses  of  0od8,  (so  well  I  have  disposed 
My  aery  microeoope,)  thoa  mayst  behold 
Outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  roois, 
Carved  wotk,  the  hand  of  fitmed  artiAoers, 
In  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold. 
Thence  to  die  gsites  oast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  oeDflnz  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in; 
Pneiors,  proconauls  lo  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  o»  retom,  In  robes  irf*  state, 
Uctors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  powers 
Legions  and  eohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings: 
Or  embassies  from  regions  fiur  remote 
In  various  habits,  en  die  Appian  road, 
Or  on  the  Emilian;  some  fiom  farthest  south, 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 
Metoe  Nilotiek  isle,  and,  more  to  west, 
The  realm  of  Boochus  to  the  Blaok-moor  sea ; 
From  the  Asiaa  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these ; 
From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 
And  atmoat  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 
Dusk  fibces  with  while  silken  turbans  wreathed ; 
From  Oallia,  Gades,  and  the  British  west; 
Germans  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmathians,  north 
Beyond  Baaubios  to  the  Taurick  pooL 
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ATHENS. 

Look  ODoe  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 
Westward,  much  nearer  by  sooth-west ;  behold 
Where  on  the  ^ean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  sc^ ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  fhmous  wits. 
Or  hoepilBble,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City,  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades ; 

POTiMtBcteUwt«BptatkmofMrlori,aliowihtetaperlidBoiMlBlta  grantert  pomp 
«^  liSi  Mm  ttal  IM  mlttit  c«bUx  opel  the  Bmpcror  TIbertiu,  MMl  take  poHonlim  of 
•ad  tkw  poeaeM  the  world.    Baffled  in  thie,  he  next  points  oat  to  hla  the  eele- 
of  enrlent  Icarnlnf,  Athene,  and  Its  eeiebnted  schools  ofphOooophy;  pronoondnff  < 
paaetTrt*  Q(B  the  Gredan  nmsidans,  poets,  ontora,  and  ptdlseopbera  or  the  d 
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See  there  the  olhre  grove  of  j^tfftdame, 

Plato^B  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thiok->wmrbled  notes  the  siimmer  loog ; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettos  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  indnstrioas  murmor  oft  inTites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ihssus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls  thea  view 

The  sohools  of  ancient  sages;  his  who  hied 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  die  seoieft  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  variouMneasnred  ^sese^ 

^lian  charms  and  Dorian  lyrie  odes, 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  bat  higher  song, 

Blind  Melesigenes,  Aenee  Homer  called. 

Whose  poem  Phcsbus  challenged  for  his  own: 

Thence  what  die  lofty  grave  tragedians  tmight 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fiite,  and  chance,  and  chusge  in  human  life ; 

High  actions,  and  high  passions  best  deeonhingt 

Thence  to  the  fiunons  oraK»s  repair, 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  cioquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  demoeratie, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  ftilimned  over  Greeee 

To  Maoedon  and  Artazerxes'  throne : 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 

From  Heaven  descended  to  the  tow-rooTd  house 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement, 

Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronoonoed 

Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  fiuth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  water'd  all  die  sdioolt 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe : 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  likcst,  at  home, 

nil  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight : 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 

Within  thyself;  much  more  witli  empire  join'd. 

Liv.n^ 


Samson's  lamentation  for;  his  blindness* 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  1 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  1 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
A.nd  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annuird,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased, 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm  j  the  vilest  here  excel  me : 
They  creep,  yet  see ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 
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In  powor  Or  dutcn^  iMivw  iB  iny  cvwiij 
Scarce  half  I  SMm  lo  lire,  dead  store  tfaaa  luU£ 
0  daik,  dark,  dark,  amid  tha  blase  of  noon,^ 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eei^ise 
Without  all  hope  of  day  I 
0  first-created  Beam*  aad  thou  peat  Ward, 
•  "Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ;'* 
Why  am  I  tfaiis  bereaved  thy  prime  decreet 
The  son  to  me  is  dark, 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  vacant  hiterlnnar  cave. 
Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  liib, 
And  almost  lifb  itself  if  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  soul, 
She  all  in  every  part;  why  was  this  sight 
To  snch  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  oonflned, 
So  obviooa  and  so  easy  to  be  quenoh'dt 
And  not,  as  feeling,  tluroogh  all  parts  difiiised, 
That  she  might  \o6k  at  will  throogh  every  pore? 
Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light, 
As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  iu  light. 
To  live  a  Hfe  half  dead,  a  living  death. 
And  buried ;  but,  O  yet  more  miserable ! 
Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave ; 
Buried,  yet  not  exempt. 
By  privilege  of  death  and  burial. 
From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongs ; 
But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 
To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 
Life  in  captivity 
Among  inhimian  foes. 


80NNST  ON  BIS  OWN   BLINDNESS.* 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent*  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  2VIaker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide ; 

**  Dodi  <3od  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  ?'* 
I  Ibodly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "■  God  doth  not  need 
I^er  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 

I  ta  poetry  SM  aoafiMUof  m  tliia;  and  the  tone  of  the  expre«sk>ii  te  poenUutr 
■. 
•  Maa«l»  w^  ta  OMf  aajoatynd  aoTOfo  beooty,  nnofTaaiod  by  Any  gttar  ooMpotltiow 
^••MuLf^Mmf.jmrmiir  D9t0,  •^OfaflthotoniMtaor  ICtttoB,I«ai  OKMt  UMttaedtopralbrttet 
*^Wttmtmimam^  R bn,  to aiy  vcok tuc%  nuh  vortou  cxeeOeiMw  m  I  am  anoqnol  to  pcalM 
mmmmOf,  BbtoalbOidoctfliMiOtoiiooMnblfaaeoBdwnMliitory,  M  tosOdthoglooMyiotbo 
««v«Mano  iMfo  with  a  Mw  and  itagobur  llglit.'*— Ary^M. 

•■•iPMlBib—wabaaaiiantotaapagrtbleof  tbo  tannto,  Matt  bxt,  aad  wttb  ifMt  aodoiAi 
«f  ktaMi;  as  If  te  ha«  asSflot^  or  t«%  bat  OBlgr  MM  tila^ 
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Bear  his  imldyokAfiMfOTiTtehlnibeift;  UtMUft 

Is  kingly ;  tbonsukU  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  hmd  and  ocean  without  rest : 
ThejT  also  serre  who  only  stand  and  wait" 

TO  CmUAOK  SKINinBIU* 

Cyriaok,  this  three  years  day,  these  eyea^  though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  bleznish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  jrear, 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Hearen's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  j'  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  askf 
The  conscience,  fHend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  liberty's  defence,*  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

TO  A  mRTVcnn  touns  ladt* 

Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 

Wisely  hast  shunn'd  the  broad  way  and  the  green, 

And  widi  those  few  art  eminently  seen. 
That  Ubour  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  truth ; 
The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 

Chosen  thou  hast;  and  they  that  overween. 

And  at  thy  growing  virmes  fret  their  spleen. 
No  anger  find  in  thee  but  pity  and  ruth. 

Thy  care  is  fix'd,  and  zealously  attends 
To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light. 

And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.    Therefore  be  sure, 

Thou,  when  the  Bridegroom  with  his  feastfUl  friends 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

Hast  gain'd  thy  entrance,  Virgin  wise  and  pure. 

The  prose  works  of  Milton*  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  bis  poetry. 
They  are  mostly  of  a  controversial  character  in  Religion  and  Politics,  and,  as 
such,  have  lost  some  of  the  interest  with  which  they  were  invested  in  the 


1  Cyrladc  SlUnner  wma  the  ton  of  WlMMn  SJUiuMr,  — ».  amnrclMat  of  f  wiiini  inndaqrattH 
*lM  waa  aa  tngonloos  ftmat  g— tl— bmi,  whI  •  •obolu'  t»  Jotm  IfntoB." 

i  •'Of  heait  or  hope,**  te.  **Oiio  of  IflttoB't  otiancterlatios  wm  «  •tngolar  Ibrttado  of  nlai, 
•rUhiff  fhMD  a  oonaotoaraoM  ofrapertor  abflttiea,  and  a  oonTlctlon  that  hit  oatwewaajiut.*'—lF«rtM. 

•  When  MlUoD  had  entered  upon  the  labor  of  writing  his  "Defence  of  ttao  Beople  of  Sagtod,**  oa» 
Ofhlse7e«waaalinortgone,andthephyalcauMpradlotedtl»)Maof bothtf hapraoeeded.  Botha 
Mya,*'IdhlBOtloBghaIancewheUier  mydotyahonld  be  preftrrad  to  070700.**  And  TtC  (jroS 
^Hdw/)  tUo  naeterly  wott  waa,  at  the  RettoratloB.  ordered  to  be  bvat  b7  thn  nn—annhamainl 

4  «*The  •mnmttof  flune  la  oceapled  b7  the  poet,  bat  the  baee  of  tte  vast  ataRBtloB  BBa7j«a«7h»aili 
to  reat  on  hto  proM  works;  and  we  lavlta  Ida  admlrera  to  deooeBd  fton  Om  ibnaac^  aad  aarvar Ikt 
laglOM  that  Mssroired  about  Mw  latter  ;—a  less  ea^lorod,  bat  not  leas  magnifleeBtdomain.''~jif#w 

«*The  proae  writinga  of  Milton  deaerre  the  attention  of  every  auin  who  wlahea  to  timinMi  a^ 
foatated  wllli  the  foil  power  of  the  BngUah  langnage.  Ttaay  abonnd  wMi  posaagaa  aaavand  a«h 
whioh  ttaa  flaeat  dedaaaattona  of  Burke  stok  toto  ft 


mmaaf  and  ereaiM  tiaiM  im  whkh  1m  ftoC  was  <MBt)  Vot  ii«f  «l»MUhft 
Ihroi^^ioiit,''  laye  Buroelt,  « tliat  sublime,  ethereal  spirit,  paooliar  only  to 
him.  We  are  continually  astonished  and  delighted  at  his  never-fiiiling 
•bnndaiice  of  sentiments  and  imagery — at  that  migestio  stream  and  swell 
of  dioaghts  with  which  his  mind  always  flows.  He  was  a  man  essen- 
tially great;  and  whoever  wishes  to  fofm  his  language  to  a  lofty  and  noble 
iCfle— his  character  to  a  ferrid  sinoeiitj  of  soul,  will  read  the  works  of 


Miten  early  commenced  his  ecclesiastical  controversies,  and  la  1642 
ppy^h*^  WThe  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy." 
Hie  fcUowing  is  a  part  of  the  preface  of  the  second  book,  and  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  as  giving  a  prophetic  assurance  of  the  proudest  monii- 
ment  of  his  fame — ^PAmADisi  Lost. 

lOLTON  OONSBGKATSa  HIS  POWERS  TO   THB   CAUSE  OF  TRUTH — ^BIS 
8TUDIE8  ▲JII>  PREPARATIOll   FOR  HIS   GREAT   WORX* 

Sorely  to  evenr  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nattira 
tteeds  be  a  hateful  t^ng  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thou- 
sands ;  much  better  would  it  like  him  doubtless  to  be  the  messen- 
ger  of  gladness  and  contentment^  which  is  his  chief  intended 
business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own 
happiness.  * 

Bot  when  Qod  conmiands  to  take  the  trumpet  and  Uow  a  d<^ 
rons  or  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say  or 
what  he  shall  conceal.  If  he  shall  think  to  be  silent  as  Jeremiah 
did,  because  of  the  reproach  and  derision  he  met  with  daily,  ^and 
all  his  ^miliar  friends  watched  for  his  halting,"  to  be  revenged 
on  him  for  speaking  the  truth,  he  would  be  forced  to  confess  as 
he  confessed ;  «*his  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  my  bones ;  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  could  not 
stay/' 

Which  might  teach  these  times  not  suddenly  to  condemn  aO 
things  that  are  sharply  spoken  or  rehemently  written  as  proceed* 
ing  out  of  stomach  virulence  and  ill-nature ;  but  to  consider  rather, 
that  if  the  prelates  have  leave  to  say  the  worst  that  can  be  said» 
or  do  the  worst  that  can  be  done,  while  they  strive  to  keep  to 
themaolves,  to  their  great  pleasure  and  oommodity,  those  things 
windi  ihey  ought  to  render  up,  no  man  can  be  justly  offended 
with  him  that  shall  endeavor  to  impart  and  bestow,  without  any 
gain  to  himself,  those  sharp  and  saving  words,  which  would  be  a 
lenmr  and  a  toment  in  him  to  keep  ba!ck. 

For  me,  I  have  endeavored  to  Jay  up  as  the  best  treasure  and 
solace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  Qod  vouchsafe  it  me,  the  honest 
Hbsitj  of  £ree  speech  from  my  youth,  where  I  shall  think  it  availr 
nbie  m  so  dear  a  ooncemment  as  the  church's  good.  For,  if  I  be, 
whether  by  disposition,  or  what  other  cause,  too  inquisitive,  or 
•lUBpieioos  of  ayself  and  mine  own  doings,  who  can  help  it ! 
Concerning  thereflMre  this  wayward  subject  against  prelates,  the 
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ttracbiDg  wlierel(»e  is  so  distastefiil  md-dkowiefato  to  a  WKOBAet 
of  men ;  as  by  what  hath  been  aaid  I  may  aeaeire  of  charilaMe 
readers  to  be  credited,  that  neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me 
upon  this  controversy,  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only,  and 
a  preventive  fear  lest  this  duty  should  be  against  me,  when  I 
would  store  up  to  myself  the  ffood  provision  of  peaceful  hours ; 
so,  lest  it  should  be  still  imputed  to  me,  as  I  have  found  it  kath 
been,  that  some  self-pleasing  humors  of  vain*glory  hath  inciled  tne 
to  contest  with  men  of  high  estimation,  now  while  greem  yean 
are  upon  my  head ;  from  this  needless  surmisal  I  slutll  hope  to 
dissuade  the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but  say  success- 
fully  that  which  in  this  exigent  behooves  me;  although!  would  be 
heard  only,  if  it  might  be,  by  the  elegant  and  learned  reader,  to 
whom  pnncipally  for  a  while  I  shall  beg  leave  I  may  address 
myseitf'. 

To  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tell  him  that  if  I 
hunted  aiier  praise,  by  the  estimation  of  wit  and  leamiags,  I 
should  not  write  thus  out  of  mine  own  seasony  whem  I  have  mei" 
ther  yet  completed  to  my  mind  the  full  dicle  of  my  private  tUm 
dies,  although  I  ccmiplaln  not  of  any  insufficiency  to  the  maillat  ia 
hand ;  or  were  I  ready  to  my  wishes,  it  w^e  a  My  to  commit 
any  thing  elaborately  composed  to  the  careless  and  ialemipled 
listoning  of  these  tumultuous  times.        *        * 

I  must  say,  therefore,  that  afler  I  had  for  my  first  yoara,  by  the 
ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  &ther,  (whom  God  reeom- 
pense,)  been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,  as  my 
age  would  sufier,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers  at  home  and  at 
the  school,  it  vnm  found,  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me  hf 
them  that  had  the  overlo(^ng,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  ia 
English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  Istter, 
the  style,  by  certain  vitaJ  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live. 

But  much  latelier  in  the  private  academies  df  Italy,  whither  I 
was  faviwed  to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  whuch  I  had  in 
memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout,  (for  the  meat' 
ner  is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and  read- 
ing thei^)  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for;  aad 
other  things,  whiofa  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  bodes  and  coave* 
niences  to  pack  up  amongst  them,  were  received  with  vnitten 
encomiums,  which  the  Italum  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
this  side  the  Alps ;  I  began  thus  far  to  assist  both  to  tkem  and^ 
divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward 
prompting,  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  with  labor  aad 
mtense  study,  (which  I  ttJce  to  be  my  partion  in  this  life,)  joined 
with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  mieht  perhaps  iaaiM 
something  so  written  to  aflertimes,  as  they  showd  not  willingly  let 
it  die. 


Tbeoe  ^lougfelt  atonee  possessed  me;  snd  these  odier»  that  if  1 
i  oettaiD  to  write  as  men  bay  leases,  for  three  lives  and  down- 
ward, there  ooght  no  regard  be  sooner  had,  than  to  God's  glory» 
hy  the  honor  and  instmetion  of  my  country. 

For  which  oanse^aad  not  only  ^r  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard 
to  arrive  at  the  second  rank  among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself 
to  t^at  HBSoiation  which  Arioeto  followed  against  the  persuasions 
of  BemlMVto  fix  aU  the  industry  and  art  I  conld  unite  to  the  adom^ 
iBg  of  way  native  tongue ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end» 
(that  were  a  toilsome  vanity,)  but  to  be  an  interpreter  and  reiatex 
of  the  best  and  sagest  things,  amcxig  mine  own  citizens  through- 
oat  this  island  in  the  mother  dialect :  that,  what  the  c^reatest  and 
dioieeat  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modern  Italy,  and  those  He- 
faarews  of  old,  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  ray  proportion,  with  thiq 
over  and  above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  car- 
ing to  be  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to 
that;  hot  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world ;  whose 
fortnae  hath  hitherto  been,  that,  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say, 
made  thenr  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent 
vrilen,  England  hath  had  her  noble  achievements  made  small  by 
the  mHddMm  handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

Tioie  aervaa  not  now,  end  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse  to 
give  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  tpacioua 
daeaiia  of  her  musing,  hath  liberty  to  propose  to  herself,^  though 
ef  h^hest  hope  and  hardest  attempting ;  whether  that  epic  fom| 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil 
md  Tasso,  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  Book  of  Job  a  brief  model ;— or 
whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or 
aatme  lo  be  followed,  which  in  them  that  show  art,  and  use  judg^ 
mmAf^  18  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art :  or,  lastly,  what 
king,  or  knig^  before  the  Conquest,  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to 
hj  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero. 

And,  aa  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether  he 
would  command  hun  to  write  of  Grodfrey's  expedition  against  the 
mfiHglay  or  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against 
the  LombaaNls ;  if  to  the  instinct  of  nature  and  emboldening  of 
aii  aught  may  be  trusted,  and  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  cli- 
■Mte  or  the  rate  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  he  no  rashness,  from 
SB  equal  diligence  and  inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in 
OUT  own  ancient  stories;  or  whether  those  dramatic  compo»ti<ms« 
wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found  more  doc- 
tiiiial  and  exemphurv  to  a  nation* 

The  Scripture  also  affiirds  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama  in  the 
*•  Soag  of  Sofemon,'*  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a  double  cho* 
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HIS,  as  Origen  rightly  judges :  and  the  "Aporttfypse**  of  St  Jdhn 
is  the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tmgedy,  shuttifig'  o^ 
and  intenningling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  seirenfold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies;  and  this,  m^ 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Params,  commenting  that  hook,  is 
sufficient  to  confirm. 

Or,  if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  ma^ific  odes  and 
hymns,  wherein  Pindams  and  Callimachus  are,  m  most  diings, 
wordiy ;  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most 
an  end  faulty. 

But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  be* 
yond  all  these,  not  in  their  divine  arguments  alone,  but  in  the  verr 
critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  appear  over  aft 
kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  be  incomparable. 

These  abilities,^  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  ittspired 
gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  most  abvseji* 
m  every  nation ;  and  are  of  power,  beside  the  office  oi  a  palfnt, 
to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
public  civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the 
afiecttons  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymnr 
the  throne  and  equipage  of  Qod*a  almightiness,  and  wkat  he 
works,  and  what  he  sufi^rs  to  be  wrought  with  high  {Wdrideiioe 
in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  maityrs  and  saints, 
the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  vaKandy 
through  &ith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the  gene- 
ral rekpses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  Qod^s  true 
worship. 

Lastly,  whateoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime ;  in  virtue 
amiable  or  grave ;  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all 
the  chans^es  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without^  or  the 
wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within ;  all 
these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out 
and  describe :  tracking  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  vir- 
tue, through  all  the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to 
those  especially  a(  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so  much 
as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  elegantly  dressed  ; 
that,  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  lue  appear  novr 
rugged  and  diflicalt,  though  they  he  indeed  easy  and  pleasant* 
they  will  then  appear  to  M  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  tiiough 
ihey  were  rugged  uid  difficult  indeed. 

And  what  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  n&ay 
be  soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane, 
which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  Iibi« 
dmous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce  ever  heard  of 


that  wMbh  H  die  ftaftfn  e^iutisteiice  df  d  true  poem,  tbe  diotce  of 
mth  peTSGiie  as  &ey  ottght  to  introduee,  ftod  in^  is  moral  mtk 
deceat  to  each  one ;  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  Ticioua  principles 
in  sweet  pills  to  be  swallowed  down,  and  make  the  taste  of  viitu« 
ons  documents  harsh  and  sour.        *        * 

Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  my  knowing 
leader,  that  foi^  some  few  years  yet,  I  mar  go  on  trust  With  him 
toward  the  ^ymefnt  df  what  I  am  now  indeed ;  as  beiflg  t  to%>rk 
sot  to  be  mbed  from  the  heat  of  youth,  w  the  rap(mni  of  wine* 
fike  that  which  flows  at  waste  fraai  the  peli  of  some  rul|;ar  amoris^ 
dr  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  Se  obtained 
from  the  inrocatidn  of  dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daughters  $ 
but  by  derout  prayer  to  that  etertial  Spirit,^  who  cau  eniieh  tdth 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  ottt  his  ^raphlm  wfA  ft0 
hallowed  6te  ef  his  ahat  to  touch  and  purify  the  hps  of  whom  h^ 


To  this  mtidt  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
obsefvatioiu,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  aSdrs; 
till  which  iit  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  xhy  owii  peril  atta 
cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation  from  as  tuany  tiA  arei 
not  loath  to  hazard  sd  much  creduUty  upon  the  best  pledges  that  I 
can  give  them. 

AttOtKENT  rOR  THE  LIBIRTY  OF  tHE   PR1S8. 

Lest  some  dntuld  persuade  ye.  Lords  and  Commtms,  thai  iheio 
afgumests  of  keamed  men's  discouragement  at  this  yvmt  order 
are  mere  flourishes,  and  not  real,  I  amid  re^oimt  wW  I  hSfv 
seen  and  heard  in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  iaquisitiott 
tjrrannizps ;  when  I  hare  sat  among  their  learned  men,  (for  that 
hcMUor  I  had,)  and  been  counted  happy  to  be  bom  in  such  a  placd 
of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they  supposed  England  was,  while 
themselves  did  nothing  but  bemosn  the  servile  condition  into  which 
learaing  amongst  them  Was  bis^ht ;  that  this  was  it  whieh  had 
dafipea  the  dWy  of  Italian  wits }  that  nothiw  had  been  ther0 
written  ncrw  Uiese  muiy  years  but  flattery  mid  li8tia&«  There  it 
was  that  I  found  and  visited  the  fiunotts  Galileo^  gKfwn  otd^  a  pri* 
sener  to  the  in^fttkitifdii,  Ibr  thinkkig  in  astioaomy  otherwise  thaa 
the  Fnmeisean  and  Dominican  ficetfsers  thought.  And  though  I 
kiew  that  £^kmd  theor  was  groaning  loudest  tinder  l&e  prelatioel 
ydkei  neveitheless  I  took  it  as  a  pledfi^e  of  future  hi^>|]^e6s  that 
other  nations  were  so  persuaded  of  her  liberty-  Yet  it  was  be- 
yoiad  my  hope  that  those  worthies  were  then  bseiUhiBg  in  hei  tir, 

1  oitaM  chteily  ttoo^  O  flpiftt  OMt  aotfk  tM«M 
ipHgM  taut  sad  pon^ 
t  lad,  111* 
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wbo  ihottid  be  her  leaden  to  such  a  daliTennce,  as  shall  nerer  be 
fptgotten  by  any  revolution  of  time  that  this  world  hath  to  finish. 

ENGLAND   AND  LONDON. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England !  consider  what  nation  it  is 
whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors :  a  nation  not 
slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  (^uick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute 
to  invent,  subtle  and  smewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach 
of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to. 
Therefore  the  studies  of  learning  in  her  deepest  sciences  have 
been  so  ancient  and  so  eminent  among  us,  that  writers  of  good 
antiquity  and  able  judgment  have  been  persuaded  that  even  the 
school  of  IVtha£[oras  and  the  Persian  wisdom  took  beginning  from 
the  old  philosophy  of  this  island.  And  that  wise  and  civil  I&man, 
Juhus  Agricola,  who  governed  once  heie  for  Csesar,  preferred  the 
natural  wits  of  Britain,  before  the  labored  studies  of  the  French. 
Behold  now  this  vast  city ;  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of 
liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  protection;  the 
•hop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to 
fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence 
of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting 
by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions 
and  ideas,  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their 
fealty,  the  approaching  reformation  ;  others  as  fJEist  reading,  trying 
all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement.  What 
eould  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to 
•eek  after  knowledge?  What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardly 
and  pregnant  schI,  but  wise  and  faithful  laborers,  to  make  a  know^ 
ing  people,  a  nation  of  prq>hets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  ?  we 
reckon  more  than  five  months  y^et  to  harvest ;  there  need  not  be 
five  weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to  lifl  up ;  the  fields  are  white  already. 

RIFORM. 

Methinks  I  see  in  my  mmd  a  noble  and  puissant  naticm  rouaing 
herself  like  a  strong  man  afler  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locks ;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam ;  purnng 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itaeU  of  hea- 
venly radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  floddnr 
birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosti- 
cate a  year  of  sects  and  schisms. 

Error  supports  custom,  custom  countenances  error :  and  these 
two  between  them  would  persecute  and  chase  away  all  truth  and 
solid  wisdom  out  of  human  life,  were  it  not  that  Grod,  rather  than 
man,  once  in  many  ages  calls  together  the  prudent  and  religious 


connsels  of  men,  deputed  to  repress  tbe  encroadbmentt,  and  to 
work  off  the  inveterate  blots  and  obscurities  wrought  upon  our 
minds  by  the  subtle  insinuating  of  error  and  custom ;  who,  with 
the  numerous  and  rulgar  train  of  their  followers,  make  it  their 
chief  design  to  envy  and  cry  down  the  industry  of  free  reasoning 
under  the  terms  of  humor  and  innovation ;  as  if  the  womb  g? 
teeming  Truth  were  to  be  closed  up,  if  she  presamed  to  bring 
forth  aught  that  sorts  not  with  their  unchewed  notions  and  sup- 
positions. 

THE   ALL-OONOUKRINO   POWBR  OF   TRUTH. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  pky  upon 
the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously,  by  licensiuff 
and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood 
grapple ;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worst  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter  ?  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  suppress- 
iog.  He  who  hears  what  pmying  there  is  for  light  and  clcNir 
kiKmrledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us,  would  think  of  other  mat- 
ters to  be  constituted  beyond  the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and 
£ibricked  already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  life  which  we 
beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it 
come  not  first  in  at  their  casements.  What  a  collusion  is  this, 
when  as  we  are  exhorted  by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  **  to 
seek  for  wisdcxn  as  for  hidden  treasures,"  early  and  late,  that  an- 
other order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  but  by  statute  I  When 
a  man  hath  been  laboring  the  hardest  lab^  in  the  deep  mines  of 
knowledge,  hath  furnished  out  his  finding^  in  all  tlwir  equipagsv 
dmwn  forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  scattered  and 
defeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  out  his  adversary  into  the 
plain,  ofilers  him  the  advantage  of  wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  only 
that  he  may  try  the  matter  by  dint  of  argument ;  for  his  oppo- 
nents then  to  skulk,  to  lay  ambushments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge 
of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  though  it  be  valor 
enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  wars 
of  Truth.  For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the 
Ahniffhty  ?  She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensingS} 
to  nuuce  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  t&it 
error  uses  against  her  power ;  give  her  but  room,  and  do  not  bind 
her  when  she  sleeps.^ 

1  Were  helf  the  power  thiit  flUe  the  world  with  terroi, 
Were  half  the  wealth,  bcttow*d  on  eampt  and  ooorta, 
OlTen  to  redeem  the  bnman  nlad  tnm  errar* 
There  were  no  need  of  awwnah  nor  t»ctsl 

The  warrlor'a  name  wonU  he  a  name  abhorred  I 

And  ererr  nation  that  ihoukl  ttft  agata 
Ita  hand  asalnet  lla  hrother»  on  tta  ttrehead 

Woold  wear  Anvrennore  the  oorae  of  Catn^Loverautrr. 
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My  morning  haunts  are,  where  they  should  he,  at  home ;  not 
sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,^  hut  up 
and  stirring ;  in  winter,  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  hell  awake 
men  to  lahor  or  to  devotion  ;  in  summer,  as  oA  with  the  hird  that 
first  rises,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them 
to  he  read  till  the  attention  he  weary,  or  memory  have  ita  full 
freight, 

I  cmaaoi  but  hafe  give  die  oonolusion  of  die  li/e  of  Milton  by  Dr.  Sym- 
inons,  the  learned  editor  of  Ue  preie  works  >-^  We  kave  now  completed  the 
history  of  John  MiltaD4*-»a  man  in  whom  were  illustzioaaly  combined  ali  the 
qnalidee  that  could  adorn,  or  could  elevate  the  nature  to  which  he  belonged; 
^^L  man,  who  at  once  possessed  beauty  of  countenance,  symmetry  of  form, 
elegance  of  manners,  benoToIence  of  temper,  magnanimity  and  loftiDess  of 
soul,  the  brightest  iUuminadon  of  intellect,  knowledge  the  most  varxms  end 
extended,  virtne  diat  never  loitered  in  her  career,  nor  deviated  frem  keat 
ooorse ;— a  raan,  wko,  if  he  bad  been  delegated  as  the  repseseaiaiive  of  Jdt 
species  to  one  of  the  superior  worlds,  would  have  snggested  a  grand  idea  ciC 
the  human  raoe,  v  of  beings  affluent  in  mesal  and  inteUeotual  tieasve-^ 
raised  and  dirtngwiriied  in  the  universe,  as  the  fiivorites  and  heirs  of  heaven." 

To  thesev  I  must  add  the  remarks  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  no  lees  beautiful 
than  just : — **  He  had  not  only  every  requisite  of  the  Muse ;  but  every  one  of 
the  highest  order,  and  in  the  highest  degree.  His  invention  of  poetical  fhble^ 
and  poetical  imagery,  was  exhanstless,  and  always  grand,  and  always  con- 
sistent with  4iie  fiddi  of  a  cultivated  and  ifinwtivc  mind.  Subymity  was  hia 
primary  and  toAilSng  power.  His  diaiaetes  were  new,  wrpriaog,  giga  tin, 
or  beautifol  (  and  ikH  of  instniotion,  suoh  as  high  wisdom  sanmionfA  His 
seatimeDts  were  loi^t  comprehensive,  eloquent,  consistent,  holy,  original; 
and  an  amalgamation  of  spirit,  religion,  intellect,  and  marvellous  learning. 
His  language  was  his  own:  sometimes  a  little  rough  and  un vernacular ;  but 
as  magnificent  as  his  mind :  of  pregnant  thought ;  naked  in  its  strength ;  rioli 
and  picturesque,  where  imagery  was  required ;  often  exquisitely  harmonioa^ 
where  die  oeeasion  permitted,  but  sometimes  stioog,  mighty,  and  ■p*«fc'fg 
wid)  the  voice  of  thunder.** 

When  to  these  lofty  and  naoft  rk^ly  deserved  enoominms,  we  add  that  ia 
moral  ek^xm^  he  stands  among  the  noblest  and  the  best;  diat  his  spirit  was 
as  holy,  and  his  heart  as  sanctiied  as  his  writings ;  and  that  he  so  spent  bis 
mighty  strengdi  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  for  the  best  good  of  man* 
that  he  sat  in  darkness  «  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,**  who  can  hesitate  to  placn 

him  AT  TBX  HEAD  OV  THX  BAGXl 

:  Dr.  SywMBa,  to  kit  lin  of  MQtoii,  Mjra,  •*  AbaUnoiot  In  diet  wm  mm  9f  MOton**  ft vwMs  «lr- 
tiMs;  wUdi  he  pnctttod  loTiurlaWy  throncb  Ulb,  and  nvnUed  hlmteirof  erery  oiiportanity  to  noom. 
Bend  tai  bis  wrtUngs.** 

e  mdneee  I  t*  Ulak  mm  of  lUonfMt  wtoee 

And  itTOBfeet  drteke  on  cMef  rapport  of  henMh, 

When  Ood,  wtth  tteno  torblddMi,  nede  cbolee  to  rear 

Hie  ni^fhty  champion,  strong  above  compare, 

Wbos«  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook.— S 
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EDWASD  HTDE,  EARL  OF  CLARENDON.     1608^1674. 

Tim  life  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  so  intimately  connected  witfi 
the  erentfol  times  of  Charles  I,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  gire  nny  tiling  more  than  a  meagre  outline  of  it  in 
the  lioodts  to  which  tiiese  biographioal  sketches  are  necessarily  oonfliied.i  He 
was  bom  at  Binton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1608,  and  at  the  age  of  fbnrteen  entered 
Oxfi>rd.  Af\er  leaving  the  university  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  but' his  fiither  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving  him  in  the  possession  of  a 
oompetBBt  ibrtone,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  exert  himself  for  support 
in  the  Une  of  his  profession.  He  therefore  tcumed  his  attention  to  politics, 
and  in  1640  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament  Here  he  took  the  side  of 
the  royalists,  and  had  the  celebrated  Hampden  for  one  of  his  opponents. 
From  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  showed  in  the  loytd  cause,  he  soon  be- 
came oae  of  the  king's  chief  advisers,  and  in  1643  he  was  made  chaaoeUor 
of  the  ezcfaeqoer,  and  wa«  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  ooonoiL 

Fran  tfai»  time  the  affiurt  of  the  sojral  party  became  daily  more  deqmrate^ 
aad  k  heiDg  deemed  best  fin  the  prince  (aAerwaids  Charles  U.)  to  fly  irom 
the  kiiiylniii,  Hyde  acoompaaied  him  to  the  island  of  Jersey.  Thence,  the 
prinee  went  to  France,  but  Hyde  remained,  and  there  commenced  his  cele- 
brated work,  his  **  History  of  the  Rebellion."  Upon  the  execution  of  the  king, 
he  went  to  tiie  continont,  living  first  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp. 
Here,  widi  other  members  of  the  exiled  court,  he  suffered  muoh  from  peco* 
niairy  distresa,  having,  as  he  said,  « neither  clothes  nor  fire  to  preserve  me 
horn  tike  sharpness  of  the  seaaon."  He  continued  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  exiled  king,  snd  Mras  rewarded  by  him  with  the  appointment  of  lord 
ehaaepUor;  an  empty  title,  as  tiie  king  was  then  situated,  but  soon  to  be  one 
of  subetantial  value;  for,  in  June,  1660,  soon  after  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Charles  H.  into  London,  Hyde  took  his  seat  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
aad  oo  the  same  day  he  sat  in  the  court  of  Chancery. 

fie  oOBtiiiiied  to  be  the  principal  conductor  of  public  af^drs;  but  such  waa 
the  ooodiiicn  of  the  kingdom  in  pohtics,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  the  po- 
'VMiy  of  the  exchequer,  the  difficulty  of  raising  siqpphes,  the  profligacy  of  the 
eomt,  and  tite  king's  absolute  neglect  of-  business  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
relation  of  England  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  Butch  war,  on  the  other,  that 
he  had  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  oonten<^  with.  Discontent 
feigned  through  the  country,  and  the  public  heaped  up<xi  Clarendon  the  odium 
ef  every  measure  and  event  To  such  a  height  did  feelings  of  anger  and  dis- 
0Bit  at  lengtii  reach,  that  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against 
liini  by  the  Commons,  and  as  a  compromise  he  agreed  to  leave  the  kingdom^ 
fie  sailed  with  his  fhmily  for  Calais,  November  29,  1667,  and  resided  in 
TarioQs  places  in  France.  In  1674  he  took  a  house  at  Rouen,  which  was  his 
tattt  Rsidexfeee.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  had  enfiaebled  his  frame  and 
constitution,  and  he  died  on  the  9th  of  December,  1674,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  His  body  was  taken  to  England,  and  interred  in  Westminster 
JLbbey. 

The  principal  litemry  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  is  his  « History  of  tiie  Re> 

t  Tor  flaO  Intmitttloii  ooncemtng  Lord  Clareiuloii,  oomtilt  Ii>t«t*t  *•  Lift  of  CImndim;"  •*  LI* 
me  I-ort  Chnndon,  written  by  hlmaelf.^  Burnet's  •* History  of  his  own  Time*  J"  OuapMIFa  **Urm 
-OoaMlMtloBia  HMory  of  Tngktadr  umI  "Bdiiibnrsh  BoTtew,** 
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beUte;**  fiir  such  was  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  royalists  upon  that  ciTil 
war  which  brought  Charles  L  to  the  block.*  Jt  was  commenced,  as  before 
remarked,  in  1646,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  finished  at  Moulins  (France) 
in  1672-73,  while  the  author  was  in  banishment*  The  Edinburgh  Reyiaw 
says  *«  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  historical  works  in  the  Knglish  language.**  Soma 
allowanoe,  however,  must,  in  many  cases,  be  made  for  the  stiong  partisan 
liselings  of  the  writer;  though  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that,  considering  his 
position,  and  the  times  in  whkh  he  wrote,  his  work  is  characterized  by  justice 
and  impartiality.  Its  distinguishing  excellence  consist^  in  its  lively  and  ao* 
curate  delineatk>n8  of  character.    Of  these  we  select  the  following  :— 

JOHN  HAXPDSN.' 

Mr.  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning,  and  it  Hiay 
be,  of  the  most  discerning'  spirit,  and  of  the  greatest  address  and 
iminnntirn  to  brii»g  any  thing  to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any 
man  of  that  tiiae,  and  who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a 
geotkiBan  of  a  good  ozlractiom  aad  a  hds  fortuae ;  who,  from  a 
Ife  of  great  plee^re  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired  to  ex* 
traordinary  sobriety  and  strictness,  and  jei  retained  his  QBoa) 
chesrfulaess  and  afiability ;  which,  together  with  the  oj^inion  of 
his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the  courage  he  had  showed  m  oi)pos- 
ing  th«  ftbipsoaoney,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  heigiit« 
not  <nif  vi  Bttclonghamshire,  where  he  lived,  but  generally 
dirottghout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  ana 
rarely  be^n  the  discourse,  or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  aay 
business  that  was  assumed;  but  a  very  wei&rhty  speaker ;  end 
after  he  had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house  was 

1  The  adTOcato*  of  Charles,  Itke  the  advocates  of  other  maleftctora  acahiat  whom  overw^dnlBf 
•Tldenee  la  prodvocd,  generally  decttne  an  controvei'ay  atoot  Che  iMia,  aad  eaaiaatV 
eaUmr  t—Mweiiy  to  nlwraater.  Ha  kad  as  naiqr  ptttate  Ttrtaaaf 
taaiaat  Aadwhal.aAiraB.aat  the  vlitaeaaa«ribadtoCkinl«»r  Ar 
aan  tfeaa  thatoC  hla  aca,  and  fhUy  aa  weak  and  nanownninded,  and  a  tew  of  the  onUaary  haaa»> 
held  deeanolaawlifcl^hfaf  the  tonbrtoiiea  la  Knsland  claim  IbrUMMe  who  lie  beaeathtkaoi.  AgMd 
tetharl    A  g90d  hMbandl— Ample  apdogtea,  Indeed,  tor  flfteaa  yeara  of  peraectloa^  U/ngmy,  nA 


**Por  onrwlTea,  we  own  that  we  do  Qot  ondentuid  the  phraae,  a  good  man  bat  a  iMid  ktaf.    We 
can  aa  easily  oonoehre  a  good  man  and  an  nnnatoral  fiither,  or  a  good  i 
We  camiot,  In  eatiiaating  the  «haraeler  of  en  ladlrldaal.  lea^oatof  o 
Iha Bioat iMportant aTaM hmam rekjlona.   AMli(lnthafcnMiDO,w«fladMMtohaMfe 
anal,  and  d«»lt*il,  w«  ahaU  take  tim  Ubafty  to  can  him  a  bad  DMUU  in  q^  or  aa  hi*  t 
table,  and  an  hla  ragularlty  at  CI)apeL"-iBdMayf  *  Mnins  xUt.  »4. 

•  Tbe  beet  ediUon  of  It  la  thai  of  OxJbrd,  II2«,  t  vola.  Ivo^  wMh  the  aotea  of  Btohop  WaibastMw. 
•  dome  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntkaa  breaat^ 
The  UtUe  tyrant  of  hla  fldda  withrtood.-0«AV. 

It  must  be  renenabered  that  tMi  charaeler  of  the  heroic  and  venentad  dMuaploa  of  I 
waagtVM  by  one  arthaoppoalta  patty:  yoi  eroa  by  Mm  hla  anrlvaDad  aapartaiay  la  oata 
Claroailan  had  miasiin*  atMagUi  with  him  In  parliament,  and  theretm  speafca  AroiB  urtaiwial 
kaawledfla.  It  wfll  be  ii— mubinid  that  Hampden  was  mortaUy  wounded  In  a  aklrmlah  with  Filaua 
lUipert.at  OtelgroiT^  Oxtirdshlr^  Jane  if,  t%U,  la  hUtortysBlnth  year.and  la  thedawaof  hla yvMM 
1Mb  aad  ehataetat.  Oanadoa  aaya  that  hla  ileaCh  was  m  mat  a  ooMtomadM  to  an  Ma  pvitr 
aa  If  thair  whola  army  had  beea  debated. 


nke  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and  shortif*  «iifl  detriy, 
and  craftily  so  stated  it,  tnat  he  commonly  conducted  it  to  the  e<xi- 
clusien  he  desired ;  and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was 
nerer  without  the  dexterity  to  dirert  the  debate  to  another  time* 
and  to  preTent  the  detennining  any  thing  in  the  neflative,  which 
might  prove  inecniTenieiit  in  the  future.  He  ma&  wo  great  • 
show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and  hxmiility,  and  always  of  mis- 
trusting bis  own  judgment,  and  esteeming  his  with  whom  he  con* 
ferred  for  the  present,  that  he  seemed  to  hare  no  opinions  or 
resolutions,  but  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  information  and 
instruction  he  received  upon  the  discourses  of  others ;  whom  he 
had  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  leading  into  his  phncii^es 
and  inclinations,  whilst  they  beOeyed  that  he  wholly  depended 
upon  their  counsel  and  advice.  No  roan  had  ever  a  greater 
power  over  himsetf,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be ; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he  cared  len  to 
keep  on  the  mask.  *  •  ♦  ♦  • 

He  was  rather  of  reputatton  in  his  own  oountiy,  than  of  puUic 
discourse,  or  fame  in  the  kingdom,  before  the  bosniess  of  ihip* 
mone^ ;  but  then  he  m  w  the  argument  of  all  tongues,  eveir  man 
inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that  durst,  at  Us  own  diarffe^ 
support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  km 
country,  as  he  thought,  from  being  made  a  prey  lo  the  ccmrt. 
His  carriage,  throughout  this  agitation,  was  with  that  isre  temper 
and  modesty,  that  &ey  who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find  some 
advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  in  hie 
cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testimony.  He  was  of 
that  rare  a&bility  and  temper  in  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  hu- 
vuHty  and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  tomght  no  qnaion  of 
his  own  wi&  him,  but  a  d^re  of  infbrmation  and  instruction ; 
yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interroc^ating,  and  under  the  notion 
of  doubts,  insinuating  his  objecticms,  that  1^  infused  his  own  opi* 
nions  into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  tbem^ 
And  even  with  them  who  were  able  to  preserve  themselves  from 
his  infusicAs,  and  discerned  those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him,  with 
which  they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the  character  of  «i 
ingenious  and  conscientious  person.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wise 
^  nmn,  and  of  s^t  parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
^  spirit  of  popukrity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

In  the  first  entrance  into  the  troubles,  he  undertook  the  oomo 
mand  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  performed  the  duty  of  a  edonel, 
upon  all  occasions,  most  punctually.  He  was  rery  temperate  in 
diet,  and  a  supreme  governor  over  all  his  passions  and  aiiections, 
azid  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  other  men*s.  He  was  of  an 
industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out,  or  wearied  by  the  most 
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laborkoB ;  and  of  pmrti  not  to  be  impoBed  upon  Ij  tbe  saWe  or 
sharp ;  and  of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  lus  best  parts :  so  that 
he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished,  wherever  he  might  hare  been 
made  a  friend ;  and  as  much  to  be  af^rehended  where  he  was  so, 
as  any  man  could  deserve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no 
less  pleasing  to  the  one  party,  than  it  was  condoled  in  the  other* 

LORD  FALKLAND.* 

In  this  unhappy  battle  was  slain  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland ;  a 
person  ci  such  prodigious  parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that 
inimitable  sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that 
primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  that  if  there  were  no 
other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that 
swgle  loss,  it  must  be  most  in&imous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  £uicy,  and  good  parts*  in 
any  man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want,  a 
most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above  hia 
fortune ;  of  which,  in  those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dia- 
Denser,  as,  if  he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there 
bad  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might  have  been 
thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and  pertinacious  in  what- 
soever he  resolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that 
were  necessary  to  that  end.  And,  therefore,  having  once  resolved 
not  to  see  London,  which  he  lofed  above  all  places,  till  he  had 
perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own  house  in 
the  country,  and  pursued  it  with  tlmt  indefatigable  industry,  that 
it  will  not  be  believed  in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it, 
and  accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more  than  ten  milea 
of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  frieDdship  with  the  most 
polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  university ;  who  found  such  an 
unmenseness  of  wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him,  ao 
infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such  m 
vast  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  such 
an  exceoive  humility,  as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  that  they  fre- 
quently resorted  and  dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a 
purer  air ;  so  that  his  bouse  was  a  univeraity  in  a  less  vduot^e* 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study ;  and  to  ex- 
amine and  refine  those  grosser  propositions,  which  laziness  and 
consent  made  current  in  vulgar  convereation        »        •        » 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  aflections  which,  ait- 
tend  vulgar  minds,  and  was  flfuilty  of  no  other  ambition  than  of 
knowledge,  and  to  be  reputed  a  lover  of  all  good  men ;  and  that 

I  He  wM  killed  Septnuber  fo,  164S,  mt  Newbnry,  In  tbe  battle  between  the  jMrttament  lbroe» 
Ike  Mark  of  Baex,  wid  tbe  royamte  eommaiUeJ  by  Frteee  Bapert. 


ilalffed  in  tiie  liaoMCtioas  of  lunnmi  affiiiiB, 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of 
those  persons  who  appeared  most  actire,  especially  of  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, kept  him  longer  from  suspecting  any  design  against  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  though  he  di£(ered  £rom  them  com^ 
mcxily  in  conclusion,  he  heliered  long  their  purposes  were  honest. 
When  he  ^w  better  informed  whi^  was  law»  and  discerned  in 
them  a  desue  ta  control  that  law  bj  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houses, 
90  man  more  opposed  those  attempts,  and  gaT«  the  advene  par^ 
raoE0  trouble  by  reasan  and  afgumeniatioa ;  ineoBiach  as  ha  waa, 
l^  degrees,  lo(«ed  «ipoa  as  an  advocate  for  the  couft  $  to  whiak 
he  contributed  so  little,  that  he  declined  those  addresses,  and  even 
those  inTkattons  which  he  was  obliged  almost  by  civility  to  enter- 
tain. And  he  was  so  jealous  <^  the  least  imagination  that  be 
sfaoold  iacline  to  preferp^ent,  that  he  affected  even  a  morosepeas 
ta  the  court,  and  to  the  i^ourtiers ;  and  left  nothing  undooa  which 
night  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  qaeen*s  lavor  towaids  kaaHf 
bat  the  deserring  it.        a        ♦        » 

When  there  was  any  overture,  or  hope  of  peace,  he  wotild  be 
more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any 
thing  which  he  thought  miffht  promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his 
firiemis,  often  dler  a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with 
a  shrill  apd  sad  accent,  ii^feminate  the  woid  Peace,  Peace;  and 
wouii  passianately  profess,  *^  thtA  dia  very  agony  of  the  war»  and 
the  view  of  the  caktmtties  and  desoktion  the  kingdont  did  and 
must  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly  break 
his  heart.'*  This  made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  ^  that  he 
was  so  much  enamored  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  gla4 
^  long  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price ;"  which  was  a  most 
unreafoaable  cahimny.  As  if  a  man  t^  was  himself  the  most 
punctoal  and  precbe  m  every  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon 
eoQseionoa  or  nonov,  couui  nave  wisneci  tae  ifHig  to  nave  com* 
miteed  a  trespass  against  either.        ♦        •        a 

In  ibe  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  npon  action,  he  was 
vary  ehaarfal,  and  pot  himself  into  the  mt  mi^  of  the  Lord 
Byn»*a  regiment,  then  advancing  upc»  the  enemy,  who  had 
lined  the  hedges  on  both  sides  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  he 
was  shot  with  a  musket,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  fidhnc;  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found  till  the  neit 
monring;  tiU  when,  there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a 
prisoner;  though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  re- 
ceived SBudl  comfort  from  that  imagination*  Thus  fell  that  in- 
esnparahle  yaung  man,  in  the  fburtand-thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
IttiTing  so  much  dispatched  the  true  business  of  Kfe,  that  the  eldest 
rarely  attain  to  that  immexise  knowledge,  and  the  youi^st  entoy 
S 
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not  into  the  wofld  with  more  iimoeeiiejr.  Whoeoerer  leads  such  a 
life,  needs  be  the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 
from  him. 


SIR  MATTHEW  HALE.    1609—1676. 

Sir  Matthbw  Hals,  one  of  the  most  upright  judges  that  ever  sat  upon 
the  English  bench,  was  born  at  Alderly,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  1609. 
ffis  parento  djring  when  he  was  quite  young,  he  was  educated  by  a  Puritm 
clMgymaii,  aiul  entered  Oxford  at  die  age  of  terentaen.  After  leaTdni^  the 
oniyezBity  he  applied  himeelf  lo  the  study  of  the  law  with  great  aaaiduiiy^ 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  a  few  years  previous  to  the  oommencement  of  the 
civil  war.  In  the  subsequent  contests  that  shook  the  nation,  Hale  preserved 
a  perfect  neutrality,  which  was  certainly  favorable  to  his  interests  as  an  advo* 
cate.  But  how  far  it  is  manly  and  right,  in  times  of  great  political  agitation, 
for  a  citizen  to  study  his  own  individual  quiet  and  interests,  instead  of  throw- 
ing &e  whole  weight  of  his  influence  upon  that  cause  which  he  deems  -die 
iDOst  just,  is  very  questionable. 

Hale  received  a  oooimiaBion  from  Gfaaries  L,  and  after  tha  exeondoii  of 
that  monarch,  he  was  made,  under  Cromwell,  one  of  the  judges  of  die  Cqbip 
mon  Bench,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  consummate  skill 
and  the  strictest  impartiality.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  was  a  member 
of  the  parliament  which  recalled  Chaurles  11.,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  knighted.  In  1671  he  was  raised  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
King's  Bench,  where  he  presided  widi  great  honor  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  die  pi:Mio  till  1675,  when  die  state  <^his  health  obliged  him  to  vesigii.  He 
died  fhxn  dropsy  on  Christmas  day  of  the  following  year,  1676. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ^>eak  more  fully  of  his  character  here,  as  in  a  sob* 
sequent  page  will  be  found  Baxter's  adnoirable  sketch  of  it'  The  only  spot 
upon  his  judicial  reputation,  is  his  having  condemned  two  old  women  for 
witchcraft  This  he  did  with  the  most  sincere  belief  that  he  was  doing  right 
And  how  many  other  men,  eminent  for  their  piety,  were  also  carried  away 
by  that  delusion  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  this  country  1> 

*  f  -Ti  ¥71*1*1?,  *-  -r  litTTirnt  if  rrrh  In  tTin  '"^rt  rf  thir  rint't  Ttannh  irnn  tlw  trtil  nf  TTllHiM, 
tar  pabUshlng  Falne'i  '*  Age  of  BMMon,**  1797,  thni  addrctset  the  Jury:— "GenUemen,  In  the  fiapm 
where  we  now  tit  to  administer  the  jottloe  of  this  great  coontry,  above  a  oentonr  afo  the  neTer4»> 
kMhrgottea  nr  Matthew  ma  proalded;  whoae  aitthtai  Cfailattaatty  la  aa  eSaUad  « 
aa  tratti  and  nason,  and  whoaa  Uli  waa  ft  gioclBiia  exanvle  •f  Ma  flmtta  la  aa^  i 
hnaanJuaUoawtthawladomandForttydrawn  ttcm  Uia  pore  fMotata  of  tha  ChrlaUaa  iHsrwiafc 
Uon,  which  haa  been,  and  wtO  be  In  an  ages,  a  suhteot  of  the  highest  reverence  and  admlntJon.** 
Cowpar,  too.  In  the  thtfd  book  of  the  Taak,  thna  beantifhily  speaks  of  hhB,  aa  oaa 

•In  wham 
Ov  BriUah  Thaasla  sftoclad  wtth  j«8tcalls^ 
Immortal  Hale  I  ibr  deep  dlseemmcnt  praised, 
And  sound  integrity  not  more,  than  fhmed 
for  saiMllty  of  nantters  aadeSled." 
■  Thafcotof  wIMwraft  waa  admlttad  by  Lord  Baeoa  and  Mr.  Aidtoaa.  Hr.  Jokmaa  b»n  ffeam 
noUaedtoUiesamesldeof  Uia4nastlon;and81rWllllaaBlaekaloae«iilla|kownaoa  »p|iossg»  ^ 
.his  doctrine.   The  severe  diargea,  thereft>K.  which  have  been  brought  against  the  peopir  of  Balaam 
Massn  Ma  equally  against  tha  awatkaraadtplons,  and —toant  of  mankhirt. 


Sir  Mat^bew  Httle  wzote  •r  number  of  works  of  a  legal  charaeter,  but  ibat 
by  wbkk  he  is  best  known  is  his  "  Contemplations,  moral  and  divine,  and 
Lelteis  to  bis  Children."  An  edition  of  this,  with  his  life,  was  published  by 
Bishop  Buruet,  in  three  volumes.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  give  the 
following  admirable  letter  of  advice  to  his  children 

UPON   REOULATINO   THEIR  CONVERSATION. 

Dear  Chilprsn — ^I  thank  God  I  came  well  to  FarringtoiL  this 
day,  about  five  o'clock.  And  as  I  have  some  leisure  time  at  my 
tom  1  cannot  spend  it  more  to  my  own  satisfactioQ  and  youi  bene- 
fit, tluiB»  by  a  letter,  to  give  you  some  good  counseL  The  aubieet 
sliail  be  coacemiBg  your  speech ;  because  much  of  the  good  or 
evil  that  befalls  persons  arises  from  the  well  or  ill  managing  of 
their  conversatifm.  When  I  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall 
give  you  my  directions  on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  any  thing  for  a  truth  which  you  know  or  believe. 
to  be  &ise.  Lying  is  a  great  sin  against  God,  who  gave  us  a 
tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  fiUsehood*  It  is  a  great  ofience 
•guiiMt  huraaiiity  itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth, 
there  can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man*  And  it  is 
aa  injury  to  the  speaker ;  for,  besides  the  disgrace  which  it  brings 
upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much  baseness  of  mind,  that  he  can 
Maircely  tiell  truth,  or  avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  color  of 
necessity  for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as 
other  peofJe  caimot  believe  he  speaka  truth,  so  he  himself  scar^ 
knowB  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 

As  joQ  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  you  must  avcMd  coming 
near  it.  You  must  not  equivocate,  nor  speak  any  thing  positively 
for  which  you  have  no  authority  but  report,  or  conjecture,  or 
ofmiion. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  when  your  superiors  or 
strangers  are  present,  lest  you  betray  your  own  weakness,  and 
■ob  j^ouraeivea  of  the  opportunity  which  you  might  otherwise 
hav«  had,  to  gain  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing 
those  whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conversation.  Silence 
yonr  <^>poDent  with  reason,  not  with  noise. 

Be  ca^reful  not  to  interrupt  another  when  he  is  speaking ;  hear 
han  out,  and  you  will  understand  him  the  better,  and  be  able  to 
give  him  the  better  answer. 

Consider  beftM  you  speak,  especially  when  the  business  is  of 
Biement ;  weigh  the  sense  of  what  you  mean  to  utter,  and  the 
•xpressioDs  you  intend  to  use,  that  they  may  be  significant,  perti- 
aaotp  and  inofieottve*  Inctmsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  thay 
ipaak  |  ar  they  speak,  and  then  thinL 
Some  men  ezc^l  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardening,  some  in 
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nrntbemBtics.  tn  ccmtvnatioti,  leam,  m  aea?  m  yoa  est,  wbete 
the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  person  lies ;  put  him  upon  Calking 
on  that  subject,  observe  what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  memory, 
or  commit  it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the  worth 
and  knowledge  of  everybochr  you  converse  with ;  and  at  an  easy 
rate  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to  you  on  many  occasions. 

When  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain,  impertinent  per- 
sons, let  the  observing  of  their  filings  make  yon  the  more  coatious 
both  in  your  conversation  with  them  and  in  your  general  behavior* 
that  you  may  avoid  their  errors* 

If  any  (me,  whom  yovi  do  not  know  to  be  a  penoa  of  Qruth,  so- 
briety, and  weight,  relates  strange  stories,  be  iMt  tea  ready  to 
believe  or  report  them ;  and  yet  (unless  he  is  one  of  your  femliar 
acquaintances)  be  not  too  forward  to  contradict  him.  if  the  occa- 
sion requires  you  to  declare  your  opinion,  do  it  modestty  and  gen*- 
tly,  not  bluntly  nof  cioaiteely  t  by  this  measM  ^oa  tviU  avoid  giviag 
onence,  dr  being  abused  i&t  too  maoh  eredahty. 

If  a  man,  whos^  integrity  you  do  ttot  t^ry  weil  kM0Wi  nakes 
ymx  great  and  extraordinaty  pi^fessioas*  d<>  imA  gif a  mndk  eiadit 
to  him.  Probably  yon  will  find  that  he  aims  at  isaiathing  bmisft 
kindness  to  you,  and  fhat  when  he  has  a^i^ed  kda  tota,  <ft  beeft 
disappointed,  his  regard  for  yo«i  will  grow  eo^. 

Beware  also  of  him  who  flatters  yoa,  and  coMMottda  jtm  ta 
your  fttce,  or  to^  one  who  he  thinks  wul  tell  you  of  it;  most  pvoba* 
Uy  he  has  ekher  deceived  and  abdsed  yoa,  of  mamm  to  do  anw 
Remember  the  iable  of  the  fox  o^nmneftding  th^  mgiag  of  tte 
cttow,  who  had  something  in  her  Inouth  whieh  the  fee  wwalBd* 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  Commend  yourselves.  It  is  a  sign 
that  your  reputation  is  small  and  sinking,  if  your  own  toague 
must  praise  you ;  and  it  is  fulsome  and  unpleasing  to  otheia  to 
hear  such  commendations. 

GFpeak  weH  of  the  absent  whenever  you  have  a  suitable  <^ipar- 
tnnity.  Never  speak  ill  of  them,  or  of  anybody,  unlesa  yoa,  aw 
sure  they  deserve  it,  and  unless  il  is  necessary  lor  thair  aaiiead- 
ment,  or  for  the  safot^  and  ben^f  df  others. 

Avoid,  in  your  ordmary  cotnmtmicafiieiiSi  not  only  oatha,  b^  all 
imprecations  and  earnest  protestations. 

Forbear  scoffing  and  jesting  at  the  CdiidM<m  Of  fiataral  defects 
cfvSxy  person,  ^ch  o^ces  leave  a  deep  imprasskm  |  aad  thmy 
often  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  carefhl  that  ytm  give  no  riBproachfbl,  menadog,  or 
spitefttl  words  to  any  person.  Qood  words  make  friends;  haid 
Words  Tfrake  enemies.  It  is  gteat  prudeiioe  to  gttin  as  naxi^f 
fUetrds  as  we  hetiestly  can,  espeei^  when  it  may  be  done  afc  mm 
easy  a  rate  as  a  good  word ;  and  h  H  great  folly  to  mito  aa  i  ■iWiiy 
by  lit  words,  whfeh  are  of  no  advaolage  to  the  party  wha  uses 
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Aem.  When  fa/dba  sm  eommilled,  lihev  may,  tmd  hj  a  sapericnr 
&ey  must,  be  reproved :  but  let  H  be  done  without  reproach  or 
bitterness;  edierwiae  it  will  loee  its  due  end  and  itse,  and,  instead 
of  reforming  the  xATence^  k  will  eaEaspemte  the  oi^ndert  snd  jaj 
the  reprover  justly  open  to  reproof. 

If  a  person  be  passionate,  and  give  you  ill  language,  rather  pity 
him  than  be  moived  to  anger*  You  wiii  find  that  silence,  or  very 
gentle  words,  aie  the  most  exquisite  revenge  for  reproaches^  they 
will  either  cure  die  dist^nper  in  the  angry  man,and  maJce  him  sorry 
liar  his  paeskai,  or  they  wUl  be  a  severe  lepMf  and  puiMshment  to 
hitn*  Butt  at  any  rale,  they  will  pnsewe  ysur  imioeenee,  giv» 
yo«i  the  deserved  reputation  of  wis(kNR  and  moderatioB,  «m1  keep 
up  the  serenity  and  composure  of  your  mind.  Passion  and  anger 
make  a  msoi  unfit  for  every  thing  that  becomes  him  as  a  man  or 
as  a  C^iristian. 

Never  utter  any  pro&ne  speeches^  nor  make  a  jest  of  any  Scrip- 
tare  expressions.  When  you  proooonee  the  naone  of  Qod  or  of 
Christ,  or  repeat  any  passages  ear  words  ef  Holy  Ser^tire,  do 
k  wkh  wference  and  S0riottnke8s>  and  not  Mghtiy,  for  thai  is 
*t  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain.^ 

If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly  expressions  used  in  religious  ex- 
ercises, do  not  publish  them ;  endeavor  to  forget  them ;  or,  if  you 
meotioo  them  at  all,  let  it  be  with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  deri- 
sion orieoroach* 

BmA  ihese  direetkns  often ;  think  of  them  eeiiensly ;  and  pnto 
tme  ^MUi  di^atlv.  Yen  will  find  them  tneful  in  yo«T  oonv^N 
sation ;  which  wfll  be  every  day  the  more  evi^nt  to  you,  as  your 
Judgment,  understanding,  and  experience  increase. 

I  have  little  further  to  add,  at  this  time,  but  my  wish  and  com- 
soand  that  you  will  remember  the  former  counsels  that  I  have  fre- 
quently given  you.  Begin  and  end  the  day  with  private  prayer; 
vea4  the  Bcriptnrss  often  and  serieosly ;  be  attentive  to  the  public 
•srenhip  nf  Ged*  l^ep  yeuiselves  in  some  useful  emplopaent  i 
Ibr  idleness  is  the  nmsery  of  vain  and  sinful  thoughts,  which  cor- 
rupt the  mind,  and  disorder  the  life.  Be  kind  and  loving  to  one 
anocher.  Honor  your  minister.  Be  not  bitter  nor  harsh  to  my 
.servants.  Be  respectful  to  alL  Bear  my  absence  patiently  and 
clwrfniiy.  Bduive  as  if  I  were  present  among  you  and  saw  .you. 
JfeoMMnbeci  yon  hao^e  m  ffseater  Father  than  I  am,  who  always, 
smd  in  afl  places,  behoMs  you,  and  knows  vnur  hearto  uid 
^101^^11^  titttdy  to  requite  my  love  and  Care  mr  you  with  duti 
fbloess,  observance,  and  obedience ;  and  account  it  an  honor  that 
f0a  haiFO  an  opportunity,  bv  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  in- 
^uetryy  to  pay  some  part  of  tnat  debt  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
wid  cf  gratitude,  3rett  owe  to  me.  Be  frugal  in  my  family,  bat  let 
tfeete  be  no  want ;  and  provide  conveniently  fbr  the  poor. 

24 
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I  pmy  God  to  fiU  your  heftrts  witk  hit  grace,  finr,  and  ktvo, 
and  to  let  you  see  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  serving  him ;  and 
that  his  blessing,  and  presence^  and  direction  may  be  with  you, 
and  over  you  au.*— I  am  your  ever  loving  father. 


ISAAC  BABBOW.     1W0--1677. 


Pi.  Isaac  Barrow,  an  eminent  divine  and  mathematician,  was  the  son  of 
a  linen-draper  of  London,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1630.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge  fn  the  miniacry;  but  being  a  ToyaHst,  wad  seeing  bat  BMie  ohaWM 
of  pfelenaent  for  men  of  his  sentimantB  in  ehmoh  or  alata^  he  tiarned  hia 
views  t>  the  DMdioal  pro£9flBicii,aiid  engaged  in  the  study  of  aiuiaoinj,botAnj, 
and  chemistxy.  In  X652,  having  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
obtaining  a  Greek  professorship,  he  determined  to  travel,  and  spent  some 
years  in  visiting  France,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land. He  returned  in  1659,  and  was  elected,  in  the  following  year,  to  the 
professorship  in  Cambridge,  for  which  he  had  ibrmerly  been  a  candidate, 
and  in  1662  to  that  of  geometry  in  Ghresham  College,  London.  In  1068  M 
retigtied  both  of  these,  on  be&ig  elected  pfoloMor  of  mathrnnetios  ia.Oem?» 
bridge  University.  AAer  filling  this  profesiorabip  with  distinguished  ability 
ibr  six  years,  he  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  it  to  his  illustrious  friend.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  resolving  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  theological  studies. 
In  1670  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  two  years  after  he  was  appointed 
master  of  Trinity  College,  by  the  king,  who  remarked  on  the  occasion  that  he 
had  given  the  place  to  the  best  scholar  in  England.    He  died  May  4,  1677. 

Dr.  Barrow  was  a  man  of  vast  and  comprehensive  miiid.    Dnring  his  liiis, 
ke  was  nxtfe  known  as  a  matheimtieiaB,  being  inferior  onfy  te  NewiMv  mod 
the  treatises  he  published  on  his  fiivorite  science  weie  numerons  and  po> 
fimnd.    They  were,  however,  mostly  written  in  Latin,  and  designed  fi>r  tha 
learned :  they  are  therefore  now  but  little  known.     Not  so  with  his  theological 
works.    «  His  sermons,"  says  Hallam,  "  display  a  strength  of  mind,  a  compre- 
hensiveness and  fertility  which  have  rarely  been  eqtialled.**    Charles  IL  Was 
accustomed  fecetiously  to  style  him  a  mod  unfair  preacher^  because  he  ex- 
hansted  every  sobject,  and  left  nothing  to  be  said  by  Mhers.    His  eennetts 
were  of  unusual  length,  being  seldom  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  ^  and  on 
one  oooasion,  in  preaching  a  charity  sejnnoD,he  vraa  three  hows  aad  a  half  i» 
the  delivery.    Being  asked,  on  desoending  from  the  pulpit,  whether  he  w«s 
not  tired,  he  replied,  ^  Yes,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing   so 
long :''  so  great  was  his  intellectual  fertility,  that  mental  fatigue  seemed  lo  bo 
out  of  the  question.     Dr.  Dibdin  remarks  of  him,  that  he  "had  the  clearest 
head  with  which  mathematics  ever  endowed  an  individual,  and  one  of  tho 
purest  and  most  tmsophisticated  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  the  human  bre«st.^ 
He  once  ottered  a  roost  memorable  observation,  whioh  dMtaoteiises  bed&  ti^ 
imeilectaal  and  moral  oonstitution  of  his  mind,— 'Would  that  it  ootild  bo  ««^ 
graven  on  the  mind  of  every  youth,  as  his  guide  through  life,— -^a  iTRStumg 
Lurs  IS  THS  saoETXST  ur  morals  as  wjbli.  as  ih  osoxxtrt." 

THE   DUTY  AND  REWARD  OF   BOUNTY  TO  THE   POOH. 

He  whose  need  craves  our  bounty,  whose  misery  demands  our 
mercy,  what  is  he  ?     He  is  not  truly  so  mean  and  sorry  a  tK^ng 
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at  the  dis^ise  of  misfortune,  under  wbich  he  appears,  doth  xe 
present  him.     He  .who  looks  so  deformedly  and  dismally,  who  to 
oatward  sight  is  so  ill  hestead,  and  so  pitifully  accoutred,  hath 
htent  in  him  much  of  admirahle  beauty  and  glory.     He  within 
himself  containeth  a  nature  very  excellent ;  an  immortal  soul,  and 
an  intelligent  mind,  by  which  he  nearly  resembleth  Qod  himself, 
and  is  comparable  to  angels :  he  invisibly  is  owner  of  endowments 
lendering  him  capable  of  the  greatest  and  best  things.    What  are 
money  and  lands ;  what  are  silk  and  fine  linen ;  what  are  horses 
and  hounds,  in  comparison  to  reason,  to  wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  rcK- 
ptm,  which  he  hath,  or  (in  despite  of  all  misfortune)  he  may  have 
if  he  please  ?  He  whom  you  behold  so  dejectedly  sneaking,  in  so 
despicable  a  garb,  so  destitute  of  all  convenience  and  com/hrt,  lying 
in  ibe  dust,  naked  or  clad  with  rags,  meagre  with  hunger  or  pain, 
he  comes  of  a  most  high  and  heavenly  extraction :  he  was  bom  a 
prince,  the  son  of  the  greatest  King  eternal ;  he  can  truly  call  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  all  the  world  his  father,  having  derived  his 
•ool  from  the  mouth,  having  had  his  body  formed  by  the  hands  of 
God  himself.     In  this,  the  rich  and  poor^  as  the  wise  man  saith, 
do  meet  together;  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.    That  same 
ibrlom  wretch,  whom  we  are  so  apt  to  despise  and  trample  upon, 
was  framed  and  constituted  lord  of  the  visible  world ;  had  M  the 
goodly  brightnesses  of  heaven,  and  all  the  costly  furnitures  of 
earth  created  to  serve  him.   77u>u  madeit  him  (saith  the  Psalmist 
ci  man)  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thine  hands  ;  thou 
host  put  all  things  under  his  feet.     Yea,  he  was  made  an  in- 
habitant of  Paradise,  and  possessor  of  felicities  superlative ;  had 
immortal  life  and  endless  joy  in  his  hand,  did  enjoy  the  entire 
favor  and  friendship  of  the  Most  High.     Such  in  worth  of  nature 
and  nobieaess  of  birth  he  is,  as  a  man :  and  highly  more  consider- 
able he  is,  as  a  Christian.     For,  as  vile  and  contemptible  as  he 
looks,  QqA  hath  so  regarded  and  prized  him,  as  for  his  sake  to  de- 
aeend  from  heaven,  to  clothe  himself  with  fiesh,  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  servant;  for  his  wood  to  undertake  and  undergo  the  greatest  in- 
conveniences, infirmities,  wants,  and  disgraces,  the  most  grievous 
troubles  and  most  sharp  pains  incident  to  mqirtal  nature.   Qod  hath 
adopted  him  to  be  his  child ;  the  Son  of  God  hath  deigned  to  call 
htm  brother :  he  is  a  member  of  Christ,  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Qhost,  a  free  denizen  of  the  heavenly  city,  an  heir  of  salvation, 
and  candidate  of  eternal  glory.*    The  neatest  and  richest  person- 
age is  not  capable  of  better  privileges  than  Grod  hath  granted  him, 
or  of  higher  preferments  than  Qod  hath  designed  hun  to.     He, 

>  WhatBoMeaentlaeDUl  How  worthy  of  thU  great  and  good  miui  I  That  wU  Indaed  be  a  glort- 
wa  dqrwkaa  nmm.  ewywhae  shall  not  only  speoulaUvely  bettera,  bat  pnetlMdly  act  upon  tha 
ftaatChrlattek  trvtb,  ttet  all  men,  of  whatever  nation,  color,  or  condition,  are  one  nnlver»al  bro- 
tltefbood,  aa  an  «ldreM  one  conunon  Father.   Then  wm  erery  war  be  deemed  a  dvfl  war-erery 
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eqndty  with  the  nugbtktt  prific^,  is  the  otiject  of  Qod's  eepeekl 
proTukDce  and  grace,  of  his  continual  regvur^  and  care,  of  his 
nitherly  love  and  affection ;  who,  as  good  I^lihu  saith,  a€€^eih 
not  the  periotu  of  princes^  nor  regaraeih  the  rich  more  than  Uu 
poorf  for  they  are  aU  the  work  rf  his  hands.  In  Boe,  this  poor 
creature  whom  thou  seest  is  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  thine  equals 
whoever  tboa  art,  in  nature,  and  thy  peer  in  conditicm :  I  say  not, 
in  the  mcertain  and  unstable  gifts  of  fortune,  not  in  this  worldly 
ptate,  which  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  but  in  gifts  vastly  more  {we- 
dous,  in  title  to  an  estate  infinitely  nMMre  rich  and  excellent*  Yeat 
if  thou  art  vain  and  proud,  be  sober  and  humble ;  he  is  thy  better, 
in  true  dignity  much  to  be  preferred  before  thee,  far  in  real  wealth 
surpassing  thee :  fcv,  better  is  the  poor  that  tvalketh  in  his  ufrighi' 
nesSf  them  he  thai  is  perverse  in  his  ways,  though  he  be  nch. 

THK   STRUCTURK   OF   THE   HUMAlf   BOOT  A  PROOF   OF  DIVINK 
WISDOM. 

Can  any  man,  endued  with  common  sense,  imagine  that  such  a 
body  as  any  of  us  doth  bear  about  him,  so  neatly  composed,  fitted 
lo  so  many  purposes  of  action ;  furnished  with  so  many  goodly 
and  proper  organs ;  that  eye  by  which  we  reach  the  stars,  and  in 
a  moment  have,  as  it  were,  all  the  world  present  to  us ;  that  ear 
by  which  we  so  subtly  distinguish  the  differences  of  sound,  are 
sensible  o(  so  various  harmony,  have  conveyed  unto  our  mhuls 
the  words  and  thoughts  of  each  other ;  that  tongue  by  which  we 
so  readily  imitate  those  vast  diversities  of  voice  and  tune,  by  which, 
we  communicate  our  minds  with  such  ease  and  advantage ;  that 
hand  by  which  we  perform  so  many  admirable  works,  and  which 
serves  instead  of  a  thousand  instruments  and  weapons  unto  us  ; 
to  omit  those  inward  springs  of  motion,  life,  sense,  imaginatioo^ 
memory,  passion,  with  so  stupendous  curiosity  contrived;  can 
any  reasonable  man,  I  say,  conceive  that  so  rare  a  piece,  consist 
ing  of  such  parts,  unexpressibly  various,  unconceivably  cunoujs, 
the  want  of  any  of  which  would  discompose  or  destroy  us ;  sul>» 
servient  to  such  excellent  operations,  incomparably  surpassing^  aH 
the  works  of  the  mott  exquisite  art,  that  we  could  ever  observe  or 

death  on  tte  battl»Mld,  t  mirdtor-UM  •oldlefs  i 
viewed  by  rrenr  om  m  Mlltoii  view*  him— 

O  BXBCKABLB  SOU  1    SO  tO  asphV 

Above  hi*  brethren,  to  hlmaelf  Minvililt 
Authority  unirp'd,  from  God  not  given : 
He  gave  u  only  over  beeat,  flah,  fbwl, 
DomlntoD  absolute;  that  rigbt  we  hold 
By  hie  donation  j  but  man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord ;  such  tUle  to  himself 
Beeervlng,  hvmax  Lsrr  raoM  nvMAV  rxss. 
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•onewre,  be  tke  product  of  Wind  cluince;  arise  from  fbitaitooe  ' 
Jimihlingv  of  roatter ;  be  effected  without  exceeding  great  wisdom, 
without  most  deep  counsel  and  design  T  Might  not  the  most  ex- 
ceJlent  pieces  of  human  artifice,  the  fairest  structures,  the  finest 
pictures,  the  most  useful  engines,  such  as  we  are  woot  so  much 
to  admire  and  pnise,  much  more  easily  happen  to  be  without  any 
ikUi  or  contrivance  t  If  we  cannot  idlow  these  rude  and  gross 
•nnilations  of  oatoxe  to  come  of  themselres,  but  wMl  presentfy,  so 
ioon  as  we  see  them,  acknowledge  them  the  products  of  art, 
ihoQgh  we  know  not  the  artist,  nor  did  see  him  work ;  how  much 
more  reas<mable  is  it  that  we  believe  the  works  of  nature,  so  much 
nH>re  fine  and  accurate,  to  proceed  finom  the  like  cause,  though  in- 
visiUe  to  us,  and  performing  its  workmanship  by  a  secret  fajtnd  7 

WHAT   IS  WIT  T 

To  the  question  what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is,  (st  what  this 
facetiousness  doth  import  ?  I  might  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  Man,  'Tis  that  which  we  all  see 
and  know :  any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance 
than  I  can  inform  him  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a  thmg  so  verv* 
satile  and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  poa- 
tures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes 
jind  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define  the  figure  of  a  fieeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allu- 
sion to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  say- 
ing, or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale :  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words 
and  phrases,  talang  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense, 
or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress 
of  humorous  expression :  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  simili- 
tude :  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer, 
in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  mutation,  in  cunningly  divert- 
ing, or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in 
a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in 
a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions, 
or  in  acute  nonsense :  sometimes  a  scenical  representaticm  of  per- 
80Q8  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture 
passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  afifected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre- 
sumptuous bluntness,  giveth  it  being :  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a 
iucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange,  sometimes  from  a  craAy  wrest- 
ing obvious  matter  to  the  purpose :  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows 
not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways 
are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  beinff  answerable  to  the  num* 
beriess  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  lanffuaffc.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way,  (such  as 
reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by»)  which,  by  a  pretty  sui- 
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primgnnfiostlmeat  in  eoneoit  or  eipteaiMm,  ^h  i^Beot  aikl  anwM> 
the  fkncy,  stirring  in  it  some  wonder»  and  breeding  some  delight 
tbeieto. 

KNOWLEDGE   A   SOURCE   OF   DELIGHT. 

Wisdoin  of  itaelf  is  delectable  and  satisfactory,  as  it  implies  a 
rer^tion  of  tmtk  and  a  d^eetkm  of  error  to  «8«  'Tis  iikv  light, 
pleasant  to  behold,  casting  a  sprightly  Instrd,  and  diffhsiag  a  be- 
nign influence  all  about ;  presenting  a  goodly  prospect  of  things 
to  the  eyes  of  our  minds ;  displaying  objects  in  their  due  shapes, 
postures,  magnitudes,  and  colors ;  quickening  our  spirits  wiUi  a 
^eomfoftal^  waimth,  and  dispotog  our  mincb  to  a  cheerful  ao- 
tirity ;  dwpelUng  the  daricness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  misia 
of  doubt ;  driving  away  the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ;  mitigating 
the  cold  of  sullen  melancholy;  discovering  obstacle,  securing 
progress,  and  making  the  passages  d  life  clear,  open,  and  plea- 
sant We  are  all  natnrally  endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to  laiow, 
io  see,  to  pursue  truth ;  and  with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  being 
•deceived  and  entangled  in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquiry 
«fter  truth  afR)ids  matter  of  jo^  and  triumph ;  so  being  conscious 
<£  error  and  miscarriage  therem,  is  attended  with  shame  and  sor* 
row.  Tfaeae  desires  wisdom  in  the  most  perfect  manner  satisfies, 
not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry,  empty,  fruitless  theories  upon 
mean  and  vulgar  subjects^  but  by  enricning  our  minds  with  ex-^ 
cellent  and  useful  knowledge,  directed  to  the  noblest  objects,  and 
serviceabie  to  the  highest  ends.< 


ANDREW  MARVELL.     1620—1678. 

Fsw  men  deserve  more  to  be  remembered  with  admiration  dian  Andrew 
Marvell;  not  so  much  for  his  intellectvial  powers  and  mental  attairanentSi 
great  though  diey  were,  as  for  his  high  moral  qualities.  Indeed,  a  character 
In  all  respects,  pnrate,  literaiy,  and  patriotic,  so  uncommonly  excellent  and 
Jdoble,  is  rarely  to  be  met  widi  in  the  annals  of  history.  He  was  bom  at 
Kingston4ipGn>Hu]l,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1630,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered 
Cambridge.    After  leaving  the  university  he  travelled  many  years  in  Europe, 

1  teoos,  In  emuneratlDg  the  advmntagei  of  knowledre.  Mys,  1.  R  reUeres  nuufi  alBlctlon*.  t.  It 
>iiinta>  yobltovfcrttte  and  owtef.  S.  R pcwmCet  priT»te Ttrtw^ by  hoiMiiMnft  ktuabBi^ ■■!«- 
4rta«vita«diirintlon,tapBQfvlnt.  4.  Itltpowar.  t.  The  pteMore  wf  knowledgt  flkr aauiceMk  aA 
other  ptaMoree:  l»r,  tWiU  the  pleeswrce  of  Uie  atOtetione  w  exceed  Uw  eeaeee,  aa  moob  as  the  «^ 
tainlns  of  dedre  or  rktory  exeeedcth  a  eong  or  a  dinner;  and  nrait  not,  of  eanaeinieBoe^  the  |le> 
■weaofthelntdlectorandentandlnKexoeedtheptoaanraa  of  theaflkctloinf  We  aee  ta  all  oCkcr 
iJMiutmlXratoaallBly.aad  Iter  they  ba»aad,taiiri><adgnidepai»tth{ti<iirih  ifcowaynaJltkay 
ha  hat  deeaiU  of  ptea»ur»  aad  not  pleaaarea  i  and  that  It  waa  the  notalty  whteh  iliaatij  ■■!■■>  Sfca 
qnallty:  and  therelbre  we  aee  Omt  TOlttptnoos  men  turn  fHara,  and  ambitious  palwies  torn  miilaa 
amy.  But  or  knowledge  them  Is  no  setSaty,  bat  satlaftctlon  and  appetite  are  perpetaaSy  twiiw 
-*u«cahto;  a^  th««lbfe  appeafeth  to  be  vaod  In  ttaelf  stanply,  wtthovt  fklKy  or  Mdd«a». 
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aad  <«  ills  Baoan  he  iMMme  Mviiiuii  I«tki  iMffM^ 

«?er  piPTed  a  most  iaitfaiul  iiiend,  defending  his  reputation  and  •>ii<>i/iing 
him  &om  danger  after  the  Restoration. 

In  1660  he  was  elected  to  parliament  by  the  city  of  Hull,  and  was  r^ 
elected  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  his  parliamentary  duties  he  exhibited  a  zeri 
SDd  failhAdnest  that  were  never  soriMissed ;  constantly  corresponding  with 
bfecoBMtaients,  and  eamestly  oootending  Ibr  their  public  rights  sad  local  ia* 
tBNita.  He  ahWBys  TOlsd  on  tiw  popalar  sideband  so  great  was  his  iifrmnnot 
te  the  oowt  determined,  if  possiUa,  to  bribe  him  to  their  interests.  Aocord<» 
mgly  they  sent  his  old  school-ieUow,  the  lord-treasurer  Danby,  to  him,  with 
sa  order  for  JCIOOO  on  the  treasury.  He  found  him  in  a  garret,  writing  to  his 
constituents.  AAer  some  conversation,  as  he  was  going  out,  he  slipped  the 
order  into  MarvelPs  hand,  who,  without  looking  at  it,  accomimnied  him  to  his 
ooech.  As  he  was  about  driving  oS,  Marvell,  having  opened  the  paper,  and 
ise«i  what  it  was,  oalled  him  baek,  and  diey  ffaCnmed  to  the  gaxtet  «Mf 
lanV*  aiU  MniFsU,  poiotiag  tt>  a  small  ehoaki0r4xne  of  motion,  « Andrew 
MarvnU's  diamtt  is  provided  lc«;  there  is  your  piece  <^  paper ;  I  want  it  not 
I  kmw  the  sort  of  fciadness  you  intend,  but  I  live  here  to  serve  my  conr 
•tituenis^  the  ministry  may  seek  men  for  their  purpose ;  I  am  not  one.'*  How 
refreshing  it  is  to  the  eye  to  look  upon  a  character  of  such  unsullied  purity, 
especially  if  it  be  in  the  midst  of  political  Ufe,  that  perilous  arena,  from  wfaidl 
M>  iew  retam  ^rithoot  some  spots  to  disfigure  their  moml  vestments.' 

Man^  fiom  4ie  stem  hitegtity  of  his  c^Laracter,  Tendered  himself  vMf 
odMcvaohniMdoiis  foaeofraptooort  His  persooal  satire  against  tiM  kiag 
hiimli;  his  traeis  against  papery  aad  the  mimstiy,  and  his  deqfierajie  litenxj 
fasttJes  with  Bishop  Parker,  "■  that  venal  apostate  to  bigotry,"  (as  Campbell 
ealls  him,)  repeatedly  endangered  his  life.  Among  other  anonymous  letters 
•ent  to  him,  was  the  following :  "^  If  thou  darest  to  print  or  publish  any  lie  or 
Ebel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by  the  Eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  throat'*  Bat  aH 
this  was  to  no  parpose.  He  jmrsued  the  patii  of  duty,  nnfehering^  and  stood 
tte  a  rook  amid  the  ibaining  ocean.  He,  at  last,  died  mddmhf,  «n  the  S9di 
of  Jnly,  IftTS,  while  attmuling  a  pohlio  meeting  at  Hall :  many  supposed  ifart 
be  was  potaooad. 

la  his  prose  writings  Marvell  defended  the  principles  of  freedom  with 
gteat  vigor  of  eloquence  and  liveliness  of  humor.  He  mingled  a  playful  ex«- 
beraace  of  fancy  and  figure  not  unlike  that  of  Burke,  with  a  keenness  of  sar- 
castic wit  not  surpassed  even  by  Swift 

The  foQowing  spirited  irony,  taken  fh>m  one  of  his  answers  to  Pttrker,  is 
00  the 

^'DOLBFUL   BVILS"    OF   THX  PRESS.' 

For  the  press  hath  owed  him  a  shame  a  long  time,  and  is  but 
now  beginning  to  pay  off  the  debt, — the  press,  (that  viUanoua 
enq^e^  inrented  about  the  same  time  with  the  Reformation,  that 
liath  done  more  mischief  to  the  discipL'ne  of  our  church,  than  aH 
the  doctrine  can  make  amends  for.     'Twas  a  happy  time  when 


1  Badfas  aai  WObcrAinoe  In  Sagkuid,  sad  John  Qnliiey  AdaoM  la  oar  own  ooontry,  u«  < 
cswfOoiM  to  tlM  genend  rule. 

t  Two  w«IHnatai  arUcka  on  IfarrcJU  may  be  fbnnd  In  the  lOth  ud  llth  toIo.  of  the  Botro- 
MiUln  »B*lew.   Bend,  ates  an  admlnbia  Jfe  In  Hartley  Colertdse'o  "Ltvw  of  DtottasaMied 
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all  leftrning  was  in  mamiftoHpts,  and  aome  tilde  ofReer,  lil»  am 
author,  did  keep  the  keys  of  the  library ;  when  the  clergy  needed 
no  more  knowledge  than  to  read  the  Liturgy ;  and  the  laity  no 
more  clerkship  than  to  save  them  from  hanging.     But  now,  since 
printing  came  into  the  world,  such  is  the  mischief,  that  a  man 
cannot  write  a  book,  but  presently  he  is  answered  1    Could  the 
press  at  once  be  conjured  to  obey  c»ly  an  /mpftmoltir,  out  author 
might  not  disdain,  perhaps,  to  be  one  of  its  most  zeakns  patrons. 
There  have  been  ways  round  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  fine  not 
only  the  people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  fields  where  they  as- 
sembled in  conventicles.     But  no  art  yet  could  prevent  these 
seditious  meetings  of  letters.     Two  or  three  brawny  fellows  in  a 
comer,  with  mere  ink  and  elbow-grease,  do  more  harm  than  0 
hundred  $yatematieai  divine$,  with  their  sweaty  preaoking.^  And, 
which  is  a  strange  thing,  the  rery  sponges,  which  one  wtmld 
think  should  rather  deface  and  blot  out  the  whole  book,  and  were 
anciently  used  for  that  purpose,  are  now  beccane  the  instruments 
to  make  things  legible.    Their  ugly  printing^letters,  thatkx)k  but 
like  so  many  rotten  teeth ,-»how  oil  have  they  been  pulled  out 
by  the  public  tooth-drawers  !     And  yet  these  rascally  opemtois 
c^  the  press  have  got  a  trick  to  fast^i  them  again  in  a  lew  mimilea, 
that  they  grow  as  firm  a  set,  and  as  biting  uid  talkative  as  ever. 
O  Printing  I  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind! 
That  lead,  when  moulded  into  bullets,  is  not  so  mortal,  as  when 
founded  into  letters.     There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of 
Cadmuif  and  the  serpent^s  teeth,  which  he  sowed,  were  nothing 
else  but  the  letters  which  he  invented.     The  first  essay  that  was 
made  towards  this  art  was  in  single  characters  upon  iron,  where- 
with of  old  they  stigmatized  slaves  and  remarkable  ofiendera ;  and 
it  vras  of  good  use  sometimes  to  brand  a  schismatic.     But  a  bMy 
Dutchman  diverted  it  quite  from  its  first  institution,  and  contrtred 
those  innumerable  syntagmea  of  alphabets.     One  would  have 
thought,  in  reason,  that  a  Dutchman  at  least  might  have  contented 
himself  <mly  with  the  wine-press. 
The  ftiUowing  is  a  cntting 

PARODY   ON   THE   SP2BCUES   OF   CHARLS8  11. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  told  you,  at  our  last  meeting,  the  Winter  was  the  fittest  time 
for  business,  and  truly  I  thought  so,  till  my  lord-treasurer  assured 
me  the  Spring  was  the  best  season  for  salads  and  subsidies.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  April  will  not  prove  so  unnatural  a  month,  as 

1  How  imtpeakably  hnpoHant  !•  It,  conilderhif  the  mlicbty  inlhience  df  the  preaa,  tbattt  akooM 
be.tBanttadep«rtiM3>ta,theffimrdlanof  mor»l»--thehan<liittldof'vlrtue:  and  yet,  how  attajr  pufe 
llahera  Mem  ntteiiy  reokleu  of  the  character  of  the  books  thej  publish,  provided  they  **  wID  mB  :** 
and  how  few  are  the  edtton  of  oor  newaimpers  who  do  not  appear  to  consider  the  trlinqphf  9tpmK%^ 
yarawMUt  to  Qm  trtuaphi  of  troth  and  jvstloe. 
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flat  i^aflwi  mmks^  htnd  almrtw  on  jay  p—thid  nTnh<QWiT»  whkk 
gfwibrwnt  of  tlMB.  Some  of  joa,  peri»p9»  will  nink  it  da»* 
gerons  to  make  me  too  rick ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it ;  for  I  pfomiM 
you  fiutkfoUjr,  wkaterer  yoa  give  me  I  wiU  alwa3rs  want ;  and 
ahhovgh  in  other  things  my  word  may  be  thought  a  slender  au- 
dioii^t  3ret  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me,  I  will  never  bieak  it* 
My  lofda  and  gentlemen, 

lonlmttmyatmitawith  padenoe;  but  my  lofd^4reatiurer  doet 
Motwt  to  met  thai  tke  reTonue,  as  it  now  stands,  will  not  Menw 
Aim  and  me  too.  One  of  us  must  pinch  for  it,  if  you  4o  not  help 
me.  I  must  speak  freely  to  you ;  I  am  under  bad  circumstances. 
Here  is  my  lord-treasurer  can  tell,  that  all  the  monej  designed  for 
next  Bammer's  guards  must  of  necessity  be  appLed  to  the  next 
year's  cradles  and  swaddling  dothes.  What  shall  we  do  for 
ships  then  ?  I  hint  this  only  to  you,  it  bein^  yonr  bnaness,  not 
mine.  I  know,  by  experience,  I  can  live  without  ships.  I  lired 
ten  years  abroad  without,  and  never  had  my  health  better  in  my 
life ;  hot  how  you  wiU  be  without,  I  leave  to  yourselves  to  judge, 
and  therefore  hint  this  only  by  the  bye :  I  do  not  insist  upon  it. 
There  is  another  thing  I  must  press  more  earnestly,  and  that  is 
thist  it  seems  a  good  part  of  my  revenue  will  expire  in  two  or 
three  years,  except  you  will  be  pleased  to  continue  it.  I  have  to 
•ay  for  it ;  pmy,  why  did  you  give  me  so  much  as  you  have  done; 
uniesa  you  resolve  to  give  on  as  fast  as  I  call  for  it  T  The  nation 
hates  yon  already  for  giving  so  much,  and  I  will  hate  you  too,  if 
yon  do  not  give  me  more.  Bo  that,  if  you  stick  not  to  me,  yoa 
must  not  have  a  friend  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ycm 
^fl  give  me  the  revenue  I  desire,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  those 
tfaings  for  your  religion  and  liberty,  that  I  have  had  kmg  in  my 
dioughts,  but  eannot  effect  them  without  a  little  more  money  to 
earry  me  thrangh*  Therefore  look  to't,  and  take  notice,  that  if 
JOT  do  not  make  me  rich  enough  to  undo  3rou,  it  shall  lie  at  yowr 
doors.     For  my  part,  I  wash  my  hands  on  it 

If  you  desire  more  instances  of  my  aeal,  I  have  them  for  you. 
For  example,  I  have  converted  my  sons  from  popery,  and  I  may 
aay,  without  vanity,  it  was  my  own  work.  'Twould  do  one's 
heart  good  to  hear  how  prettily  Qeorge  can  read  already  in*  the 
psalter.  They  are  all  nne  children,  Qod  bless  'em,  and  so  like 
me  in  their  understandings ! 

I  must  now  acquaint  you,  that,  by  my  lord-treasurer's  advice,  I 
have  made  a  considerable  retrenchment  upon  my  expenses  in  can- 
dles and  charcoal,  and  do  not  intend  to  stop,  but  will,  with  your 
help,  look  into  the  late  embezzlements  of  my  dripping-pans  and 
kit^hen-stufi*. 

The  fKendship  between  MUton  and  MarveW  is  one  of  the  most  interestfaig 
in  the  biognipby  of  two  of  the  wort  noble  oh^racterg  of  England. 
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After  &•  ReatotMini  he  oontriifed  ▼mriotte  imijb  to  rideld  MiUcm  frMi  iht 
nge  of  the  reigniiig  powers.  Asamemberof  perUamentbemadeacooMde^- 
Mble  parQr  for  him ;  aod  it  is  probable  that  his  humor  contrived  the  premature 
and  mock  funeral  of  Milton,  which  is  reported,  for  a  time,  to  have  duped  hit 
enemies  into  thebelief  of  his  real  death :  and  to  this  manly  friendship,  in  con- 
junction with  the  influence  of  the  poet  Davenant,  is  the  world  probably  in« 
debced  ibr  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,  subsequently  completed  and 
published.  One  of  MarvelPs  sarcastic  replies  to  Parker  was  attributed  to 
Milton;  to  which  MarreU  replies  by  telUng  his  antagonist  that  *^he  had  not 
■een  John  Milton  for  two  years  before  he  composed  his  book;"  and  thoo  ha 
thus  speaks  of 

mLTON. 

John  Milton  was,  and  is,  a  man  of  as  Rreat  learning  and  sharp* 
ness  of  wit  as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune,  living -in  a  tumul* 
tuous  time,  to  be  tossed  on  the  wrong  side ;  and  he  wrote,  Jia^ 
grante  belloj  certain  dangerous  treatises.  At  his  majesty's  happy 
return,  John  Milton  did  partake,  even  as  you  did  youiseU^  for  aU 
vour  buffing,  of  his  regal  clemency,  and  has  ever  since  expiated 
Kimself  in  a  retired  silence*  It  was  afler  that,  I  well  remember  it, 
that  being  one  day  at  his  house,  I  there  first  met  you,  and  acci- 
dentaUy.  What  discourse  you  there  used,  he  is  too  generous  to 
rememDer.  But  he  never  havuag  in  the  least  provoked  you,  for 
you  to  insult  thus  over  his  old  age,  to  traduce  him  who  was  bom 
and  hath  lived  much  more  ingenuously  and  liberally  than  your- 
self; to  have  done  all  this,  and  lay,  at  last,  my  simple  book  to  his 
chars^e,  without  ever  taking  care  to  inform  yourself  better,  which 
you  had  so  easy  opportunity  to  do ;  it  is  inhumanly  and  inhospi- 
tably done,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  a  warning  to  all  others,  as  it  is  to 
xne,  to  avoid  (I  will  not  say  such  a  Judas,  but)  a  man  that  creeps 
into  all  companies,  to  jeer,  trepan,  and  betray  them» 

Marvell's  poetical  productions  are  few,  but  they  dispbiy  a  fiuiqy  lively^ 
tender,  and  elegant;  (* there  is  much  in  them  that  comes  £rom  the  heart,  waim, 
pure,  and  affectionate." 

THB  BKIORANTS. 

"Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride, 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespied. 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along. 
The  listening  winds  received  this  song. 

What  should  we  do,  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maae, 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown. 
And  yet  &r  kinder  than  our  own  I 
Where  He  the  huge  sea-monsters  wracks 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs. 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  ftom  the  storms  and  prelates*  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring. 
Which  here  enamels  every  tSng ; 


Ajsd  Miid»  dieibwlft  to  ti»  in  esMi 
On  dailj  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night. 
He  makes  the  figs  our  months  to  meet ; 
And  throws  the  melons  at  oar  feet 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  oocut; 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  irame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 
Oh  I  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt, 
Till  it  arrive  at  heaven's  vault; 
Which  then,  perhaps^  rebounding,  may 
Kcho  beyond  the  Mexique  Bayl 

Thus  sung  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note, 
And  all  the  way,  td  guide  their  chime, 
With  fiUling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 

mS  NYMPH  COMPLAHflNO  FOR  THB  DEATH  OF  HKR  FAWN, 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Have  shot  my  &wn,  and  it  wiU  die. 
Ungentle  men !  they  cannot  thrive 
Who  kill'd  thee.    Thou  ne'er  dklst  alive 
Them  any  harm ;  alas  I  nor  could 
Thy  death  yet  do  them  any  good. 
Fm  sure  I  never  wish'd  them  ill  j 
Nor  do  I  foe  all  this;  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  pmyers  may  yet 
Prevail  with  heaven  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 
Rather  than  &il.    But,  O  my  fears  1 
It  cannot  die  so.    Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  every  thing, 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain : 
£*en  beasts  must  be  with  justice  shun. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  I  am  sure,  fbr  aught  that  I   ^ 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy, 
Thy  love  was  &r  mora  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 
With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 
I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nursed  j 
And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day 
It  Wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  tiian  they 
It  had  sa  sweet  a  breath  I    And  ofl 
I  bluBh'd  to  see  its  fcot  mcnre  soft 
And  white,  shall  I  say  than  my  handt 
Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  land. 
It  is  a  woodnms  thing  bow  fleet 
Twas  on  ifaoea  Mttie  lilTer  Ibet 
With  what  a  pretty  ^pping  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race ; 
And  when't  had  left  me  ftr  away, 
rTwould  stay,  and  run  agaixH  and  stay^ 


For  it  was  nimbler  mtioh  llian  feteds, 

And  trod  as  if  on  the  font  windji. 

I  hare  a  garden  of  my  own, 

But  80  with  rosei  overgrown, 

And  liUe^  that  you  would  it  guees 

To  be  a  little  wilderness, 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  only  loved  to  be  there. 

Among  Ae  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  soDght  it  oft  where  it  should  lie; 

Yet  oould  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 

Find  it,  aldiongh  before  mine  eyesj 

Fbr  in  the  flaxen  liUes*  shad» 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  lakL 

Upon  the  loses  it  would  feed 

Until  its  lips  e^en  seem'd  to  bleed ; 

And  then  to  me  Would  boldly  trip, 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  Up. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill  $ 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  ibid 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 


OWEN  FELLTHAM.    IMed  1678. 


Or  the  personal  history  of  Owen  FeUtham  we  know  but  very  little.  Even 
the  accomplished  editor  of  his  works,i  after  many  years  of  unwearied  seaiidi, 
was  not  able  to  find  any  thing  sactisfiKtory  relative  lo  his  life.  He  remarks : 
«There  are  few  Engli^  writers,  perhaps  none,  who  et^yed  any  cxmsider* 
able  celebrity  in  the  ages  in  whieh  Ihey  lived,  of -when!  less  is  ksown,  dNui 
of  the  author  of  the  <  Resolves;'  and  what  is  particularly  remarkaMe,  thoogl^ 
this  production  of  his  pen  has  passed  through  no  loss  than  twelve  editions,  I 
do  not  find  the  name  of  Owen  FeUtham  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  any  of  our  printed  biographical  collections.'^ 

The  chief  work  of  FeUtham  is,  his  « Resolves,  Divine,  Moral,  and  PoOti 
oal,**  consisting  of  two  *<  Centuries,'*  as  he  caUs  them,  that  is,  of  two  parts 
containing  each  one  hundred  Essays  or  «  Resolves."  T^y  oonsist  of  a  Mries 
of  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  religion,  morality,  and  the  eoodaot  o€ 
life;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  termed  ^Resolves,"  becaaae,  at  die  oca 
ohiskm  of  each  essi^,  the  author  geoeiaUy  forms  resolations  for  his  own  coa 
duct  drawn  from  his  own  piecepta  la  this  diveot,  peESonal  application,  they 
differ  firom  the  «  Essays"  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  which  they  otherwise  bear  a  fre- 
quent resemblance  in  manner,  and  stiU  more  in  matter.  The  style  of  FeU- 
tham is  not  always  equal;  but  is  general^  stjoog, harmonious,  and  well 


1  «*Bmol»ti,  DtTtot,  MpwJ,  sad  f  ilMnsl  *•  AiMrcaitiMwae%lar  JMMSOmatn&Bat. 
ISM.  tro.  BMa^tlKsanexoiBtBtMtMslntlMBetewpeott^  BeTtew,x.S4S,tlie  WTttsr  ori 
matttaOm wtth Uwe rmaukMt  *' W« lay mU*  Um *Bmo1ifw»' ••  w« putdromc 
la  tbe  tope  or  SPsqonMly  rvtvraloc  to  tbMk  We  raxmoanend  ttowbotooCUMBto  ttoforaaA  at 
o«r  wrtew  Ttar  wtu  Ond  ttorela  mora  soUd  nrnxim^  m  mnoh  piety,  «Bd  ftr  totter  wxttait  t^an 
In  MOtt  of  tto  pnlplt  leotuns  now  current  among  us.*' 
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adapted  to  the  snbjecti  of  which  he  treats.  He  is  prodigal  of  metaphor  and 
quotatkni,  and  on  that  accxram  has  been  accused  of  pedantry ;  but  his  fignies 
ate  alwttfs  beantifullf  illustnithre  of  his  sabjeot,  and  his  quotations  geneially 
s|)piopnate.  As  to  his  sentiments,  tihey  ore  remarkable  fbr  their  sound,  pood 
\,  as  well  as  lbs  their  great  purity  of  moral  and  religioiis  pnnoiplo* 


WS  ARE  BAPFT  OR  MISERABLE   BY   COBfPARIBON. 

There  is  not  in  this  w^ld  either  perfect  misery  of  perfect 
happiness.    Comparison,  more  than  reahty,  mtdces  men  happy, 
and  can  make  them  wretched.    What  should  we  account  mise* 
rable,  if  we  did  not  lay  it  in  the  halance  with  something  that  hath 
more  felicity  ?    If  we  saw  not  some  men  ranking  in  iM  gay  trim 
of  honor  Knd  ^eatness,  we  shonkl  nev«r  think  a  poor  estate  so 
lamentable.      Were  aJl   the    world  ngly,  deformity  wonld   bo 
oo  monster.     It  is,  without  doubt,  our  eyes   gazing  at  otherr 
aWe,  casts  us  into  a  shade,  which^  before  that  time,  we  met  not 
with.     It  18  emry  and  ambition  that  makes  ns  fiur  more  miee- 
rable  than  the  constitution  which  o«r  libeml  natnre  halh  allotted 
ns.     Many  never  find  themselves  in  want,  till  they  have  dis- 
covered the  abundance  of  some  others.      It  was  comparison 
tliat  first  kindled  the  fire,  to  bum   Troy  withal.     €Hve  U  to 
tkejmrett^  was  it,  which  jarred  the  Goddesses.    Paris  mi^ 
bave  given  the  ball  with  less  offence,  had  it  not  been  so  inscribed.. 
Surely  Juno  was  content  with  her  beauty,  till  the  Trojan  youth 
(tet  her,  by  advancing  Venus.    While  we  spy  no  joys  above 
our  own,  we  in  quiet  count  them  blessings.    We  see  even, 
a  /ew  companions  can  h'ghten  our  miseries :  by  which  we  may 
guess  the  ettoct  of  a  generality.    Blackness,  a  fiat  nose,  thick 
^8,  and  ffog^ed  eyes,  are  beauties,  where  nor  shapes  nor  colors 
m&ST>    He  18  much  impatient,  that  refuseth  the  fi;eneTal  lot.    For 
myself,  I  will  reckon  that  misery,  which  I  find  hurts  me  in  my- 
mk;  not  that  which,  coming  from  another,  I  may  avoid,  if  I  will. 
Let  me  examine  whether  that  I  enjoy,  be  not  enough  to  felicitate 
me,  if  I  stay  at  home.    If  it  be,  I  would  not  have  another's  better^ 
ibrtane  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  my  own.    In  outward  things,. 
I  w^  look  to  those  that  are  beneath  me ;  that  if  I  must  build  my 
sdf  oot  ai  others,  I  may  mther  raise  content  than  murannr.    But 
fbr  aceomp&hments  of  the  mind,  I  wiU  ever  &l  on  those  above- 
me ;  that  f  may,  out  of  an  honest  emulation,  mend  myself  by  conr 
tinoid  striving  to  imitate  their  nobleness. 

OF   PRATBR. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  amonff  men  of  inferior  rank  to  si>eak  to  an 
earthly  piince :  no  king  keeps  a  court  so  open  as  to  give  admit- 
tance to  all  comers :  and  though  they  bave,  they  are  not  sure  to 
speed;  albeit  there  be  nothing  that  should  make  their  petition^ 
T  25 


not  gmtiUe.  Ok  how  hftjppy,  how  pnTiiMfed  then  is  a  Chxis- 
tian  1  who  though  he  oflen  hves  here  in  a  sught  esteem,  yet  can 
be  freely  confer  with  the  King  oi  Hearen;  who  not  only  hears 
hia  entieaties,  but  delights  in  his  requests ;  invites  him  to  come, 
and  promiseth  a  happy  wekxnne ;  which  he  shows  in  fulfilliiig 
his  desires,  or  better,  fitter  for  him:  in  respect  of  whcmi,  the 
greatest  monarch  is  more  base  than  the  basest  rassal  in  regard  of 
3m  most  mighty  and  puissant  emperor.  Man  cannot  so  much  ex- 
ceed  a  beast,  as  God  cbth  him :  what  if  I  be  not  known  to  the 
Nimrods  of  the  world,  and  the  peers  of  the  earth  ?  I  can  speak 
to  their  better,  to  their  Master ;  and  by  prayer  be  familiar  with 
him*  Importunity  does  90t  anger  him;  neither  can  any  thing 
bat  oar  sins  make  us  go  away  empty.  My  comfort  is,  my  access 
ta  heaven  is  as  free  as  the  pnnce's ;  my  departure  from  earth  not 
so  grioTous :  for  while  the  world  smiles  on  him,  I  am  sure  I  hare 
lest  reason  to  love  it  than  he.  Qod's  favor  I  will  chiefly  seek 
Uit;  man's,  but  as  it  &lls  in  the  way  to  it:  when  it  proves  a 
llindenmoa,  I  hate  to  be  loved. 

OF  FArrn  and  works. 

Works  without  Faith  are  like  a  salamander  without  fire,  or  a 
fiah  without  water :  in  which,  though  there  may  seem  to  be  some 
Quick  acdons  of  life,  and  symptoms  of  agility,  yet  they  are,  in- 
deed, but  forerunners  of  their  end,  and  the  very  presages  of 
death.  Faith  again  without  Works  is  like  a  bird  without  wings : 
who,  though  she  may  hop  with  her  companions  here  upon  earth, 
yet  if  she  live  till  the  world  ends,  she  will  never  fly  to  heaven. 
But  when  both  are  joined  together,  then  doth  the  soul  mount  up 
to  the  hill  of  eternal  rest:  these  can  bravely  raise  her  to  her  first 
height :  yea  carry  her  beyond  it ;  taking  away  both  the  will  that 
did  betray  her,  and  the  possibility  that  might.  The  former  withr 
out  the  ktter  is  self-cozenage;  the  last  without  the  former  ia 
mere  hypocrisy ;  together,  the  excellency  of  religion.  Faith  is 
the  rock,  while  every  good  action  is  as  a  stone  laid ;  one  the  foun> 
dation,  the  other  the  structure.  The  foundation  without  the  walls 
is  of  slender  valne:  the  building  without  a  basis  cannot  stand. 
They  are  so' inseparable,  as  their  conjunction  makes  them  good. 
Chi^y  will  I  labor  for  a  sure  foundation,  saving  JMih;  and 
equallv  I  will  seek  for  strong  walls,  good  Works,  For  as  maa 
judgetn  the  house  by  the  edifice,  more  than  by  the  foundation : 
so,  not  according  to  his  Faith,  but  according  to  his  Works,  shaD 
Qod  judge  man. 

SEDUUTT  AKD  niLionnoB. 

There  is  no  such  prevalent  workman  as  sedulity,  and  diligenco. 
A  man  would  wonaer  at  the  mighty  things  which  have  been 
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done  by  degrees  and  gentle  angmentations.  DiGgence  and 
moderation  are  the  beat  steps,  whereby  to  climb  to  any  excel* 
kncy.  Nay,  it  is  rare  if  there  be  any  other  way.  Tne  hea- 
Tens  send  not  down  their  rain  in  floods,  but  by  dropa  and  dewy 
distiUations.  A  man  Is  neither  good,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  at  once : 
yet  softly  creeping  up  these  hiUs,  he  shall  every  day  better  his 
prospect ;  till  at  mst  he  gains  the  top.  Now  he  learns  a  rirtne, 
and  then  he  damns*  a  vice.  An  hour  in  a  day  may  much  profit 
a  man  in  his  study,  when  he  makes  it  stint  and  custom.  Every 
jrear  something  laid  up,  may  in  time  make  a  stock  ffreat.  Nay, 
if  a  man  does  but  save,  he  shall  increase ;  and  though  when 
the  grains  are  scattered,  thev  be  next  to  nothinpr,  yet  together 
they  will  swell  the  heap.  He  that  has  the  patience  to  attend 
small  profits,  may  ouickly  grow  to  thrive  and  purchase :  they  be 
easier  to  accompliwi,  and  come  thicker.  So,  ne  that  from  every 
thing  collects  somewhat,  shall  in  time  get  a  treasury  of  wisdonu 
And  when  aB  is  done,  for  man,  this  is  the  best  way.  It  is  fbt 
God,  and  for  Omnipotency,  to  do  mighty  things  in  a  moment :  but; 
degreeingly  to  grow  to  greatness,  is  the  course  that  he  hath  left 
fer  man. 

CONTENT  MAKBf  RICH. 

Every  man  either  is  rich,  or  may  be  so ;  though  not  all  in  one 
and  the  same  wealth.  Some  have  abundance,  and  rejoice  in  it; 
some  a  competency,  and  are  content ;  some  having  nothing,  have 
a  mind  desiring  nothing.  He  that  hath  most,  wants  something ; 
he  that  hath  least,  is  in  something  supplied ;  wherein  the  mind 
which  maketh  rich,  may  well  possess  nim  with  the  thought  of 
•tore.  Who  whistles  out  more  content  than  the  low-fortuned 
ploughman,  or  sings  more  merrily  than  the  abject  cobbler  that  sits 
under  the  stall  ?  Content  dwells  with  those  that  are  out  ef  the 
eye  of  the  world,  whom  she  hath  never  trained  with  her  gaudsi 
net  t<nl8»  her  lores.  Wealth  is  like  learning,  wherein  our  greateir 
knowlec^  is  only  a  larger  sight  of  our  wants.  Desires  feifillecK 
teach  us  to  desire  more ;  so  we  that  at  first  were  pleased,  by  re^ 
moving  from  that,  are  now  grown  insatiable.  Wishes  have  neither 
end ;  noz  end«  So,  in  the  midst  of  afRuency,  we  complain  of 
penuxy,  which,  not  finding,  we  make.  For  to  possess  the  whole 
world  with  a  grumbling  mind,  is  but  a  little  more  specious  pnoverty. 
If  I  he  not  outwardly  rich,  I  will  labor  to  be  poor  in  craving  der 
aires ;  hut  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  fthe  best  riches,)  I  woohl 
not  have  a  man  exceed  me.  He  that  nath  a  mind  contentedly 
good,  enjoyeth  in  it  boundless  possessions.  If  I  be  pleased  in 
mytelft  who  can  add  to  my  happiness  ?  as  no  man  lives  so  happy. 

*^w   I     ■     J  II         If        j;  ■     I  ^— — -— .- - 
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but  to  some  his  life  would  be  burdensome ;  so  we  shall  find  none 
po  miserable*  but  we  shall  hear  of  another  that  would  change 
calamities. 

MORinNO  AHD   EVKTmo  FEATEIt. 

Though  prayer  should  be  the  key  of  the  day,  and  the  lock  of 
the  night,  yet  I  hold  it  more  needful  in  the  morning,  than  when 
our  Ix^es  do  take  their  repose.  For  howsoever  sleep  be  the 
image  or  shadow  of  death,— end  when  the  shadow  is  so  near,  the 
sub^ance  cannot  be  far, — ^yet  a  man  at  rest  in  his  chamber  is  like 
a  sheep  impenned  in  the  fold ;  subject  only  to  the  unavoidable 
and  more  immediate  hand  of  Grod :  whereas  in  the  day,  when  he 
roves  abroad  in  the  open  and  wide  pastures,  he  is  then  exposed 
to  many  more  unthought-of  accidents,  that  contingently  and  casu- 
ally occur  in  the  way :  retiredness  is  more  safe  than  business : 
who  believes  not  a  snip  securer  in  the  bay,  than  in  the  midst  of 
the  boiling  ocean  ?  Besides,  the  morning  to  the  day,  is  as  youth 
to  the  life  of  a  man :  if  that  be  begun  well,  commonly  his  age  is 
virtuous :  otherwise,  Grod  accepts  not  the  latter  service,  when  his 
enemy  jo3rs  in  the  first  dish.  Why  should  Qod  take  thy  dry  bonea* 
when  the  devil  hath  sucked  the  marrow  out  ? 


SAMUEL  BUTLER.    1613—1680. 


Wmub  Andrew  Manrell  was  the  leading  proee  wh  of  the  reign  of  Cliariei 
Iln  Senuiel  Boiler  WM  tke  author  of  the  best  burlesque  poem  in  the  lao- 
gaage.  He  was  bom  at  Strenshaxn,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1612.  It  cannot 
be  ascertained  whether  he  ei^joyed  a  university  education  or  not;  but  his 
writings  show  that  his  scholarship,  however  acquired,  was  both  varied  and 
profound.  In  eaily  life  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  to  the  countjr  uiagistials 
of  Worcestershire,  where  he  enjoyed  ample  leisure  ibr  readkig  and  medHa* 
tioai  and  afterwards,  in  the  household  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  bad 
ifae  use  of  an  ample  library,  whidi  he  did  not  fidl  to  improve.  Hence,  he 
wmat  imo  the  employment  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  CromweU's  officer^ 
where  he  saw  much  of  the  un&vorable  side  of  the  Puritans;  and  here,  it  ia 
supposed,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  satirical  epio  upon  them.  The 
first  part  of  the  poem  was  published  three  years  aAer  the  Restoration ;  and 
though  it  was  the  delight  of  the  court,  and  quoted  everywhere  and  in  ril  eir^^ 
cles,  the  poet  reaped  nothing  but  empty  praise.  In  \664y  Ae  second  paw 
vras  published,  bat  still  no  pecuniary  reward  was  received  from  the  court,  fbr 
whom  he  chiefly  wrote,  and  to  whose  gratification  he  chiefly  contributed.  It 
was  not  till  1678  that  the  third  part  appeared,  and  in  1080  he  died,  and  m^ 
poor  was  he,  that  he  was  buried  at  the  sole  expense  of  a  £t«»od,in  a  c 
yard.  aAcr  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  had  been  refused.  But  what  f 
tude,  or  any  noble  feeling  could  be  expected  from  Charles  11^  or  any  <^  his 
licentious  courti 

The  poem  of  «  Hudibras**  is  unique  in  European  Utenttnre.    It  was  evi- 


dent]/  soggested  by  the  adTentores  of  Bon  Quixote ;  ibr  aa  Cematet  mtti 
fbtxh  his  heio  upon  a  chivabrous  crusade  to  right  wrongs,  and  redroM  griev* 
aaees,  in  order  to  bring  the  institution  of  chivalry,  of  which  he  claims  to  b« 
the  personification,  into  contempt ;  so  Sir  Hudibras,  claiming  to  be  a  represen- 
tative of  the  tme  Presbyterian  character,  goes  forth  ^  a  oolonelling,"  against  all 
those  popular  sports,  of  which  the  Puritans  of  the  day  had  such  a  holy  honor, 
to  make  this  eeoC  appear  in  the  most  ridiculous  light  But  the  Puritan  of  But- 
ler is  an  aggravated  caricature,  rather  than  a  faithful  portnut;'  and  though  the 
poem  possesses  **  an  excess  of  wit,  rhymes  the  most  origiiial  and  ingenious, 
and  the  roost  apt  and  burlesque  m^phors,  couched  in  an  easy,  gosnpiog, 
oolioqaial  metre ;  yet  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  read  Hudibras  to  an  end 
at  once,  as  to  dine  on  cayenne  or  pickles.  It  administers  no  fbod  to  the 
hi^ier  and  more  i>ermanent  feelings  of  the  human  mind.  Hie  moral  comes 
to  be  &k  to  bo  withoat  dignity,  tiM  wit  without  gayety  or  reliel^  the  story  lag- 
ging and  flat  Even  the  thymas,  waamtog  aa  they  are,  become,  afVer  a  time, 
like  the  repetitioDS  of  a  Bftimio,  tiresome  and  stak.** 

DESCSIPTION   OF   HUDIBRAS. 

When  civil  dodgeon  first  grew  high. 
And  men  Jell  oui^  ihey  knew  not  why ; 

1  Tbe  ftiOowtes,  on  th«  ekniwAer  of  tlM  TttiitaiM,  to  tgkea  flram  SB  aitkte 
•rciHUIiibBrsliBevlew;  an  utlcle  which,  &»  0*  troth  and  ^0400006^  ita&ds  flnt  aaoDf  tlM  wri^ 
a^s  or  « Ite  frait  OMaytot  of  the  ase*»— T.  B.  Mhamiar. 

"The  Pwttuu  wne  men  whoae  minds  had  derhred  a  peeoltar  fMrmter  fimn  the  dafij  nnntwuils 
tton  of  ooperlorhetaigt  and  eternal  tatoMett.  Mot  oenteat  ivlh  aekaowlfldcinK,  tai  general  tarm^ 
■■  •wnUBfProTldenoe.theyhBWiuaUyaacrtbed  erery  event  to  the -wfll  €f  the  Qreat  Beins.  Ibr 
wfcene power nethingwae too vaet, tor whoeetnipecUonnothttiywae too minnte.  TOknowhtaa^te 
k,  to  eojoy  him,  waawtth  them  the  great  end  of  exHtenoe.  They  njeeled  with  ooirtempt  the 
e  which  oUier  iccta  subitltuted  for  the  pore  worship  of  the  ioqL  If  they  were  nn- 
I  with  the  worhe  of  phlloeophere  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  In  the  ocaotoa  or  Ood.  U 
■  were  not  tonnd  In  Uw  regtotera  of  hap«M%  they  Mt  assofed  tlMC  they  ware  neoMlM  la 
the  Book  ci  UtB,  U  their  steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendkl  train  of  mwilalu  legtoaa  of 
■Snletcrta^  angels  had  charge  over  tiiem.  Their  palaces  were  booses  not  made  with  hands;  their 
dlmli  iim  crowne  of  glory  which  shonkl  never  fttde  away  I  On  the  ridi  and  the  doqnent,  on  nohloa 
aatf  pMeaCarthay  looked  down  wUh  eontempt:  tor  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  In  a  more  predona 
tammmmm,9mA  tlmtimwA  In  aawre  eahllaae  hoaguige;  neMee  by  the  right  «tf  an  eaiUur  ereaUon,and 
lirtale  hythalmpoemea  of  a  mightier  iMOd. 

"TliePBraanr  indeed,  was  aMda  np  of  two  dMareattoeai  thoone  aBBatfihaswmut,penaeBes^ 
gjatWiiile,  yasakm;  the  o<her,  proud,  cahn,  laflevible,  sefactous.  He  f rintaalal  hhaeeif  In  the  dust 
hcasrw  Ma  Maker:  bnt  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  king.  In  his  dovetlonal  retirement,  ho 
pgBjeA  vrfth  convnlslona,  and  groans,  and  tears.  People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  bat  their 
wmmumOk  vieages,  ud  heard  nothing  from  them  bnt  their  groans  and  thdr  whining  hymns,  might 
Bng^aut  Usaaa.  B«t  those  had  lltUe  reason  to  langh  who  encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate  o» 
M  Clan  *^t  •f  haCOe.  Theae  fhnatlca  hrooght  to  elvfl  and  military  aflhlcs  a  coolneaa  of  Judgment, 
flMoA  am  tonaiidaidlSi  of  parpeeek  wMob  aooe  wriiers  have  thooght  inoonalstent  with  their  religtooa 
— g^  bot  arhteh  were,  In  toct>the  ntcfaaagy  sifcrta  of  it.  TtaefntenalCyoftheirtoellngsononeonbteet 
I  tranqoil  on  every  other.  One  overpowarlof  aeatlmeat  had  aitofeeted  to  itaelf  pity  and 
MUra  and  fear.  Death  had  loot  tte  terrors,  and  pteaanre  tta  charms.  They  had  UmIt 
«wi  Ihalr  tear^  Iheir  laptorea  and  their  sorrows,  but  not  tor  the  things  of^  this  wortd. 
^  -eve  bcBerve  to  have  been  the  fharwffler  of  the  Purflana.  We  perceive  the  absurdity  of  their 
mmm'  Wa  itoHw  tin  artlan  gloom  of  thatrdoaaaattohitolta.  Wa  aoknowiedse  that  Uie  tone  of 
rtmsU  waa  eOan  injured  by  aoalnlnf  after  thfeiae  too  Mgh  tor  ttocttfl  reaeht  and  we  know  that 
»«#  IMr  hateed  or  ffoffery,  they  too  often  tott  Inte  ttw  wont  vlaaa  or  Slit  bad  ayiAem,  AtDl4- 
n^uAanateray.   Tet^whaaaUi 


When  bard  word%  jeakmnMy  and  ten 

Set  folks  together  by  the  eon ; 

When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 

With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded ; 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick  ;> 

Then  did  Sir  Knight'  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 

Entitle  him  mirror  of  knighUiood, 

That  never  bow'd  his  itobboni  knee* 

To  any  thing  biM  chivalry, 

Nor  pm  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 

Right  worsh^M  oa  shoulder-blade. 

But  here  some  authors  make  a  doubt 

Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stoat; 

Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other, 

But,  howsoever  they  make  a  pother, 

The  dijQference  was  so  small,  his  brain 

Outweigh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain ; 

Wluch  made  some  take  him  ibr  a  tool 

That  knavea  do  work  with,  call'd  a  fool: 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 

H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it, 

As  being  kcuh  to  wear  it  out, 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about; 

Unless  oo  holidays  at  so, 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 

Beside,  'tis  knovm  he  could  speak  Greek 

As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 

That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile^ 

Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle. 

RIB  LOGIC* 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
ProfouxMlly  skilled  in  analytic : 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  acmth-west  side; 
On  either  whkh  he  would  dispute, 
Ooidtatei  change  hands,  and  siiU  oonftate : 
He'd  midertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  ^at  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justioe, 
And  rooks  oommittee^nesi  and  trusteas. 
He^d  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 

lTteapeaUiiffor«iffe*MOMwori,wlUitli6«treM  vponi^k 
^pepttjr  is  latter  sn  «Koalltnoy  Ibsa  a  fluitt. 

t9alkv'«l)er9.a|rltmiMlLQlBtbwm»Mton]jaootaMllii  tte  ] 
^fUterOenanl  tp  the  oQonClts  or  B«llbi<  aunr*  *«• 

.  t  TlMit  la,  |M  ^M»M  10  tte  Um  »ten  te  l^dfbtad  Mb,  Ina  Mldom  vpoa  Any  otlw 

4  SMKdM  Itatt  mf  of  Don  Onizota,  «*tlMt  te  la  a  matu  loolupd,  Um  ft  kftly,  i 
f^rn  Motter  toag—  m  iraBsa  casof  far  fknitt  Dntm^J* 
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In  mood  and  figuro  he  tmid  da 

For  rhetorio,  he  could  not  ope 

Mis  mouth,  bat  oot  dieipe  flew  s  tR^>e : 

And  when  be  happened  to  break  off 

In  th'  middle  of  hii  speeoh,  or  oough, 

IT  had  hard  wordt  readf  to  ihoir  wbf, 

And  tell  what  ndee  he  did  it  bf ; 

Elae  when  widi  greatest  art  he  cpoke, 

You'd  think  he  taik'd  like  o^ier  f>lk; 

For  all  a  rhetorioian^s  ndee 

Teach  nothing  hot  to  name  his  tooli. 

But  when  be  pleased  to  show't^  hie  speech, 

In  loftineee  of  tovmd,  was  rieh ; 

A  Be^yloniflh  dialeot, 

Which  learned  pedants  mndi  afleot; 

It  was  a  party-color*d  dress 

Of  patched  and  piebald  langnages ; 

Twas  English  out  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  ihstian  heretofore  on  satin ; 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuoos  tone, 

As  if  h'  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble 

Th'  had  heard  three  laborers  of  Babd, 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pranonnce 

A  leash  of  langnages  at  onoe. 

HIB  XATHBIUTIOS. 

In  Madiematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tyobo  Brahe  1  or  Erra  Pater  ;> 
For  he,  by  geometric  scale. 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale  ;* 
Resolved  bf  ansa  and  tangents  straight 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight; 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o*  th'  day 
.The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

HIS  METAPHYSICS. 

Beside^  he  was  a  shrewd  phitosophes, 
And  had  xead  every  text  and  gtoss  over ; 
Whatever  the  ciabbed'st  antfaor  hath, 
He  understood  b'  implicit  fidth : 
Whatever  soepcio  could  inquire  £>r^ 
For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefcre ; 
Km&w  more  than  forty  of  thrai  do, 
As  fiur  as  wofds  and  teooDS  could  go; 
All  which  he  understood  by  rote. 
And,  as^oecasion  served,  would  quote ; 
No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong ; 
They  might  be  either  said  or  snng. 


s«(  tte  fflMi^  h»teA«fltlift  to  tB9Mt  ntli^  «ad  I 
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ffis  Dodoiif  fitlad  HuDgB  so  wel], 

That  which  wtu  whiek  he  oonld  M9t  «•!!, 

But  (^tentimM  nnnook  tiie  <MM 

For  th*  other,  ai  grest  ofezks  have  dona. 

He  knew  what' e  what,'  and  that's  as  high 

As  metaphjrsio  wit  can  fly: 

He  oDiild  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 

And  after  sotT»  *eni  in  a  trioe) 

As  if  diTinitjr  bad  ea;loh^ 

The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  scratched; 

Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound. 

And  stab  herself  with  doubts  proibnnd. 

Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 

The  sores  of  Faith  are  oored  again; 

Although  by  woful  proof  wa  find 

They  always  leave  a  soiUr  behand. 

HIS  APPARXL. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  bu^ 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proo^ 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use. 
Who  feared  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen ;' 
To  old  King  Harry  so  well  known, 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own : 
Though  they  were  lined  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese, 
And  &t  blaoltf  uddings,  propet  fbod 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  bkxxl : 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  victuals  in  his  hose, 
That  often  tempted  ratta  and  mice 
The  aramuniiion  to  sarpnan ; 
And  when  he  put  a  haind  but  in 
The  one  or  t*odier  magazine, 
They  stoutly  on  defence  on't  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  fbe  drew  blood. 

Such  are  a  few  q[>ecimens  of  Butler^s  wit  as  displayed  in  his  poetry.  Tlie 
same  vein  runs  through  his  prose  works,  which  were  not  published  till  a  con- 
siderable time  after  his  death.    We  can  give  but  one  specimen : — 

A  8MAIX  POST 

Is  one  that  wouM  fisiin  make  himself  that  which  nature  never 
meant  him ;  like  a  fanatic  that  inspires  himself  with  his  own 
whimsies.  He  sets  up  haberdasher  of  small  poetry,  with  a  very 
small  stock,  and  no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to 
find  out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  upon,  either 
ift  hooks  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.    This  he 


^  AWdfeate<mflwMnwiliMi|iiiiitlt>nglhSI»wiu»a  iyilmi  of  HftMit  fsi*  ■!»  firf  ^ 
■Ml  the  cmnaon  prorerbial  expr»Mlon  of  iU  Ahom  idhir*  w*<  to  denote  a  tlHv^ 
t  BooloffM  WM  iMAlifSi  toy  Star  HMTf  VOL,  AST  M.  liil,  «■«• 
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m  the  rickeUt  by  the  swelHng  d^roportion  of  the  jointB,    You 
may  know  his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  troublop 
some  in  him:  for  as  those  that  hav^  money  but  seldom  are  always 
shaking'  their  pockets  when  they  haye  it,  so  does  he,  when  he 
thinks  he  has  got  scunething  that  will  make  him  appear.    He  is 
a  perpetual  ttuker ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  nreedom  of  his 
diicooise  that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieyes  spend  freely  what 
they  get    He  is  Uke  an  Italian  thief,  that  neyer  robs  but  he  mu^• 
ders,  to  preyent  discoyery ;  jso  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man 
from  whom  he  purloins,  that  his  petty  iarceny^  of  wit  may  pass 
unsuspected.   He  appears  so  oyer-concemed  m  all  men's  wits,  as 
if  they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own ;  and  cries  down  all 
they  do,  as  if  they  were  encroachments  upon  him.    He  takes 
jests  fiom  the  owners  and  breaks  them,  as  justices  do  false 
weights,  and  pots  that  want  measure.    When  he  meets  with  any 
thing  that  is  yery  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  money,  like  three 
groats  for  a  shulmg,  to  serye  seyeral  occasions.    He  dischima 
«tudy,  pr^ends  to  take  things  in  modon,  and  to  shoot  flying:, 
which  appears  to  be  yery  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his  mark. 
As  for  epithets,  he  always  ayoids  those  that  are  near  akin  to  the 
sense.    Such  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit  to  be  made  by  a 
Christian  poet ;  and  therefore  all  his  care  is  to  choose  out  such  as 
will  serye,  like  a  wooden  leg,  to  piece  out  a  maimed  yerse  that 
wants  a  foot  or  two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into 
the  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation. 
For  aimilitudea  he  likes  the  hardest  and  most  obscure  bet^ ;  for 
as  ladles  wear  black  patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem 
ttrer  than  they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure  than 
the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessity  make  it  appear 
clearer  than  it  did ;  for  contraries  are  best  sort  off  with  contraries* 
He  has  found  out  a  new  set  of  poetical  Greorgics — a  trick  of  soil- 
ing wit  like  cloyer-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  yield 
ncAhing  before.    This  is  yery  useful  for  the  times,  wherein,  some 
men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  new  inyention.     He  will  take 
three  grains  of  wit,  Jike  the  elixir,  and,  prcnecting  it  upon  the  iron 
age,  turn  it  immediately  into  gold.    All  tne  business  of  mankind 
has  presently  vanished,  the  whole  world  has  kept  holiday ;  there 
^has  been  no  men  but  heroes  and  poets,  no  women  but  nymphs 
and  shepherdesses ;  trees  haye  bcniie  fritters,  and  riyeis  flowed 
phw-poxridfi^e.     When  he  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  sens* 
of  hin  lines  by  the  rhyme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers 
do  calves  by  the  tail.    For  when  he  Jhas  made  one  line^  which  .13 
esyur  enough,  and  baa  fouAd  out  some  sturdy  bard  word  that  will 
but  rhyme,  he  will  hammer  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  pieee  of  Iwt 
ffOD  upott-  fttf  amrHy-teto^bat  form  he  pleases.    There  is  no  an 
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m  the  world  so  ricli  in  terms  as  poetry;  ft  whole  dictionaff  ft 
scarce  able  to  contain  them ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep- 
wmlk,  or  a  gravel-pit  in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is 
become  a  term  of  art  in  poetiy.  By  this  means,  small  poets  have 
such  a  stock  of  able  hard  words  lying  by  them,  as  dryaoea,  haroa* 
dryades,  adnides,  fauni,  nymph»,  sylnmi,  ^.,  that  signify  no- 
thing at  all ;  and  such  a  world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the  same 
kind,  as  may  serve  to  furnish  all  the  new  inventions  and  **  tho- 
rough reformations"  that  can  happen  between  thfe  *and  Plato's 
great  year. 


Sm  THOMAS  BROWNE.    1605—1682. 

'  Ont  of  ^  most  original  as  well  as  learned  men  of  the  rsign  of  Cbarlas 
IL,  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1605^  and  in  1623 
he  entered  Oxford,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
Having  taken  his  degree,  he  practised  physic  for  some  time  in  Oxfbrdshire. 
He  then  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  and  HoUsjmI  ;  and  at 
licyden  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phjrsic.  Bietoming  to  Eliglttid  in 
1634,  he  settled  at  Norwich,  and  on  acconnt  of  his  great  nspvtalkm  aa  a  phy- 
aician,  he  was,  a  few  jFears  after,  made  honorary  fellow  cf  the  Aftyai  Crtllaga 
of  Physicians  in  London.  He  was  knighted  in  1671  by  Charka  IL,  in  bia 
progress  through  Norwich)  with  singular  marks  oC  oonsideiation  ^  and  died 
in  1682. 

The  following  are  the  principal  productions  of  Sir  lliomas  prowne : — 
1.  «  The  Rdigio  Medtci^  or  the  Religion  of  a  Physician.**  It  is  divided  into  two 
parU;  die  first  containing  his  confession  of  ihidi,  that  Is,  all  his  ooriods  reli- 
gious opinions  and  fe€iings ;  die  second,  a  oonfessSoa  of  cdiarity ;  that  il,  idl 
his  human  fielings.*  2.  His  *^  PMtmloduiia  £pidmiea^**  neve  geowaily 
known  by  the  title  of  <«  Browne's  Vulgar  Errors.*'  This  is  the  most  pcimlar 
of"  all  his  works.  He  treats  his  subject  VQry  methodically^  dividing  th«  whoia 
into  seven  books,  considering  the  various  errors  as  they  arise  £com  wT^"Pr*^ff 
and  vegetables,  animals,  man,  pictures,  geography,  philosophy,  and  histoiy. 
Notwithstanding  the  singularity  and  quainmess  which  pervade  this  work,  it 
is  one  that  displays  great  learning  and  penetration,  and  is  very  interesting. 
3.  Another  production  was  entitled  «  Bydnotapkia^  Um-Borml ;  or  a  Bbeonrse 
of  the  Sepidohral  Urns  latdy  found  in  Norfolk.''  «In  this  work,**  says  a* 
able  critic,'  <«  Sir  Thomas  BbcQwna  hath  darad  to  take  the  grave  ilsetf  te  hia 
theme.  He  deals  not  with  death  as  a  shadow,  but  as  a  substantial  leal^ 
He  dwells  not  on  it  as  a  mare  cessation  of  life---he  treats  it  not  as  a  terriblA 
negation— but  enters  on  its  discussion  as  a  state  with  its  own  solemnities  and 
pomps." 

Dr.  Johnson  has  described  Browne's  Style  with  much  critical  aoumen.  *  It 
ss^*"  says  he,  "vigorons,  but  nigged;  it  is  learned,  but  pedantio;  it  is  de«p»  bat 

1  Of  this,  Dr.  JobMon,  In  hit  Ufe  of  BrowM^  ttaa  momtkMt  **Tte  BeUglo  liadkl  «m  bo  loawM 
pnbUabed,  than  It  excited  the  BttenUon  or  tlM  pnblte  by  the  noTdfef  «r  pUMlMM,  ttM  dl^^ 
ttaBeiitfthetukkueoeaalonoriiBefeiithe  ueltttiide  of  ebatraM  aUailoni,  the  eoMlBtj  of  di^ffiB*- 
Itec^  and  the  atvength  or  kutcwfe." 

t  Vor  en  interertinc  nottoe  of  thle  itoffoler  work,  we  BetnMveettTe  it«T>e«.  1.  S4»  tmi*  aliu. 
tone  renerke  on  our  enttoor  Is  Hulttt*a «"  Ace  of  SllnbeCh.'' 
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6h0eiaB»;  it  i0aakfi^  bit  doev  not  pU^ae;  it eommands,  but  does  no!  alhue:  his 
tropes  are  harsh,  and  his  combinatioos  uncouth.  He  fell  into  an  age  in  whioh 
OUT  language  began  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  had  obtained  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  was  considered  by  every  writer  as  a  subject  on  which  he 
migfat  try  his  plas6c  skill,  by  moulding  it  according  to  his  own  ftncy.  fiKs 
style  is,inde6dia!i8atteQfinanylangaages;aniJataro.ofheC0rccena6iitwoidj^ 
bvoqght  to0BtheF  fimn  distant  regioos,  with  terms  originally  appropriate  to  <na 
aHy  and  diftwn  by  violence  into  the  servioeof  another."  * 

TKOOeBTt  OK  PSATH  AKD  OOlOftTALITT. 

In  a  field  of  Old  Walsinghara,  not  many  months  past,  were 
digged  up  between  forty  and  fifly  ums»  deposited  in  a  dry  and 
sandy  soil, not  a  yard  deep,  not  far  from  one  another:  not  all 
stricUy  of  one  figure,  but  most  answering  these  described ;  some 
c«ntmining  two  pounds  of  bones,  distin^ishable  in  dcails»  ribst 
jswa,  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  firesh  impressions  of  their  com* 
bostioii ;  besides,  the  extraneous  substanees,  like  pieces  of  small 
bqj^es,  or  combs  handsomely  wrought,  handles  of  small  brass  in- 
st^ment^y  brazen  nippeis,  and  in  one  some  kind  of  opal. 

That  these  were  th^  urns  of  Romans,  from  the  common  custom 
and  place  where  they  were  founds  is  no  obscure  conjecture ;  not 
&r  bom  a  Roman  garris(»i,  and  but  five  miles  from  Brancaster» 
set  down  by  micient  record  under  the  name  of  Brannodunum ; 
and  whoz^  the  adjoining  town,  containing  seven  parishes,  in  no 
Terr  djfi[erent  sounds  but  Saxon  termination,  still  retains  the  name 
of  Ibuznlmin ;  which  being  an  early  station,  it  is  not  improbable  the 
neighbor  parts  were  filled  with,  habitations,  either  of  Romans  them- 
aeilves»  or  Britons  Romanisedf  which  observed  the  Roman  cus- 
tmor        *       ♦       » 

What  song  the  sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed 
when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  puzzling  questions^ 
aie  not.beyond  ^  conjecture.  What  time  the  persons  of  these 
Qssivuies  ent4^^  the  famous  nations  of  the  deaa,  and  slept  with 
pzincea  and  counaellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But  who 
w^xe  the  proprietaries  o^  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these  ashes 
Ettade  up,  were  a  question  above  antiquarianism :  not  to  be  resolved 
by  mant  aot*.easily  perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  pro- 
nnckl  guardians,  or  tutelary  obse);ratoTs.  Had  they  made  as 
good  provision  for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for  their  relics, 

1  Va^fic/otasan  Umsdf  did  not  aonqds  to  tranito  to  his  own  pifM  many  of  Browned  pond** 
iHM  wocrii;  Amv  bb  CunbcarMiHl  tnilj  wyi  at  Unai 

•Hb  ftned  LatfBtau  iBto  M*  ltM% 

^"^^ YlMMM  Mvww  li  ■HOBir  ttytnt  flcvotttM*  sidi  in  t uiuiu  kiMwiBdgSi  6xiriMMat  la  bm^ 
I  sad  Moodts  i  flratOBptaittve^  tmaglnrtlTB^  oftaa  traly  gwt  md  uigiitfioBBt  la  Vb  •tftaMA 
i  b»,  jtMg  iad  »if  w  itmmt.'^'-tjmtHft. 
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kbey  bad  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the  art  of  perpetoatias.  Bvl  lo. 
subsist  in  bones,  and  iJe  but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  du- 
ration.       •        ♦        ♦ 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy,  and 
deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without  distinction  to  merit  of  per- , 
petuity.  Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  t  He- 
rostratus  lives,  that  iHimt  the  temple  of  Dianal  he  is  abnost  lost . 
that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  horse, 
confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  compute  oar  felicities  by 
the  advantage  of  oar  good  names,  since  bad  have  equal  durations; 
and  Thersites  is  like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the 
favor  of  the  everlasting  register.  Who  knows  whether  the  best 
of  men  be  known,  or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable  per^ 
sons  forgot,  than  any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known  account 
of  time  t  The  first  man  had  been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and 
Methuselah's  long  Ufe  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  immortality.  Whatever 
hiath  no  beginning,  may  l>e  confident  of  no  end.  All  others  have 
a  dependent  being,  and  within  the  reach  of  destruction,  which  is 
the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence  that  cannot  destroy  itself 
and  the  highest  strain  of  omnipotency,  to  be  so  powerfully  consti* 
tated,  as  not  to  sufier  even  from  the  power  of  itself.  Bnt  the  soffi* 
ciency  of  Christian  immortality  frustrates  all  earthly  glory,  and 
the  quality  of  either  state  after  death  makes  a  foBy  of  p«ithamoii8 
memory. 

Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  m  the 
grave ;  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths  vnth  eaual  lustre. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  Hve  in  their  productions,  to 
exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament  of  chimeras,  was  large  satis- 
faction unto  old  expectations,  and  made  one  part  of  their  Eljrsiums. 
But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To  five 
indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  whicn  being  not  only  a  hope,  but 
an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  it  is  all  one  to  lie  in  bL  binocent^s* 
chnichyard,  as  in  the  sands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be  any  thing  in 
the  ecstasy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  moke 
of  Adrianus.* 

PRIDK. 

I  thank  Qoi  amongst  those  millions  of  vices  t  do  inherit  and 
hold  from  Adam,  I  have  escaped  one,  and  that  a  mortal  enemy  to 
charity,  the  first  and  father  sin,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  deviv— 

gride ;  a  vice  whose  name  is  comprehended  in  a  monosyllable, 
ut  in  its  nature  not  circumscribed  with  a  world ;  I  have  mcMp&i 

X  tn  Farti,  where  bodies  aoon  oooninie. 

>  ▲  aUtely  oMUMolenin,  or  veputolina  pUih  bolft  brA4iiviw  liiBMi%wl«4i  w/m  HlMift  Mi^ 
•mn  of.  Annie 


it  m  a  condition  that  can  hardly  avoid  it ;  those  petty  acquisitions 
and  reputed  perfections  that  advance  and  elevate  the  conceits  of 
other  men«  add  no  feathers  into  mine.  I  have  seen  a  grammarian 
tour  and  plume  himself  over  a  single  line  in  Horace,  and  show 
more  pride  in  the  construction  of  one  ode,  than  the  author  in  the 
composure  of  the  whole  book.  For  my  own  part,  besides  the  jar- 
eon  and  patois  of  several  provinces,  I  understand  no  less  than  six 
knguages ;  yet  I  protest  I  have  no  higher  conceit  of  myself,  than 
had  our  fathers  before  the  confusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but 
one  language  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  himself  either  lin- 
guist or  critic.  I  have  not  only  seen  several  countries,  beheld  the 
nature  of  their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their  provinces,  topo- 
graphy of  their  cities,  but  understood  their  several  laws,  customs, 
and  policies ;  yet  cannot  all  this  persuade  the  dulness  of  my  spirit 
unto  such  an  opinion  of  mysell,  as  I  behold  in  nimbly  and  con- 
ceited heads,  that  never  looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I 
know  the  names,  and  somewhattnore,  of  all  the  constellations  in  my 
herinm ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  mariner  that  could  only  name 
the  pointers  and  the  North  star,  out-talk  me,  and  conceit  himself 
a  whole  sphere  above  me.  I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my  coun- 
try, snd  of  those  about  me ;  3ret  methmks  I  do  not  know  so  many 
as  when  I  did  but  know  a  nundred,  and  had  scarcely  ever  sim- 
pled  further  than  Oheapside ;  for  indeed  heads  of  capacity,  and 
soeh  aa  are  not  full  with  a  handful,  or  easy  measure  of  knowledge, 
think  they  know  nothing  till  they  know  all ;  which  being  impos- 
sihle,  diey  &11  upon  the  opini<m  of  Socrates,  and  only  know  they 
know  not  any  thmg.^ 

1 S0UX04VXM  or  TBI  Ozj>  PunxMOPHXK  AXD  THB  Yovxa  Last. 

*  AIM  !**  gclwlfirf  »  >aver-he«ctod  —ge»  *'liownarrowtoUieiitinMtezt«afcofbamuikiMmladfil 

ham  III  mini  ■ffifwl  ttae  fphere  of  lateiDectiMl  exertion  I  I  bave  cpent  ny  lite  tn  aoqairtng  knowledge, 

ta«feMr|HI»^IkMvl  Tte  tefbHrXattampI  Co  penetrate  Om  aMawla  or  Mitare,1teBMn  I  em 

>— aeaeA  «*  fcumnmul    Beyoni»e«ttitfnMiait,eBie  batcaaftwioa  <r  oe^)e<!fra »  »o  ttwt  tli» 

•  of  tlw  leaned  O'verttoifnoruiCeoiMlitegraattyiBlATlngaaoertyMd  how  Utt^     toba 

tlanaeaaafa  tfeaeo,  and  eoBpota  iha  dMaaeee  or  tka  pkunCe;  I  can  aaleokto 

■to;  and  even  aeeevtalii  tlie  law*  by  wUeb  they  perten  thefr  eiMtaoe  jwo- 

Ito  tkelreoaetraetloa,to  tbe  beings  wMoh  Inhabit  fbem,  or  tbdr  oondWen 

^  wbetbaraatand  or  motal,  what  do  I  know  not«  than  the  down  I 

t  iA  bodlae,  aneopported,  Ml  to  tfea  grevBd :  and  I  am  taught  to  aoeoont  fbr  thto  by 

Bet  wbet  have  I  gained  here  move  then  a  term  t  Doeeltoowey  tomyulad 

B  or  thatmyaterkm  and  brrlslble  chain  whldi  drawa  an  things  to  a  oommon 

^IfMaanametotheoaaee;  bet  ean  I  exphdn  or  comprehend  It  r 

e«r  Ito  MtamlBt,  t  have  mined  to  difttagalih  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mK 

:  and  to  divide  them  into  their  dktlnct  trfree  and  fhmlllea^-bvtflaaIteU^aAeriA 

e  a  lingla  blade  or  gnnedertvea  Its  vitality  f— could  the  moat  mtoateresearcheo  en»* 

>>#  iMwii  I'M  the  aaqaiilto  pancathatpalnta  and  flrlngee  the  gower  of  the  field  f~hava  I  erer 

seecret«faBt  givee  ttadr  brfttent  dye  to  the  ruby  and  the  emerald,  or  the  art  that  e 


i 
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A3  a  specimen  of  his  wont  Tiftrini«¥l  BngUsh,  we  g^ve  the  icMawiog  fisofli 
his  **  Vulgar  Errors.**  He  notices  the  custom  of  foretelling  events  by  spots 
ni>on  the  nails  in  this  curious  manner  >— 

That  temperamental  dLg^notions,  and  conjecture  of  prevalent 
hum(»r8t  may  be.  collected  from  spots  in  our  nails,  we  are  not 
ayerse  to  concede.  But  yet  not  ready  to  admit  sundry  divina- 
tions, vulgarly  raised  upon  tkem* 


Of  lower  consideration  is  the  common  foretelling  of  strangers 
from  the  fungous  parcel  about  the  wicks  of  candles;  which  only 
signifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  ayr  about  them,  hindering  the  avo- 
lation  of  the  light  and  favillous  particles. 


IZAAK  WALTON.    1603-*46«3. 


IsAAK  Waltoh,  the  "Father  of  Angling,**  was  born  at  Sta^brd,  in  1993. 
Of  his  earlf  education  little  is  known;  but  having  acqmred  a  modCTane  canH 
peiancy  in  business  in  London,  as  a  Unen^mper,  he  telired  ftcm  hnnjansn  in 
1643,  at  the  age  of  fiAy,  and  lived  fartf  yti&sn  after,  m  nnssiemipied  leisure, 
dying  in  1683,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  exhibiting  a  sttiking  proof  bow 
much  calm  pursuits,  with  a  mind  pure  and  at  ease,  contribute  to  prolong  the 
period  of  human  existence. 

Walton  is  celebmted  as  a  biographer,  and  particularly  as  an  angler.  Bis 
first  work  was  the  « Life  of  Dr.  John  Donne,"  published  in  1640.  On  *e 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  works,  with  a  IMe 
prefixed.  His  next  life  was  that  of  Dr.  Richard  Hookec,  aotfaer  of  the  «^  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity;"  and  soon  afiar  he  wrote  the  life  of  GeOEge  Heiboct    All 

wetriciMMandlKDonuioer  ofhoir  lltle  hM  nan,  at  hla  best  estate,  to  boMtr  wkat  Mir  tn  fete  t» 
^tory  tai  Ua  oontnoted  powers  or  to  iraliie  fatmadf  iq^n  hla  teperfeot  aoqiilaltloiM 


«  Wdl  r*  exdataeA  a  yomig  lady,  ioat  retamod  fr«Bi  adteol,  "ar  eiMaton  li  aft  iMl  i 

paytbatlaanoTeriiow;  an4 1  have  nothtay  to  do  fcutte  i*nrrtat  mf  ^mrtam  ■aaoneMateMaSa. 

*«  Let  d!e  aeel— as  to  French,  I  am  mistress  of  that,  and  speak  tt,  If  p08slhl^  wllki  mora  fluncF 
tfean  Enf Uah.  BaMaBlcan  feadwitti  easev  and  proaomiOB  very  w«B<aBiam,  aft  iwa^aaifcawu, 
Uam  any  or  my  Mends;  and  that  iiatt one  need  wish  IbrtBllalBa.  MMtHtevlia—iif  I— fc 
perftettyslekoflt  Bot,  nowthrtwohwaagrandplaao^a  W»ois<Hiftd%»Haf  efcaaisati*^ 
company.  ImaststmcoBtlnaa  to  pnctisoaMtle^-4lM  enlylMtaivltltekittNftlaoadiiawta^M^ 
prove myaelf  In.  flnfl  Thm  thirr an  my  ItaHsn  ■imfst  TrtiMi  BiM|hiit|  aesaafrti^  wlh  tai^i^ 
and,  as  tt  la  what  so  »w  people  can  pietend  to,  I  aai  poitteikity  flMid  tMtI«a» 

*']iy  drawings  are  antversaUy  adndred;  ospedalytlM  slMlb  and  flow  mi  wMiIi  agahiaie^ 
oertalnly;  besldee  this,  I  have  a  decided  taste  in  allkiada«fflDKy«rM»Mnta. 

••AndthenmydandnfandwaMiinil  tnwMeh  owrwasterliteiilf  awaadlllteaoiftilafc^  — » 
Btfftutherl— jost Uie flgore ftrtti esrfeai^;  tt woau he nnpaidaMfels ir I dU note 

"As  to  common  things,  geograidqr,  and  hMery,  and  poetry^ and  ] 
ktve  got  through  them  all!  ao  that  I  may  emulder  myaetf  net  only  i 
thoroughly  well  Inlbrmed. 

"WeOtiobe  sure  howmneh  have  I  Avgedthros^t  the  nnlj  iinilw  Is.  that  uei  i 
tstettaat» 


thoM  were  ooReoted  in  1670,  and  published  in  one  volnme.*    It  unm  0ii6  ot 
Dr.  JofamoaV  most  fiiTorite  books. 

Bat  the  work  by  which  he  is  znoet  known  is,  «*  The  Complete  Angler,  or 
GootemplatiTe  A^^  Aeoreatiop,*'  a  woik,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  *<  whether  considered  as  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  angling^  or  a 
beautiiul  pastoral,  abounding  in  exquisite  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  in 
•entimenta  of  die  purest  morality,  and  in  unafibcted  loye  of  the  Creator  and 
his  works,  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  most  popular  composidons  in  our 
language.**  In  writing  it,  he  says,  he  made  a  «« recreation  of  a  recreation,** 
and,  by  mingling  innocent  mtrdi  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the  gmver  parts 
of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of  his  own  dispontion.  The  work 
is,  indeed,  ettentially  autobk^gmphioal  in  spirit  and  execution.  It  is  in  the 
Jbcoi  of  a  diakgue;  a  Hunier  and  a  Falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  it, 
bat  the  whole  interest  of  the  piece  centres  in  the  venerable  and  complacent 
Piscasor.  The  thiee  meet  accidentally  near  London,  on  a  «  fine  fi-esh  Maj^ 
morning,  and  they  agree  each  to  **  commend  his  recreation**  or  fiivorite  pur- 
suit. Piscator  allows  the  Falconer*  to  take  the  lead,  who  thus  commends  die 
sport  of  his  choice  >— 

Aud  £rst  for  the  element  that  I  vse  to  trade  int  which  is  the  air ; 
an  elemeoi  of  more  worth  than  weight,  an  element  that  doubtless 
exceeds  both  the  earth  and  water :  for  though  I  sometimes  deal 
in  both,  yet  the  air  is  mo^t  properly  mine ;  I  and  my  hawks  use 
that,  and  it  yields  as  most  recreation :  it  stops  not  the  high  soar- 
ing of  ray  noble,  generous  falcon :  in  it  she  ascends  to  such  an 
height  as  the  dull  eyes  of  beasts  and  fish  are  not  able  to  reach  to ; 
their  bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  high  elevations.  In  the  air,  my 
UOQfs  of  hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and  when  they  are  lost  in  the 
fliflbt  of  men,  then  they  attend  upon  and  converse  with  the  gods* 
Therefore  I  think  my  eagle  is  so  justly  styled  Jove's  servant  in 
ordinary :  and  that  very  falcon,  that  I  am  now  going  to  see,  de- 
serves no  meaner  a  title,  for  she  usually  in  her  flight  endangers 
herself,  like  the  son  of  Daedalus,  to  have  her  wings  scorched  by 

1  **rk»U9mut  Dr. Mkm Doue;  «r  Heiwy  Wotten;  Mr. mdnal  Hooker;  Mr. Geon« Hertwrt] 
«ad  nr.  Babeft  ImilMrwn,  by  Inak  Widton;  with  NotM  and  tbe  lift  of  Ibc  AnUior, by  Tbonns 
WiMMKB^"    nwf  Mitknm  •t  n  motH,  •dminble  book. 

•  libMMWj'tortt>aitoftiiU»tiglMiwk««otk>ttbcy  wo«fclc>tebotherbtoJto.wteaft;TOi1tt<>oit 
«aatt»aBanriidowB  tstin  aUdle  of  the  wventeenUi  oentpry.  Dvios  tbe  reigns  of  Elisabeth 
mmd.  llMnwL,  tbo  nfle  for  a  wm  ao  onlTcrsal,  that  no  one  could  bare  the  ttnalleat  pretenaioni  to  the 
^feBcacitf  of  a gBi^teuian  wbo  kept  noia  '*castP*  of  hawks;  which  term  was  applied  to  any  nam- 
aM-cr  hsvkaJcspi  by  oa»  pvMiV  and  waa  ao  mora  dcflntte  than  the  term  *«  pack*' appUed  to  hoiindp. 
K«ra»a^«ryiavaMl««dlTanioii,aiMl  flreqaently  Involvad  those  who  were  not  opulent  in  utter 
■  ■ill  War  Insttinoe^  la  the  niga  of  Jaiaes  I.|  a  person  gave  one  thousand  pounds  for  a  cast  of  hawks. 
Tfce  f  I  iliaeg  og  kawks^  asnl^  wcB  be  sapposed,  was  a  work  of  great  labor  and  difficulty,  and  1m 
vlK>  possessed  great  sUH  Ib  the  art  was  highly  prised.  They  were  tangbt  to  render  perfoet  oba- 
^  IS  tta^iblsi. land  this  was  eaOad  "manning^*'  or  **Iartag/»  and  to  fly  after  dMhrent  birda^ 
When  not  flying  at  their  game  they  were  "hooded,"  having  a  little  oa» 
When  taken  upon  the  '^flst,'*  the  term  used  for  oarrytng  them  in  the  hand, 
Dsd^Jeases,'*  put  about  their  legs,  to  whkdi  beOs  were  also  attached. 
To  ooe  of  the  "Jesses'*  was  tied  a  long  thread,  by  whleh  the  bird  was  drawn  bade,  after  being  per> 
^i0c«t»flr»'«i))ldl'»MeiAedth0**reeialmliP«»of  ttehawk.  Foramorefuaaocoastortmsdlvar- 
alBsy  geadPtakaPa  «*i>elspeare  and  his  Thnes,**  vol  L  p.  IM— 17». 
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(he  siin*8  heat,  she  flies  so  Dear  it ;  but  her  mettle  makes  her 
careless  of  danger ;  for  then  she  heeds  nothing,  but  makes  her 
nimble  pinions  cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her  highway  over 
the  steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and  in  her  glorious 
career  looks  with  contempt  upon  those  high  steeples  and  magnifi- 
cent palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at ;  from  which  height 
I  can  make  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my  mouth,  which  sne 
both  knows  and  obeys,  to  accept  of  meat  from  my  hand,  to  own 
me  for  her  master,  to  go  home  with  me,  and  be  willing  the  next 
day  to  afibrd  me  the  like  recreation. 

riay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air,  those  that  be  not  hawks, 
are  both  so  many,  and  so  useful  and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that  I 
must  not  Jet  them  pass  without  some  observations.  »  »  ♦ 
As  first,  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice  ;  to  cheer  herself  and 
those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  as- 
cends higher  into  the  air ;  and  having  ended  her  heavenly  em- 
ployment, grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she  must  descend  to 
the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  from  necessity.* 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  thrassel  with  their  melodious  voices 
bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months 
warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to  1 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  sea- 
sons, as  namely,  the  leverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the 
honest  robin,  that  loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,*  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breathes 
such  sweet  loud  music,  out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that  it 
might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that 
at  midnight,  when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear 
as  I  have,  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural 
rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might 
well  be  hfted  above  earth,  and  say,  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou 
provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  afiTordest  bdd  men 
such  music  on  earth ! 

This  for  the  birds  of  pleasure,  of  which  very  much  more  mifi^ht 
be  said.  My  next  shall  be  of  birds  of  pohtioid  use :  I  think  *tis 
not  to  be  doubted  that  swallows  have  been  taught  to  carry  letters 
between  two  armies.  But  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  Turla  be- 
sieged Malta  or  Rhodes,  I  now  remember  not  which  it  was, 

1  •'What  out  b«  more  deligbtAil  than  thU  description  or  the  lark  i  In  an  the  poeU  Uiere  b  nothtes 
■aMerthelarliorof  thenlftatUigaleooBiparabletothltexqaUltBpMaaceof  oorplooaaathor.  Ttm 
thnaeel  la  the  aoiw^rash;  leirerock  la  a  nase  atm  naed  la  SootlaBd  tor  the  ahylark}  nd.  the  *•*• 
Maa  of  tim  robin  tar  chnrchTarda  la  weU  kiMwn.*'~iterrieai  JdHtor  ^  WtMm. 

t  What  a  flivorlte  the  nlirhtlngale  has  been  with  the  be«t  poeta,  ancient  and  modem  I  Roner,  Ito^ 
«rltea,  TlrgU,  and  Horace  have  aonc  Ita  pralMa;  Milton  haa  ahown  hla  retard  for  it  In  aiuaooaa 
pa atagea,  and  to  a  aonnet  dedkmled  to  It;  Tbomaon.  the  poet  of  nature,  haa  celebrated  ft;  and  Orsy 
kaa  remembered  It  In  hla  ode  to  Spring.  But  whteb  of  these  haa  any  thing  soperlor  to  thta  msat  beaar> 
bftal  deoertpdon  of  ft  by  onr  anthor  t 
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pigedns  are  iben  rielated  to  carty  and  recarry  letters.  And  Mr. 
G.  Sandys,*  in  his  travels,  relates  it  to  be  dcHie  between  Aleppo 
and  Babylon.  But  if  that  be  disbelieved^  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  dove  was  sent  out  of  the  aric  by  Noah,  to  give  him  notice 
of  land,  when  to  him  all  appeared  to  be  sea,  and  the  dove  proved 
a  faiihful  and  comfc^table  messenger.  And  for  the  eacrinces  of 
the  law,  a  pair  of  turtledoves  or  young  pigeons  were  aa  well  ac- 
cepted aa  costly  bulls  and  rams.  And  when  Qod  would  feed  the 
prophet  Elijah,  after  a  kind  of  miraculous  manner,  he  did  it  by 
ravens,  vrho  brought  him  meat  morning  and  evening.  Lastly,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  when  he  descended  visioly  upon  our  Saviour,  did  it 
by  assuming  the  shape  of  &  dove.*  And  to  conclude  this  part  of 
nw  discourse,  pray  remember  these  wonders  were  done  by  birds 
of  the  ail,  the  element  in  which  they  and  I  tid^e  so  much  pleasure. 
There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  vnnged  creature,  an  inhabit^ 
ant  of  my  aerial  element,  namely,  the  laborious  bee,  of  whose  pru- 
dence, policy,  and  regular  government  of  their  own  c<4nmonwealth, 
I  might  say  much,  as  also  of  their  several  kinds,  and  how  useful 
their  honey  and  wax  is,  both  for  meat  and  medicines  to  mankind ; 
but  I  will  leave  them  to  their  sweet  labor,  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance* believing  them  to  be  all  very  busy  at  this  very  time 
amoDgsC  the  herbs  and  flowers  that  we  see  nature  puts  forth  this 
Hay-morning. 

VeoBiar  then  Udna  his  tora— diaooaning  largely  upon  ihe  rioh  bouty  of 
die  earth  on  which  he  hunts,  as  Hbrioging  forth  herhs,  flowers,  and  £riiil% 
both  &f  physic  and  the  pleasuze  of  mankind,"  and  concludes  by  «  enlarging 
himself  in  the  commendation  of  hunting,  and  of  the  noble  lumnd  especially, 
ts  also  of  the  docibleness  of  dogs  in  general.*'  After  a  few  prelioiinaiy  re- 
marks^  iSkte  ^  honest  angler"  thus  breaks  forth  >— 

And  DOW  for  the  water,  the  element  that  I  trade  in.  The  water 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  creation,  the  element  upon  which  the 
spirit  of  Qod  did  first  move,  the  element  which  Qoa  commanded 
la  brinfir  forth  livin^r  creatures  abundantly ;  and  without  which, 
those  t&At  inhabit  the  land,  even  all  creatures  that  have  breath  in 
tbeir  nostrils,  must  suddenly  return  to  putretfaction,  Moses,  the 
great  lawgiver,  and  chief  philosopher,  skilled  in  all  the  learning 
at  the  jSgyptiansy  who  was  called  tne  friend  of  Qod,  and  knew  the 
mind  of  tne  Almighty,  names  this  element  the  first  in  the  crea- 
tion ;  this  is  the  element  upon  which  the  spirit  of  Ood  did  first 
move,  and  iB  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  creation :  many  philobo- 
j^Ts  have  made  it  to  comprehend  all  the  other  elements,  and 
mnat  aUow  it  the  chiefest  in  the  mixtion  of  all  living  creatures. 
Tbe  water  is  more  productive  than  the  earth.    Nay,  the  earth 

1  8M  a  noOet  of  maOjr  TniTrta.  p.  ifo. 

«Tt»gy«as<Mrtrtoe«notiaemtl1tlMMolyqiiortMi— ithafcwa  of*  «oy^  b«fc  AmMttiM 
tewv*if;  senuir  snttartBf  tt«  «  *w. 
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lath  no  frnitfelneat  without  ahowciB  or  dewi ;  for  aU  the  herbsi 
and  floweiBy  and  fruits  are  produced  and  thrire  bj  the  watci^ 
Then  how  adraBtageous  is  the  sea  for  our  daily  traffic :  wiUumt 
which  we  could  not  now  subsist  I  How  does  it  not  only  funiidi 
us  with  food  and  physic  for  the  bodies,  but  with  such  obsenraticmt 
for  the  mind  as  ingenious  persons  would  not  want ! 

'  Piseator  then  disoonnM  most  iiiteiiestiiigly  upon  ^e  variety  of  the  fish,  aod 
of  its  use  to  tnaa ;  not  fcrgettmg,  in  speaking  of  the  honesty  of  his  calfittg,  lb 
mentioa  that  « the  Apostles  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  all  fbhers."  So  es- 
eeUent  and  oonvincing  is  his  disooune,  diat  Venator  is  fiurly  won  over,  and 
says  to  him,  <<  If  you  wiU  bat  meet  me  ttHnonrow,  at  die  time  and  pkice  a^ 
pointed,  and  bestow  one  day  with  me  in  hunting  the  otter,  I  will  dedicate 
the  next  two  dayn  to  wait  upon  you,  and  we  two,  for  that  time,  will  do  no- 
thing but  angle,  and  talk  of  fish  and  fishing.'*  This  is  agreed  to,  and  in  the 
fourth  dialogue  or  chapter,  while  they  are  engaged  eamesdy  in  angHng  lor 
trout,  PIscalor  thus  speaks  >» 

Look !  under  that  broad  beech-tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  last 
this  way  a-fishin^,  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  groves  seemed 
to  have  a  frienmy  contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice 
seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  tbat  primrose 
hill :  there  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  gOde  silently  towards 
their  centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rug- 
^d  roots  and  pebble  stones,  which  broke  their  waves  and  tum^ 
uem  into  foam :  and  sometimes  I  be^iled  time  bv  viewing  the 
harailess  lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade,  whilst 
others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and  saw  others 
craving  comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams«^ 
As  I  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my 
soul  with  content,  that  I  thought,  as  the  poet  has  happily  ex* 
pressed  it, 

I  was  fbr  that  time  liAed  above  earth ; 

And  possessed  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth. 

As  I  left  this  place  and  entered  into  the  next  field,  a  second 
pleasure  entertained  me ;  it  was  a  handsome  milk-maid,  that  had 
not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind  with 
any  fears  of  many  things  that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men  too 
often  do ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sung  Kke  a  nightingale  t 
her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it :  it  was  tmit  mnoodi 
song,  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow,^  now  at  least  fifty  yea»- 
ago ;  and  the  milk-maid's  mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  in  his  younger  days. 

They  were  old-fiaishioned  poetry,  but  choicefr  good ;  I  thiii 
much  better  than  the  strong  lines  that  are  now  m  fashion  in  this 
critical  age.     Look  yonder !  on  my  wwd,  yonder  they  both  bt 

iTMibcraWUdMeripClo&iialMoitwQcdte  word  firaa  Sir  ninpMas^  »a^O 
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mooBsmg  i^^kbi.  I  irfll  gm  her  tlM  clmb,  and  periuafe  tkem  to 
abig  those  two  eoDgs  to  tw. 

Gkd  speed  yoa,  good  waman !  I  hare  been  a-fishiBg,  and  am 
going  to  Bleak-haS,  to  my  bed ;  and  having  caught  mi»e  fieh 
than  will  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I  will  bestow  wis  upon  you 
and  your  daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none* 

Jjmk-woman*  Mairyf  God  requite  you,  sir,  and  we'll  eat  it 
dieerf ully ;  and  if  you  come  this  way  apfishing  two  months  hence, 
a  grace  m  Qod,  1*11  give  you  a  syllabub  of  new  verjuice  in  a  new- 
nade  haycock  for  it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you  one  of  her 
best  ballads ;  for  she  and  I  both  love  all  anglers,  they  be  such 
honest,  ciril,  quiet  men :  in  the  mean  time  will  you  drink  a  draught 
of  red  cow's  milk?  You  shall  have  it  freely. 

Fiicatar.  No,  I  thank  you;  but  I  pray  do  us  a  courtesy, 
that  shall  stand  you  and  your  daughter  in  nothing,  and  yet  we 
will  think  ourselres  still  something  in  your  debt :  it  is  but  to  nng 
us  a  song  that  was  sungr  by  your  daughter  when  I  last  past  over 
this  meadow,  about  eight  or  nine  dajrs  since. 

MUk'Woman.  What  song  was  it,  I  pray  ?  Was  it  Come,  ihep^ 
herds,  deck  your  herds?  or,  As  at  noon  Duldna  rested?  or, 
PMUida  flouts  me?  or.  Chevy-chase?  01,  Johrniy  Armstrong? 
or,  Troy-town? 

PUcalor*  No,  it  is  ncme  of  those ;  it  is  a  song  that  your  daughr 
ter  sung  the  first  part,  and  you  sung  the  answer  to  it. 

AfUk'Woman.  Oh,  I  know  it  now ;  I  learned  the  first  part  in  my 
golden  age,  when  I  was  about  the  age  of  my  poor  daughter,  and 
the  ktter  part,  which  indeed  fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  cares  of  the  world  began  to  take  hold  of  me : 
but  you  shall,  God  willing,  hear  them  both,  and  sung  as  well  aa 
we  can ;  for  we  both  love  anglers.  Come,  Maudlin,  sing  the  first 
part  to  the  gentleman  with  a  merry  heart,  and  I'll  sing  the  second 
when  you  have  done. 

Httse  fioUows  the  milk-maid^s  song, »  Come  live  widi  me  and  be  my  love,** 
aHflc  which  Yenator  speaks: 

Vesimior*  Trust  me,  master,  it  is  a  choice  smig,  and  sweetly 
amg  by  hcmest  Maudlin.  I  now  see  it  was  not  without  cause 
tkftt  our  good  queen  Elizabeth  did  so  often  wish  herself  a  milk- 
^flftaid  all  the  month  of  May,  because  they  are  not  troubled  with 
fears  and  cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the  day,  and  sleep  securely 
all  the  night ;  imd  without  doubt,  honest,  innocent,  pretty  Maudb'n 
4aea  so.  I'll  bestow  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  milk-maid's  wish  ^ 
ai^oa  her,  ^That  she  may  die  in  the  spnng,  and,  being  dead, 
faay  haye  good  st(Nre  of  flowers  stuck  round  about  her  winding- 


were  youag,*' which  done,  ih«  mocfaer  addi: 

WeD,  I  have  done  my  song ;  but  stay,  honest  anglers,  for  I  will 
make  Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short  song  more.  Maudlin,  srag 
Aat  song  that  you  sung  last  night  when  young  Condon  the  shep- 
herd played  so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you  and  your  cousin 
Betty. 

MaudHn.  I  will,  mother. 

I  married  a  wife  of  late-— 

The  more's  my  unhappy  late,  &c 

Piscator.  Well  sung,  good  woman ;  I  thank  you,  TU  give  you 
another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days,  and  then  h%g  another  song 
of  you.  Comet  scholar,  let  Maudlm  alone :  de  not  y<m  eSer  to 
spoil  her  voice.  Look,  yonder  comes  mme  hoslesB  to  call  ns  to 
supper.    How  now  1  is  my  brother  Peter  comet 

Hoittii.  Yes,  and  a  friend  with  him ;  they  are  both  AA  to 
hear  that  you  are  in  these  parts,  and  long  to  see  you,  and  long  to 
be  at  supper,  for  they  be  very  hungry. 

The  IbUowing  mott  beautifhl  exhortation  to  eontentment,  which  comes  from 
die  mooai  of  Piscator,  is  a  perfect  gem.  Who  would  not  he  wiser  and  better 
Ibr reading  it  every  dayt  Waittm^s  own  life  seems  to  have  iUnstrated,  in  an 
ffF*"***f»*  degree,  the  ehamotev  he  hete  deseiftes-— «The  meelc,  who  shaU 
inherit  the  earth.'' 

CONTENTMSNT. 

I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several  houses, 
all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  cfhexi  trouble  himself 
and  fiunily  to  be  removing  from  (me  bouse  to  another ;  and  being 
asked  by  a  firiend  why  he  removed  so  often  from  one  house  to 
another,  reified,  ^  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  of  them."  But 
his  friend,  knowing  his  temper,  told  him,  **  If  he  would  find  con- 
tent in  BUY  of  his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind  him ;  for 
content  will  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  souL"  And  this 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Saviour  says  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  for  he  there  says,  «*  Blessed  be  the  meroiftil,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  Grod.  Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
possess  the  earth. *^  Not  that  the  meek  shall  not  also  obtain 
mercy,  and  see  Grod,  and  be  comforted,  and  at  last  ccHtne  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he,  and  he  only,  pos- 
sesses the  earth,  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdiom  of  heaven,  hy 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what  his  good  God 
has  allotted  hinu.  He  has  no  turbulent,  repining,  vexatiooa 
thoughts  that  he  deserves  bolter;  nor  is  vexed  when  he 
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mihem  pownwrf  of  lore  htm»r  or  nwre  riahes  tbaa  hk  wiae  (3od 
has  allotted  for  his  share;  but  iie  possesses  wkat  lie  has  with  a 
meek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  as  makes  his  rery 
dreams  pleasing,  both  to  Ood  and  himself.* 


ROBERT  LEIGHTON.    1618—1684. 

Tns  eminent  diyine  was  bom  in  London  in  1613,  and  educated  at  the 
Univenitf  of  Edinbnigli.  He  was  first  setded  as  a  P^sbytenan  oleigymaa 
in  a  small  church  nefir  Edinburgh ;  but  being  disapproved  of  l^  his  breth* 
ren,  becanse  he  did  not  sufficiently  ((preach  to  the  times,''  he  resigned  his 
Imng,  and  soon  after  was  <diosea  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
When  Charles  IL  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  to  introduoe  episcopacy  into 
Scotland,  Leighton  was  induced  to  accept  a  bishopric,  but  he  chose  the  humi* 
blest  of  the  whole,  that  of  Dumblane,  and  would  not  join  in  ifae  porapooi 
esxtty  of  his  biethzen  into  Edinburgh.  On  the  ocmtraty,  he  conducted  bameelf 
with  so  much  moderation  and  humility,  that  he  won  the  afiections  of  evenths 
most  rigid  Presbyterians.  Subsequently,  when  the  court  of  C!barles  R,  &iling 
to  attain  their  ol^ject  by  cruelty  and  butchery,  resolved  to  accomplish  it 
mora  in  the  way  of  persuasiveness  and  gentleness,  Leii^ton  was  induced  to 
aocefii  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  Still  he  jfbund  it  an  affiur  of  contenticm 
tittle  soited  to  his  habits  or  turn  of  mind ;  accordingly  he  resigned  lus  sttuation, 
and  retired  to  the  county  of  Sussex  in  England,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
1684.« 

The  following  character  of  this  most  excellent  man  is  given  by  Bishop  Bar« 
net,  in  his  ((History  of  His  Own  limes."  «  He  had  great  quickness  of  parts, 
a  lively  apprehension,  with  a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression. 
Be  had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  I^dn  that  ever  I  knew  in  any 
maa.  He  was  a  master  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  cora- 
pMs  of  theological  learning,  diiefly  in  die  smdy  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that 
which  ezeeUed  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  possessed  with  the  highest  and  no- 
blest sense  of  divine  things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  had  no  regasd 
to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a  constant  low  diet,  that  was  like 
a  perpetual  fast  He  had  a  contempt  botli  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He 
aemed  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all 
ether  persons  should  think  as  meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himselfl  He  bore  all 
sorts  of  iH  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took  pleasure  in  it  He  had 
so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  acoideiits, 
and  in  a  coarse  of  twenty-two  years*  intimate  convenatkm  widi  him,  I  nevei 
observtsd  the  Aaast  sign  of  passkm  but  upon  one  single  oocasion.  He  brought 
hinuelf  into  so  composed  a  gifavity,  that  I  never  saw  him  huigh,  and  but  sel- 
dom smile.    And  he  kept  himself  in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  do 

1  Yte  edmona  of  Walton's  <*  Ao^ler^  are  almost  innumerable;  but  tbe  most  splendid  U  that  by  Sir 
Barrta  Wteolas,  pabHthad  by  iPlokcHnr,  London,  KS6,  In  one  tan,  Imperial  ootaro,  with  nmacfofoi 
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latentMd  t»be  the  Bev.  Ooorge  W.  BaUniae,  D.  D. 
S  raliriilnri  "  llils  to  BcflectJon*'  has  Iter  lU  fbondatlon  selections  tnm  tbe  nrrtttocs  oTLdshtox 
»tly»eifafa,aai<B»totli»»telimsnS'itt»— a**** 
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^eafoaej  in  aH  litt  ndd  to  ni»  ka  ofwn  miiid,  and  ifaoie  ho  CDATOMd  vill^ 
«>  flmooB  rtiwriniM  He  sMmed  to  be  in  m  peipetaal  medimicKu  His 
preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it.  The  graoe 
and  graTity  of  his  pronunciation  was  such,  that  few  heard  him  without  a  very 
sensible  emotikm :  I  am  sure  I  ncyer  did.  His  style  was  rather  too  fine ;  but 
tiiere  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep  an  impression,  diat  I 
cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I  heard  him  preach  thirty  years  aga  And  yet 
with  this  1m  seemed  to  look  on  hims^  as  so  ordinaiy  a  preaober,  that  widle 
be  bad  a  enre,  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  others.  And  when  he  was  a 
Wahop,  he  eheae  to  pcea^  tt>  mMdl  aiiditGasi,and  wovld  nearer  give  notice 
beflnBhaad:  hehad,  indeed|a  viory  low  ^ioefandsoooiild  notbeheaidbya 
fieat  crowd." 

DSSPISB   NOT  THE  U^ST« 

We  are  to  observe  aod  to  respect  the  smallest  good  that  is  in 
uxxj*  Although  a  Christiaa  be  never  so  base  in  his  outward  cobt 
ditiooL  in  body  or  nund«  of  very  mean  intellectual  and  natumi  en- 
dowments ;  yet  they  that  know  the  worth  of  spiritual  thinffs  will 
esteem  the  grace  of  God  that  is  in  him,  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
disadvantages,  as  men  esteem  a  pearl,  though  in  a  rough  sheU. 
Grace  carries  still  its  own  worth,  though  imder  a  deformed  body 
and  ragged  garments ;  yea,  though  they  have  but  a  small  measure 
of  that  either ;  yea,  the  very  lowest  degree  of  grace,  as  a  pearl  of 
the  least  size,  or  a  small  piece  of  gold,  yet  men  will  not  throw  it 
away.  But,  as  they  say,  the  least  shavings  of  gold  are  worth  the 
keeping.  The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smallest 
piece  of  paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up ;  for  possibly,  say  they^ 
the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  Though  there  was  a  little  supei^ 
stition  in  that,  yet  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  reHgion  in  it,  if 
we  apply  it  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any ;  there  may  be  some 
w<»k  of  grace  there  that  thou  knowest  not  of.  The  name  of  Grod 
nay  be  written  upon  that  soul  thou  treadest  on. 

THB   BEASTS  WITHIN  TJS« 

Whatryou  will  say,  have  I  beasts  within  me  ?  Yes ;  you  have 
heasts,  and  a  vast  number  of  them.  And  that  you  may  xiot  think 
i  intend  to  insult  you^  is  anger  an  inoonsidecable  beast,  when  it 
barks  in  your  heart  ?  What  is  deceit,  when  it  lies  hid  in  a  cun* 
ning  mind ;  is  it  not  a  fox  ?  Is  not  the  man  who  is  furiously  bent 
upon  calumny,  a  scorpion  t  Is  not  the  person  who  is  eagerly  aet 
on  resentment  and  revenge,  a  most  venomous  viper  t  What 
do  you  say  of  a  covetous  man ;  is  he  not  a  ravenous  wolf  f  And 
18  not  the  hixuriotts  man,  as  the  prophet  expresses  it,  a  neighing 
horse  r  fhf,  there  is  no  wild  beast  but  is  found  within  us.  Am 
do  you  consider  yourself  as  lord  and  prince  of  the  wiid  beasts,  he^ 
cause  yo«  eoBuaaad  those  that  ajre  without,  thouglv  you  never 
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tWiik  of  tnMning  ca  afPttigg  hwyktotboie  tjmX  md»  wiAia^ywit 
What  adyantage  have  you  by  your  ieaMO»  wiuck  eaablea  you  to 
overcome  licoe,  if,  afier  al(,  you  yourself  are  overcome  by  anger  T 
To  wiiat  purpose  do  you  rule  over  the  birds,  and  catch  tnem  wfth 
iDir,  if  you  yourself,  with  the  inconstancy  of  a  bird,  or  hoirkd 
ithar  and  thither^  and  sometimas  flying  bigkf  are  en^naxed  by 
pridef  sometimes  brought  down  and  cau^t.by  pfeasuie  T  Bttf,  ob 
it  m  shamrful  {ox  bim  who  rules  over  nations  to  be  «  slave  at 
heiiie«  will  it  not  be,  in  like  manner,  disgraceful  §ot  jim,  who  •» 
efcise  dominion  over  the  beasts  that  aie  without  you,  to  be  si^eei 
ta  a  great  man^,  and  those  of  the  worst  sort,  that  roar  and  domi» 
noer  in  yom  dii^empered  mind  T 

ALL  CHRISTIANS,   PREACHERS. 

What  the  apostles  were  in  an  extraordinary  way  befitting  the 
first  annunciation  of  a  religion  for  all  mankind,  this  all  teachers  of 
moral  truth,  who  aim  to  prepare  for  its  reception  by  calling  the 
attention  of  men  to  the  law  in  their  own  hearts,  may,  without  pre- 
sumption, consider  themselves  to  be,  under  ordinary  gifts  and  cir- 
cumstances :  namely,  ambassadcnrs  for  the  Greatest  of  Kings,  and 
upon  no  mean  employment,  the  mat  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Be€o»* 
ciiement  betwixt  Him  and  Mankind. 

TXMFBRAMOB* 

As  excessive  eating  or  drinking  both  makes  the  body  sickly 
and  lazy,  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  besots  the  mind,  as  it  clogs 
up  with  crudities  the  way  through  which  the  spirits  should  pass, 
bemiring  them,  and  making  them  move  heavily,  as  a  coach  in  a 
deep  way ;  thus  doth  all  immoderate  use  of  the  world  and  its  de- 
lights wrong  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  condition,  makes  it  sickly  and 
feeble,  full  of  spiritual  distempers  and  inactivity,  benumra  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  fills  the  soul  with  sleej^  vapors,  makes  it 
grow  secure  and  heavy  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  obstructs  the 
way  and  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  soul.  Therefore,  if 
yaa  would  be  spiritual,  healthful,  and  vigorous,  and  enjoy  much 
of  tke  consolations  of  Heaven,  be  sparing  and  sober  in  those  of  the 
earth;  and  what  you  abate  of  the  one,^iaU  be  oertainly  made  up 
in  tfa0  other* 

THE  HEART  THE  GREAT  RBOULATOR. 

TV»  set  the  outward  actions  right,  though  with  an  honest  inten- 
tkm9  and  not  so  to  regard  and  &Da  out  the  inward  disosder  g[  the 
hearty  whence  that  in  the  aedotts  flcniirs,  is  but  to  be  still  putting 
the  index  (tf  a  clock  right  with  your  finger,  while  it  is  foul,  or  out 
of  ordeu  within,  which  is  a  c(mtinual  business,  and  does  no  ^food* 
Oh  I  but  a  purified  conscience,  a  soul  renewed  and  reined  m  its 
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temper  and  affections,  will  make  things  go  rigkt  wittent,  in  all 
the  duties  and  acts  cf  our  callings. 

▲  CONTRACTBD  SPHSRE  NO  SBCURITT  AGAINST  WORLDUNSSB. 

The  heart  may  be  engaged  in  a  little  business  as  much,  if  thoa 
watch  it  not,  as  in  many  and  great  afl&irs.  A  man  may  drown 
in  a  little  brook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  finreat  river,  if  he  be  down 
and  lounge  himself  into  it,  and  put  his  head  underwater.  Some 
care  thou  must  have*  that  thou  mayest  not  care.  Those  things  that 
are  thorns  indeed,  thou  must  make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep  oat 
those  temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme  want  that 
waits  on  it ;  but  let  them  be  the  hedge :  suf^r  them  not  to  grow 
within  the  garden. 


ANNE  KILLEGREfW.    Died  1089. 


Tnt  Tcry  acoompliflhed  yoang  woman,  whom  Diyden  hu  immortalized, 
was  die  dau^^ter  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  KiUegrew,  one  of  llie  prebendaries 
of  Westminster.  Sbe  gave  strong  indications  of  genias  at  a  rtrf  early  age, 
and  beeame  equally  emineast  in  tiie  sisier  arts  of  poetry  and  pointmg,  as  well 
as  distinguished  fiir  her  nnblamished  vittoe  and  exemplary  piety,  amid  the 
seductions  of  a  licentious  eourt  She  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  the 
Duohess  of  Tork,  but  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  her  usefuhiess  and  &me, 
ftlling  a  yictim  to  the  smaU^pox  in  the  summer  of  1685,  ia  har  twenty-fifth 
year. 

THS   DISCONTKNT. 

I. 
H»B  take  no  care,  take  here  no  care,  my  Muse, 

Nor  aught  of  art  or  labor  use : 
But  let  thy  lines  rude  and  unpolishM  go, 

Nor  equal  be  their  feet,  nor  numerous  let  them  fldw. 

The  ruggeder  my  measures  ran  when  read, 
They'll  liveliar  paint  th^  unequal  padis  fimd  mortids  tread. 
Who  when  th'  are  tempted  by  the  srnoo^  asoents 

Which  flattering  hope  presents, 
Briskly  they  climb,  and  great  things  undertake ; 
But  &tal  Tojrages,  alas!  they  make: 

For  tis  not  kmg  befiva  their  leet 

Inextricable  mazes  meet; 

Perplexing  doubts  obstruct  their  way; 

Mountains  widwland  them  of  dismay; 

Or  to  the  brink  of  bkick  despair  them  lead, 
Where's  nought  their  ruin  to  impede : 

In  Tain  ibr  aid  they  then  to  reason  call, 

Their  senses  dazzle,  and  their  heads  turn  rounds 
The  sifl^t  does  all  their  powers  eonfinmd, 
And  headlong  down  the  horrid  precipice  thoy  (all : 

Where  storms  of  sighs  for  ever  blow, 

Where  rapid  streams  of  tears  do  flow, 
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Wikkdi  &xowti  ^tbetA  in  •  ha^siy  flood. 
Uf  Muse,  prooouBC^  aloud,  tfaare's  rnsuMng  good, 
Nooc^t  that  the  world  can  show, 
Nbugfat  that  h  oan  bestow. 

11, 
Not  bonndlesB  heaps  of  its  admired  clay, 

Ah!  too  succesaful  to  betray, 

When  spread  in  our  frail  virtue^s  way : 
IW  few  do  run  with  so  resolved  a  pace, 
I^at  £x  the  golden  apple  will  not  lose  the  race. 
And  3ret  not  all  the  cpold  the  yain  would  q>eBd, 

Or  greedy  avaxipe  would  wish  to  laye, 
Which  on  die  earth  reAilgent  beams  doth  send, 

Or  in  the  sea  has  found  a  grave, 
Joined  in  cme  mass,  can  bribe  sufficient  be, 
The  body  from  a  stem  disease  to  free, 

Or  purchase  for  the  mind's  relief 
One  moments  sweet  repose,  when  restless  mado  by  gM^ 
Bat  what  may  laughter  more  dian  pity  more : 

When  some  the  price  of  what  they  dearest  lore 

Are  masters  o^  and  hold  it  in  their  hand, 

To  part  with  it  their  hearts  they  can*t  command : 

Bat  choose  to  miss,  what  miss*d  does  them  torment, 

And  that  to  fang  a^R>rds  them  no  content 

Wise  fools,  to  do  them  right,  we  these  nmst  hold, 

Who  Lore  depose,  and  homage  pay  to  OoUL 

IT. 

But,  oh,  the  laureird  foolt  diat  doats  on  fome, 
Wbose  hope  *s  applause,  whose  fear 's  to  want  a  name, 

Who  can  accept  for  pay 

Of  what  he  does,  what  others  say, 
IbEposes  now  to  hostile  arms  his  breast, 
To  toilsome  slody  then  betrays  his  rest; 
Now  to  his  soul  denies  a  jnst  content, 
Then  foiroes  on  it  wfast  it  does  resent; 
And  aU  foe  praise  of  foolsl  for  tnoh  aio  thoae^ 
Which  most  of  the  admiring  cvowd  compose. 
O  &mish'd  son],  whioh  sooh  dim  food  can  food  I 
O  wretched  laboK^ orown'd  witb sMb  a BMadl 
Too  loud,  O  Fame  I  tbiy  truo^pet  is,  too  shrill 

To  lull  amind  tp  rest, 

Or  calm  a  stormy  breas^ 

Which  asks  a  music  soft  and  stilL 

Twas  not  Amalek's  vanquidi'd  cxy, 
Nor  Israel's  shouts  of  victory, 
That  could  in  Saul  the  rising  passion  hiy : 
^Twas  the  soft  strains  of  Dftvid's  lyre  the  evil  spirit  chab^d  away 

TI. 

la  tbete  that  earth  by  human  foot  ne'er  prais'd? 
ThsiA  air  which  never  yet  by  human  breast 

Kespired,  did  life  supply? 

Oh !  thither  let  me  fly ! 
Wliere  firom  the  world  at  such  a  distance  set, 
All  OmiC§  past,  present,  and  to  come,  I  may  forget  |-^ 
37 
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The  lorer^  ngl»,  mmI  ^m  «llioC«d'»  I 
Whate'tf  uutfwwd  Bgr  ^yef  oc  q^»9& 
The  gratiiig  noise  of  privrnte  jai^ 
The  horrid  eound  of  publia  vwi 
Of  babbling  fiune  the  idle  fftoriea, 
The  short-lived  triumph's  noisy  glories, 
The  ourioiis  nets  the  subtle  weave, 
The  word,  the  look  that  majr  deceive. 

No  mundane  care  shall  more  affect  my  breast. 
My  profound  peace  shake  or  molest : 

But  thipor,  19Ee  to  death,  my  senses  bind, 
That  so  I  may  anticipate  that  rest 

Which  only  in  my  grave  I  hope  to  find. 


EDMUND  WAIIJIB.    1605-*I6$7. 


EDXinro  Wamjib  hardly  deserves  a  place  among  the  best  names  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  either  as  a  poet  or  as  a  man ;  and  in,  giving  him  ^  small  space 
here,  I  yield  my  own  judgment  to  that  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  He  was  bom 
in  1605,  studied  ax  Capibrldge,  and  was  admitted  into  padi»meot  as  early  as 
his  eighteenth  yoar.  In  political  life  he  was  a  mere  time^erver,  veering  from 
the  king  to  the  parliament,  and  from  the  parlianiient  to  the  king,  as  each 
might  happen  for  the  tune  to  possess  the  ascendency.  As  a  member  of  par- 
liament he  at  first  took  the  popular  side,  but  soon  aitei  he  joined  in  a  plot  to 
let  the  king's  forces  into  the  city,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  iS10,000,  and,  it  is  said  that  he  spent 
three  times  thc^t  suip  in  bribes.  He  acquired  the  meanp  to  do  this  firom  hav- 
ing married  in  1630  a  rich  heiress  of  liondon,  who  died  the  stfne  year.  After 
his  release  from  prison  be  wem  to  Fiance,  where  it  i«  said  he  lived  on  the 
proceeds  of  his  wife's  jewfU  which  he  took  with  Iwn^  At  the  Restoration  he 
returned,  and  wrote  a  ooogcMSpiatsay  addiesa  to  CWlea  JPLi  as  h^s  had  beforo 
done  to  Cromwell;  and  when  the  monasch  frankly  toki  hiiii  hovr ^n^nior  the 
verses  in  his  own  praise  were  to  those  addresscid  tt»  hit  ptediOQiMor,  iSbe  hol- 
low-hearted, selfish  qnoophant  lepilied,  «Poals,  siie,  suooeMl  better  in  fistion 
than  in  truth." 

Of  his  conduct  whma  in  pailiiMent,  BislMip  Bunet  ssys,  •  He  never  laid 
the  business  of  the  ifcoM  to  heart,  bsing  a  vain  and  ealpty)  though  a  witty 
man."  On  the  acceesioa  of  tattee  IL,  though  eii^ty  years  ot  age,  he  waa 
elected  representative  for  a  borough  in  Cornwall ;  bat  he  did  not  live  to  vrii- 
ness  the  glorious  Revolution,  having  died  the  year  before,  Odftber  21, 1687. 

As  a  poet,  Waller  is  certainly  «8mooth,"  as  Pop^  styles  hizo,  and  oompuar 
lively  destitute  of  that  affectation  which  characterizes  most  of  his  oooteoipo- 
rariea.  **If  he  rarely  sinks,  he  never  rises  very  high;  and  we  find  much  good 
sen^  and  selection,  much  skill  in  the  mpQhani^m  of  laii^guBge  and  motte^ 
without  ardor  and  without  imagination.  In.  his  amorous  poetiy  he  has  little 
passion  or  sensibility;  but  he  is  never  free  and  petulant,  never  tedioust  suod 
never  absurd.  His  praise  consists  much  in  negations.*'^  The  foUowins  ia 
a  portkm  of  what  I  deem  his  best  piece,  his  Eulogy  on  donwelL  «■  Of 
these  lines,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  f'some  are  grand,  some  are  paoefnl,  and  all 
are  muskiaL" 

» to  tkt  UtoimCwt  of  Bvoft^'*  li  1^1^  I 


0  wMwtk.  a» 

While  with  a  strong,  and  yet  a  gdkitle  hand. 
Yon  bridle  Action,  and  our  hearts  command ; 
Protect  US  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  foe, 
Make  us  miitd,  and  make  Its  conquer  too : 
Let  partial  spirits  sdll  aloud  complain  i 
Think  themselves  injured  that  they  cannot  teign; 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 
Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  show'd  his  j&ce 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  race, 
So  has  your  Highness,  raised  above  the  rest, 
SfonnB  of  ambition  tossing  us,  represt 
Tour  drooping  country,  torn  with  civil  hate, 
Restored  by  you,  is  uaade  a  glorious  state ; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come, 
And  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 
The  sea^s  oar  own :  and  now,  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet : 
Tour  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  bk)W, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 
Heaven  (that  hafh  placed  this  island  to  give  IkW, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe) 
In  this  ooi^lunclion  doth  on  Britain  smile ; 
The  greatest  Leader,  and  the  greattest  Isle ! 
Mther  the  oppf^ssed  shall  heinoeibrth  resort, 
litttfiee  10  crave,  and  soooor,  at  3roiir  CSourt; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  ours  akme. 
But  ion  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 

Things  of  the  noblest  kind  oni  own  soil  breeds^ 
Stofit  are  our  men,  and  warlike  Ace  our  steeds: 
Rome,  tixnigk  her  eaf^  Anms^  tiia  world  had  flown, 
Cotild  iieT»  make  this  island  all  her  own. 


Your  never-fiuling  sword  made  war  to  cease; 
And  now  you  heaH  n  with  the  aois  of  paaee: 
Onr  minds  witli  bounty  and  with  awe  enfage^ 
Invite  aflection,  and  restrain  onr  rage. 
liess  pleasure  take  bmve  minds  ia  b«ttl«s  waA, 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone: 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  Ae  nigged  beas^ 
But  man  aJone  can  wlnm  he  eonqnen^  spare. 
To  pardon,  willing;  and  to  punish^  kMtfa; 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both, 
Lifting  up  aU  that  prostrate  he,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  aaake  tfie  dead  again  to  live. 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd,  how  you  hki  in  peace 
A  m&id  proportioned  to  such  things  as  these  \ 
How  such  a  ruling  spirit  you  could  restrain. 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign. 


How  fiitfaen,  husbands,  pious  sons,  should  liya ; 

Bora  to  oominand,  your  Princely  Tirtues  slapt, 

Like  humble  DaTid's,  while  the  flock  he  kept 

But  when  jronr  troubled  country  call'd  you  forth, 

Your  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth, 

Daxsling  the  ejres  of  all  that  did  pretend, 

The  fleiee  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end. 

Still  as  yon  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too, 

Finds  no  distemper  while  His  changed  by  yon ; 

Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene  I  when,  wi^out  noise) 

The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  yon,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 

Son,  with  amaaement  we  should  read  your  story : 

Bat  living  virtae,  all  achioTements  past, 

Meets  envy  still  to  grepple  with  at  last 

nhMHioas  aots  hi^  raptures  do  infuse, 
And  every  oooqueror  creates  a  Muse : 
Here  in  low  strains  your  milder  deeds  we  sing ; 
But  fliere,  my  Lord  1  well  bays  and  olive  bring 

To  crown  your  head :  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanquish*d  nations,  and  the  sea  beside : 
While  all  your  neighbor-prinoes  unto  you, 
Like  Jos^h's  sheaves,  pay  reverence  and  bow. 

Of  his  shorter  pieces,  the  following  has  been  pronounced  '<  one  of  the  most 
graoeflil  poems  of  an  age  irom  which  a  taste  for  the  highest  poetry  was  ftst 
vanishing.*' 

Go,  lovely  rose ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
That  now  she  knows 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 

How  sweet  and  fiur  she  seems  to  be. 
Tell  her  that's  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 
That  hadst  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 
Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  ftom  the  light  retired: 
Bd  her  come  forth, 

Suflfer  herself  to  be  desired, 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 
Then  diel  fluU  she 

The  common  fata  of  all  things  rare 
May  read  in  thee, 

How  snudl  a  part  of  time  they  share 

That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  aiul  flur. 


JOHN  BUNYAN.    1628^1688.   ' 


Whete  knnorow  vein,  strong  Miw%  mad  slMplft  atfl% 
M«y  teach  the  gmyest,  make  Uie  sniTett  amfle; 
WUty,  and  well  employ'd,  and,  like  thy  Loid, 
8peaklng  In  pardblefl  hit  aUfffated  word; 
I  OMDe  tMe  ooc,  leat  M  deMaed  a  name 
AMid  mo«%  A  finer  iftlhy  ^BMTva* iM»; 

llni  MtaglM  att  My  bMOT9  vMk  aAer  fr»f, 

Benrere  the  maii,  whoee  piigrtei  navke  (ha  road. 

And  snides  the  progress  of  the  sool  to  Ood.— Cowvas. 

Wm  wbftt  i^ettttM  do  we  Mnftoai  dteehoMOtar  of  WiM6r,«»fliat  never 
fc4»^b>gptten  aad  eTe^«ybeHreyerad  neme^^olRi  Bbnyatt^  <be  poor  «tiiiker 
oTBediJid.'*  If  tiiere  wtt  (buieitot  in  Gosper's  time  or«iiK»viriK*  stieer"  nt 
ih0  memte  of  his  name,  Aere  is  none  noW;  fi«  it  is  dooMU  whether,  uriMn 
th6  iMt  fiftf  yviura,  more  editidUA  hsve  been  puUiihed  of  ttnf  one  book  in  the 
SagUrii  iMgoage,  the  B(ble  excepted,  thfth  Of  PagHm^i  PiroipreM. 

John  Bonjmn  wna  bAm  fh  the^^Uage  of  Slslon,  nett  Bedftrd,  in  die  jreelr 
109a.  Hi0  fiither  wne  n  btazier  of  linker,  and  the  eon  was  bMttglfat  np  to  the 
mo  ttadtfw  Though  hia  pacenu  were  eztremel/  poor,  they  pot  Um  to  the 
hen  aohool  tbej  eookl  afibrd,  and  thua  he  learned  to  read  and  write.  Heka^ 
af  hfawaei^  that  he  was  early  Arown  among  vile  oompanioos,  afkd  hiitiated 
htto  pn^UMHess^  Ijingjimd  all  sorts  of  boyish  vice  and  tmgodUnesS.  Thus 
phdatj  hA  ^immUcs  of  hims^in  view  of  his  early  sins,  bnt  it  is  Just  to  say  that 
to  dHnUng  and  to  Ueendonsness  in  its  grossest  forms,  he  was  never  adtfieted. 
He  iterried  very  early,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  «<  My  mercy  was,"  he  toys, 
"m  U^upoo  a  wife  whose  father  was  oonnted  godly."  Who  can  tell  the 
happy  faiAietioe  that  this  connection  exerted  over  h^f  And  how  tastiy 
would  die  smn  of  human  happiness  be  increased,  if,  in  choosing  a  companion 
Ar  lifhi)  moral  aad  religious  character  were  regarded  more,  and  vrorldiy  eir- 
cumsfsinces  less^  Soon  aAer  this,  Bunyan  left  off  his  ptofimily,  and  be^  to 
think  snore  seriously.  <<  My  neighbors  were  amazed,"  he  says,  (*  at  this  my 
great  conversion  fiom  prodigious  pro&neness  to  something  like  a  moral  liih : 
ibagr  befan  to  piaise,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me."  Ftatteied  by 
iheao  caommendatinns,  and  proud  of  his  imagined  godliness,  he  ooodnded  that 
ibe  Aliaighty  «oonld  not  choose  but  be  now  pleased  with  him.  Tea,  to  re* 
kate  H  in  mine  own  way,  I  thought  no  man  in  England  could  please  €iod  bet> 
tertbsmL" 

He  "vraa  awakened  from  this  self-righteous  dehraion  by  aeddentaliy  over* 
hfring  the  disoonrse  of  three  or  four  poor  women,  who  were  sitting  at  a  door 
in  the  son,  in  one  of  the  stueets  of  Bedford,  « talking  about  the  things  of  €lod." 
What  especially  struck  him  was,  that  they  conversed  about  matters  of  reli' 
fion  *^as  if  joy  did  make  them  speak,"  and  «as  if  th^  had  found  a  new 
workL"  He  was  most  deeply  impressed  by  this,  and  carried  the  words  of 
poor  women  with  him  wherever  he  went  His  spiritual  confliet  was 
aad  attended  with  many  and  sore  temptations;  but  God  beard  his 
r ;  >  his  views  of  truth  became  clear,  and  in  1653,  when  twentymo  yean 

KQl^otd,  I  am  a  tool,  and  not  able  to  know  the  truth  from  error;  Lord.  leaTe  me  not  t»  my  owa 
•aa»s.  lORl,IlirBij8oalonl)ratth7flMt:  letme  Dotba  dooetved,!! 
ft  A  pcafw  vaa  aarar  meia  IB  tala. 

27* 


Hi  mrnAMu  .(jiuDBi^n. 

<r  f,  he  joi— d  tf»  B^irttl  ckmth  t  Bidi»a>  He  jipw^in— »f  »>J«»iW"^ 
anell  meetii^  ef  tbe  ohoreh,  and  at  their  uigent  vequest,  ao  ftill  of  power«n4 
TO»tVm4H  thegr  deem  hk  pMeehkig,  when  thaur  paaioc  died  in  1665,  he  waa 
deaiied  by  them  to  fill,  for  m  time,  hia  phiee.  He  did  ao^  end  alao  paeaohed  in 
odier  plaoea,  and  attracted  great  attention.  Bat  <*  bonds  and  impriMnmenti 
awaited  him."  He  had,  for  five  or  six  years,  without  any  intermption,  fireely 
preached  the  goapel ;  but,  in  November,  1660,  he  was  taken  op  by  a  warrant 
flom  a  jnstioe,  who  resoWed,  aa  he  said,  «to  break  the  neck  of  soch  meetings." 
Such  was  one  of  the  first-ftyiia  of  the  Beafcamtioa,  The  hill  of  indictment 
againathim  ran  to  this  efieot:  «*That  John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedford, 
laborer,  hath  deriliihiy  and  pemidonsly  abstained  firom  coming  to  ehnrdii  to 
hear  diTine  aerrioe,  and  is  a  common  ni^lder  of  aereral  nnlawAd.  mf»ethigs 
and  oonTen^eai"  &o. 

Tb0  M8uk  WM,  of  eowse»  that  he  waa  oonvioled;  and  aeeoadiotlif  h»  wis 
aant  to  Bedfofd  jail,  where  he  was  confined  for  twelye  long  yeaas^  lasi^  lik» 
the  great  apoatle  of  the  Gentiles»  he  ahoqld  pessuade  and  «tam  away  mmk 
pasptow"  But  how  ioMPOtent  is  the  lage  of  man  1  «He  that  aitMh  in  th^ 
hmvmm  fball  lai^h,  the  Lord  ahaU  have  them  in  derision."  In  the  inaarala- 
ble  purposes  of  Pfovidenoe,  this  waa  the  very  way  designed  for  this  humhie 
SwUvidnallo  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  It  waa  there,  in  the  dampa  of 
hia  piisoa  hnnae^  that  he,  ignorant  of  claaaio  lose,  but  deeply  aand  in  iSke  wqkA 
of  God,  composed  a  work  Ml  of  the  purest  spirit  of  poetigr;  oai#it  indaei 
fiKMS  na  earthly  muse,  but  from  the  sacred  yolume  of  inspiration  i**«  wnric 
whidi  ia  aaad  with  delight  by  all,— by  the  man  of  the  worldi  who  hna  an 
aymiMithy  with  its  religious  spirit,  and  by  the  Christian,  who  has  the  h&f  to  it 
ifk  hU own  heart;  a  work  which  has  been  the  delight of,youth» and  die  aolaoe 
of  age;  a  work  which  has  given  comfort  to  many  a  wonnded  spirit,  which 
has  raised  many  a  heart  to  the  throne  of  God.  What  an  illustriona  inatanna 
of  die  superiority  of  goodness  over  leaxningl  Who  now  reada  tha  lanrnad 
wita  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second?  Who,  comparative^,  lenda  even 
Drydea,  or  TiUotson,  or  Barrow,  or  Boyle,  or  Sir  William  Temple f  Wbohaa 
not  ready  who  will  not  read  the  immortal  epic  of  John  Bunyan  1  Whia  doaa 
not,  who  will  not  ever,  with  Cowper, 


▲^  snldt*  tilt  vngran  «r  tlM  M«l  t*  Ood  r 
What  an  affecting  aoconnt  he  gives  of  hia  feelings  doriaf  hia 
mmuA  «I  fonnd  myself  a  man  encompassed  with  infirmitiea:  dm  i 
wMi  n(y  wife  aftd  poor  children  hath  often  been  to  am  in  this  plaaa  m  dm 
polling  die  fiesh  from  the  bones;  and  that  not  only  because  I  astaomswhit 
too  food  of  these  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should  have  afiar  baa<>it 
ta  miy  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and  wnma  diat  my  poo*  §MHOy 
waa  Mkaty  to  meet  with,  should  I  be  taken  from  tham,  eapeoialfy  my  pM* 
blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  my  heart  than  all  boeide.  Ohl  tha  tlMMighM  ^ 
the  headship  I  thought  my  poor  blind  one  might  imdeigcv  wonld  hfaak  aof 
heart  to  psaoee.  Poor  child  1  thought  I,  what  sorrow  thou  mrt  like  to  have  ftr 
Ikf  portion  in  this  world!  Thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  auflsr  haafgm, 
eold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though  I  eannet  notr  eadwan 
the  wind  Aonld  blow  upon  thee.  Bat  yet  reoallii^  myaeU;  thea^  i»  I 
MBst  vesture  yon  all  with  God,  though  it  goeth  to  the  quiek  to  leave  yOBb* 
What  a  heavenly  apiritl  what  true  sublimity  of  cha«aoier  doee  snehl 
display  f 


IMMMttJ  V09TM. 

9H»«ihIf*iMv«kiiBiiD3mlHMiwith  Mm  vitfgiM^'w%t^4 
Fos^  Book  of  Mutjrn.  Wliat  use  ha  made  of  the  former  the  wide  wmAA 
\amww,  in  thftt  loimerial  fipidt  of  his  imprisoittneBi—- Um  "mate's  Pio- 
grese."  Well  is  it  diat  wioked  men,  perseouttrs,  «ad  eppneion^aoiiocefaaii 
themtod: 

**  Tbe  oppreMor  bidds 
Bt  botr  bovfld ;  bdt  tootre  not  wlait  a  nmfi 
»■  tyMt  talna.  VMoiiMloa*  of  •  ctelB ; 
Aad,  that  to  btad  Un  to  a  TBln  attflMpt, 
Wliom  «od  deUgMa  In,  Mid  In  wbom  to  Airrila.** 


He  was  not  veleMed  fiom  prison  t31 1673.  But  no  flooner  wm  1m  out  Aaii, 
like  the  early  apostles  after  their  imprisonment,  he  entered  m  ooer  on  Mi 
Ore«tMMier^  work,  preaching  his  word  not  onlf  to  his  fonner  cengkegaiioo) 
httt  wherever  h0went^  Every  year  he  paid  a  virit  to  his  Ihends  in  London, 
witereUskepMBtion  was  so  great  that  thottsands  flocked  to  hear  him;  and  if 
bnt  n  day's  notioe  were  given,  the  meeting-house  could  not  hold  half  the  peo- 
ple dnt  attended.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Owen  was  among  his  oocaskmal  atidi- 
torv;  and  an  anecdote  is  on  xecord,  that,  being  asked  by  Charles  H  how  a 
learned  man,  snoh  as  he  was,  could  «  sit  and  hear  an  illiterate  tinker  prate," 
he  tepEhd:  «Msy  il  please  your  nMoeety, coold  I  possess  dial  Unker^abilideB 
#r  preartMrg,  I  wmld  most  gladly  reiinqqish  all  my  learning;"  He  centfawed 
hSS'iabon  nmS  1698,  when,  having  taken  a  violent  ookl  in  a  rahMlsnn, 
Wfafie^  da  a  jbomey  to  preach,  he  died  August  i2th,  in  the  6lst  year  of 
Uea^eu 

Bbmyan  was  a  votuminoas  writer,  having  written,  it  U  said,  as  many  books 
as  he  was  years  old.  Of  these,  the  Holy  War  would  have  immortalized  him, 
had  hit  written  nodirog  else.  The  title  of  this  is,  »The  Holy  War  made  \ff 
Kin^  ^fanddal  Tip<m  Diiabolus,  fbr  the  Regaining  die  Metropcdis  of  the  World, 
or  ibe  Losing  and  Retaking  of  Mansoul."  Here  the  &11  of  man  is  typjAed'lrf 
tfie  dsptnito  of  -Ae  flonrisfamg  city  of  A&msoul  by  I>iabofos,  the  enemy  of  its 
v%fcgiiii  sovSrei|gn,'8haddai  or  Jebovah ;  whose  son  Immanuel  recovers  it  aftei^ 
a  tad  ions  siege.  Some  of  his  other  works  are,  <*  Grace  abocmding  to  die  Chief 
at  Siasen,*' being  aaraeooont  of  his  own  life:  MTheDotCrine  of  theLawand 
Chaoeuniblded:"  "ITie  Lilb  and  Death  of  Mr.  Bad  man,"  in  the  ibnn  of  adia> 
iugMu;  gtvhig  an  aooooat  of  the  different  stages  of  a  wicked  man%  Ifcfe,  and 
crafts  miserable  death:  «Tbe  Barren  Fig  Tree,  or  tin  Boom  and  Doiwiifldl 
of  the  fhiitless  Professor:'*  (*One  Thing  is  NeedfU:"  «ADtoconne  tonehing 
Pn^er,"  &c. 

Aia  his  great  work,  and  that  by  which  he  wilt  ever  best  be  known,  te  »  The 
Wgilafts  Piogtess,"  attailegoncal  view  of  the  life  of  a  Christiao,  his  difficnl- 
'tfM,  twnNsllmiti  ansaoragemeiitft  and  ultimate  triumph.  This  work  is  so 
liiiltrmltrkfimni  nn  tn  rnndnr  all  mmmnmiiniinsnisntj-  No  book  has  re- 
iSWl^tftt  Kieb  geiiend  commendatian.  As  to  the  numbet  of  editfons  ikaaoifii 
wYaet  It  has  passed,  it  is  impossible  to  fbtm  a  cotijecturs.  Mr.  fioo^ey  «ldttks 
it  piebaMe  diat «  no  other  book  in  the  English  languftge>  has  obtained  so  cofi- 
iiniit  tud  so  wide  a  sale,"  and  that  **  there  is  no  European  language  iniu 
irhiefa  it  fass  not  been  translated."  Dr.  Johnson,  Cowper,  Soott,  Byion,  Words- 
-woKdi,  BPUthayr  MoaigottAef  y»  hcve  united  to  estel  this  truly  ot^sinal  wovk : 
mrtiMTff,  lii|[f  B  eaighf  Iw^mapied  widi  Hm  ensoHiiams  widk  whish  poets  and 


JUUnUUi*  [MJOt^.  1SL 


Imv%  cMlilMd  to  honor  tMf  €bo9  ^btonoi  ito 

We  will  make  but  one  cztxaot  ttom  the  Pilgrim's  PiogieaB,  es  itis  ia  tb«. 
bttid«  of  almost  evofy  one,  end  that  will  be  the  ease  of 

CHRirriAN  IN  DOUBTine  OAnXB. 

Now  there  was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  lay,  a  castle, 
called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  wfafereof  was  Giant  Despair, 
and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they  now  were  sleeping  i  wherefore  he, 
getting  up  in  the  looming  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  his 
fiekia,  cau^t  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his   grounds. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  bid  them  awake,  and  asked 
them  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did  in  his  ^rounds! 
They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims,  and  that  they  had  loat  tk«nT 
way.    Then  said  the  gfiant.  You  hare  tWa  niriit  tresphssed  on 
me,  by  trampling  and  lymg  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  you  nrast 
go  along  with  me.     So  they  were  forced  to  go,  because  he  was 
stronger  than  they.  They  also  had  but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew 
themselres  in  &ult.    The  giant,  therefore,  drove  tnam  before  him, 
and  put  them  into  his  casde,  in  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty,  and 
stinlung  to  the  spints  of  those  two  men.     Here  th«y  lar  from 
Wednesday  mortting  till  Saturday  night,  without  one  Wt  of  bread, 
or  drop  of  drink,  or  Eght,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  Wtetfe 
therefore  here  in  evu  case,  and  were  far  from  friends  atid  Ac- 
quaintance.   Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had  double  sorrow,  be- 
cause it  was  through  his  unadvised  haste  that  they  were  brought 
intd  this  distress.^ 

Now,  Qiant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  DiiSdence : 
so  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his  wife  what  he  had  done. 


1  111*  pest  SBUttey  «U  iifnaai  Ml  Bft ;  but  be  «M  not  titflli«  ftr  M^  ltt«flir  li^ 
Banyui  u  A  Betertner.  aaulaa«iMMlltBt«rtkl*lntkemhMalNtortlM]lortlkJ 
itoOk  MMNter  la  MMulayt  MlsoilttiaM,  L  42«.  FreoitlM  lattarlvKsaolkviadnettiie  MDqiHm* 
•^**Tta  ityle  of  Bonyaa  todeygl)«talto«Tery  rHUl«r,aBd  tnvalMMa  as  a  atndy  to  erery  person  wko 
VMnt  to  ilHrtn  •  wlio  r^minmwt  otw  Urn  English  lonsnuBO.  Tlie  Toosbirtory  to  the  imoobulary  vt 
the  eoauBon  people.  There  to  not  an  expression.  If  we  except  a  few  teduilcal  terms  of  tUfeolagi 
Whtoh  would  puttle  the  rudest  peasant.  We  hare  obeenred  seveial  pafes  which  do  not  eontsln  a 
single  word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Tet  no  writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  esy. 
For  naagnlfloenee,  Ibr  pathos,  fbf  ▼ehement  exhortaOon,  tar  MMle dlaqiMtloA,  fbr  every  pipits  of 
the  poet,  the  ontor,  and  the  d»ria«,  ttto  hniasTj  illiiliKr.  tK  mtrnt  if  pHln  ill  111— .  UMiiir 
*8t]y  soOctaot.  Theretotwhaaliteo«rlllan«naenvhtohwBYro«ldaar«adflritNw<hft*Me«r 
Che  nnpottutad  Bngltoh  tongwfe^  no  book  whioh  shows  so  weU  how  rich  that  Janguaye  to  In  tta  own 
proper  wealth,  and  how  llttJe  It  has  been  ImproTed  by  all  that  It  has  borrowed.**  And  again:  "Vo 
are  not  afraid  to  say,  thati  tboui^  there  were  many  clever  men  In  Bn^nd  during  the  totter  bsV  o€ 
the  serentoenth  century,  there  were  only  two  minds  which  possessed  the  knatlnattve  fhestty  *■  • 
very  eminent  degree.  One  of  those  minds  produced  the  *  Varadtoe  Loat,'  the  other  the  *ni^lK*a 
frogret*.*** 

•  «*Wbatlthe»ehl«hlyftt*ortdeinMtaaMUiDo«Mtnff<toallef  Iaa|iirtli.aflBr1iwlttUai<fci 
ib  fu*  la  tha  imr  «f  aainttoiw  nn  w  a»iiy  fMrliMa  tMn«i  l9  tb9  iiai^  eiqrartMNtod  so  nia^ 
ftaee  and  love  of  tbslr  Lord,  and  havtas  so  often  proved  hU  toithfuinass,  yet  after  an  thto  to  c«t 
into  Doubting  Castle  I    Is  not  thto  sttange  f   No,  It  to  common  t  the  atrongeat  Christians  srs  Nahto  •» 
err,  and  get  out  or  U*  wayt  fltod  ttom  to  he  haaet  with  vOTy  RTiat  and  dUtnasiiv  4oiMs.* 


t^-wikv  lliiit  lie  bad  ukBft  a  €(mpfo  of  pmonen  and  cast  tl^ 
his  dongeoD,  fc»r  tieapassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  her 
alao  what  he  had  hest  to  do  further  to  them.  So  she  asked  him 
what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  were  hound, 
and  he  told  her.  Then  she  counaelled  hiro,  that  when  he  aroae 
in  the  momuig,  he  shooM  heat  them  without  mercy.  80  when  he 
asoae»  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crah-tree  cudgel,  and  goes  dowa 
iolo  the  dungecm  to  them,  and  there  first  falls  to  rating  them  as  if. 
they  were  d^[s,  although  they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste  i 
then  he  fedls  upcm  them,  and  heats  them  fearfully,  in  such  sort 
that  they  were  not  able  to  help  themselves,  or  turn  them  upon  the 
floor.  This  dcme,  he  withdraws,  and  leaves  them  there  to  condole 
their  misery*  and  to  mourn  under  their  distress :  so  all  that  day 
they  spent  their  time  in  nothing  but  sighs  and  bitter  lamentaticms^ 
The  next  night  she  talked  with  her  misband  about  them  further* 
and  ondentanding  that  they  were  yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to 
coaneel  them  to  make  away  with  themselves.  So  when  morning 
was  OQpie,  he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per* 
oeivinff  them  to  be  very  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he  had  given, 
them  me  day  before,  he  told  them,  that  since  they  were  never  like 
to  cone  oat  of  that  pl^ce,  their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  tor 
make  an  end  of  themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison :. 
For  why,  aaid  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  attended 
with  so  much  bitterness  ?  But  they  desired  him  to  let  them  go  ; 
With  which  he  lodced  ughr  vpon  them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had 
doubtless  made  an  end  of"^  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one 
of  hia  fits*  {{^  he  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  into  fits,) 
and  kMt  fcnr  a  time  the  xise  of  his  hands :  wherefore  he  withdrew* 
and  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider  what  to  do.  Then  did  the  pri* 
MicuB  nananlt  between  themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  his 
eenneej  -er  w> :  and  thus  the^  began  to  disoourse  :-* 

Chr,  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  do  ?  The  life  that 
we  now  hve  is  miaazable.  For  my  pact,  I  know  noi  whether  it  is 
best  to  live  thus,  or  dis  out  of  hand*  ^  My  soul  chooseth  Strang 
hng  rather  than  Hfe,"  and  the  crave  is  more  easy  for  me  than  this 
dungeon  1  .  Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  ^nt  ? 
•  .fliyff.  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and  death  would 
be  ftff  mere  welcome  to  me,  than  thus  for  ever  to  abide ;  but  let 
^  US  ooaisidef,  the  Liord  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  going  hath 
ssid*  ^  Thou  shah  do  no  murder ;"  no,  not  to  any  mair s  person ; 
■mdh  mere  then  are  we  forbidden  to  take  his  counsel  to  kill  our- 
selves. Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but  commit  murder  aa 
I  is  own  body  ;  but  for  one  to  kill  himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul 
tdf  once*  And,  moveover,  my  brother,  thcni  talkest  of  ease  in  the 
gmire ;  but  hast  thou  forgotten  the  hell,  whither  for  certain  the 
ravirdevQTa  ^o !  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life.  And  let 
X 


ts  consider,  again,  that  aH  la\ts  are  Aot  ifi  tb^  baikd  \^  Qtliftl!^ 
spair :  others,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  hnre  been  taken  by  bfm 
as  well  as  we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  c^  his  hafnds.  f^lro 
knows  but  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  may  c«ttsi»  thaft  XMtim 
Despair  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or  olber,  lie  may  fei^el 
to  lock  us  in ;  or  that  be  may  in  a  short  time  hare  anodie)*  of  hk 
fits  before  us,  and  may  lose  the  use  of  his  liinbs  ?  and  if  ^Ver  litet 
should  come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  I  am  resblved  to  pllKsk  ^ 
&e  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost  to  get  fVom  Uiid«r  m 
hand.  I  was  a  fod  that  I  did  not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  hw^ 
erer,  my  brother,  let  us  be  patient,  and  endure  aWhile :  tti6  tkM 
riiay  come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  liM  tie  neft  %» 
owr  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hopeful  at  ptmtfbt  M 
moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ;  sb  tlrty  continued  lojtether  (ia 
the  dark)  that  day  m  their  sad  and  ddeAil  conditlota, 

WeH,  towards  the  erening,  the  giant  goes  down  into  the  d«ft« 
^on  again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had  taken  his  eoul»6l  \  but  WkiH 
ne  came  there  he  found  them  afiye ;  and  truly,  alive  was  ltt(  to 
How,  what  for  want  of  bread  and  watet,  and  by  ¥easM  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beAt  them,  th^  could  do  iiltle  but 
breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them  alfre ;  at  whkh  he  M  iMi' 
a  grieyous  rage,  and  told  them,  that  s^ing  they  hM.  di^bsyed  hi* 
counsel,  it  should  be  worse  wiA  them  thin  if  uiey  had  tiet«r  beea 
bom. 

At  this  they  trembled  gt^atly,  and  I  think  that  ChHs^HA  fitt 
into  a  swoon ;  but  coming  a  little  to  himself  again,  th^sy  T«il«#«d 
their  discourse  about  the  giant's  counseV,  and  whether  yet  they 
had  best  take  it  or  no.  now.  Christian  again  seem^  to  be  Amp 
doings  it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  foMo^e^  ^*— 

3Hope.  My  brother,  said  he,  rememberest  thou  inot  iMT  ymUMt 
thou  nast  been  heretofore  ?  Apoilyon  could  not  ctvak  lAno&i  mm 
could  all  that  thou  didst  hear,  or  see,  or  feel  in  the  Valley  9i  the 
Shadow  (ft  Deai!h:  what  hardships,  terror,  and  aifiaaemett  hast 
thou  already  gone  through,  aonl  art  thou  now  iHfthin^  bf«t  fcarf 
Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dun|;eon  with  thee,  a  to  weaker  nwn 
by  nature  than  thou  art ;  also  this  giant  has  wounded  me  ee  well 
as  thee,  and  hath  also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water  from  ny  weot^ 
and  with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  light.  But  let  t»  elewate  -m 
little  more  patience:  remember  how  thou  playedst  the 


Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neither  afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cage, 
nor  yet  of  bloody  death  ;  wherefore  let  us  (al  least  to  avoid  tkum 
shame  that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  bear  up  wit^ 
patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the  giant  and  his  wife  beinn 
a-bed,  she  asked  concerning  the  prisoners,  and  if  they  had  taVi^B^ 
his  counsel ;  to  which  he  replied,  They  are  sturdy  rogues ;  tl^ey 


ohm*  uAef  lo>bf9»  itU  twcdsbiftf  Uiaat  to  joake  eway  vntk  them- 
miff^a,  Tbm  mid  sbt.  Take  theoK  wio  th,e  castk-yard  to-mor- 
lawiuid  8Ik>w  them  the  boneaaad  ^Ua  pf  those  thou  haat  already 
dMpaldMod,  aad  make  them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end, 
then  wUi  alea  teav  tbeim  in  pieces^  as  thou  heat  do4»e  their  fellowa 
befioiethem* 

file  whoa  the  meming  was  come,  the  giant  goes  to  them  again, 
9md  ndcea  them  into  the  castle-vard,  and  ahows  them  as  his  wife 
had  hidden  him.  Theae»  said  he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are, 
oaae :  aai  they  txespaaacMl  in  my  grcmnds,  as  you  have  done : 
wmii  wJben  I  thiongfatfit,  I  toiie  them  in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten 
iafftl  will  4o-yeu;  go,  get  ye  dowQ  to  your  den  again;  and  with 
than  he  heat  them  all  the  way  thither. 

They  ky,  thevelbm,  aU  day  on  Saturday  in  a  lamentable  case, 
^  belore.  Now,  when  nigiU  was  come,  and  when  Mrs.  Piffi* 
dnKwawL  her  huaband  the  giant  were  got  to  bed,  they  he^an  to 
omewlbeirdiioowaeortheir  pneonexsi  and,  withal,  the  old  gian| 
irandered  that  he  could  neitheiF  by  his  blows  nor  counsel  bring 
them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his  wife  replied,  I  fear,  said  she, 
that  th^  live  in  hope  that  some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that 
they  have  picklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  they  hope 
to  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear  ?  said  the  giant ;  I  will 
theiefore  search  then\  in  the  momii^« 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they  began  to  pray,  and 
mmtiom^  in  pnysf  tiU  ahnoat  break  of  day.* 

NoKF,  a  httle  betoe  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as  one  half 
amated,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech :  What  a  fool  (quoth 
he)  am  I  thps  to  lie  ii)  a  stinking  dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well 
walk  a|  lih<?]cty !  I  have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that 
wiU»  I  am.  peisuadedj  open  any  lock  in  Douhti^g  Castle.  Then 
milk  Jbkpejy ,  That^s  g^oA  newsk  good  hrother  s  {wck  it  out  of  thy 
hiwiniaailiyJ? 

•Thai  ChiMtiaii  piulad  it  out  ol  his  bosom,  and  begatt  to  try  at 
lk»  duBffeon-decnr,  whose  belt  (as  he  turned  the  key)  gave  back, 
and  the  vtm  flew  open  with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopefal  both 
came,out«    Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  ipto  the 

-  UNI     pml$A     I   MH  WIM'I  '  --T'         -  ^  'yr    ..    t   .      i  '  '     »  ,   ■  ■  *     ■  ■ 

i  «««af- »i«  lMiie«4f  f«^i9*«.9cq4^  %itt»}^^#  q^9w^^ 
4fntfMf■MHPlB•.^rl'  TV-  M>9d,t^  ]fe  9fl0iP%  T^  «F«  ejtkoited,  'I  will  Uiat  men  pnj 
^^nivhRBP^  «tt|^fnii<4P^I^^^'  ltUi)r.U*(r  We qm be I9  no plaoe  but qpd  cap hMr;  nor  In  any 
fliapPI|<f«qpbiitbodl«ah]e  t9«MlverCk«ii|.  And  be  aunred,  wliea  tte  iptrlt  of  pmyer  oomeib 
4rfl««iMa»linlihattead.  •ottwaiken.'' 
'e  'Wiwlmw  pro«iige>  VkeyrowteaofeodteOlirMaiv  thelUborMdH  uiAtbe  vriekenen  of 
gfcew  eft4o  w  netfeot  qod'»«wt  mndpteekaia  pmmiiw  In.  Chgiit  Jewa,  whn>  dotiUbt 

rlmtMCmtmniU9*1thfm10kdmmMMfti^i^f^i^l^i^Vwmw\mfm^mr 
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caatle-yafdy  attd  witk  hk  key  opened  t^at  doer  ska.  After,  h« 
went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  must  be  opened  too ;  bwit  that  loeJc 
went  Tery  hard,  yet  ^e  key  did  open  k*  Then  they  throat  open 
the  door  to  make  their  eacape  with  speed ;  but  Uuit  gaie,  as  it 
opened,  made  afnch  a  cracking,  that  it  waked  GKant  Def^airv  who, 
hjistily  rising  to  pursue  his  prisoners,  felt  his  limbs  to  &il ;  for  hit 
fits  took  him  agam,  so  that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after  them. 
Then  they  went  on,  and  came  to  the  king's  highway,  and  so  were 
safe,  because  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  orer  the  stile,  they  begw  to  cqb- 
trire  with  themselves  what  they  should  do  at  that  stile  to  pref«ofc 
those  that  should  come  after  from  fttUinff  into  the  haiuk  ^GKaal 
Despair.  So  the^  consented  to  erect  there  a  piUar,  and  to  en- 
grave upon  the  stile  thereof  this  sentence :— ^  Over  this  stile  is 
the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant  Despair,  who 
despiseth  the  King  of  the  Celestial  Country,  and  seeks  lo  destsoy 
hk  holy  pilgrims."  Many,  therefore,  that  followed  afteiv  rsad 
what  was  written,  and  escaped  the  dangeir.^ 


ROBERT  BARCLA.T.    1648—1600. 

RoaxBT  Babc^t,  the  dkrtngnithfid  writer  of  tfaa  SoaOj  of  FiMad%  was 
bom  in  Elgitishiro,  in  tbe  wxth  of  Sootlaiid,'  aooiheaat  of  die  Jl(a«|r  SdA, 
Deoember  23, 1648,ofahigfaly  leqpeetable&iiiily.  AAor  reoeiving  tbe  nvii- 
ments  of  his  ediMsation  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  porsue  his  stodiet 
under  the  direotxon  of  his  uncle,  who  was  rector  of  the  Soots*  College  in  that 
capital.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  might  have  proved  perma- 
nently iqjurions,  had  not  young  Barclay  been  posseesed  of  the  strioieat  moial 
principles,  and  the  highest  sense  of  filial  obligation:  Ibrhe,  by  his  depertneat 
and  character^  had  endeared  himself  so  a>  his  uaole  that  he  ofiend  t»  wmkm 
him  his  heir,  and  to  settle  a  huge  estate  immediately  vpoDk  him,  if  he  wouUl 
remain  in  France.  But  his  father,  knowing  that  his  son  was  MrnB^ly  ioolioad 
to  join  the  Papal  chuich,  directed  him  to  return  home.  He  did  not  hesitate 
between  what  teemed  interest  and  duty,  and  at  once  abandoned  all  his  pros- 
pects of  wealth  and  aggrandizement,  to  comply  with  his  &dier*s  wishiea. 
Such  filial  obedience  is  never  left  without  a  wimess.  In  Bamlajr's  case  the 
blessing  that  attended  it  was  most  signal.  Had  he  remained  In  Fmnoe, 
tliough  his  wealth  might  have  surrounded  him  with  a  crowd  of  flatterers^  In 
all  probability  he  would  never  have  been  known  after  his  death.  But  he  il- 
lumed, and  gained  a  world-wide  fiime.  He  returned,  and  became  ^ne  ableel 
expounder  of  a  sect,  that  ae  ated  has  taken  the  lead  of  all  otliers  in  three  f 
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ndbjedtBy  inseparably  ecmnectod  wi&  praOkal^  CSmstianftf,— fetempenmoe, 
SlaTery,  aii4  War.« 

▲  flbovt  tiBie  faaftM  Tomig  Baiolaf  leftFianee,  hiB  i)uh«r  kad  been  ooa- 
ipaftod  toifeS'iziBWB  and  ptaaoiples  of  a  sect  which  bwl  existed  only  ten  yean 
-4]^.Qaakeia»  On  hU  retnxB,  Bobert,  after  giving  to  the  subject  a  degree  of 
tbouight  and  inTestigation  ahnost  beyond  his  years,  ibllowed  the  example  of 
his  i&ther,  though  only  nineteen.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
history ;  and  seeing  how  much  the  Friends  were  misunderstood  and  abused, 
he  wrote  seTeral  works  in  their  deftnoe,  and  in  explanation  of  their  princi- 
pliM,  Ittt  the  great  wade  OCT  wfakh  his  feme  resta  ia  entitled  *(An  Apology 
fix  -Ae  ttQ»  GfaxiMiaa  DiviBiiy,  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and  practised  by  tha 
PrnpU  caUad,  in  scorn,  Qoakem'^  The  effect  produced  by  this  able  work 
•oom  becam  Tisibie,  for  it  proved  beyond  dispute  that  this  proscribed  sect 
professed  a  system  of  theology  that  was  capable  of  being  defended  by  strong, 
if  not  unanswerable  arguments.  Some  portions  of  this  work  became  the 
subject  of  very  animated  controversy,  not  in  England  only,  but  on  the  conti- 
nent This  ocea^oned  Bart;lay  to  appear  again  in  defence  of  his  prinoiplea. 
H»«tto  wnm  t»  vSndieate  the  internal  arrangements  and  go^namment  of  tha 
Fnands.  He  wrote,  besides,  two  tiaatiaas  on  Peace,  declaring  his  opinion  that 
all  war  Is  indefensible,  on  account  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle  of 
amveraal  benevolence.  One  of  these  he  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
several  princes  of  Europe,  then  assembled  at  Nimeguen. 

«  The  latter  years  of  Robert  Barclay's  life  were  spent  in  the  quiet  o{  his 
fiunUy,  in  which  his  mild  and  amiable  virtues  £>und  their  happiest  ^here  of 
exercise.  He  died  Oetober  3, 1690,  in  the  forty-seoond  year  of  his  age— the 
prime  of  life— his  death  having  been  occasioned  by  a  violent  fever,  whioh 
COM  0tk  tnmkediaiely  after  his  retom  from  a  rehgious  visit  in  some  paits  of 
ftft'^lun^.  HiB  moral  diazaciiar  was  free  from  every  reproach,  and  his  tempar 
was  ao  woU  regulated,  that  he  was  never  seen  in  anger.  In  all  the  relations 
of  lUa,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  was  oonspicuons  for  the 
excfveise  of  those  vtrmes  which  are  die  best  test  of  right  principles,  and  the 
moiC  aaeqnivocal  proof  of  dieir  practical  fnAaence*** 

TbB  IMlowtAg  is  a  part  of  the  Dedication  of  his  great  woik,  the  «  Apology," 
Icf  Ckatlea  Q.  It  haa  been  justly  praised  fer  its  high  and  fearlesa  tone  of 
CtoiiiAm  feMblUness  and  independent  truth ;  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it 
wmtf  sriitten.  and  published  in  times  of  great  lioentiousnesB,  and  servility  to  die 
raigniiii:  monarch. 

DEDICATION  TO  CHARLES  SBCOXD. 

As  it  IS  Inconsistent  with  the  truth  I  bear,  so  it  is  iar  from  me 
to  nse  this  epistle  as  an  engine  to  flatter  thee,  the  usual  design  of 
Buch  works :  and  therefore  I  can  neither  dedicate  it  to  thee,  nor 

L— It  otMrthaaiwmeUMltoofmy  worthf  **  Hesltall  reward  eruT  oMUi  Meordlng  to  tals 
.XTLS7.  **IiiMniidiM7eteTepoini|tiintooD«of  Uiekas^yehftvesovB  itmito 
.  XXV.  40.  **Te  s«e  then  bow  that  by  works  a  man  Is  Jnsttfled,  and  not  by  fldth  only:*' 
ftg^^m  U.  M*  "mmt  doth  tlie  Lord  rcqntre  of  tbee  toot  to  no  jnatty,  and  to  lov«  meroy,  and  to 
«f«K  ■«a«tdr  waft  t&r4«4i^  >tltsbtl.a  *«lfa»aitiib*»ra«aori 
^nOunA  worka,  then  works  are  uauumut  is  SmmmttrnJ*   aiiiiilii. 

I  ttarem  great  aconnea  of  the  bmnan  raee^  wkMh  mm'Atmm  man  mam  avaiff  thtai 
BBBao,andthewa>r»arenioetdaunetrteBByopyeaedtathapf1nrtpl<ea 
I  to  bMDg  xnics  on  earth  and  •oaifr'wiu  to  MMk" 
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cxftTe  thy  patronage,  aa  if  thereby  I  might  hare  mate  eonfideace 
to  present  it  to  the  world,  or  be  more  hopeful  of  ita  auoceaa.  To 
Qod  alone  I  owe  what  I  have,  and  that  more  iromedialely  ia  ntt* 
ters  spiritual,  and  therefore  to  Him  alone,  and  ta  the  aerrtce  of 
His  truth,  I  dedicate  whatever  work  He  brings  forth  in  me,  to 
whom  only  the  praise  and  honor  appertain,  whose  truth  needs  not 
the  patronage  of  worldly  princes,  His  arm  and  power  being  that 
alone  by  which  it  is  propagated,  estabhshed,  and  confirmed.  *  * 

There  is  no  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  experimentally  testify 
of  Qod*s  providence  and  goodness ;  neither  is  there  any,  wko  ralai 
so  many  free  people,  so  many  tree  Christians;  which  thing 
renders  thy  government  more  honorable,  thyself  more  consider- 
able, than  the  accession  of  many  nations  filled  with  slavish  and 
superstitious  souls. 

Than  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adveraity ;  thou  knowest 
what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native  coontrv,  to  be  ovetraled,  as 
well  as  to  nile  and  sit  upon  the  throne ;  and  being  oppreaaed,  thoa 
hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor  is  to  both  Qod  and 
man :  *  if  after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou  doit 
not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  Him,  who 
remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself  to  fdlo^r 
It^  and  vanity ;  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation. 

Against  which  snare,  as  well  as  the  temptation  of  those  that 
may  or  do  feed  thee,  and  prompt  thee  to  evil ;  the  meat  eju>dkBt 
and  prevalent  remedy  will  be,  to  apply  thyself  to  that  Ugfat  of 
Christ,  which  shineth  in  thy  conscience,  which  neither  caa  nor 
will  flatter  thee*  nor  sufler  thee  to  be  at  ease  in  thy  sins ;  but  doHh 
and  will  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with  thee,  as  thoee  that  ana 
followers  thereof  have  ako  done. 

God  Almighty,  w1k>  ^th  ao  signally  Utherto  visited  thee  with 
His  Ibve,  so  touch  and  reach  thy  heart,  ere  the  day  of  thy  viailatian 
be  expired,  that  thou  mayest  eflectually  turn  to  Him,  ao  as  to 
improve  thy  place  and  station  for  His  name.  So  wiaheth^  «o 
prayeth, 

Thy  faithful  friend  and  subject, 

Robert  Basciat. 

AGAINST  TtrUBS  OF   HONOR. 

We  affirm  positively,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  either 
10  pve  or  receive  these  titles  of  honor,  as  Your  Holinesst  Tout 
Majestyf  Your  Excellency,  Your  Eminency,  &c. 

1 A  ttuHn  muUmtmi  wa.  wgrtti A  ky  waUMn  Yteckaey,  UitlieliMTlud  Hone  of  Juiwftu  ■  te 
irn:  *«It  wm  Dotdo  that  to  vau  Ilk*  tWiittihir»  and,  u  atavalioUon,  Act  Un  ■wilw  f^m 
tjiiMM<;  fbonqiitMilfMolrti^t,  Willi  Mbity  tor  om  tms%  and  tghpl  Qppi«MM  ftw  ««k 
MMMMMHy*"  a»»ati%adi>wp*  l^nhlol^  to  to  ktter  to  Ocnwii  Wmhingtoa:  "Mm  H  —f  ^a  •• 
may  041PM  m>  whoa  he  la/m»  V9V^«tkivn  Umt  wtoh  ho  kMixetf  ■homliMrfw." 
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VimUt  beoMHM  ttiese  tktes  are  no  part  of  that  obedience  iMth 
i§  doe  to  magistrtttes  or  superiore ;  neither  doth  the  giving  them 
add  to  or  diroinkh  from  that  stibjeetien  we  owe  to  themi  which 
cmwi^tfl  in  obeying  their  just  and  lawful  Commands)  not  in  titles 
and  designations. 

SecoBolj,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scripture  any  such  titles  are 
Qsedt  either  under  the  law  ot  the  gospel ;  but  that,  in  speaking  to 
kings,  pfinces,  or  nobles,  they  used  only  a  simple  eompellation,  as, 
*K>  King !"  and  that  without  any  further  designation,  save,  per- 
haps, the  name  of  the  person,  as,  ''  O  King  Agrippa,''  Sec. 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Christians  most  frequently  to 
tie  ;  because  the  persons  obtaining  these  titles,  either  by  election 
or  h«feditarily,  may  frequently  be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in 
them  deserving  them,  or  answering  to  them :  as  some,  to  whom  it 
18  wMt  ^Tour  Excellency,^  having  nothing  of  excellency  in 
dbem  t  and  who  ie  called,  **  Your  Grace,'*  appear  to  be  an  enemy 
to  grace ;  ^id  he  who  is  called  "  Your  Honor,"  is  known  to  be 
hase  and  i&^noble.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent, 
ought  to  obhge  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  evil 
good.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  secure  me,  in  so  dcnng, 
ftom  the  just  judgment  of  Qod,  that  will  make  me  count  for  every 
idle  word.  And  to  lie  is  something  more.  Surely  Christians  should 
be  ashamed  that  such  laws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  Grod, 
aiMmld  be  among  them.  «  *  «  « 

Fourthly^  as  to  those  tittes  of  "  Holiness,"  "  Eminency,"  and 
^  Excellency,"  used  among  the  Papists  to  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
Ac. ;  and  **  Grace,"  "  Lordship,"  and  "  Worship,"  used  to  the 
eJex^  among  the  Protestants,  it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usurpa- 
tion*    For  if  they  use  "  Holiness'*  and  "  Grace"  because  these 
tfaiags  ought  to  be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to 
vamp  thttt  peculiarly  to  themselves  T    Ought  not  holiness  and 
gtm^ce^  to  be  in  every  Christian  ?     And  so  every  Christian  should 
may  *•  Your  Holiness,"  and  "  Your  Grace,"  one  to  another.    Next, 
ho^iv'  can  they  in  reason  claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practised 
and  received  by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  whose  suc- 
ces9ars  they  pretend  they  are ;  and  as  whose  successors  (and  no 
otherwise)  themselves,  I  judge,  will  confess  any  hon:r  they  seek 
is  due  to  them  ?    Now,  if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  ad- 
iHitted  such  honor  nor  titles,  how  came  these  by  them  ?     If  they 
gay  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can :  we  find  no  such  thing 
in   the  Scripture.    The  Christians  speak  to  the  apostles  without 
any  such  denomination,  neither  saying,  "  If  it  please  your  Grace," 
m.  yaar  Holiness,"  nor  "  your  Worship ;"  they  are  neither  called 
H^  Lord  Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul;  nor  yet  Master  Peter,  nor 
tiigt^r  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  but  singly  Peter 
and  P^nil :  and  that  not  only  in  the  Scripturo,  but  fcMf  sow©  hunr 
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dxedi^f  yean  after:  so  Uiai  ihia  appeal*  to  ba  a  nutfufeat  fhiit  erf' 
the  apostasy.*  For  if  these  titles  arise  either  from  the  offioe  qi 
worth  of  the  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apoetJes  de- 
served them  better  than  anv  now  that  call  for  them.  But  the  case 
is  plain ;  the  apostles  had  the  holiness,  the  excellency,  the  grace ; 
ana  because  they  were  holy,  excellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither 
used  nor  admitted  such  titles ;  but  these  having  neither  holiness^ 
excellency,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  so  called  to  satisfy  their  ambi- 
tious and  ostentatious  mind,  which  is  a  manifest  token  of  thek 
hjrpocrisy. 

Fifthly,  as  to  that  title  of  ^  Majesty"  usually  ascribed  to  princea, 
we  do  not  find  it  civen  to  any  such  in  the  Holy  Scripture;  but  that 
it  is  specially  and  peculiarly  ascribed  unto  God.  We  And  in  the 
Scripture  the  proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  assuming  this  title  to 
himself,  who  at  that  time  received  a  sufficient  reproof,  by  &  sudden 
judgment  which  came  upon  him.  Therefore,  in  all  the  compella- 
tions  used  to  princes  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
nor  yet  in  the  New.  Paul  was  very  civil  to  Agrippa,  yet  he  gives 
him  no  such  title.  Neither  was  this  title  used  among  Christiana 
in  the  primitive  times. 


ROBERT  BOYLE.    Ifl26— ie92. 


RoBSBT  BoTLX,  tfie  son  of  Rioliazd  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  was  bom  at  las- 
more,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  January  25, 1626.  When  eight  years  of  age  he 
entered  Eton  School,  and  having  pursued  his  studies  there  with  great  succesa 
for  one  so  young,  he  was  sent  with  his  brother  Francis,  who  had  lately  mar- 
ried, to  travel  upon  the  continent  At  Geneva  he  and  his  brother  remained 
for  some  time,  and  pursued  their  studies,  Robert  resuming  his  mathematics,  in 
which  he  bad  been  initiated  at  Eton. 

An  anecdote,  which  explains  the  cause  of  his  first  attention  to  maihemiiiic«| 
Bol^ts,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  it  not  only  indicates  iho 
early  development  of  his  reasoning  powers,  but  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manxker, 
a  general  and  important  feet  in  education.    "V^lien  at  Eton  School,  and  beioTQ 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  while  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  some  ro- 
mances were  put  into  his  hands  to  divert  and  amuse  him.    His  good  habits 
of  smdy  were  thereby  so  weakened,  that  on  his  restoration  to  health  he  found 
it  difficult  to  fix  his  attention  to  any  one  subject    To  recover  his  former  hiLbits, 
he  resorted  to  an  expedient  certainly  reraarkabie  for  one  so  young.    Ho  mp- 
plied  himself  forcibly  to  "  the  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  root^  and  es- 
pecially those  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra  which  so  entirely  exact  tiUa 

1  "The  title  of  Rabbi  corrc»pond8  wtth  Uie  tlUe  •  Doctor  of  Divtatty,*  m  Applied  to  minlstem  oT  tk» 
gospel;  and  so  ftr  as  I  can  m^  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour's  coimnand  Is  Ttoteied  toy  the  iut|»lluM.  «r 
rfOeli  a  tttKaa  it  woaUtaTebeen  by  their  beloff  called  BabbL  It  Is  a  literary  diatlBetloa.  Ifc  «««^ 
aotappraprlaltflypMtiriBtoottaa.  II  makes  a  diatltMUon  amoiv  nlnlsiers.  n  tcads  ta  •n««i^lar 
pride  and  a  aense  of  saperlQrlt>*  In  thOM  who  obtain  It;  andanvy  and  aaenae  oflnflertoclty  la 
Who  do  not;  and  tho  whola  spirit  and  tendency  or  a  b  contrary  to  the 'stmpUctty  ttat  to  tn 
— mISmI  Jta«M^  JMbIm  en  JihttAswb  XxHL  t. 


whdkb  teittd,  ifant  Ami  wnnflihit  cBsCBetkn  or  heedlmiKirt  MoMraiaB  «»  «>  i^ 

1I0W  cor  ttouble,  mad  ra-begia  die  opemtkm.^*  Thit  hiKl  tha  decked  eAoi^ 
It  gave  aleo  a  permanent  ciiieotiDn  to  ina  talents^and  wae  Ike  eammencemeB* 
of  that  series  of  philoflophioal  investigatioiiB  and  discoveries  which  have  ren- 
dered hifl  name  immortaL 

He  quitted  Geneva  in  1641,  and  spent  the  next  winter  in  Florence.  Dur- 
ing bis  stay  in  this  city,  die  fitmous  astrotximer  Galileo  died  at  a  village  in 
ifae  vidnlty.  He  thenoe  visited  Rome,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  and  in  1044  ha 
rammed  widi  his  bvotber  to  England.  He  Ibcuul  that  his  fiither,  who  had 
BittBOived  liom  Ir^and  to  Stalbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  had  recently  died,  and 
that  he  himself  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  manor  at  Stalbridge,  with 
other  property.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  been 
SD^iged  in  study.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  « Invisible  CoV 
lege,"  as  he  eaUs  it,  which,  after  the  Restoration,  became  the  BayRl  Society. 
In  1654  he  took  np  his  residence  at  Qzfbrd,  on  aooount  of  the  Bivorableneas  of 
die  place  id  retirement,  study,  and  philosophical  interoonrse.  During  his  re- 
sideaee  here  he  made  great  improvemants  in  the  air-pimp,  dioogh  he  did  not 
invent  il^  as  scRne  have  stated. 

BotBojle  did  not  devote  all  his  time  to  Nattual  Philosophy:  he  gave  a  por- 
tioQ  of  it  to  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  He  also  took  an  interest  in  every  plan  for  the  circula- 
tkm  of  the  Word  of  Truth,  and  as  a  member  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
1676,  pressed  upon  diat  body  the  duty  of  promodng  Christianity  in  the  East 
Ra  eootinoBd  up  to  the  okxe  of  his  lile  to  devote  himself  to  tha  study  of  phi* 
kaspfay,  and  like  Newton  he  will  ever  be  known  as  a 


fle  died  on  die  30di  of  December,  (Old  Style,)  1691. 

The  writings  of  Boyle  are  very  voluminous^  the  greater  part  being  on  sub* 
leeis  of  mechanical  philosophy ;  though  he  wrote  not  a  few  on  moral  sutgeots.! 
Of  the  latter  are  "Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  j"  "Oc- 
casional Reficctions  on  several  Subjects  -/*  "  Considerations  about  the  Recon- 
dlabteness  of  Reason  and  Religion;"  ••The  Christian  Virtuoso,**  showin|f 
that  «  by  being  addicted  to  experimental  philosophy,  a  man  is  rather  assisted 
dkan  indisposed  to  be  a  good  Christian,"  &c.  As  a  man,  it  is  said  of  him  by 
a  biographer,  that  "his  benevdence,  both  in  action  and  sentiment,  distin^ 
gmahed  bim  from  others  as  much  as  his  acquirements  and  experiments :  and 
diat,  in  an  age  when  toleration  was  unknown."  He  has  been  styled  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  New  or  Experimental  Philosophy,"  but  it  should  always  be  re- 
collected that  Bacon  pointed  out  the  way.  "  The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,"  says 
Mr.  Hughes,*  «  was  the  person  who  seems  to  have  been  deigned  by  nature 
to  succeed  to  the  labors  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary  genius.  Lord  Bacon. 
B^inntimerable  experiments,  he  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  diose  plans  and 
outlines  of  science  which  his  predecessor  had  sketched  out  His  life  was 
apeot  in  the  pur8|tt  of  nature,  through  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  changes, 
■9h1  in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  adoration  of  its  divine  Author." 
>  3umet  sums  up  a  brilliant  eulogium  of  his  character  in  the  following 
*I  will  not  amuse  you  with  a  list  of  his  astonishing  knowledge,  or 
«rhi«  great  performances  in  this  way.    They  are  highly  valued  all  the  world 

t  ns  eSBqMte  irorM  wsre  imtllMieft  tn  XTH  «r  Br.  BIkIs  In  •  vola.  1^ 
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aivw,  wad  his  vmm  k  werprbsre  mewiiflned  witk  fMUFtMilMr  «hMaol«iB  oC- 
Mtpeot  Few  men,  if  any,  have  been  known  lo  have  made  ao  great  a  oom- 
paM,  and  to  have  been  to  exact  in  all  parts  of  it,  as  Boyle." 

THK   8TCDT  OF  NATITKAL  PHIL080PHT   FAVORABLE   TO   RELIGION. 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philosopher,  as  such, 
hath  towards  being  a  Christian,  is,  that  his  course  c^  studies  coo* 
duceth  much  to  settle  in  his  mind  a  firm  beHaf  of  the  eausftwoe, 
and  divers  of  the  chief  attributes,  of  Qod ;  which  belief  is,  in  tkt 
order  of  things,  the  first  principle  of  that  natural  religion  which 
itself  is  pre-re<^uired  to  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  con9&* 
quently  to  that  m  particular  which  is  embraced  by  Chiistians. 

That  the  consideration  ci  the  vastness,  beauty,  and  regular  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  excellent  stiuctora  of  aninatls 
and  plants,  besides  a  multitade  of  other  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  subserviency  of  most  oi  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce  his, 
as  a  rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiffi],  orderly, 
and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system  of  things,  that  we 
call  the  world,  was  framed  by  an  author  supremely  powerful,  wise, 
and  good,  can  scarce  be  denied  by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
considerer.  And  this  is  strongly  ooofirmed  by  experieoce,  wbtck 
witnesseth,  ^at  in  almost  all  ages  and  eouotises  the  geammJdtf  of 
philosophers  and  contemplattve  men  were  persuaded  of  tfae-  esial- 
ence  of  a  Deity,  by  the  consideratioa  of  the  phenomena  <^  the 
nniverse,  whose  fabric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  concluded, 
could  not  be  deservedly  ascribed  either  to  blkid  chance,  or  to  any 
other  cause  than  a  divme  Being. 

The  works  of  God  are  so  worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides 
the  impresses  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were, 
upon  their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  many  more  curious  and  eit- 
cellent  tokens  and  effects  of  divine  artifice  in  the  hidden  and  in- 
nermost recesses  of  th^n ;  and  these  are  not  to  be  discovered  by 
the  perfunctory  looks  of  oscitant  and  unskilful  beholden ;  but  re- 
quire, as  well  as  deserve,  the  most  attentive  and  prjnng  inspection 
of  inquisitive  and  well-instructed  considerers.  And  sometimes  in 
one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not  how  many  admirable  thkigs, 
that  escape  a  vulgar  eye,  and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  by  that 
of  a  true  naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, optics,  cosmography,  mechanics,  and  chemistry.  But  treat- 
ing elsewhere  purposely  of  this  subject,  it  may  hei^  suffice  to  s^. 
that  God  has  couched  so  many  things  in  his  visible  works,  tlil 
the  clearer  light  a  man  has,  the  more  he  may  discover  of  their 
unobvious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  he 
may  discern  tnose  qualities  that  lie  more  obvious.  And  the  mare 
wonderful  things  he  discovers  in  the  works  of  oaturefthe  sbobd 
aitxifiary  proofo  he  meets  with  to  estaUish  aad  eaSoKm  the  aigii- 


meatj  drawn  flom  llie  tmi^rane  and  its  p«Tti>  to  evJKot  tk«i  then 
is  a  Qod  ;  which  19  a  propoflition  of  that  vast  weight  and  import- 
ance, that  it  ought  to  endear  every  thing  to  us  that  is  able  to  con- 
fifm  it,  and  affnd  vm  new  moliYes  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
divine  A«lhor  of  things. 

To  he  told  thataii  ejre  ia  the  organ  of  «iff hi,  and  that  this  is  per- 
fonned  bjr  tba^  &enky  of  the  mind  whiohf  froea  its  Auction,  is 
called  viarve,  wfll  give  a  man  but  a  sorry  account  of  the  instru- 
ments and  manner  of  vision  itself^  <Mr  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
Optfeer  who,  is  the  Scripture  speaks,  **  formed  the  eye."  And 
he  that  esn  take  up  with  this  easy  theory  of  vision,  will  not  think 
it  neoesaanr  to  take  the  pains  to  dissect  the  eyes  of  animsls,  nor 
madf  the  books  of  msthwnaticians,  to  understand  vision ;  andiac- 
eofdsQgly,  wiU  havehnt  mean  tboughls  of  the  contrivance  of  the 
orasR^  am  the  sfaaH  of  the  artificer,  in  conpariscm  of  the  ideas  that 
wm  he  soggestsd  of  both  of  thesi  to  him  that,  being  profoundly 
skilisd  in  anatomy  and  optics*  by  their  help  takes  asunder  tlie 
several  coats,  hnmots,  and  muscles,  of  which  that  exquisite  diop- 
trieai  iDitrament  consista  ;  and  having  separately  considered  the 
ignie,  sise,  fwnsistwiee,  texture,  diapAEUieity  or  opacity.,  situation, 
md  connection  of  each  of  thani^  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole 
eye,  shall  discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admi- 
iMf  this  little  orflsn  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident  beams  of 
hgte,  and  dispose  mm  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  completing 
tiw  Hndy  representation  of  the  almost  infinitely  various  objects 
of  sight. 

It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and  skilful  sera- 
tni^  of  the  works  of  Qod,  that  a  man  must  be,  by  a  rational  and 
nfiective  conviction,  enga^d  to  acknowledge  with  the  prophet, 
that  the  Author  of  nature  is  ^  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent 
m  workittg." 

MSCaUIINATION   NSCS8SAKY   IN   READINO   THE   SCRIPTURES. 

We  should  earefuUy  distinguish  betwixt  what  the  Scripture 
itself  sajTS,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture.  For  we  must 
tx>t  look  upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  Qod  to  men,  or  as  a  body 
^  iaws,  like  our  English  statute-book,  wherein  it  is  the  legislator 
thnt  ail  the  way  spe^dcs  to  the  people ;  but  as  a  collection  of  com- 
posvies  of  very  difiering  sorts,  and  written  at  very  distant  times ; 
nod  of  soeh  ooaaposures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  Qod  (as  St. 
Peter  eatis  them)  were  acted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  both  excited 
sBid  assisted  tiiem  in  penning  the  Scripture,  vet  there  are  many 
olbeis,  besides  the  Author  and  the  penmen,  ''ntiodnced  speaking 
iliesn  Por  Jbesides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Ju4ge6«  Samuel,  £ang8« 
ObamaekB^  the  four  EvangelistSf  the  Acts  of  the  A|K)atlea»  and 


8M  BAxnnu  [wiLLuit^iujHr^ 

ofhef  parts  of  flicrf  pture  that  are  evidentlj  hlatomal,  and  trcmi  l» 
be  80  called,  there  are,  in  the  other  books,  many  passages  diat  de« 
serve  the  same  name,  and  many  others  irherein,  tboagh  they  be 
not  mere  Darratives  of  thmgv  done,  nany  sayings  and  expieasioos 
are  recorded  tbat  either  bebng  not  to  the  Author  of  the  Scripture, 
or  tmist  be  looked  upon  as  sach  wherain  his  saertfaiiea  pemonate 
others.  80  that,  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Soriptnre,  mat  mkf 
prophets,  and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  apeaking,  b«il 
soldiers,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  such  other  sorts  of  persons, 
from  whom  witty  or  eloquent  things  are  not  ^especially  when  they 
speak  ex  tempore)  to  be  expect^,  it  woula  be  very  injurious  to 
impute  to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eioqueacs,  that  may  be  noted 
in  the  expressions  of  others  than  its  Aotlunv  For  tho«Kgfa«  not 
ovily  m  romances,  but  in  many  of  those  that  pass  for  ti«e  historiea, 
the  supposed  speakers  may  be  observed  to  talk  as  w^  as  the  his* 
torian,  yet  that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  introducad  were 
ambassadors,  omtors,  generals,  or  other  .eminent  men  for  parts  aa 
well  as  employments ;  or  because  the  historian  does»  as  it  often 
happens,  give  himself  the  liberty  to  make  speeches  for  them,  and 
dees  not  set  down  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  he  thought  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  oocasions  should  have  said.  Whotasa 
the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  them  truly  professes^  ha?^ 
ing  not  folk)wed  cunningly  devised  faUes  in  what  they  have  writ- 
ten, have  faithfully  set  down  the  sayings,  as  weU  as  actions,  they 
record,  without  making  them  rather  congruous  to  the  conditions 
of  the  speakers  than  to  the  laws  of  truth. 


RICHARD  BAXnreR.    iei5— ie91. 

Fiw  writers  in  the  English  language  have  obtained  a  wider  feme  than  the 
celebrated  non-conformist'  divine,  Richard  Baxter.  He  was  bom  at  Rowdoo, 
a  smaU  village  in  Shropehire,  on  ^e  12th  of  November,  1615.  Bctoir  s^n- 
ootAf  impreflsed  at  an  emrij  age,  it  was  his  great  desire  to  enter  one  of  the 
imiversities,  and  study  Ibr  the  miniitiy.  But  want  of  meant  pievaated  ih» 
amiar,  though  be  waa  enabled  to  reach  the  ultimata  olitject  of  his  wishes^  faj 
studying  with  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Francis  Garbett,  who  conducted  him  through 
a  course  of  theology,  and  gave  him  much  valuable  assistance  in  his  general 
reading.  In  1038  he  received  ordination  in  the  Church  of  Engbmd,  having 
%t  that  time  no  scruples  on  the  score  of  subscription.  In  1640  he  wa«  hiTit^ 
to  preach  to  a  congregation  at  Kidderrainster,  which  invitation  he  aeceptg^ 
and  diere  labored  many  years  with  signal  tnoceet.  Whea  the  dvil  war  Ymnht 
out,  ha  sided  with  the  parliatnent,  and  of  coarse  after  tha  Sailoiatioa  he  had 


*I»Qi»yMfiH|,twaySMPS««»rti»Htil«iwirtew»fCi»rlwn,a>mwM|WMtsi>M»t<tl>aA(Mfc 
of  Vnltermtt7,  whiok  eojolMd  vpo»  every  beaeOoed  penon,  not  only  to  lue  U«  Prayer-book,  b«tt» 
oedare  hie  AMent  and  eoiuent  to  every  part  of  It.  with  many  other  very  Mvere  rMtrtodoas.  it  ^^ 
•heaffcatof  bawahtngatiieetwo  tbOMaad  dlvtnee  firon  tba  palaoftlwXagieh  atanK  vHwat% 

•/•or  I 


IfliSidSOi^  MSSHk  lit 


My  AiiipoC  <iw  wilhnigi  ttot  aWndod  all  th»  mn^^oifonfti^  diirineg.  Oft 
tlie  aocaevioa  of  Jaiiie&  XL*  1<$85,  he  was  arrested  by  a  warrant  from  that  most 
infiunous  of  men,  lord  chief  justice  Jeffries,  fca  some  passages  in  his  ^  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,"  supposed  hostile  to  Episcopacy,  and  was 
tried  for  sedition-  The  brutal  insolence  and  tyranny  of  Jeffries  on  this  trirf 
bare  signalized  it  as  one  of  the  most  diigiaoefal  proceedingfl  on  legal  recxmL 
lie  ttMed  die  part  of  pvoBeontoBr  w  well  as  judge^  insulting  hii  couuel  in  tli* 
oMiiMkflniiaM^  reMng  to  heax  hiB  witDMSflS)  ai^ 
t  \ki0  Aot  of  Jafimxantf  disabled  him  fiooi  banging  him/'  He  was  fined  five 
hoodred  mar]c%  and  sentenced  to  prison  till  it  was  paid.  He  was  confined  in 
prison  nearly  eighteen  months,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  the  fine  remitted. 
The  solitude  of  his  prison  was  enlivened  on  tliis,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  wife ;  for  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  marry 
one  who  eheerfhlty  sabodtted  to,  and  Shared  all  his  sofibrmgs  on  the  wore  of 
oonsoienoe.  He  lived  to  see  that  fistvoraUe  ebaage  in  rofiaeoee  to  leligioas 
toleration  'wfaiofa  commenDed  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  aad  died  on  the  8tb 
of  Beoember,  1691* 

fiaztec  was  a  most  yoUmunous  writer,  above  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
tieatisefl  of  his  being  enumerated.  Two  of  them,  the  «  Saint's  Everlasting 
Rest,**  and  the  **  Call  to  the  Unconverted,**  have  been  extremely  popular,  and 
met  with  a  circulation  which  fbw  other  books  have  attained.  The  learned 
and  unletfned  have  a^e  nnited  to  extol  them,  for  they  are  admirably  adapted 
tO'peMottfof  every  class  and  zaok  in  11£».  The  raasoa  is,  ibey  are  addsswsd 
tt:itaB  Imataiidta  fiieoonsdence,  wbieh  are  oommm  to  aU;  tfaatteyap^ 
pettaip  ta  that  pariiy  of  heart  and  lifo  which  are  indispensable  to  the  happ^ 
oeaa  of  all  j  and  that  they  treat  of  those  eternal  things  ia  which  the  king  and 
the  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have  an  equal  interest.* 

]^xter  lefl  behind  him  a  «  Narrative  of  the  most  Memorable  Passages  of 
bis  Life  and  Times,**  which  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  after  his  death. 
Jx  is  here  we  find  that  review  of  his  reOgioas  opinions,  written  in  the  latter 
pert  of  his  life,  which  Coleridge*  speaks  of  as  one  of  the  most  iemarkab)# 
pieces  of  writing  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  one  of  Br.  Jcdmson's 
&TOirite  books.    The  following  are  some  extracts  firom  it  >— 

EXPERIENCE   OF   HUMAN  CHARACTER. 

I  now  see  tnore  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  than  heretofore 
i  did.  I  see  that  g^od  men  are  not  so  good  as  I  once  thoaght  they 
were,  but  hare  more  imperfections ;  and  that  nearer  approach  and 
faUer  trial  doth  make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and  fanlty  than 
tileir  admirers  at  a  distance  think.  And  I  find  that  few  are  so 
had  as  either  malicious  enemies  or  censorious  separating  profes- 
Bon  do  imagine.  In  some,  indeed,  I  find  that  human  nature  is 
eorrtipted  into  a  greater  likeness  to  devils  than  I  once  thought  any 
on  earth  had  been.  But  even  in  the  wicked,  usually  there  m 
more  for  gprace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify  for  Ood. 
and  holiness,  than  I  once  believed  there  had  been. 
•  I  less  adndre  gilh  of  mierance,  and  bare  profession  of  religion, 

1  llr.XMMflM«wkMMld,tlri««MplMCIotfwrlttegiweMi>«r« 

ft  Bloi^afUft  l^MvMls*  • 


tM  Maim.         [wiuuir  &  lOMt^ 

tlMn  1 0ace  did  $  «ad  hitv«  much  bi««  thftiilf  to  nuHiy  wln^  Inr 
the  want  oi  gifts,  do  make  an  obscurer  prot^skm  than  they.  I 
once  thought  that  ahnost  all  that  could  pray  moyingiy  and  fluently, 
and  talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  saints.  But  experience  hath 
opened  to  me  what  odious  crimes  may  consist  with  high  pzofea-, 
skw  j  and  I  have  met  with  divers  obscure  pewoesf  not  noted  for 
may  txknctdkmry  professaon,  or  forwardness  in  religion,  hoi  oaiy 
to  hve  a  quiet  blameless  life,  whom  I  have  after  knuoA  to  have 
long  lived,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  a  truly  gedly  and  sanctified 
life ;  only,  their  prayers  and  duties  were  by  accident  kept  secret 
from  other  men's  observation.  Yet  he  that  upon  this  pretence 
would  c<»ifound  the  godly  and  the  ungodly,  may  as  well  go  abcmt 
to  lay  heaven  and  hell  togfether. 

DESIRE    OF   APPROBATION. 

I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man,  and  set 
much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than  I  did  long  ago.  I 
am  oft  suspicious  that  this  is  not  only  from  the  increase  <x  self- 
denial  and  humility,  but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  8ur» 
fi»tad  with  human  applause :  end  all  worldly  thmga  appear  most 
vain  and  ttnsatis^tonrt  whrai  we  have  tried  them  oKist.  But 
though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in  the  e&ct,  yet,  as  fiir  as 
I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge  of  man's  nothingness,  and  Ged*s 
transcendent  greatness,  with  whom  it  is  that  I  have  most  to  do, 
and  the  aense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness  of 
eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  eflect ;  which  some  have 
imputed  to  self-coBoeitedness  and  moronty. 

CHARACTKR  OF  SIK  MATTHEW   HALS. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  with  great  rea- 
son. He  was  most  precisely  just ;  ins<xnuch  that,  I  believe,  he 
would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather  than  do  an  unjust 
9fiX :  patient  in  hearing  the  most  tedious  speech  which  ajny  naan 
had  to  make  for  himself:  the  pUlar  of  justice^  the  refuge  of  the 
aobject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of 
his  mi^esty's  government ;  for,  with  some  other  upright  jud^nea* 
be  upheld  the  honor  of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the 
reproach  of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  Every 
man  that  had  a  just  cause,  was  almost  past  fear  if  he  could  bul 
bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize  wheie  he  was  judge ;  for  the  othez . 
judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  Liondon  i  for  "whon 
au  act  was  made  fi»  deciding  all  controver^es  that  hindered  it.  iy^ 
was  the  constant  judge,  who  for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and, 
by  his  prudence  and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  (pcoat  iiqr 
pediments. 


His  gmt  adrantage  fiur  ianocency  waB,  that  he  was  no  lover 
of  riches  or  of  grandeur.  His  garb  was  too  plain ;  he  studiously 
avoided  all  tinnecessarv  familiarity  with  great  persons,  and  all 
that  manner  of  liiring  which  signifieth  weanh  and  greatness.  Ht 
Jrepc  no  greater  a  fisffnily  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a  small  house, 
which,  for  a  pleasant  back  openiii^,  he  had  a  mind  to ;  b«t  caused 
a  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  to  be  the  raaA,  to  know 
ef  me  whether  I  were  wiUing  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would 
meddle  with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without  any 
pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinne  or  visitors ;  bm 
not  without  charity  to  the  poor.  He  continued  the  study  of  phT- 
Bics  and  mathematics  sttTl,  as  his  great  delight.  He  hatn  himself 
written  four  volumes  in  folio,  three  of  whf^  I  have  read,  against 
atheism,  Sadduceeism,  and  infideKty,  to  prove  first  the  I>eity,  and 
then  the  immortality  of  man's  soul,  and  then  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  Holy  Scripture,  answering  the  infidel^s  objections 
agarast  Scripture.  It  is  fltrong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedieos 
far  impatient  readers.  He  said  he  wrote  it  ccily  at  vacant  houHB 
in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditations,  finding,  that  while  he 
wrote  down  what  he  thought  on,  his  thoughts  were  the  easier  ke|](t 
close  to  work,  and  kept  in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  pefsaade 
him  to  publish  them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him,  mos^  about 

the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  pbilosophical  and  foundation 

points,  was  so  edifying,  that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did 

h^  me  to  more  bfi^ht  than  other  men*s  solutions.    Those  who 

take  none  for  religious  who  frequent  not  private  meetings,  dbc., 

took  him  for  an  excellently  righteous  moral  man ;  but  I,  who  heard 

and  read  his  serious  expressions  of  the  concernments  of  eternity, 

and  saw  his  love  to  all  good  men,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his 

life,  thought  better  <^  his  piety  than  my  own«     When  the  people 

ev0w4ed  in  and  out  of  my  house  to  hear*  he  openly  showed  me 

so  great  respect  before  them  at  the  door,  and  never  simke  a  word 

ftgaiBst  it,  as  was  no  smaU  ancooragemetit  to  the  common  people 

to  go  on ;  thoagh  the  other  sort  muttered,  that  a  judge  should 

seexn  so  far  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be  against  the 

law.     He  was  a  great  lameuter  of  the  extremities  of  the  times, 

and  of  the  violence  and  foolishness  of  the  predominant  cler^, 

pnd  a  great  desirer  of  such  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to 

eerrieeaUeness  and  unity.    He  had  got  but  a  very  small  estate, 

thoagh  he  had  long  the  greatest  practice,  because  he  woald  lake 

but  little  nMiney,  and  underfedce  no  mors  busineis  Uian  he  could 

wett  despatch.    He  often  ofiered  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign 

his  phice,  when  he  was  Uttned  for  doing  that  which  he  supposed 

justice. 


THB(n/)O10AL  OONTROTEUmS. 

My  mtod  being  these  many  years  immersed  in  studies  of  this 
UBture,  and  having  also  long  wearied  myself  in  searching  what 
fiuhecB  and  schoolmen  have  said  oi  such  things  before  us,  and  my 
genius  abhorring  confusion  and  equi  vocals,  I  came,  by  many  years* 
fcnger  study,  to  foresee  that  most  of  the  doctrinal  controversies 
among  Protestants  are  far  more  about  equivocal  words  than  matter ; 
and  it  wounded  my  soul  to  perceive  what  work,  both  tyrannical 
and  unskilful,  disputing  clerg3rmen  had  made  these  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  in  the  world  I  Experience,  since  the  year  1643,  till  this 
year,  1676,  hath  loudly  called  me  to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices, 
sidings,  and  censurings  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and 
<k  alf  the  miscarriages  of  my  ministry  and  life  which  have  been 
thereby  caused ;  and  to  make  it  my  chief  work  to  call  men  that 
are  within  my  hearing  to  more  peaceable  thoughts,  afiections,  and 
practices.  And  my  endeavors  nave  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the 
ministers  of  the  county  where  I  lived,  were  very  many  of  such  a 
peaceable  temper;  and  a  great  number  more  through  the  land,  bv 
God's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavors  of  mine)  are  so  minded. 
But  the  sons  of  the  cowl  were  exasperated  the  more  against  me, 
and  accounted  him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary  way. 


JOHN  TILLOTSON.     1630—1694. 


Jomw  TuLOTSov,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  Sowerbj,  in  TaxlB> 
■hire,  in  1630.  His  fiither  was  a  strict  Puritan,  and  carefully  insdUed  his  ovm 
prindples  into  the  mind  of  his  son,  and  in  1647  sent  him  to  Cambridge  to  be 
under  the  tuition  of  David  Clarkson,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine.  AAer 
leaving  college  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Edmund  Prideux,  the  attor- 
ney-general of  CromwelL  In  1661,  one  year  alter  the  accession  of  Chaxles 
TLy  he  compfied  with  the  act  of  nniformity,  and  consequently  soon  lecoiTed 
a  curacy  in  the  Established  Church ;  after  which  he  rose  success!  vety,  through 
the  many  gradations,  till  in  1690  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Ointerlmix. 
He  lived  to  ex\joy  his  new  honors  but  four  years,  dying  in  1694. 

The  sermons  of  Tillotson  are  his  principal  compositions,  and  ao  very  pOfmlaT 
was  he,  in  his  day,  as  a  preacher,  that  a  bookseller  gave  to  his  wido^Mr  two 
&onsand  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright.  They  were  propoeed  to 
divines  as  « models  of  correct  and  elegant  composition,'*  but  they  will  r^t 
quite  bear  such  eulogy.  Perspicuity,  smoothness,  and  verbal  purity  belong  to 
them,  but  they  do  not  possess  much  richness  or  vigor  of  tfiougfat  SilU,  ^ow- 
•▼ert  Ub  wii^Bgs  may  be  read  with  great  pleasure  as  well  as  piofiL> 


1  **The  Mmiona  of  Tin<^M>D  were,  fbr  half  ft  centniy,  more  read  than  any  in  oar  1 
art  Mw  koatM  ateoat  ••  waaCa  papar,  and  hardly  mA  at  an."— Orfha. 

**  MiiiplliMi  ia  tha  gnat  beauty  of  TUiotoon'a  maanw.   Hto  Mtyle  la  alwayi  pw,  lode»i|,  1^4  ^^^ 
ttknma,  bat  aartlaat  and  reariaa;  too  often  IMbto  andkufiild;  with  iMtle  beauty  tn  I 
tioa  9t  hie  awitencae,  whieh  are  lk«qaeBtty  anftnd  to  dn«  ontennaalMMly;     ' 


FAL^   AXD   TKUS   PLBA8UKB. 

Nothing  1*8  more  certain  in  reason  and  experience,  than  that 
every  inordinate  appetite  and  aflection  is  a  punishment  to  itself; 
and  is  perpetually  crossing  its  o>vn  pleasure,  and  defeating  its 
own  satisfaction,  by  overshooting  the  mark  it  aims  at.  For  in- 
stance, intemperance  in  eating  and  drinkin^r,  instead  of  delighting 
and  satisfying  nature,  doth  but  load  and  clog  it ;  and  instead  of 
quenching  a  natural  thirst,  which  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  do, 
creates  an  unnatural  one,  which  is  troublesome  and  endless.  The 
pleasure  of  revenge^  as  soon  as  it  is  executed,  turns  into  grief  and 
pity,  guilt  and  remorse,  and  a  thousand  melancholy  wishes  that 
we  had  restrained  ourselves  from  so  unreasonable  an  act.  And 
the  same  is  as  evident  in  other  sensual  excesses,  not  so  fit  to  be 
described.  We  may  trust  Epicurus,  for  this,  that  there  can  be 
no  true  pleasure  without  temperance  in  the  use  of  pleasure.  And 
God  ana  reason  hath  set  us  no  other  bounds  concerning  the  use 
of  sensual  pleasures,  but  that  we  take  care  not  to  be  injurious  to 
ourselves,  or  others,  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  them.  And  it  is 
very  visible,  that  all  sensual  excess  is  naturally  attended  with  ai 
douUe  inconvenience :  as  it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  it 
begets  bodily  pains  and  diseases :  as  it  transgresseth  the  rules  of 
reason  and  rehgion,  it  breeds  guilt  and  remorse  in  the  mind.  And 
these  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  two  greatest  evils  in  this  world ; 
a  diseased  hody,  and  a  discontented  mind ;  and  in  this  I  am  sure 
I  speak  to  the  inward  feeling  and  experience  of  men ;  and  say 
notning  but  what  every  vicious  man  finds,  and  hath  a  more  lively 
sense  of,  than  is  to  be  expressed  by  words. 

When  all  is  done,  there  is  no  pleasure  comparable  to  that  of 
innocency,  and  freedom  from  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience ; 
this  is  a  pure  and  spiritual  pleasure,  much  above  any  sensual 
defi^ht.  And  yet  among  all  the  delights  of  sense,  that  of  health 
{which  is  the  natural  consequent  of  a  sober,  and  chaste,  and  regn- 
ia  life)  is  a  sensual  pleasure  far  beyond  that  of  any  vice.  For  it 
is  the  life  of  life,  and  that  which  gives  a  gprateful  relish  to  all  our 
other  enjoyments.  It  is  not  indeed  so  vident  and  transporting  a 
pleasitre,  but  it  is  pure,  and  even,  and  lasting,  and  hath  no  guilt 
or  reffret,  no  sorrow  and  trouble  in  it,  or  after  it :  which  is  a  worm 
tibat  in£illibly  breeds  in  all  vicious  and  unhiwful  pleasures,  and 
makes  them  to  be  bitterness  in  the  end. 

STI9BNCB  QV   A  CRSATOR  IN  THB  STRUCTURE   OF  THE   WORLD. 

How  often  might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumUed  a  set  of  letters  in 
a  hagt  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground  before  they  would  fall  into 

UMmmrdm  ■tx«agtta  or  tnbUmlty.    Bnt  notwttlwtondlnf  tbew  d«feota,  mttta  a  eomtani  i«la  of  pM9 
MBM  roM  tbroogti  hl«  works,  todh  an  eamort  tad  wrtow  nmaiier,  aad  m  wnA  mM» 
■  oouteyed  tn  a  ityte  to  pure,  natiiral,  and  lumitetod,  m  wO^ntty  c 
L**.~ jUIr'*  Uctmm  ea  Bhettrk  nd  BeUet  tettrm,  Leet  xK. 
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■n  exact  poem,  yea,  otso  much  as  make  a  good  diaconrae  in  piote  I 
And  may  not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance,  as  this 
great  volume  of  the  world !  How  long  might  a  man  be  in  aprink- 
nng  colors  upon  a  canvas  with  a  careless  hand,  before  they  could 
happen  to  msJce  the  exact  picture  of  a  man  ?  And  is  a  man  easier 
made  by  chance  than  this  picture!  How  long  might  twenty 
thousand  blind  men,  which  should  be  sent  out  from  the  several 
remote  parts  of  ^ndand,  wander  up  and  down  before  they  would 
all  meet  upcm  Salisbury  Plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file  in  the 
exact  order  of  an  army  T  And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be 
imagined,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter  should 
rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. 

EDUCATION.* 

Such  ways  of  education  as  are  prudently  fitted  to  the  particular 
disposition  of  children,  are  like  wind  and  tide  together,  which  will 
make  the  work  go  on  amain  e  but  those  ways  which  are  apph'ed 
cross  to  nature  are  like  wind  against  tide,  which  will  make  a  stir 
and  conflict,  but  a  very  slow  progress. 

The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  must  be  instilled  and 
dropped  into  them  by  such  degrees,  and  in  such  a  measure,  as 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  them:  for  children  are  narrow- 
mouthed  vessels,  and  a  great  deal  cannot  be  poured  into  them  at 
once. 

Young  years  are  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon,  apt  to  be 
moulded  into  any  fashion :  they  are  like  moist  and  soft  clay,  which 
is  pliable  to  any  form ;  but  soon  grows  hard,  and  then  nothing  is 
to  be  made  of  it. 

Great  severities  do  often  work  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  that 
which  was  intended;  and  many  times  those  who  were  bred  up  ia 
a  very  severe  school,  hate  learning  ever  after  for  the  sake  of  the 
cruelty  that  was  used  to  force  it  upon  them.  So,  likewise,  an  en- 
deavor to  bnn^  children  to  piety  and  goodness  by  unreasonable 
strictness  and  ngor,  docs  often  beget  in  them  a  lasting  disgust  aad 
prejudice  against  religion,  and  teacheth  them  to  hate  virtue,  at  the 
same  time  &at  they  teach  them  to  know  it. 

FORMATION  OF  A  YOUTHFUL  *IND. 

Men  glory  in  raising  great  and  magnificent  structui^s,  and  fil^ 
a  secret  pleasure  to  see  sets  of  their  own  planting  grow  up  and 

1  ** AlBil  bow  Bony  cuunpltt  are  now  prMontad  to  our  vmaarf,  ot  Tooof  panom  Cte  vaoai 
•BXiDialy  and  expenalTely  be-acbooIiDMtered«  b&-tatorod,  be4eetured,  any  tblnc  but  bi>oca:^k»* 
who  hare  reoelred  arma  and  ammunttton.  Instead  ot  §kSB,  atrengtlu  and  < 
than  polished;  perttoasly  orer-dTlltsed,  and  moat pKtably  ttneotttvttodt 
to  tte  metbod  dictated  by  nature  taeneU;— to  the  simple  truth,  that,  aa  the  toma  to  aB  < 
wrtetanoei  ao  must  all  troe  and  MYlng  knowledge  proceed  raoM  wmmi;  thnttttttytot 
ported.  Ikl,aialtad  I  but  can  nevar  be  Infused  or  tmpressed.*'~CM>ri»s,  '•rrtnt," 


ftmriBh ;  Imt  it  is  a  gioatar  and  Q>ore  glorioHs  work  to  build  np  a 
man ;  to  see  a  youth  of  our  own  planting,  from  the  small  beginnings 
and  adrantages  we  have  given  him,  to  grow  up  into  a  considera- 
ble fctftane,  to  take  root  in  the  world,  and  to  shoot  up  into  such  a 
height,  and  spread  his  branches  so  wide,  that  we  who  first  planted 
him  may  ounelres  find  comfort  and  shelter  under  his  shadow. 

WORLDLY   INFLUENCES. 

How  easily  are  men  checked  and  diverted  from  a  good  cause 
by  the  temptations  and  advantages  of  this  world!  How  many  are 
cold  in  their  zeal  for  religion,  by  the  £ivor  and  friendship  of  the 
world !  and  as  their  goo<k  and  estates  have  grown  greater,  their 
devotion  hath  grown  less.  How  apt  are  they  to  be  terrified  at  the 
apprehension  of  danger  and  sufierings,  and  by  their  fearful  imagi- 
nations to  make  them  greater  than  they  are,  and  with  the  people 
of  Israel  to  be  disheartened  from  all  future  attempts  of  entering 
into  the  land  of  promise,  because  it  is  full  of  giants  and  the  sons 
of  Anak !  How  easily  was  Peter  frightened  into  the  denial  of  his 
Master !  And  when  our  Saviour  was  apprehended,  how  did  his 
disciples  forsake  him  and  fly  from  him !  and  though  they  were 
eoostaiit  afterwards  to  the  death,  yet  it  was  a  great  while  before 
they  were  perfectly  armed  and  steeled  against  the  fear  of  sufiering. 


HENRY  VAUGHAN.     1621—1695. 


Hmr  Vavokjlv,  the  « Sflmest,'*  as  he  called  hunself;  ftom  that  part  of 
Wales  'Whose  inhabitants  were  the  ancient  SUures,  was  bom  on  the  banks  of 
te  Usk,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1621,  and  in  1638,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
flBtered  Obdbrd.  He  was  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  retiring 
Id  his  heme  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  became  eminent  in 
the  practice  of  physic,  and  was  esteemed  by  scholars,  says  Wood,  «an  inge- 
nious person,  but  proud  and  hunwroutJ'^    He  died  in  1695. 

Taoghan's  first  publication  was  entitled  "  Olor  lscanus,i  a  Collection  of  some 
Select  Poems  and  Translations."  In  his  latter  days  he  became  Tery  serious, 
kftring'  met  with  the  works  «  of  that  biased  man,  Mr.  George  Herbert"  He 
then  published  his  <<  Silex  SdntiUans,'  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  i^jaoula- 
tioosL"  Of  the  poems  of  this  author,  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  rather  too  Beverely, 
when  be  calls  them  die  production  of  "one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  infe- 
noir  offder  of  the  fchool  of  conceit"  True,  he  is  very  oAen  dull  and  obscure, 
and  qpends  his  strength  on  fVigid  and  bombastic  conceits ;  but  occasionally, 
and  especially  in  his  sacred  poems,  he  exhibits  considerable  originality  and 
pictnreeqae  grace,  and  breathes  forth  a  high  strain  of  morality  and  piety.  His 
best  piece,  I  think,  is  the  following  upon 

inrt«ib*'*telMMSw«n.»ttoidUMttv«"Iaeura»"telBff  S»niMdftomIflCi^tteX4^  nana  of 

■     lU  UNWl  ■■urtiif  nriit "   HmmI,  sa  avtlole  on  TanglMa'*  poetry  m  Uie  BstrotpMUve  JtorkWi 


810  TAUttHAV.  [WILLUH  St  UAXT. 

MAMLY  BlSmo  AlfB  PRATBIK. 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 
The  spirit's  duty :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  their  Ood,  as  flowers  do  to  the  son : 
Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  sbalt  thou  keep 
Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day :  there  are  set  awful  hours 

Twizt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
AfVer  sun-rising ;  far  day  sullies  flowers : 

Rise  to  prevent  the  sun;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  spring 

Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hjrmn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  ax.    Canst  thou  not  singi 

0  leave  thy  cares  and  follies !    Go  this  way, 

And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 

Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 

Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine ; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  tiiy  sin. 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries;  the  first,  world's  youth, 

Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future  s  bud. 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truths 

Is  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hidden  food : 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move— they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay ; 

Despatch  necessities;  life  hath  a  load 

Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safoly  may ; 

Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 

Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 

Vaugban's  prose  writings  are  more  easy  and  natural  than  hk  poeHy,  «• 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  beautiful  piece  upon 

THB   PLEASURES   OF   THE   COUNTRY. 

This  privilege  also,  above  others,  makes  the  countr3rm&n  bappyt 
that  he  nath  always  something  at  hand  which  is  both  useful  and 
pleasant ;  a  blessing  which  has  never  been  granted,  either  to  a 
courtier  or  a  citizen  :  they  have  enemies  enough,  but  few  friends 
that  deserve  their  love,  or  that  they  dare  trust  to,  either  for  coun- 
sel or  action.  O  who  can  ever  fully  express  the  pleasures  and 
happiness  of  the  country-life ;  with  the  various  and  dehghtfal 
•ports  of  fishing,  hunting,  and  fowling,  with  guns,  greyhouDds, 
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spaniels,  and  severaJ  aorts  of  seta !  Wkat  oblectation  and  refreah- 
ment  it  is  to  behold  the  green  shades,  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
the  tall  and  ancient  groves ;  to  be  skilled  in  planting  and  dressing 
of  orchards,  flowers,  and  pot-herbs ;  to  temper  and  allay  these 
Wmless  employments  with  some  innocent,  merry  Bong ;  to  as- 
cend sometimes  to  the  fresh  and  healthfni  hills ;  to  descend  into 
the  bosom  of  the  vallejrs,  and  the  fragrant,  dewy  meadows ;  to  hear 
tlie  masic  of  birds,  the  munnure  of  bees,  the  falHng  of  springs,  and 
the  pleasant  discourses  of  the  old  ploughmen.  These  are  the 
Uessings  which  only  a  countryman  is  ordained  to,  and  are  in  vain 
wished  for  by  citizens  and  courtiers. 

The  fbHowing  remarks  upon  the  gnxlt  of  writing  or  publishing  books  of  an 
in^monl  tendency,  it  would  be  well  £at  a  large  number  of  pnbUshers  carefully 
to  lead,  and  seriouely  to  ponder.  Woold  that  they  might  be  governed  by  such 
^OBoeikaat  isntiments  rather  than,  as  they  too  often  seem  tof)e,  by  the  mere 
«»«ideiation  of  profit  or  loes, 

RESPONSIBILmr  OF  EDITORS  AND  PUBLI8HSRS. 

If  every  idle  word  shall  be  accounted  for,  and  if  one  corrupt 
ccmmunication  should  proceed  out  of  our  mouths,  how  desperate 
(I  beseech  you)  is  their  c<Hkdition,  who  all  their  liflstime,  and  out 
of  mere  design,  study  lascivious  fictions ;  then  carefully  record 
uid  publish  them,  that  instead  of  grace  and  life,  they  may  minister 
WD  and  death  unto  their  readers !     It  was  wisely  considered,  and 
piously  said  by  one,  that  he  would  read  no  idle  books ;  both  in 
rogard  of  love  to  his  own  soul,  and  pity  un«o  his  that  made  them, 
for  (said  he)  if  I  be  corrupted  by  them,  their  composer  is  immedi- 
s^y  a  cause  of  my  ill,  and  at  the  day  of  reckoning  (though  now 
icad)  must  give  an  account  for  it,  because  I  alh  corrupted  by  his 
bed  example  which  he  left  behind  him.    I  will  write  none,  lest  I 
bort  them  that  come  after  me ;  I  will  read  none,  lest  I  augment 
his  punishment  that  is  gone  before  me.    I  will  neither  write  nor 
i^ead,  lest  I  prove  a  foe  to  my  own  soul :  while  I  live,  I  sin  too 
much ;  let  me  not  continue  longer  in  wickedness  than  I  do  in  life. 
'  It  is  a  sentence  of  sacred  authority,  that  he  that  is  dead,  is  freed 
fiwn  shi,  because  he  cannot,  in  that  state,  which  is  without  the 
body,  sin  any  more ;  but  he  that  writes  idle  books,  makes  for  him- 
self another  Dody,  in  which  he  always  lives,  and  sins  (after  death) 
«s  fast  and  as  foul  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life ;  which  very  consider- 
AtioQ  deserves  to  be  a  sufficient  antidote  against  this  evil  disease. 


29* 
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SIR  WnXIAM  TEMPLE.     1628—1698. 

WnuAM  TmwiM,  otherwise  Sir  William  Temple,  an  eminent  statesman 
and  writer  of  his  day,  was  bom  in  London,  1628,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  After  spending  about  two  years  at  the 
wnivmSfi  he  spent  six  years  in  traTelling  upon  the  continent,  and  returning 
ki  1664,  be  married  and  lived  in  privacy  under  the  Protectorate,  declining 
all  office :  but  soon  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  U.  bestowed  a  baronetcy 
upon  him,  and  appointed  him  English  resident  at  the  court  of  Brussels.  He 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  governor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  with  great 
^11  brought  about,  in  1668,  the  celebrated  "triple  alliance^'  between Englknd, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  which  fi>r  a  time  checked  the  ambitious  career  of  Louis 
XIV.  Here,  too,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  young  Prince  of  Orange, 
afterwards  William  IIL  of  England. 

His  subsequent  public  employments  were  nimieroas;  but  when  he  dis- 
oovwed  that  Charles  deteimined  to  govern  without  his  Parliament,  he  quit- 
ted the  court  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  his  bouse  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond, 
in  Surrey,  whence  he  sent  by  his  son  a  message  to  his  ms^esty,  stating  that 
« he  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  as  good  a  subject  as  any  in  his  king- 
doms, but  would  never  more  meddle  with  public  aflkirs."  From  this  period 
he  lived  so  retired  a  life,  that  the  trsnsacticDS  which  brought  about  the 
Revolntkxi  of  1688  were  unknown  to  him.  After  the  abdication  of  James, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  pressed  him  to  become  secretary  of  state,  but  ooold  not 
prevail  upon  him  to  accept  the  post  He  died  in  1698,  at  the  'age  of  sixty 
nine. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist,  chiefly,  of  short  miscellaneous 
pieces.  His  longest  productions  are,  "Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,'*  composed  during  his  first  retirement  at  Sheen ;  and  an 
**  Essay  on  the  Original  aitift  Nature  of  Government"  Besides  several  political 
tracts  of  temporary  interest,  he  wrote  "Es8a3rs"  on  "Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning;**  the  "Gardens  of  Epicurus;**  "Heroic  Virtue;**  "Poetry;**  and 
"Health  and  Long  Li^.'* 

B[is  "  Essay  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning*'  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  literary  controversies  which  have  occurred  in  England.  In 
it  he  maintained  the  i>osition,  that  the  ancients  were  &r  superior  to  the 
modems,  not  in  genius  only,  but  in  learning  and  science.  After  citing  many 
works  of  the  ancients  to  sustain  his  position,  he  adduced  die  <*  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,*'  ^  which  he  declared  genuine,  and  ventured  to  pionounee  them  na 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity.  This  led  to  a  publication  of  a  new 
editk>n  of  them  at  Oxford,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Boyle,  as  editor.  Im- 
mediately appeared  "A  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalarisi**  by  iSbmt 
celebrat^  critic  and  profound  Greek  scholar,  Richard  Bentley ;  clearly  shonr- 
ing  them  to  be  a  forgery.  Then  appeared  "  Bentley*s  Dissertation  Examined^^ 
ostensibly  by  Bojrle,  but  really  by  Atterbury,  Smalridge,  Aldrich,  and  other 
Oxford  divines;  which  seemed  to  give  the  Boyle  party  the  advantage^  till 
Bentley  published  his  rejoinder,  which  showed  such  depth  and  extent  of  1 
ing,  and  such  powers  of  reasoning,  as  completely  prostreted  all  his  < 
nists.    But  what  could  not  be  done  by  argument,  was  attempted  to  be  • 

1  Pfailuii  WM  a  tjnnt  at  AffrifcntuiiH  in  Sldly,  who  flourbticd  mor*  thui  ftve  himdrad  y 
Mta*  QmUL  Tte  SptatlM  wbich  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  utterly  worthlCM  In  a  Utenry  j 
nf  vltw,  wart  pro^aDly  writtan  by  Mnia  rhetorician  or  eophlet  In  Uie  Ume  of  the  Caeare. 


hf  ridioale,  and  Pope,>  Swift,  Garth,  l^fiddleton,  and  otbers  came  inio  the  field. 
Id  the  use  of  this  weapon,  Swift,  of  oouiae,  proved  the  ablest  champion,  and 
in  that  work  of  infinite  humor,  entitled  **  The  Battle  of  the  Books,^  be  not 
onljr  ridicaled  Bei^v,  but  also  his  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Wotton,  who  had 
qpposed  Temple  ^^  treatise,  entitled  <*  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning/^ 

tt  Sir  William  Temple,"  says  Br.  Bbur,  « is  another  remarkable  writer  in  th» 
Style  of  simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  oorrectneas,  he  riiwt  a  degree 
above  Tillotson ;  though  ibr  correctness  he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  Ail  is 
easy  and  flowing  in  him;  he  is  exceedingly  harmonk>us;  smoothness,  and 
wist  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  his  manner; 
relaxing  sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  and 
remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has  stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively 
impression  of  his  own  character." 

FLSA8URBS  OF  A  EURAL  LIFE. 

For  my  own  part,  as  the  country  life,  and  thn  fart  of  it  more 
particixlarly,  (namely,  gardening,)  were  the  inclmation  of  my 
youth  itseu,  so  they  are  the  pleasure  of  my  age ;  and  I  can  truly 
njf  thai  among  many  great  employments  that  have  fallen  to  my 
share,  I  have  never  asked  or  sought  for  any  one  of  them,  but  oflen 
endeaTored  to  escape  from  them,  into  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a 
private  scene,  where  a  man  may  go  his  own  ym,y  and  his  own 
pace,  in  the  common  paths  or  circles  of  life. 

The  measure  of  choosing  well  is,  whether  a  man  likes  what  he 
has  chosen,  which. I  thank  Gkxi,  has  beMen  me;  and  though 
among  the  folliee  m  my  life,  building  and  planting  have  not  been 
the  least,  and  hare  cost  me  more  t£an  I  have  the  confidence  to 
own ;  yet  they  hare  been  fully  recompensed  by  the  sweetness 
and  sads&ction  of  this  retreat,  where,  since  my  resolution  taken 
of  never  entering  a^in  into  any  public  employments,  I  have 
passed  five  years  without  ever  going  once  to  town,  though  I  am 
afanoet  in  sight  of  it,  and  have  a  nouse  there  always  ready  to  re- 
erive  me.  Nor  has  this  been  any  sort  of  afiectation,  as  some  have 
lUimighl  it,  but  a  mere  want  of  desire  or  humor  to  make  so  small 
%  Femove* 

COMnOlBPMr  BETWEEN   deMER  AKD  VIROII.* 

Homer  was,  without  dispute,  the  most  universal  genius  that  has 

been  known  in  the  world,  and  Virgil  the  most  accomplished.    To 

*  the  first,  must  be  allowed  the  most  fertile  invention,  the  richest 

reiiiythe  most  general  knowledge,  and  the  most  lively  expres- 

to  the  la^  the  noblest  ideas,  the  justest  institution,  the 


pe«Bf».iasftBofliWfDC«oiitrtheDamtlTeof  wbatpMMdbetwMnbhn  and  the  bookadtan, 
toOk  WM  eometod  ft>r  htan;  that  Attarbnry  and  Fratod,  tbe  master  of  Wat<mH>rtar  aekool, 
Ctekodyorttaa  crttletema;  and  that  Sr.  Kliic  wrote  tbe  droD  argUMiit  to  ptova  thaft  Df 

ma  Mt  ttaa  antlior  of  tbe  XXsaertatloB  on  the  IpMlea. 
mmim  agBtroyecay  aKdtod  the  literary  wortd  fcr  yaara.   Bostlea  Badfril,  tka  I 
r  to  tba  ipaetator,  acst  to  Addiaon  and  Itiila,  pouaabad  an aaaawt  of  a. 
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wisest  coodnot,  and  the  choicest  elociitiaa.  To  speak  m  ib» 
painter's  tenns,  we  find  in  the  works  of  Homer,  the  most  wpuA^ 
force,  and  life  ;  in  those  of  Virgil,  the  hest  design,  the  truest  pio«  • 
portions,  and  the  greatest  grace ;  the  coloring  in  hfljk  seems  equal, 
and,  indeed,  is  in  both  admirable.  Homer  had  ziRR  fire  and  rap- 
ture, Virgil  more  light  and  swiftness ;  or,  at  least,  the  poetical 
fire  was  nunre  raging  in  one,  but  cleaper  in  the  other,  which  makes 
the  first  more  amasing,  and  the  latter  more  agreeable.  The  ore 
was  heavier  in  one,  but  in  the  other  more  refioed,  and  better  al- 
loyed to  make  up  exceUent  work.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  m«st 
be  confessed,  that  Homer  was  of  the  two,  and  perhaps  of  all  others, 
the  vastest,  the  sublimest,  and  the  most  wc»derful  genius;  and 
that  he  has  been  generally  so  esteemed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
testimony  given,  Uum  what  has  been  by  some  observed,  that  not 
only  the  greattst  masters  have  found  in  his  works  the  best  and 
truest  principles  ol  all  their  sciences  or  arts,  but  that  the  noblest 
nations  have  derived  from  them  the  original  of  their  several  races, 
though  it  be  hardly  yet  agreed,  whether  his  story  be  true  ot  fio 
tion.  In  short,  these  two  immortal  poets  must  be  allowed  to  have 
so  much  excelled  in  their  kinds,  as  to  have  exceeded  all  oompari- 
soR,  to  have  even  Extinguished  emulation,  and  in  a  manner  confined 
true  poetry,  not  only  to  their  two  languages,  but  to  their  very  per^ 
sons.  And  I  am  apt  to  believe  so  much  ci  the  true  gemtts  of 
poetry  in  general,  and  of  its  elevation  in  tbese  two  pi^culars,  that 
I  know  not,  whether  of  all  the  numbers  oi  mankind,  that  live 
within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  bom 
capable  of  making  sudi  a  poet  as  Homer  or  Virgil,  there  may  not 
be  a  thousand  bom  capable  of  making  as  great  generab  of  armies, 
or  ministers  of  state,  as  any  the  most  renowned  in  story*. 

AGAINST  EXCESSIVE   ORIEf  .* 

I  know  no  duty  in  relipon  more  generally  agreed  on,  nor  morr 
justly  required  by  Qod  Almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  hi^ 
will  in  all  things ;  nor  do  I  think  any  disposition  of  mind  can 
either  please  him  more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being 
satisfied  with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  ail  he  takes  away. 
None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honor  to  God,  nor  of  more  ease 
to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  consider  him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot 
contend  with  him ;  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him  s 
so  that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended  for 
good ;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret  cdierwise,  yet  w« 
can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  save  any  thing  by  resisting. 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  could  be  lost  in  a 
child  of  that  age ;  but  you  have  kept  one  child,  and  you  are  likely 

&  Yrooi  a  Itttff  addiWMd  to  ttie  OoontaM  or  Smox,  In  1174,  after  Qm  dMtb  tr  Wr  oalf 
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to  do  80  long ;  yoa  bare  the  assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes 
(^  many  more.  Ton  have  kept  a  husband,  great  in  emplo3rment, 
in  fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  You  have  kept  your 
beauty  and  you^^ealth,  unless  you  have  destroyed  them  yourself, 
or  discouraged  flem  to  stay  with  you  by  using  them  iJl.  Tou 
hare  fzieii<ki  who  are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you 
can  eire  them  leave  to  be.  You  have  honor  and  esteem  from  all 
who  Know  you ;  or  if  ever  it  fiedls  in  any  dome,  it  is  only  upon 
that  point  of  your  seeming  to  be  fisdlen  out  wim  Qod  and  the  whole 
wodd«  and  neither  to  care  for  yourself,  nor  any  thing  else,  after 
what  yon  have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to  you,  and  your 
fondness  of  it  made  you  indifierent  to  every  thing  else.    But  this, 
I  doabt,  will  be  so  &r  irom  justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
your  fuilt,  as  well  as  your  misfortune.    God  iJmighty  gave  you 
all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly  upon  one, 
and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is  this  his  fault  or  yours  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  very  unthankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very 
somiful  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  is  it  not  to  say,  because  you 
have  lost  one  thing  God  has  given,  you  thank  him  for  nothing  he 
has  lefty  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away  ?  is  it  not  to  say,  since 
that  one  thin^  is  gone  out  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  leh  in  it 
which  you  thmk  can  deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  ?  A  friend 
makes  me  a  feast,  and  places  before  me  aU  that  his  care  or  kind* 
neas  could  provide;  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish  alone,  and, 
if  that  happens  to  bd  thrown  down,  I  scorn  all  the  rest ;  and 
though  he  sends  for  another  of  the  same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the 
table  in  a  rage,  and  say,  ^«  My  friend  is  become  my  enemy,  and 
he  has  done  me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world."    Have  I  rea- 
son, madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  ?  or  would  it  become  me 
b^ter  to  eat  of  me  rest  that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  more  of 
what  had  happened,  and  could  not  be  remedied  ? 
,  Cluristianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  moderate  our  pas- 
sums  ;  to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  things  below ;  to  be 
thankful  for  the  SAMfBion,  and  patient  under  the  loss,  whenever 
He  ir ho  gave  shaaple  fit  to  take  away.     Your  extreme  fondness 
was  perluips  as  displeasing  to  Grod  before,  as  now  your  extreme 
affliction  is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment  for  your 
*  faults  in  the  manner  of  enjoying  what  you  had.     It  is  at  least 
pioos  to  ascribe  all  the  ill  that  befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  ra- 
ther than  to  injustice  in  Qod.    And  it  becomes  us  better  to  adore 
the  issues  of  his  providence  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire  into 
the  causes ;  for  submission  is  the  only  way  of  reasoning  between 
a  cresture  and  its  Maker;  and  contentment  in  his  will  is  the 
greatest  duty  we  can  pretend  to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  ap 
ply  to  all  our  misfortunes. 
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JOHN  DRYDEN.    1630—1700. 

••  WaBcr  WM  MDOOth;  tat  Dryden  taoglit  to  Join 
TlM^«nrlnffir«MbtteftiBMwuidtaif  ltik%      . 
Tbt  loiy  —Jf  ■Wn  iiMJw^  uA  mtrwr  dMam^^'-^Von. 

Jmnr  DrnxDnr,  the  celebrated  English  poet,  vma  bom  in  Aldwinkle,  in 
NorthMnptppdiire,  1631.  He  was  educated  in  Westminster  school,  and  in 
Trinity-  College,  Cambridge.  His  first  poem  ^at  attracted  notice  was  his 
•tansas  on  Ciom well's  death ;  bat  so  exceedingly  pliable  was  )xe,  that,  in  1660^ 
he  wrote  a  congratulatory  aiddress  to  Charles  IL,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  this  did  not  « put  money  in  his  purse,"  and  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  what  was  then  a  more  profitable  de- 
partment of  poetry,  and  write  for  the  stage,  which  he  continued  to  do  lor 
many  jrears.  In  these  literary  labors  he  debased  his  genius  to  an  extent  which 
no  "oinumstanoes  of  the  times"  can  excuse,  by  writing  in  a  manner  and  style 
that  entirely  harmonised  widi  the  lioentious  spirit  and  taste  of  the  court  and 
age  of  Charles  H. 

In  1668  he  succeeded  Davenant  as  poet-laureate,  which  excited  the  envy 
of  those  who  aspired  to  the  same  royal  distinction.  The  most  powerful  of  hb 
enemies  were  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  former 
of  whom  ridiculed  the  poet  in  that  well-known  farce  called  "The  Rehearsal" 
In  return,  Dryden,  in  1681,  published  his  satire  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
perhaps  the  most  vigorous  as  well  as  the  most  popular  of  all  his  poetical 
writings.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  "  The  Medal,"  a  bitter  lampoon 
on  Shafiesbury,  and  was  foUowed  up  the  next  year  by  "  Mao  Flecknoe," '  and 
the  second  part  of  "  Absalom  and  AchitopheL"  These  were  all  moat  bitter 
satires  upon  his  personal  enemies,  Buckingham,  Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Set 
tie.  Shad  well,  and  others.  In  "Absalom  and  Aohitophel,"  Monmouth  figures 
under  the  former,  and  Shaftesbury  under  the  latter  name. 

After  the  accession  of  James,  (1685,)  when  Popery  became  the  chief  qnaU- 
flcation  for  court  fitvor,  Dryden  renounced  Protestantism  and  ttimed  Papist 
He  gained  but  little  by  It,  though  he  Wrote  in  defence  of  the  Romish  ftddi  in 
«The  Hind  and  the  Panther."  *  In  1689,  one  year  after  the  abdication  of 
James,  he  would  not  take  the  required  oaths  to  the  goremment  of  WilUasi 
and  A^uy,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  resign  his  office  of  poet-laureate^ 
which,  with  a  salary  increased  to  £300,  was  conferred  on  Hiomas  Shadwell, 
whom  Dryden  thus  satirized  in  his  "Mac  Flecknoe :" 

The  rest  to  some  ftint  meaning  mak^^ntenoe, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  settM. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fell, 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadweli's  genuine  night  admits  no  day  * 

ijfotf  lathe  Celtlofbr  mm;  and  BldardFleeknoewM  an  Iriah  Eoman  Catbolk  priest,  and  a  ^ff«0> 
kaown  badtneyed  poetatter.  The  teadbic  Idea  of  the  poem,  theniibre^  U,  to  reprwent  the  ■ukiin'" 
iMfwrarton  ofne  lafcrior  poet  a>  tha  anceeieor  («« ■on*')  of  anetfcer,  ta  the  Bwaitay  of  — — — ^ 

>  The  Idea  of  two  beaete  dlaeoaalnf  aisnneatatai  thaototTtaadqaoClaff  thefitiai^eMaMl^l^ 
foet  or  merriment,  so  that,  aa  a  work  of  controveny,  a  proved  a  complete  ftOtara. 

•  Thai  this  ie  the  hmsaac«  of  ^»*tter  perMoal  enmity,  no  one  can  doubt,  from  the  fhct  that  aM* 
a  one  aa  Dryden  deecrlhee  wonld  not  be  honored  with  ■och  a  poet  Aocordlasljr*  ^  modem  crt* 
(BKroepeeUTO  BeTlew,  xyL  ff)  eaya  of  Shadwell.  '*B0  was  an  acoompUahed  ubemim  of  hmnam  ■•- 
tore^  had  a  ready  power  of  setstng  the  rtdlcoloaa  In  the  maanera  of  the  tlmea,  waa  a  MM  of  m"** 
Bad  IniMTi— Man,  and  diaplayed  In  hia  wrttlnga  a  Tory  iwnaiderahle  fond  of  hoMr.** 


The  btter  yean  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  translfttion  of  JfiTeiaU  and 
Peneos,  and  of  the  .^oeid,  hj  which  he  is  more  known  than  by  any  of  hit 
original  poetry,  if  we  exoept  the  **Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  which  he 
«*  finished  at  one  sittii^,"  as  he  himself  said,  while  he  was  engaged  in  tran»- 
kting  the  Hantuan  b^rd.  This  ode  ranks  among  the  best  lyrical  pieces  in  our 
language;  bat  it  contains  some  licentioasness  of  imagery  and  description 
which  justly  detzacts  from  its  general  popularly.  His  last  work  was  a 
Masque,  composed  about  three  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1700.    He  wa«  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  chaiaoter  of  Dryden  is  not  such  as  to  command  our  respect  or  esteem. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  sound  principles,  either  in  morals  or  in  religion. 
His  movements  were  those  of  the  weathercock,  showing  the  current  of  the 
popular  breeze.  He  wrote  ibr  the  day,  and  he  had^  his  reward^ — popularity 
§x  the  time,  but  comparative  neglect  with  posterity.  As  a  poet  he  cannot  take 
rank  in  the  first  class.  A  writer  in  the  Retrospective  Review'  very  justly  re- 
marks, that  **it  is  well  that  his  fame  has  become  a  settled  conviction  in  the 
public  mind,  ibr  were  a  man  casually  called  upon  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
position,  though  secure  of  ultimate  victory,  he  would  find  the  task  not  unen- 
cambered  with  difflculQr — ^he  could  not  appeal  to  any  particular  work,  as 
being  universally  read,  and  as  universally  admired  and  approved.  His  trans- 
latioDS,  it  is  true,  are  spirited,  and  convey  all,  and  frequently  more  than  the 
writer's  meaning;  but  then,  ne  has  taken  improper  liberties  with  his  author, 
and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  emotbns  of  a  difi*erent  character  than 
woold  be  produced  l^  the  originaL  t*ben  his  plays  are  bombastic,  and  as  a 
proof  of  their  worthlessness,  it  may  be  alleged  they  are  forgotten.  His  fables, 
his  odes,  his  tales,  his  satires  remain ;  all  of  whichi  it  is  clear,  on  the  reading, 
could  only  be  written  by  a  man  of  gigantic  genius,  but  are,  as  wholes,  firom  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  occaskmal  nature  of  many, -and  Emm  the  imperfections 
of  haste  and  carelessness,  &r  ftqm  being  among  the  choice  fiivorites  of  the 
common  reader.** 

To  these  remarks  may  be  added  the  discriminating  ^ticism  of  Campbell:* 
«  He  is  a  writer  of  manly  and  elastic  character.  His  strong  judgment  gave 
fince  as  well  as  direction  to'  a  flexible  fimcy;  and  his  harmony  is  generally 
ihe  echo  of  solid  thou^ts.  But  he  was  not  gifted  with  intense  or  lofty  sen- 
sibility ;  on  the  contrary,  the  grosser  any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems  to 
ezp»atiate  upon  it  The  transports  of  the  heart,  and  the  deep  and  varied 
(ielineations  of  the  passions,  are  strangers  to  hisi  poetry.  He  could  describe 
diaracter  in  the  abstract,  but  could  not  embody  it  in  the  drama,  ibr  he  entered 
into  <diazacter  more  firom  clear  peroeption  than  fervid  sjrmpathy.  This  great 
High  Priest  of  all  the  2fi|p  was  not  a  confessor  to  ^e  finer  secrets  of  the  hu- 
man Inreast  Had  the  nEject  of  fil(»Mi  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  would  have 
left  but  a  coarse  draft  of  her  passion.*' 

Such,  I  think,  is  a  fidr  view  of  Dryden's  jioetioa]  ehataoter.  Tme,  Gray, 
in  his  **  Progress  of  Poesy,**  alludes  to '"the  stately  march  and  sounding  energy 
of  hie  thymes  ;**  and  these  qtialities  they  certainly  possess :  and  the  same  &s- 
tidioiia  critic  has  justly  immortalized  the  ^  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  word* 
diBt  biificii,'*  in  his  celebrated  lyric,  « Alexander's  Feast'*  But  after  all,  he 
pOMeeeee  in  a  slight  degree,  comparatively,  those  great  qualities  which  make 
^be  tme  poet — imagination-^fancy — invention — ^pathos — sublimity.  That  he 
ndgtit  bsve  done  better  than  he  has,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  Hence,  his 
caea  lea^  a  most  instructive  lesson  to  men  of  intellect    Endowed  with  abi 

r,HlJ. 
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Mm  otfSbc  hi^est Older,  be  was  clearly  capable  of  producwg  snob  woiksu 
posterity  would  **iiot  willingly  let  die."  But  instead  of  spending  bis  migfa^ 
strengtb  upon  tbose  principles  of  immutable  trutb  and  of  universal  buman 
nature,  wbicb  will  ever  find  a  response  in  the  buman  beart  as  long  as  then 
are  hearts  to  feel;  be  wasted  bis  time  and  debased  his  genius,  by  writing  too 
much  upon  subjects  of  merely  temporal  interest,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  corrupt  sentiments  and  the  lioentions  spirit  of  the  age. 
When  will  men  of  genius,  ciqMble  of  exerting  a  mighty  influence  for  good, 
for  all  coming  time,  learn  to  trample  tmder  their  feet  the  felse  and  debasing 
sentiments,  disboooaing  to  God  and  degrading  to  man,  that  exist  around  thsm, 
and  rise  to  immortality  by  the  only  sure  paths^— virtue  and  trutbl  > 

ODS   TO  THE   MBMORT   OP   MRS.  ANNE   KILLEORBW. 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies. 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest; 
Whose  pabns,  new  pluck'd  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green,  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighboring  star. 
Thou  roll'st  above  us,  in  thy  wandering  race. 

Or,  in  procession  fix*d  and  regular, 

Mov^st  with  the  heaven-majestic  pace ; 

Or,  call'd  to  more  stiperior  bliss, 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyss : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine. 

Since  beaven^s  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  tiiy  praise  rehearse, 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 
But  such  as  thine  own  voice  did  practise  here, 
When  thy  first-fruits  of  poesy  were  given ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good; 
Thy  fiuher  was  transfused  into  thy  bkxxl : 
So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  tunefiil  strain, 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 

Was  form'd  at  first  with  myriads  more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  b^bre. 

If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-bom  mindl 

Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  frtmi  thy  rich  ore : 

Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find 

1  BMd— two  ■xtklM  on  Di7d«n  In  tbt  Betrotpeettre Bestow,  L  lis,  aai  Iv.  M:  alMb «m  !■  O* 
Sdliibiiisk,zllLiif»aB«uio(liirlBlfteftaIs7^1ClM«IluUet,l.lsr.  Aln.  In  Bfeilr^  IMt«M»  !■*- 
stBUanAlnlblkant  Ltt0r«tore,pp.t7ruidm.  The  beat  editfcm  of  Drydm^  wortt  a  ttai  ty 
Mr  WWtar  ieott,  li  toIs.  sto.  Bdtnborfh,  mi. 


Than  was  the  beauteoos  fhime  she  left  behind. 
Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind. 

•  •••••• 

O  gracious  God  I  how  fki  have  we 
Pcofiuied  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy? 
Made  prostitiite  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impioiis  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels^  and  ibr  hymns  of  love? 
O  wretched  wel  why  were  we  hurzied  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(•Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own,) 

T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage? 
What  can  we  say  t*  excuse  our  second  fall  ? 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all ; 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiled ; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man ;  her  innocence  a  child. 

•  •••••• 

When  in  mid-cur  the  golden  trump  shall  sound, 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  &te; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound, 

And  foremost  firom  the  tomb  shall  bound, 
For  they  are  covered  with  the  lightest  ground ; 
And  straight,  with  inborn  vigor,  on  the  wing, 
Tjike  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go, 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show, 
The  way  which  thoo  sa  well  lu»t  learnt  below. 

ON  BIILTON. 
Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd ; 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  other  two. 

▼ENI  CREATOR  SPIRITnS,^ 

Paraphrased  from  tht  Latin  Hymn, 
Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 
The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid, 
Come  visit  every  pious  mind  j 
Come  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind ; 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  ftee, 
And  make  thy  temples  worthy  tfiee. 
O  source  of  uncreated  light. 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete!' 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire. 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire ;  _ 
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Come,  and  thy  aacnd  onotikn  bfing 

To  tanctiQr  ub,  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  high, 

Rich  in  thy  sevenfold  energy! 

Thou  strength  of  his  AJmighty  hand, 

Whose  power  does  heaven  and  earth  oommaad. 

Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence, 

Who  dost  the  gift  of  tongues  dispense, 

And  crown'st  thy  gift  with  eloquence! 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts ; 

But  oh,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts! 

Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control, 

Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 

And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown. 

Then  lay  thy  hand,  and  hold  diem  down. 

Chase  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe, 

And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 

And,  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray, 

Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive, 

And  practise  all  that  we  believe : 

Give  us  thyseU;  that  we  may  see 

The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal  honor,  endless  fimie, 

Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name : 

The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified, 

Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died : 

And  equal  adoration  be, 

Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 
ENJOYMENT  OF   THE   PRESENT   HOUR  EBCOMMENPED. 
initaUd  from  Horace, 

Eiyoy  the  present  smiUng  hour, 

And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  power : 
The  tide  of  busbess,  like  the  running  stream. 

Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low. 
And  always  in  extreme. 

Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 

It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 

Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  inH>otuoai  force ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down ; 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown : 

Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne; 

And  rooks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn ; 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scattered  honors  mooxn. 
Happy  the  nuin,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own: 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 
To<norrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  have  possess'd,  in  spite  of  ihte,  are  mine. 

Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power; 
But  what  has  been,  hat  been,  and  I  have  had  my  boor. 
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Fortime,  tbmt  wte  imliotoM  joy 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Piond  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless : 
Still  various,  and  inconstaat  still, 
Bot  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  ei^y  her  while  she's  kind ; 
Bat  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away : 
The  little  or  the  much  sbe  gave  is  quietly  resigned : 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  ma  warm 
What  is't  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfhithful  sea. 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ill-gotten  gain ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear^ 
While  &e  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 

His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
Seoare  of  what  I  eannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  oan  siul, 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar: 

And  running  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
Within  some  little  winding  creek. 

And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

The  prose  of  Dryden,  however,  is  superior  to  his  poetry,  and  richly  deserves 
aU  the  coframendation  it  has  received.  His  style  is  clear,  vigorous,  eioqoent. 
■  No  writer,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  ^  seems  to  have  studied  the  genius  of 
our  language  wiA  happier  success.  If  in  elegance  and  grammatical  preci- 
moa  he  has  nnce  been  exceeded,  to  none  need  he  give  way,  in  point  of  vigor, 
^noieiy,  richness,  and  spirit"  His  chief  prose  compositions  are  his  <•  Essay  on 
Satire,"*  hia  Pre&ces,  and  his  **  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry."  Of  the  latter.  Dr. 
Jcbmoa  says,  that  it  <*  was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of 
writing.  His  portraits  of  the  English  dramatists  are  wrought  with  great  spirit 
and  dOigence.  The  account  of  Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual  model 
of  encomiastic  cridcism ;  being  lofty  without  exaggeradon.  In  a  few  lines  is 
eidiibited  a  character  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension  and  so  curious  in  its 
fimitations,  tttax  nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor  can  tue 
editors  And  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all  their  emulation  and  reverence, 
boast  of  much  more  than  of  having  diffused  and  paraphrased  ^s  epitome  of 
ezceJJencer-oI'  having  changed  Diyden's  gold  fi>r  baser  metal,  of  lower  value 
though  of  greater  bulk."  * 

1  Tbe  Vgbeat  ooopHnient  erer  paU  to  bit  dleUon  baa  been  nootded  by  Mr.  MiloiMi  namely,  ma 
anranos  ov  Saacinro Bvnca,  *<wb6r  my  the  erttle,  «had  very  dfllgeatfy  rend  aU  Ua  mitnwlla 

aaniM  lewj  a.  t-V""  ^t  hrll  hi  bifh  ntlmitlTrn  nnt  nnix  fur  tlri  ■—*—*' *-*-*-  ««-t  -'"'*"*»^  *^ 

taMCOoaC  or  the  ftoliM4  aiMMeiia  praae  la  wblcb  ttat  tautraetton  ti  ooimqred.» 
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SHAKSPBAMB. 

To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  roan,  who,  of 
all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most 
compreheDsive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  nresent 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily :  wnen  he 
describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it — you  feel  it  too.  Those 
who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation :  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found 
her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike ;  were  he  so,  I 
should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man« 
kind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  degenerat- 
ing into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is 
always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no 
man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then 
raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Qoantikin  lenta  tolent  inter  vibunia  oupressL' 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  that 
there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would 
produce  it  much  better  done  in  Shakspeare ;  and  however  others 
are  now  generally  preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he 
lived,  which  had  contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher  and  Jonson, 
never  equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem :  and  in  the  last  king's 
court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at  highest.  Sir  John  Suckling, 
and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare 
far  above  him. 

BEN  JONSON. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived,  if  we  loolc 
upon  him  while  he  was  himself,  (for  his  last  playv  were  but  his 
dotages,)  I  think  him  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  whi<^ 
any  theatre  ever  had.    He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself,  as 
well  as  othera.     One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  Ke 
was  frugal  of  it.     In  his  works  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter. 
Wit,  and  language,  and  humor,  also  in  some  measure,  we  had  be* 
fore  him ;  but  something  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama,  till  Ke 
came.    He  managed  his  strength  to  more  advantage  than  any  Mrl^o 
preceded  him.     i  ou  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his 
scenes,  or  endeavoring  to  move  the  passions ;  his  genius  wss  too 
sullen  and  saturnine  to  do  it  gracefully,  especially  when  he  iLneur 
he  came  after  those  who  had  performed  both  to  such  a  height. 
Humor  was  his  proper  sphere ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to 
represent  mechanic  people.     He  was  deeply  conversant  in   the 
ancients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  b^rowed  boldly    fxoo^ 

1  **Am  the  tuftmm  are  wont  to  db  aiDOBff  tte  ^n4u  •hnto.'* 
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them ;  there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian  amonff  ^  Roman  au- 
thors of  those  times,  whom  he  has  not  transhtted  in  Sejaans  and 
Catiline.  But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly,  that  one  may 
see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  bv  any  law.  He  invades  authors  like 
a  monarch ;  and  what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  victory 
in  him.  With  the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represents  old 
Rome  to  us,  in  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and  custonis,  that  if  one  of 
their  poets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we  had  seen  less 
of  it  than  iu  him.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his  language,  *twas 
that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  es- 
pecially :  perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanize  our 
tongue,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated  ahnost  as  much 
Latin  as  he  found  them ;  wherein,  though  he  learnedly  followed 
their  lanfi^uage,  he  did  not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours. 
If  I  wouki  compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater  wiU 
Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets :  Jon- 
son  was  the  Virril,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing:  I  admire 
htm,  but  I  love  Shakspeare. 

CHAUCER  AND   COWLEY. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I 

hdd  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  held 

Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil.   He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good 

seoeev  learned  in  all  sciences,  and  therefore  speaks  properly  on 

all  subjects.    As  he  knew  what  to  say,  so  he  luiows  also  when  to 

leave  off;  a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and 

scarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.    One 

of  our  late  great  poets*  is  sunk  in  his  reputation, because  he  could 

never  forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way ;  but  swept.  Eke 

a  drag-net,  great  and  small.     There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the 

Jidiea  were  ill-sorted ;  whole  pyramids  erf  swee^neats  for  boya 

and  women,  but  little  of  solid  meat  for  men.     All  this  proceeded 

Bot  firem  any  want  a[  knowledge,  but  <^  judgment*    Neither  did 

he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beanties  and  fiiults  of  other  poet8> 

but  only  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  writing ;  and  perhaps 

knew  it  was  a  fault,  but  hoped  the  reader  would  not  find  ft.     For 

iibis  reason,  though  he  must  always  be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  it 

no  kmger  esteemed  a  good  writer ;  and  for  ten  impressions,  which 

hoB  works  have  had  in  so  many  successive  years,  yet  at  present  a 

Jnmdred  bodes  are  scarcely  purchased  once  a  twelve-moitth ;  far^ 

as  my  last  Lord  Rochester  said,  though  somewhat  profanely.  Not 

betng^  of  God,  he  could  not  stand. 

Chaucer  followed  nature  everywhere ;  but  was  never  so  bold 
ia  ^  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a  great  difierence  of  being  js^tlir, 

*»r^^— ^i— —  III  11 1  ■!  I    I    I  ■  Ti    II       I      I   ■  I  ■  II   I  I 

icowler. 
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and  $Umi$  pMiaf'  if  we  may  believe  Catonns,  as  mucfa  as  betwi^ 
a  modest  Mharior  and  affectation.  The  yerse  of  Chancer,  I  oxi* 
fess,  is  not  hannonious  to  us ;  but  it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one 
whom  Tacitus  c<Hnmends — it  was  auribuB  istius  temporis  micom- 
medata,*  They  who  lived  with  him  and  sometime  after  him« 
thought  it  musical,  and  it  continues  so  even  in  our  judgment,  if 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and  Gknprer,  his  contem* 
poraries:  there  is  the  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which 
is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect.  It  is  true,  I  cannot 
go  so  far  as  he  who  published  the  last  edition  of  him  ;*  for  he 
would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse,  where  we  find  but  nine.  But 
this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  it  is  so  gross  and  obvious  an 
error,  that  commcm  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  revelation)  must  convince  the  reader,  that  equa- 
lity of  numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call  heroic,  was  either 
not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which  are 
lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and 
which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwise.*  We  can  only  say, 
that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is 
brought  to  perfection  at  the  first.  We  must  be  children,  before 
we  grow  men.  There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  time  a 
Lucilius  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace.  Even  after 
Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before 
Waller  and  Den  ham  were  in  being ;  and  our  numbers  were  in 
their  nonage  till  these  last  appeared. 

THE   HEATHEN REASON   AND   REVELATION. 

It  has  aJways  been  my  thought,  that  heathens  who  never  diA» 
nor  without  miracle  could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in 
a  possibility  of  salvation.  Neither  will  it  enter  easily  into  my  be- 
lief, that  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  the  whole  world,  «]»> 
cepting  only  the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  under  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  everlasting  punishment,  for  want  of  that  revelation, 
which  was  confined  to  so  small  a  spot  of  ground  as  that  of  Pales- 
tine. Among  the  sons  of  Noah  we  read  of  one  only  who  waa  ao* 
cursed ;  and  if  a  blessing  in  the  ripeness  of  time  was  reserved  for 
Japhet,  (of  whose  progeny  we  are,)  it  seems  unaccountable  to  wnm^ 
why  so  many  generations  of  the  same  ofi&pring  as  preceded 
Saviour  in  the  fiesh,  should  be  all  involved  in  one  common 


1  **  A  poet  and  too  moch  of  a  poet:"  by  the  latter  exprcMlon  la  maant  cwoait  and 
poetry. 

t»  Adapted  to  Am  eara  of  the  Umes.**  *  Speglit,  tn  IHt. 

.  4fllapaaltlQB,hoveTW»ta8b6anco«pMclydlaprotedliyltt.Tyn*Mtt»v 
^ha  OaateAvy  Talaa,tea  admirably  axplalBad  the  vcratfloatloii  and  )aBgai«a  of 
«towv  the  fcrmer  to  be  In  feBcral  correct 
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deaioalion,  uid  yei  that  their  oosteritf  should  be  entkled  to  tho 
hopes  of  salvation :  as  if  a  bill  of  exclusion  had  passed  only  on 
the  fiitheis,  which  debarred  not  the  sons  from  their  succession* 
Ox  that  so  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over  to  hell,  and  so 
many  reserved  for  l^ven,  and  that  the  devil  had  the  first  choice* 
and  Grod  the  next.     Truly,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  revealed 
leligKm  which  was  taught  by  Noah  to  all  his  sons,  might  continue 
for  some  ages  in  the  whole  posterity.     That  afterwards  it  was 
included  wholly  in  the  family  of  Sem,  is  manifest ;  but  when  the 
piogenies  of  Cham  and  Japhet  swarmed  into  colonies,  and  those 
coliMiies  were  subdivided  into  many  others,  in  process  of  time 
their  descendants  lost  by  little  and  little  the  primitive  and  purer 
rites  of  divine  worship,  retaining  only  the  notion  of  one  deity ;  to 
which  succeeding  generations  added  others,  for  men  took  their 
degrees  in  those  ages  from  conquerors  to  gods.     Revelation  being 
thus  echpsed  to  almost  all  mankind,  the  li^t  of  nature,  as  the  next 
in  dignity,  was  substituted ;   and  that  is  it  which  St.  Paul  con- 
cludes to  be  the  rule  of  the  heathens,  and  by  which  they  are  here- 
a^r  to  be  judged.     If  my  supposition  be  true«  then  the  conse* 
quence  which  I  have  assumed  in  my  poem  may  be  also  true ; 
namely,  that  Deism,  or  the  principles  of  natural  worship,  are  only 
the  iiEunt  remnants  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  pos- 
terity of  Noah :  and  that  our  modem  philosophers,  nay,  and  some 
of  our  philosophizing  divines,  have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties 
of  our  souls,  when  they  have  maintained  that,  by  their  force,  man- 
kind has  been  able  to  find  out  that  there  is  one  supreme  agent  or 
intellectual  being,  which  we  call  God :  that  praise  and  prayer  are 
his  due  worship ;  and  the  rest  of  those  deducements,  which  I  am 
confident  are  the  remote  effects  of  revelation,  and  unattainable  by 
mat  discourse ;  I  mean  as  simply  considered,  and  without  the  bene- 
Ih  of  dfrkie  illumination.     So  that  we  have  not  lifted  up  ourselves 
to^€kMl,by  the  weak  pinions  of  our  reason,  but  he  has  been  pleased 
fo  descend  to  us ;  and  what  Socrates  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ, 
and  the  rest  of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  several  nations,  is  all 
no  more  than  the  twilight  of  revelation,  afler  the  sun  of  it  was  set 
in  the  race  of  Noah.    That  there  is  something  above  us,  some 
principle  of  moticm^  our  reason  can  apprehend,  though  it  cannot 
diaeairer  what  it  is  by  its  own  virtue.     And  indeed  it  is  very  im- 
'piEidbaUe,  that  we,  who  by  the  strength  of  our  facuhies  cannot  enter 
ffta  the  knowledge  of  any  Being,  not  so  much  as  of  our  own, 
sitould  be  able  to  find  out,  by  them,  that  supreme  nature,  which 
we  cannot  otherwise  define  than  by  saying  it  is  infinite ;  as  if  in- 
finite were  definable,  or  infinity  a  subject  for  our  narrow  under- 
atanding.      They  who  would  prove  religion  by  reason,  do  but 
^weaken  the  cause  which  they  endeavor  to  support :  it  is  to  take 
away  the  pillars  from  our  faith,  and  to  prop  it  only  vnth  a  twig ; 


it  19  to  Aemga  ft  tower  like  that  of  Bbbel*  which,  if  it  were  possiUe^^ 
as  it  is  not,  to  reach  heaven,  wonld  come  to  tiothing  by  the  conlh- 
aion  of  the  workmen.  For  every  mfen  is  building  a  several  way ; 
impotently  conceited  of  his  own  model  and  his  own  materials : 
reason  is  always  striving,  and  always  at  a  loss ;  and  d*  necessity 
it  mnst  BO  come  to  pass,  while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is 
not  its  proper  object.  Let  us  be  content  at  las^  to  know  God  by 
his  own  methods ;  at  leasts  so  much  of  him  as  he  is  pleased  to 
reveal  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures :  to  apprehend  them  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  is  all  our  reason  has  to  do  ;  for  all  beyond  it  is 
the  work  of  faith,  which  is  the  seal  of  heaven  impteAsed  upon 
our  human  understanding. 


JOHN  LOCKE.    1632—1704. 


Jonr  h9CK%y  the  eminent  philosophical  writer,  was  bom  at  Wrington,  in 
Somersetshire,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1632.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  classical  literature,  and 
to  tiie  philosophical  works  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.  He  made  choice  of  medi- 
due  as  a  profession,  and  after  taking  his  degrees  in  the  arts,  he  practised  Ibr 
a  ihoTt  lime  in  die  university.  But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  relinquidi  it 
fiom  the  weakness  of  his  constitution. 

In  1664  he  -visited  Berlin,  as  secretary  to  the  English  minister;  but  after 
a  year  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Ashley,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Shafteshury,  and  accepted  his  invitation  to 
reside  in  his  house;  where  he  hecame  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  men  of  the  day.  Here  he  drew  up  a  constimtion  for  the  government  of 
South  Carolina,  which  province  had  been  granted  by  Qtarles  H.  to  Lord  Arfi- 
ky,  with  seven  others.'  In  1670  he  commenced  his  investigations  in  metft* 
physical  philosophy,  and  laid  the  plan  of  that  great  work,  his  « Essay  on  tho 
Human  Understanding.**  In  1675,  being  apprehensive  of  consimiption,  Locke 
went  to  Montpelier,  in  France,  and  after  residing  there  four  years,  he  was 
invited  to  England  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  restored  to  &vor 
and  appointed  president  of  the  new  council.  But  this  prosperity  was  not  of 
long  diuation,  for  in  1682  the  earl  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland,  to  avoid  a 
prosecution  for  high  treason.  Locke  followed  his  patron,  where,  even  after 
his  deatti,  he  continued  to  reside,  for  Ae  hostility  fek  towards  Shaftesbury  was 
tiansferred  to  Looke.  On  the  Revolution  of  1688^  he  returned  with  dia  fleet 
that  brought  over  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  accepted  the  offer  of  apaitmai^ 
in  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masham,  in  Oates,  in  Essex,  where  ha 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting  it  mostly  to  the  study  of  tha 
Scriptures,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  October,  1704. 


1  Ha  vain  proTtekma  of  Ida  oonttltatlon  were,  that  '*an  men  an  firee  and  eqttU  by  « 
tet**tteol4eatorto^remiaentatlie  Beearttyorpersona  and  praperty."  What  a  nManamy  l». 
Seolkm  VL  ia,  that  a  atata  whldi  can  traoe  Ita  conatttntlonal  hlatory  to  audi  a  nan  aa  Joha  Z^wfci^ 
ira  than  balf  of  tta  popnlatton  aa  «'chattela  peraonal,  to  aO  Intcnta,  ooaatroeClona,  a»i 
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Tlie  great  work  of  Locke,  and  that  which  has  immortatixed  his  name,  is 
(1.)  his  "Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding."  It  applies  the  Baconian 
method  of  observation  and  experience  to  establish  a  theory  of  human  know- 

>  tedge,  showing  that  we  have  no  innate  ideas ;  that  the  only  source  of  our 
knowledge  is  exi>erienoe ;  that  this  exjierienoe  is  twofold,  either  internal  or 
external,  according  as  it  is  empk>yed  about  sensible  objects  or  the  operations 
of  our  niinds ;  and  hence  that  ^ere  are  two  kinds  of  ideas^ — ideas  of  sensn- 

1  tion,  and  ideas  of  reflection.  These  positions,  with  many  others  collateral  and 
connected,  this  great  work  establishes  on  a  basis  that  can  never  be  shaken.* 

His  other  works,  scarcely  inferior  in  value  and  importance  to  his  «  Essay," 
are,  (2.)  "  On  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  published  in  1695.  TliiS 
was  intended  to  aid  the  reigning  monarch,  William  HI.,  in  his  design  to  recon- 
cile and  unite  all  sects  of  professing  Christians ;  and  accordingly,  the  object  of 
the  tract  was  to  determine  what,  amid  so  many  conflicting  views  of  religion, 
were  the  points  of  belief  common  to  alL  (3.)  « Letters  on  Toleration." 
(4.)  "Two  Treatises  on  Civil  Government,"  in  defence  of  the  Revolution, 
and  in  answer  to  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  king,  who  called  the  existing 
government  a  usurpation.  In  this  he  maintains  conclusively,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  government  depends  solely  and  ultimately  on  the  popular  sanction, 
or  the  consent  of  men,  nuUdng  use  of  their  reason,  to  unite  and  form  societies. 
(5.)  «  Thoughts  on  Education."  (6.)  "A  Discourse  on  Miracles."  (7.)  "  Para- 
phrases,  with  notes,  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,"  togedier  widi,  (8.)  an  **  Essay 
$x  the  Understanding  of  St  Paul's  EpisUes,  by  consulting  St  Paul  himselil" 
To  these  were  added  many  minor  treatises,  with  that  most  useful  book,  enti> 
ded  "  A  New  Method  of  a  Common-Place  Book." 

As  to  the  style  of  Locke,  Dr.  Drake  makes  the  following  just  remarks: 
« The  diction  he  has  adopted  is,  in  general,  such  as  does  honor  to  his  judg- 
ment Relinquishing  ornament  and  studied  cadences,  he  is  merely  solicitous 
to  convey  his  ideas  with  perspicuity  and  precision.  No  affectation,  no  con- 
oeits,  no  daring  metaphors  or  inverted  periods,  disfigure  his  pages:  all  is  clear, 
easy,  and  natural,  exhibiting  a  plain  and  simple  style  accommodated  to  the 
porpoees  of  philosophy." 

As  to  his  personal  character,  it  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  opinions^ 
pcditical,  moral,  and  religious,  which  he  so  zealously  and  so  ably  advocated* 
A  more  happy  combination  of  the  Christian,  the  gentleman,  and  the  scholai^ 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  exhibited  than  in  the  person  of  this  distinguished 
pthiioeopher.  While  his  talents  were  devoted  to  works  which  take  the  highest 
rank  in  English  literature,  his  pure  and  virtuous  life  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  practical  efficacy  of  a  piety,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  clearly  proved 
by  his  eflforts  to  show  that  all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  system  are  reconcilable 
to  human  reason.' 

PRACTICE    AND   HABIT. 

We  are  bora  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  almost  of  any 
thing,  such  at  least  as  would  cany  us  farther  than  can  be  easily 

1  "Vewto»lca,''My»Sirlaiae«lfBekl]iiMli,**hAveo(mtrtbiitedinoratoreQt^ 
maAoB  grtahlhhed  error*,  to  dlAue  a  jiut  modo  oT  thlnkliiff,  to  exotto  a  tMrteM  tplrit  of  tnqnlry,  oad 
jret  to  eootaln  tt  wtUUn  Uie  boondartea  which  nature  hat  prescrtbad  to  tha  human  nndentaadlnf  .** 

S  •ma  wTltinge  have  diinued  throaghoot  the  dvUlaed  world  the  love  of  dvU  Uberty;  the  aplrtt  oT 
LuhinTtiiii  and  charity  In  reUgloaa  diAsrenoea;  the  dUpoaltlon  to  r<}ect  whatever  is  obaoare,  fhnlaa- 
ttB,  or  hypothettaal  In  apecnlatton;  to  abandon  problems  which  admit  of  no  solution;  to  dlatnuc 
wiMtever  cannot  be  dearly  expresMd;  and  toprefer  those  tfadles  which  aiost  dbecUy  ooatrlbato  im 
oaMB  taappla6n.*'-Sb>  /m 
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imagined ;  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gires 
us  ^iUty  and  skill  in  any  thing,  and  leads  us  towards  perfection. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought  to  the 
cazriage  and  Janraage  of  a  gentleman,  though  his  body  be  as  well 
proportioDed,  ani  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  any 
way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing^master,  and  the  fingers  of  a 
musician,  fell,  as  it  were,  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains,  into 
regular  and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and 
they  will  in  yain  endeavor  to  produce  Hke  motions  in  the  mem- 
bers not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time  and  long 
practice  to  attain  but  scnne  degrees  of  a  like  ability.  What  in- 
CfediUe  and  astonishing  actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and 
tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to !  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all 
manual  arts  are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  very  account,  they  give 
money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  the  reach 
and  umost  the  conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing 
but  the  mere  efifects  of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whose  bodies  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  those  <n  the  amazed  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  practice  makes  it 
what  it  is ;  and  most  even  of  those  excellencies  which  are  looked 
on  as  natural  endowments,  will  be  found,  when  examined  into 
more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to 
that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.    Some  men  are  r^narked  for 
pleasantness  m  raillery,  others  for  apologues  and  apposite  divert- 
ing stories.    This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  efifect  of  pure  nature, 
ai^  that  the  rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  themselves  to  the 
study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.     But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first 
flome  lucky  hit  which  took  with  somebody,  and  gained  him  com- 
mendation, encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  nis  thoughts  and 
endeavors  thai  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facihty  in  it 
without  perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature, 
which  was  much  more  the  efilect  of  use  and  practice.     I  do  not 
deny  that  natural  disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it  ; 
but  that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and  it 
is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well   as 
those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.     Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is 
buried  under  a  tmde,  and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want   of 
improvement.     We  see  the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are 
very  diflferent,  even  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and    in 
the  university.    And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westminster  Hall 
to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  difi!erent  genius  and  turn  in  tiieir 
ways  of  talking ;  and  one  cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell   in 
the  city  were  Iwm  with  different  parts  from  dtose  who  were  bred 
at  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 
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To  wliAt  poipofle  all  this,  bat  to  show  that  the  differencey  so 
observable  in  men's  undersUuidixigs  and  ports,  does  not  arise  so 
much  from  the  natural  faculties  as  acquired  habits  ?  He  would 
be  laughed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
.country  hedger,  at  past  ^^.  And  he  will  not  have  much  better 
success  who  shall  endeavor  at  that  age  to  make  a  man  reason  well, 
or  speak  haodaomely,  who  has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  yo« 
should  lay  before  him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  d*  logic 
or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules»  or 
kymg  them  up  in  his  memory «  practice  must  settle  the  habit  of 
doing,  without  reflecting  on  the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope 
to  make  a  |^ood  painter  or  musician^  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and 
instruction  la  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker, 
9r  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein  right 
i^sasooing  consists. 

This  beingf  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's  undorstand- 
VigSf  as  wellas  other  faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  right  use  of 
tl^ir  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault  is  generafiy  mislaid 
upon  nature,  and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when 
the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We  see 
Aiea  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a  bargain, 
who,  if  you  reason  with  them  Eibout  matters  of  religion,  s^pear 
perfectly  stupid, 

INJUDICIOUS   HASTE   IN   STUDY. 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after  knowledge,  if 

^ot  warily  reffukted,  is  often  a  hinderance  to  it«    It  still  presses 

into  &rther  discoveries  and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety 

d  knowledge,  and  therefore  often  stays  not  long  enough  on  what 

is  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  baste  to  pursue  what  is 

yet  out  of  sight*     He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  be 

abfe,  from  the  transient  view,  to  teU  in  general  how  the  parts  lie, 

and  may  be  able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain 

and  there  a  plain,  here  a  morass  and  there  a  river;  woodland  in 

one  part  and  savannas  in  another.     Such  superficial  ideas  and 

observations  as  these  he  may  collect  in  galloping  over  it ;  but  the 

more  osefui  observations  of  the  soil,  j^antSt  animals,  and  inha* 

bitanta,  with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must  necessarily 

escape  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover  the  rich  mines 

without  some  dig^ng.     Nature  commonly  lodges  her  treasures 

and  jewels  in  r^y  ground.    If  the  matter  1^  knotty,  and  the 

sense  lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 

upon  it  with  labor  and  thouc^ht,  and  close  contemplation,  and  not 

J^re  It  untU  it  has  mastered  the  difiiculty  and  got  possession  of 

tnuh*     But  here,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  otner  extvame : 

a  niBn  must  not  stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  my^te 
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lies  of  science  in  every  tririal  question  or  scmpk  that  he  may 
nuse.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebbfo 
that  comes  in  his  way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  enriched  and  kden 
with  jewels,  as  the  other  that  trayelled  full  speed.  Truths  are 
not  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obriousness  or  difficulty,  hut 
their  vtAne  is  to  be  measured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendency* 
Insignificant  observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minules; 
and  those  that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  ligm  towards  further 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though  they  stop 
our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

UfPOBTANOS   OF   MORAL  EDUCATION* 

Under  whose  care  soever  a  chOd  is  put  to  be  taught  during  the 
tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this  is  certain ;  it  shouM  be 
one  who  thinks  Latin  and  languages  the  least  part  of  education  | 
one  who,  knowing  how  much  virtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  language,  makes  it  his 
chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars,  and  give  that  a 
right  disposition ;  which,  if  once  eot,  though  all  the  rest  should  be 
neglected,  would  in  due  time  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which,  if 
it  be  not  got,  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habits- 
languages,  and  sciences,  and  all  the  other  accomplishments  of 
education,  will  be  to  no  purpose  but  to  make  the  worse  or  more 
dangerous  man.* 

TBB   RieHT  mPROVBMXNT  OF   BISTORT. 

The  stories  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  farther  than  they  instmct 
us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  furnish  us  with  observations  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  h»- 
tory  of  Robin  Hood,  or  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny 
but  history  is  very  useful,  and  very  instructive  of  human  life ;  bu5t 
if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation  of  being  an  historian,  it  is  a 
very  empty  thing ;  and  he  that  can  tell  all  the  particulars  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any  other 
use  of  them,  may  be  an  irnorant  man  with  a  good  memory,  «ad 
with  all  his  pains  hath  only  filled  his  head  wim  Christmas*  tales. 
And,  which  is  worse,  the  greatest  part  of  history  being  made  "up 
of  wars  and  conquests,  and  their  style,  especially  the  Romuis, 
speaking  of  valor  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue,  we  stre  m 

1  '*MtetlnTaBkandlBttffl0uytothap«raaMbol7MafMof  monltDftaMe»-.4te  imniwt  h 
aat^rtteMhoolnaster.  Ute|iow«rtel«lrwdy.  What  wiwkl  It  to  u;  te  evvry  om  or  ttas^  «ofe««> 
dlstrlota  which  we  now  ooant  bj  annnaHy  increatlng  thounods,  there  were  to  be  Ibond  one  taM^^r 
welMiiftmned  without  pedantry,  reUgtons  without  bigotiy  or  frnw^Hwn,  proud  and  Ibiid  of  Ida  pi^ 
ta8ion,mn«hoooredlBthedlaebargeof  lUdatieal  How  wide  woald  be  tte  liilelaetM]^  tte  soni 
Uintnaaof—chabodyof  man.  Ttnf  tn  raian  m  ■  Timtj  nf  iuli  iwih.  m  mwiiaiiM  -»  ♦tn  "W^i 
and  dlfaitjr  of  the  country  demand,  tbelr  labon  mutt  be  fitly  remunerated,  and  ttenaalvaa  ^^^  ^^^ 
camag  bhertabed  and  bonored.*'-iMicoHne  <tfBm.  GmMkh  c  fctyfanel,  qf  Mw  Tmk. 
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danger  to  Im  misled  by  the  general  current  and  bnflin^se  of  lu^ 
tory ;  and,  loddng  on  Alexander  and  Cawar,  and  snck-like  hefoea* 
as  tfaua  iughest  isatanoea  of  human  greatness,  because  they  ei^h 
of  tkem  caused  the  death  of  sereral  hundred  thousand  men,  an4 
the  ntin  of  a  much  greater  number,  overran  a  great  part  of  tha 
enth,  and  kiMad  the  iahabkanta  to  possess  themselves  of  their 
ODODtriea^^Hare  are  apt  to  make  bulcfaery  and  rapine  tbo  ohief 
mfliricB  and  verr  essence  of  human  greatness.  And  ii  eivil  hia^oary 
he  a  neat  daaier  of  it,  and  to  many  readers  thus  uaeless,  aqrioua 
and  dmcuk  inqnirings  in  antiquity  are  mueb  more  so ;  and  the 
exact  dimensions  of  the  Cdossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capitot.  tl^  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  and  Roman  maniages,  or  who  it  was  that 
£iat  coined  money ;  these,  J  confess,  set  a  man  well  olf  Ux  the 
-world,  especially  amongst  the  learned,  but  set  him  very  little  on  in 
hia  way.  *  * 

I  ahaU  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  ai^d  that  is^  tihat 
whacaaa  ia  die  beginning  I  cut  oi*  history  firom  our  study  as  % 
aaelasa  part,  aa  certainly  it  is  where  it  is  read  only  as  a  tale  that 
ia  tsld  f  hesa,  on  the  otlier  side,  I  recommend  it  to  one  who  hath 
well  aerttled  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  morality,  and  knows  how 
to  make  a  judgment  on  the  actions  of  men,  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  studies  he  can  apply  himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  ]pic- 
tUTB  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  tmnk 
of  n>en  as  they  are.  There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opinions,  and 
find  from  what  slight  and  sometimes  shameful  occasions  some  of 
them  have  t^en  their  rise,  which  yet  afterwards  have  had  great 
authority,  and  passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and  home 
iigmrn  all  before  them.  There,  also,  one  may  learn  ^eat  and 
useful  instructions  of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against  the  cheats 
and  xogueri^  of  the  worid,  with  mimy  more  advantages  which  I 
ah&ll  not  here  enumerate. 

ORTHODOXY   AND  HBIUESY. 

The  gireat  division  amon^  Christians  is  about  opim'cms.    Every 

sect  baa  its  set  of  them,  and  that  is  called  Orthodoxy ;  and  he  that 

professes  his  assent  to  them,  thoufi^h  with  an  implicit  fiuth,  and 

witiMKit  examining,  is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to  salvation.    But 

ifh0  «rami»ea,  and  thereup<m  questions  any  one  of  them,  he  is 

pioxfinf  iy  suspected  of  heresy;  and  if  he  oppose  them  or  hold  the 

ooDtvaTy,  he  is  presently  condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and 

m  the  sure  way  to  perdition.    Of  this,  one  may  say,  that  there  ia 

nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.     For  he  that  examines,  and  upon 

a  iair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a  truth,  has  done  his  duty 

taog9  than  he  who  embraces  the  profession  (for  the  truths  them- 

mmk¥9m  he  doea  not  erobiace)  of  the  truth,  without  having  examined 

whadiBT  it  be  true  or  no.    And  he  that  has  done  his  duty  accord- 
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ing  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  certainly  more  in  the  way  to  kea- 
Tcn  than  he  who  has  done  nothing  of  it.  For  if  it  be  out  duty  to 
search  after  truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  though 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  some  points  has  paid  a  more  acceptable 
obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  than  he  that  has  not  searched 
at  all,  but  professes  to  have  found  truth,  when  he  has  neither 
searched  nor  found  it.  For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any 
church  in  the  lump,  without  examining  them,  has  truly  neither 
searched  after  nor  found  truth,  but  has  only  found  those  that  he 
thinks  have  found  truth,  and  so  receives  what  they  say  with  an 
implicit  faith,  and  so  pa3rs  them  the  homage  that  is  due  only  to 
God,  who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  In  this  way  the  seve- 
ral  churches  (in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opinions  are  pre^ 
ferred  to  life,  and  orthodoxy  is  that  which  they  are  concerned  fcnv 
and  not  morals)  put  the  terms  of  salvation  on  that  which  the  Author 
oi  our  salvation  does  not  put  them  in.  The  believmg  of  a  collec- 
tion of  certain  propositions,  which  are  called  and  esteemed  funda- 
mental  articles,  because  it  has  pleased  the  ccnnpilers  to  put  them 
into  their  confession  of  faith,  is  made  the  condition  of  salvataon. 

DUTY   OF   PRESERVING   HEALTH. 

If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy  our  health,  we  labor  for  a 
thing  that  will  be  useless  in  our  hands ;  and  if,  by  harassing  our 
bodies,  (though  with  a  design  to  render  ourselves  more  useful^  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that 
good  we  might  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which  Qod  thought 
sufficient  for  us,  by  having  denied  us  the  strength  to  improve  It 
to  that  pitch  which  men  of  stronger  constitutions  can  attain  to,  we 
rob  Gk>d  of  so  much  service,  and  our  neighbor  of  all  that  help 
which,  in  a  state  of  health,  with  moderate  knowledge,  we  might 
have  been  able  to  perform.  He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overload- 
ing it,  though  it  be  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  will 
give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage. 


ROBERT  SOUTH.    1633—1716. 


Da.  RoBiBT  SoiTTB,  a  divine  celebrated  fbr  his  wit  as  well  as  his  kan^ng^ 
was  bom  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1633,  being  the  son  of  a  Londoa  in«ff» 
chant.  He  entered  Westminster  school,  tmder  Dr.  Bosby,  in  1647,  and  CMa  Am 
day  of  the  execution  of  Charles  L,  (January  20, 1649,)  he  reed  the  Latin  pniy^is 
in  the  school,  and  prayed  for  his  migesty  by  same;  apparently  an  indication 
that  even  then  he  had  embraced  those  principles  of  attachment  to  the  eatab> 
lished  form  of  gOYemment,  in  church  and  state,  of  which  he  was  throosl^  afl 
his  life  a  most  strenuous  and  able  champion.  In  one  of  his  sermons,  Ibr  1i^ 
stance,  he  maintains  that  **  kings  are  endowed  with  more  than  ordiDSury*  s»> 
gaoity  and  quickness  of  understanding ;  they  haTe  a  s»ny»laff  courage 
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I  of  mind  in  oases  of  difficulty;  and  their  hearts  are  disposed  to  Tirtu* 
OQs  courses."  One  is  astonished  that  a  man  of  learning  and  sense  could  be 
so  blinded  by  party  feeling  as  to  otter  such  sentiments.  But  he  was  exceed- 
ingly violent  in  his  feelings,  continuing  through  life  to  pour  ibrth  upon  all  sects 
that  dissented  firom  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  upon  all  who  doubted 
the  «  diTine  right**  of  kings  to  rule  their  subjects  with  unrestricted  sway,  his 
inexhaustible  saioasm,  ridicule,  and  contempt    He  died  in  1716. 

Am  ft  writezv  Dr.  South  is  conspicuous  for  good  practical  sense,  for  a  deep 
insagiht  into  human  character,  for  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  exuberant  ixk- 
Tentioii,  and  for  a  wit  that  knew  not  always  the  limit  of  propriety.  In  per- 
spicuity,  copiousness,  and  force  of  expression,  he  has  few  superiors  among 
English  writers ;  which  qualities  fully  compensate  for  the  **■  forced  conceits, 
unnatural  metaphors,  and  turgid  and  verbose  language  which  occasionally 
disfigure  his  pages."  > 

THE  WILL   FOR  THE   DEED. 

The  third  instance  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the  will  instead 
of  the  deed,  shall  be  in  duties  of  cost  and  expense. 

Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed ;  and  then,  as 
I  showed  befc^e,  that,  m  matters  of  labor,  the  lazy  person  could 
find  BO  hands  wherewith  to  work ;  so  neither,  in  this  case,  can 
the  religious  miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
wonderful  to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  liberal,  either 
upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sudden  impoverishes  the 
Tichf  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts  up  every  private  man's  ex* 
chequer,  and  makes  those  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing,  who,  at 
the  very  same  instant,  want  nothing  to  spend*  80  that,  instead 
of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely  increases  their 
number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into  beggars  presently.  For, 
let  the  danger  of  their  prince  and  country  luiock  at  their  purses, 
and  call  upon  them  to  contribute  against  a  public  enemy  or  ca- 
lamity, then  immediately  they  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  upon 
such  occasions  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never  fail  to  make  them- 
selv^es  wings,  and  fly  away. 

But  do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  God  will  be  put  oflf  so  ? 
or  can  they  ima^ne  that  the  law  of  Qod  will  be  baffled  with  a  lie 
clothed  in  a  scon  ? 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appears  from  that  notable 
account  given  us  by  the  apostle  of  this  windy,  insignificant  charity 
of  the  will,  and  of  the  worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds : 
^  If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  rood,  and 
one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and 
filled  ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit  ?"  Profit,  does  he  say  ? 
Why,  it  profits  lUst  as  much  as  fiiir  words  command  the  market, 
as  good  wishes  buy  food  and  raiment,  and  pass  for  current  pay- 
ment in  the  shops. 

i  BMd-Mni  aitlali  In  **B«troiv«:tlr*  Bevlrar,'*  ix.  Ml. 
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Come  we  now  to  a  rich  old  pretender  to  godliness,  md  tefi  bim 
tliat  there  is  such  a  one,  a  man  of  good  family,  good  education^ 
and  who  has  lost  all  his  estate  for  the  king,  now  ready  to  rot  in 
prison  for  debt ;  come,  what  will  you  give  towards  his  release  t 
Why,  then  answers  the  will  instead  of  the  deed,  as  much  the 
readier  speaker  of  the  two,  **  The  truth  is,  I  alwa^  had  a  respect 
for  such  men ;  I  lore  them  with  all  my  heart ;  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  any  that  had  served  the  king  so  fiiithfuily  shonkl  be  in 
such  want.'*  So  say  I  too,  and  the  more  shame  is  it  for  the  wbole 
nation  that  they  should  he  so.  But  still,  what  will  yon  give  f 
Why,  then,  answers  the  man  of  mouth-charity  again,  and  telta 
you  that  ^  you  could  not  come  in  a  worse  time ;  that  now-a-days 
money  is  very  scarce  with  him,  and  that  therefore  he  can  giva 
nothing ;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  pray  for  the  poor  gentleman." 

Ah,  thou  hypocrite !  when  thy  brother  has  lost  all  that  erer  he 
bad,  and  lies  tanguisbing,  and  eren  gasping  under  the  utmost 
extremities  of  poverty  and  distress,  dost  thou  think  thus  to  ikk  hka 
up  again  only  with  thy  tongue  T  Just  hke  that  old  formal  faooos, 
who  denied  a  beggar  a  fiurtMng,  and  put  him  off  with  his  Ucssmg. 

Why,  what  are  the  prayers  of  a  covetous  wretch  worth  ?  what 
will  thy  blessing  go  for  ?  what  wiH  it  buy  ?  Is  this  the  charity 
that  the  apostle  here,  in  the  text,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians?* 
This  the  case  in  \^hich  God  accepts  the  wiUingness  of  the  mind 
instead  of  the  liberality  of  the  purse  ?  No,  assuredly ;  but  the 
measures  that  Qod  marks  out  to  thy  charity  are  these :  thy  super* 
fluities  must  give  place  to  thy  neighbor's  great  convenience ;  thy 
convenience  must  veil  thy  neighbor's  necessity;  and,  kstly,  thy 
very  necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbor's  extremity. 

COVETOUSNESS. 

Of  covetousnesB  we  may  truly  say,  that  it  makes  both  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  in  the  devil's  alphabet,  and  that  it  is  the  first  vice  in 
corrupt  nature  which  moves,  and  the  last  which  dies.  For  look 
upcm  any  in&nt,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  but  move  a  hand,  we  shall 
see  it  reaching  out  after  something  or  other  which  it  should  not 
have ;  and  he  who  does  not  know  it  to  be  the  proper  and  peculiar 
sin  of  old  age,  seems  himself  to  have  the  dotage  of  that  age  upon 
him,  whether  he  has  the  years  on  no. 

The  covetous  nerson  lives  as  if  the  world  were  made  altogether 
for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  world,  to  take  in  every  thing,  and  to 
part  with  nothing.  Charity  is  accounted  no  grace  with  him,  nor 
gratitude  any  virtue.  The  cries  of  the  poor  never  enter  into  his 
ears ;  or  if  they  do,  he  has  always  one  ear  rexidier  to  let  them  oat 
than  the  other  to  take  them  in.     In  a  word,  by  his  rapines  and 

l**Torirtlwr«toflratAwUlliif  mlBdtltlaMoapledMoofdIiictottoUaaMUklMUl  wdnot 
tec  to  tlwt  te  hath  nof*-!  Or.  ▼«.  l^ 
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esiax^cHaSj  he  is  always  for  making  as  many  poor  as  he  can,  but 
for  reheving  none  whom  he  either  finds  or  mAes  so.  So  that  it 
is  a  question,  whether  his  heart  be  harder,  or  his  fist  closer.  In 
a  wora,  he  is  a  pest  and  a  monster :  greedier  than  the  sea,  and 
barrener  than  the  shore. 

THE   GLORY   OF   THE   CLERGY. 

Giod  is  the  fountain  of  honor;  and  the  conduit  by  which  he 
oonyeys  it  to  the  sons  of  men  are  virtues  and  generous  practices. 
Some,  indeed,  may  please  and  promise  themselves  high  matters 
ficom  full  revenues,  statelv  palaces,  court  interests,  and  great  de* 
pendences.  But  that  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be 
knowiiig  in  their  profession,  unspotted  in  theii  hves,  active  and 
laborious  in  their  charges,  bold  and  resolute  in  opposing  seducers, 
and  daring  to  look  vice  in  the  face,  though  never  so  potent  and 
illnstiioua.^  And,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassion* 
lOe  to  alL  These  are  our  robes  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons 
and  highest  titles  of  honor. 

THE   PLEASURES  OF   AinrSEllfENT  AND   INDUSTRY   COMPARED. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived  that  thinks  to  maintain  a  constant 
tenure  of  pleasure  by  a  continual  pursuit  of  sports  and  recrea- 
tions.   The  most  voluptuous  and  loose  person  breathinfif,  were  he 
hut  tied  to  follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his  court* 
ships  every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  torment  and  calamity 
that  could  befafi  him ;  he  would  fly  to  the  mines  and  galleys  for 
his  recreation,  and  to  the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion 
fiom.  the  misery  of  a  continual  unintermitted  pleasure.    But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  providence  of  Grod  has  so  ordered  the  course  of 
things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  made. 
it  the  matter  of  duty  and  of  a  profession,  but  a  man  may  bear  the 
conliBttal  pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety.    The  same 
jAop  wad  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his  youth,  emplo3r3  him  also 
in  Bis  age.    Every  morning  he  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and 
aniril ;  he  passes  the  day  smging ;  custom  has  naturalized  his 
labor  to  him ;  his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any 
eDJojTnent  of  himself  live  out  of  it, 

THE   EYE   OF   CONSCIENCE. 

Tliat  the  eve  of  conscience  may  be  always  quick  and  lively,  let 
constant  use  be  sure  to  keep  it  constantly  open,  and  thereby  ready 

I  wttk  BattkM  xxxm.  1—6.  Tbe  andent  prophets,  ftOthfta  and  (Krleii  mra, 
e  of  *'ttebe«UMiH' at  borne  than  ••UielieaUkra'*  abroad,  dtdiMt  reprove  tbe  Jew*  1^ 
1^0  J*—  of  tbepeopte  of  Kamtscbatka;  bat  It  was,  "wash  tov,  make  tov  clean;  pat  awa/  »b» 
cvfloC  ToradiolBga;  aeek  Joatiee;  break  erery  yoke)  Ioom  tbe  baoda  of  wlckedneM,  and  kt  the 
^f^g^amaA  m^tn^t**  te.  Whenarcr  and  whararer  tbe  polptt  la  sflant  on  gnat,  national  alna,  it  ■ 
^t^^^aoJtoXKtiwaiMiytCTaL  Btan  but  men  wlU  respect  OdthftOneaa  mora  tbao  a  tli»e.fen4nf 
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uid  prepai^d  to  admit  and  let  in  those  hearenlv  beamb  whieh  are 
lilwaya  streaming  forth  from  Qod  upon  minds  fitted  to  reoeire 
them.  And  to  this  purpose  let  a  man  fly  from  erery  thing  which 
may  leave  either  a  foulness  or  a  bias  upon  it ;  let  him  dread  every 
gross  act  of  sin ;  for  one  great  stab  may  as  certainly  and  speedily 
destroy  life  as  forty  lesser  wounds.  Let  him  carry  a  jealous  eye 
oyer  every  growing  habit  of  sin :  let  him  keep  aloof  from  all  com- 
merce and  fellowship  with  any  vicious  and  base  afiection,  espe- 
cially from  all  sensuaJity :  Jet  him  keep  himself  untouched  with  the 
hellish,  unhallowed  heats  of  lust  and  the  noisome  steams  and  ex- 
halations  of  intemperance :  let  him  bear  himself  ahove  that  sordid 
and  low  thing,  that  utter  contradictioh  to  all  greatness  of  mind — 
covetousness :  let  hiih  disenslave  hitnself  mm  the  pelf  of  the 
world,  from  that  amor  aceieratuB  kabendi,^  Lastly,  let  him  learn 
80  to  look  upon  the  honors,  the  pomp,  abd  greatness  6f  the  worid, 
OS  to  look  through  them.  Fools  indeed  are  apt  to  be  hlown  up  hj 
them  and  to  sacrifice  all  for  them :  sometimes  venturing  their 
heads  only  to  get  a  feather  in  their  caps. 


THOMAS  PARNELL.    1670—1717. 

TaoxAi  PiBVBLL  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1679.  After  reccnving  l!ie  el^ 
menfe  of  todoeatioii  at  a  grammai-eGhool,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Uniinersity  of 
Pabhn ;  aAer  laaving  which  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  in  1700^  and  in  fiva 
years  afterwards,  h6  was  promoted  to  the  arahdeaoonry  of  Cloghfir.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  sided  with  the  Tory  party,  hut  now  Ibimd  it  oomranieBt  to 
change  his  politics ;  he  therefore  went  over  to  the  Whigs,  who  received  him 
with  open  arms,  deeming  him  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  their  cause.  FkmeQ 
endeavored  to  reconunend  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpits  of  London, 
but  ftrom  the  new  ministiy  he  received  nothing  more  substantia  dian  caress«a 
femd  empty  protestations.  To  imbitier  his  disappointment,  he  lost,  in  1712,  his 
amiable  wife,  to  whom  he  was  afieotSonaiely  devoted.  His  private  Inaoda, 
however,  were  not  unmindftd  of  his  interests,  and  obtained  lor  him  a  i 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  worth  £400  per  annum :  but  he  did  not  live  1 
eiyoy  his  promotion.    He  died  in  1717,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

"The  compass  of  PameU's  poetry  is  not  extensive, but  its  tone  is  peculiarly 
delightful :  not  firom  mere  correcmess  of  expression,  to  which  some  critica 
have  stinted  its  praises,  but  ftpra  the  graceful  and  reserved  sensibility  that 
accompanied  his  polished  phraseology.  The  studied  happiness  of  his  diction 
does  not  spoil  its  simplicity.  His  poetry  is  like  a  flower  that  has  been  trained 
and  planted  by  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  but  which  preserves,  in  its  cnltiiied 
state,  the  natural  fragrance  of  its  wilder  air."* 

The  poem  by  which  Parnell  Is  chiefly  known,  fs  «  The  Hermit,"  whteli  baa 
always  been  n  i^vorite  with  every  class  of  readers.  Jt  Is  a  revolving  pano- 
rama of  beautiful  pictures,  each  per^aot  in  itself  3ut  the  story  is  not  original, 
as  it  appeared  as  early  as  die  fifteonth  oemory  in  a  ooUaatuwi  cf  lii«»  •ntaUed 

.       I     ^     I      I  II    M 
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ihe  «  Gesta  Bomanoriun,'*  and  we  present  ttie  reader  wilk  (he  ttM^fsk  of  it 
r  below,  as  given  by  Warton  in  hie  History  of  English  Poetty.i  The  poem,  how 

)  evor,  is  too  kmg  for  our  limits,  and  no  extracts  would  do  it  justice ;  but  we  will 

giye  a  few  lines  to  show  its  style.     The  last  instance  of  the  angel's  seeming 

iiqusticey  is  that  of  pushing  &e  guide  from  the  bridge  into  the  river.    At  this 

the  Hermit  is  unable  to  suppress  his  indignation : 

Wild  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  Father's  eyes ; 
He  bursts  the  bonds  of  ftar,  and  madly  crie% 
**  Detested  wretch  1" — but  soaroe  his  speech  began, 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man: 
His  youthful  &oe  grew  more  serenely  sweet; 
His  robe  turned  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feel ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odors  fill  the  pnrple  air; 
And  wingS)  whose  colors  glitter^  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sights 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  ligbt 

Another  very  interesting  piece  of  Pamell's  is  his  ballad,  "  Edwin  of  the 
Green,  a  feiry  tale,  in  the  ancient  English  style :"  but  its  length  excludes  it 

1  A40nNiftl»nittltTedlnaeaT«,iMarwhlefaaahepherdfbldeahltfloeik.  Utoyoftlwiheepbeliv 

itoiem,  tba  aheplwrd  wm  nn)n«tly  killed  by  hto  marter,  m  betof  coBcemed  tn  tha  theft.   ItehemM^ 

•ntns  an  Innormt  nui  put  to  death,  began  to  suspect  tbe  aaMeaoe  of  a  IHtIm  Piwrldeiiee,  and 

wotred  no  loiter  to  perplex  bfanaelf  wltb  the  useless  serrrttleB  of  rdlgton,  b«t  to  mix  la  Uie  wortd. 

In  trsTdUnf  ftom  his  retirement,  he  was  met  by  an  aagid  In  Hie  flfare  of  a  man,  who  said,  •!  am  an 

aas^  and  am  sent  by  God  to  be  yonr  companion  on  the  road.**  nelr  eHtoMi  a  ettgr,  and  begied  t>T 

todgia«ntfhelK>iiaeoraknlsht,wtao«iteitalaedtlMmatatplendldsavper.  la  tbe  mghft,  tbe  aafei 

lose  fkom  Ms  bod  and  stranded  tbe  knigbtPs  only  child,  win  was  aslsev  In  the  cradle.   Itehenait 

waa  aatonlahad  at  this  baibarons  retnra  lor  so  madi  boepttaity^  bat  was  aUcald  to  make  any  remon- 

ifnanoti  to  Ua  eoovaalon.   Nnt  momios  they  went  to  another  dty.   Here  tbey  were  liberally  re* 

eotvad  In  the  htmse  of  an  opulent  dtisen;  bot  In  the  night  the  angel  rose^  and  stole  a  golden  cop 

orineatlBMble'valne.   Tbe  hermit  now  condnded  that  his  companion  was  a  bad  an^d.  Intra^<dttnc 

forward  tbe  next  morning,  they  passed  orer  a  bridge,  about  the  middle  of  wUdi  they  met  a  poor 

man,  of  whom  the  angd  asked  the  way  to  the  next  city.   Having  recehred  the  desired  InSMnBtlon, 

tha  ancd  poshed  tbe  poor  man  into  the  water,  where  he  was  Immediately  drowned.   In  the  erentng 

theyarrtwedatthehoase  of  artah  man,  and  begging  ft>r  a  lodging  were  ordered  to  sleep  In  a  shed 

wAh  tha  cattle.   In  tte  morning  the  angel  gaTo  the  ndh  man  the  cop  whldh  he  had  stolen.   The 

heratt,  amasml  that  the  cap  which  was  stoten  from  their  Mend  and  benefhctor  should  be  glTen  to 

ana  who  rcfoaed  them  a  h>dghi&  began  to  be  now  convinced  that  his  companion  was  the  devil;  and 

hented  to  go  on  alone.   But  the  angd  said,  *' Hear  me^  and  depart   When  yon  nvcd  In  your  bermlt- 

a0Bb  n  ahepherd  was  killed  by  his  master.   He  was  Innocent  of  the  supposed  oSbnce;  but  had  he 

not  been  then  klDed,  be  wouM  have  committed  crimes  In  which  he  would  have  died  Impenitent.  His 

nttater  endeavors  to  atone  ibr  the  murder,  by  dadleaOng  tbe  remahider  of  his  days  to  ahn«  and 

icrile  nf  rtisritr    I  stnngled  the  dUkl  of  the  knight.   Bat  know,  that  the  hdhcr  was  so  latent  on 

hwi>tnr  ^P  lifltu  ibr  bis  rhlMj  ns  to  iwiloft  those  snti  nf  pnMln  mnntllnrnm  ftrr  irhlrh  hn  irsi  hrttn 

aa«aCin8Blshed.  and  to  whkfa  be  has  aow  retomed.   I  stole  ttie  golden  cup  of  Uie  hospitable  ctti- 

■em.  Bi*  know,  that  ft«m  a  ma  of  the  strictest  temperance,  he  became,  in  consequence  of  possessing 

IMS  eoipw  a  perpetaaldmnkard,  and  is  now  tbe  most  abstemious  of  men.  I  threw  the  poor  man  Into 

Ikowntar.   Be  was  then  honest  and  religious.  Butknow,  had  he  walked  one  half  of  a  mile  ftuther, 

be  wonld  have  murdered  a  man  In  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  I  gave  the  golden  dup  to  tbe  rldi  man,  who 

jBflttBd  to  tshe  OS  within  his  root    He  has  therefbrs  received  his  reward  In  this  world,  and  In  tha 

Mcxtwfliaaftrthapatnsofhelllbrldslnhospitaltty.''   The  hermit  Ml  prostrate  at  Uw  angel's  fte^ 

r  torgrMMas,  latnrned  to  his  hermiti«ek  Ally  eottvlneed  of  tha  wisdom  and  Justloe  of 


flom  oar  pagas.   The  ibllowiiiK  veiy  beaotifal  "  HjmJBL  to  Coatentment^'  will, 
however,  give  a  Ytry  good  idea  of  this  author's  manner  >— 

HTMN  TO  CONTENTMENT. 

Loreljr,  lasting  peace  of  mind  I 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind  I 
Heavenly  bom,  and  bred  on  high. 
To  crown  the  ftvorites  of  the  sky 
With  mote  of  happiness  below, 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know ! 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek,  contented  head ; 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  die  seat  of  calms  and  ease? 

Ambition  searches  ail  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there. 
Increasing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way. 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea, 
To  gain  thy  love ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails, 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales, 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run, 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know 
That  Solimde's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground : 
Or  in  a  soal  exalted  high. 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky, 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  Nature  in  its  forms  below ; 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies. 
And  doubts  at  last  for  knowledge  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear  I 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast 

Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood. 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved : 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confess'd  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke— Go  nile  thy  will. 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still, 
Know  Ood — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  fh>m  religion  flow : 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  111  be  there  to  croi^Ti  the  rest 

Oh  I  by  yonder  mossy  seat. 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat. 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ, 
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WlHi  stnte  Df  gntlitwle  nMl  jagf': 
Raised  as  ancient  pxophets  were, 
In  heaTenlj  visBon,  praise,  and  prayer  j 
Pleasing  all  men,  halting  none, 
Pleased  and  bless'd  with  God  alone : 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight, 
With  all  the  colors  of  delight; 
While  silYer  waters  glide  along, 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song ; 
I'll  lilt  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string, 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  Nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrowed  l%ht; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night; 
The  seas  that  roll  mmumber'd  waves ; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves ; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain, 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see, 
Bhoold  be  song,  and  song  by  me : 
They  qpeak  their  Maker  as  they  can. 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Tour  busy  or  your  vain  extremes; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss, 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 


WILLIAM  PENN.    1644—1718. 

Wb  oome  now  to  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  chartv^ters  on  the  pago 
of  histoty ; — to  one  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  Mate  in  the  strictest  jus- 
tice and  equity ;  established  the  utmost  freedom  of  conscience  in  religion ;  and 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  the  most  potent  weapons  to  subdue  the  savage 
beart,  are  the  peace  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

William  Penn,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  was  bom  in  London,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1644.    His  early  education  was  very  carefully  attended  to,  and  in 
1660  he  entered  Olford  University.    His  first  bias  towards  the  doctrines  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  was  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  Penn  and  some  of  his  fellow-students  withdrew  from 
attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  the  established  church,  and  held  private 
prayer  meetings.     They  were  fined  by  the  college,  but  this  did  not  deter 
thCTEi.     The  principles  which  he  adopted  displeased  his  father  very  much, 
wbo  repeatedly  banished  him  from  his  house;  but  when  it  appeared  that  his 
8Gn*8  opinions  were  unalterable,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  them. 
In  1666,  he  began  to  preach,  and  also  published  his  first  work,  "  Truth  Ex. 
mkod,"     Lake  many  others  of  the  early  Friends,  Penn  was  repeatedly  thrown 
into  priscm;  and  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  wrote 
his  most  popular  work,  **  No  Cross,  no  Crown,'* — an  able  Exposition  of  the 
views  of  his  society.     In  1670  the  Conventicle  act  was  passed,  and  Perm  wan 
one  of  the  first  sufferers  under  it     He  was  tried  for  preaching  to  what  was 
caUed  •^  a  nocons  and  seditkwB  aanmbly;''  biitf  the  jury,  in  opposition  to  th« 
2A 
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diiectkm  of  die  bench,  had  die  firamess  and  taonX  eocsKige  to  gire  a  Tecdlet 
of  aoquittaL 

We  DOW  oome  to  the  most  important  erent  of  Peiai^s  life^ — the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony  of  PennsjrlTania.  In  1681  a  latge  tract  of  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Delaware  was  granted  by  Charles  IL  to  Penn  and  his  heirSi 
in  oonsideration  of  a  debt  of  £16,000  due  fix>m  the  Crown  to  Admiral  Penn, 
fbt  money  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  navy.  He  set  sail  from  England 
in  August,  1682,  in  the  ship  "Welcome,  and  arrived  at  Newcastle  on  the  27th 
of  October,  where  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch 
already  there.  Thence  the  colony  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  located  the  town  and  borough  of  Philadelphia,  « having  a 
high  and  dry  bank  next  to  the  wat^,  with  a  shore  ornamented  with  a  fine 
view  of  pine  trees  growing  upon  it"  Penn  solemnly  declared  that  he  "  came 
to  the  charge  of  the  province  ibr  the  Lord's  sake."  **  I  wanted,"  says  he,  « to 
affi>rd  an  asylum  to  the  good  and  oppressed  of  every  nation.  I  aimed  to  form 
a  government  which  might  be  an  example.  I  desired  to  show  men  as  ficee 
and  happy  as  they  could  be.    I  had  also  kind  views  towards  the  Indians." 

In  about  two  years  Penn  was  called  to  return  bac^  to  E2ngland;  and  Aobs 
his  intimacy  with  James  IL,  he  was  enabled  to  piocnre  the  release  of  his 
Quaker  brethren,  of  whom  fburteen  hmidred  and  eighty  were  in  prison  at  the 
accession  of  that  monarch.  Indeed  he  was  perpetually  engaged  in  deeds  of 
kindness  for  his  people,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  clear  the  way  fiir 
his  return,  and  to  bring  out  his  family  to  abide  for  life.  But  various  obstacles 
hindered  him  fhun  year  to  year,  so  that  it  was  not  till  1699  that  he  and  his 
family  embarked  for  America.  They  arrived  in  November,  and  were  received 
with  universal  joy,  on  account  of  his  known  intention  to  stay  Ibr  life.  But  in 
this  intention  he  was  overruled,  pertly  by  die  owners  of  land  in  Pennsyivaaia, 
dwelling  in  England,  who  felt  that  Penn  could  plead  their  interests  vrith  the 
crown  better  than  any  other  one ;  and  partly  by  the  female  members  of  the 
fimiily,  who,  after  the  st3rie  to  whidi  they  had  been  accustomed,  could  not 
,well  bear  the  rude  and  unformed  state  of  things  in  the  new  colony.  He  says 
in  a  letter  to  James  Logan,  July,  1701 :  "I  cannot  prevail  on  my  wiffe  to 
stay,  and  still  less  with  TSsheA  I  know  not  what  to  do."  Accordingly  bo 
returned  the  latter  part  of  that  year ;  and  after  experiencing  various  vicissi- 
tudes, and  especially  the  most  heartless  ingratitude  firom  those  whom  he  luui 
most  served,  he  died  at  his  seat  in  Ruscombe,  in  Berkshire,  July  30, 1718. 

Penn  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1726,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Besides  the  many  able  works  in  de- 
fence of  the  religious  views  of  his  sect  he  wrote  others  which  would  be 
considered  of  more  general  interest  Of  these  are  his  "Reflectbns  ai>d 
Maxims  relating  to  the  Conduct  of  Life."  It  is  doubtfbl  whether  any  otbes 
work  of  the  size  can  be  found,  containing  so  much  sound,  practical  wisdom. 
The  following  is  the  preface  to  the  same : — 

PREFACE   TO   HIS   **  MAXIMS.'' 

Reader,  this  Enchiridion*  I  present  thee  with,  is  the  frait  of 
solitude :  a  school  few  care  to  learn  in,  though  none  instract  ttt 
better.     Some  parts  of  it  are  the  result  of  serious  reftection,  others 

1  Hit  daughter  LetlUft. 

t  ▲  Greek  word,  compounded  of  tn  (n>),  *«tD,'*  md  «Mr  {x»9)t 
«ar  word  •*BBBVd.'*   lee  the  mom  word  in  the  adfiflttow  from  OoiilMg  t 
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tlie  tekmgs  ef  lucid  intervah*  written  for  private  satis&ctioo,  and 
now  published  for  a  help  to  human  conduct. 

The  author  hleaaeth  Qod  for  his  retirement,  and  kisses  that 
gentle  band  which  led  him  into  it :  for  though  it  should  prove 
barren  to  the  world,  it  can  never  do  so  to  him. 

He  has  now  had  some  time  he  could  call  his  own,  a  property 
he  was  never  so  much  master  of  before :  in  which  he  has  taken 
a  view  of  himself  and  the  world  ;  and  observed  wherein  he  hath 
hit  and  missed  the  mark ;  what  might  have  been  done,  what 
A6iided,  and  what  avoided  in  his  human  conduct :  together  witk 
the  omissions  and  excesses  of  others,  as  well  societies  and  govern- 
ments, as  private  families  and  persons.  And  he  verily  thinks, 
were  he  to  live  over  his  life  again,  he  could  not  only,  with  Qod's 
pace,  serve  him,  but  his  neighbor  and  himself,  better  than  he 
flath  done,  and  have  seven  years  of  his  time  to  spare.  And  yet, 
P^riiaps^  he  liath  not  been  the  worst  or  the  idlest  man  in  the 
^'^ ;  nor  is  he  the  oldest  And  this  is  the  rather  said,  that  it 
might  quicken  thee,  reader,  to  lose  none  of  the  time  that  ia  yet 
diiBe. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  so  lavish  as  of  time, 
^  about  which  we  ou^ht  to  be  more  solicitous ;  since  without  it 
we  can  do  nothing  in  Uiis  world.  Time  is  what  we  want  most, 
Imt  what,  tiaa !  we  use  worst ;  and  for  which  Ood  will  certainly 
nost  ttntdj  reckcm  with  us,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

It  w  of  that  moment  to  us  in  reference  to  both  worlds,  that  I  can 
^ndly  wish  any  man  better,  than  that  he  would  seriously  consider 
what  he  does  with  his  time ;  how  and  to  what  end  he  empl(^  it; 
>&d  wlmt  returns  he  makes  to  Gkxl,  his  neighbor,  and  himself  for 
it.  WjQ  he  never  have  a  ledger  for  this ;  this,  the  greatest  wis- 
<iom  and  work  <^  life  ? 

To  come  but  once  into  the  world,  and  trifle  away  our  true  en- 
joyment of  it,  and  of  ourselves  in  it,  is  lamentable  indeed.  This 
ooe  reflection  would  vield  a  thinking  person  ^reat  instruction. 
And,  since  nothing  below  man  can  so  think,  man  m  being  thought- 
less must  needs  fdl  below  himself.  And  that,  to  be  sure,  such  do, 
as  are  unconcerned  in  the  use  of  their  most  precious  time. 

This  is  but  too  evident,  if  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  consider, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  we  take  by  the  right  end,  or  im- 
prove to  its  just  advantage. 

We  understand  little  of  the  works  of  Qod,  either  in  nature  or 
gnce^  We  pursue  &Ise  knowledge,  and  mistake  education  ex- 
tiemely.  We  are  violent  in  our  a&ctions ;  confused  and  imme- 
thodical  iu  our  whole  life ;  making  that  a  burden  which  Mras 
given  for  a  blessing ;  and  so  of  little  comfort  to  ourselves  or  others; 
misapprehending  the  true  notion  of  happiness,  and  so  missing  of 
the  right  use  of  ufe,  and  way  of  happy  living. 
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And  nuts  we  ai«  pemaded  to  stapf  and  step  a  little  aaldet  cot 
of  the  noisy  crowd  and  encumbering  hurry  of  the  world,  and 
calmly  take  a  prospect  oi  thin^,  it  will  be  impoaiible  we  alumld 
be  able  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  ourselves*  or  know  our  own 
misery.  But  afier  we  have  made  the  just  reckonings,  which  re- 
tirement will  help  us  to,  we  shall  begin  to  think  the  world  in 
great  measure  mad,  and  that  we  have  been  in  a  sort  of  Bedlam 
all  this  while. 

Reader,  whether  young  or  old,  think  it  not  too  soon  or  too  lato 
to  turn  over  thf.  leaves  of  thy  past  life ;  and  be  sure  to  fold  down 
where  any  passage  of  it  may  afiect  thee ;  and  bestow  thy  remain- 
der of  time,  to  correct  those  faults  in  thy  future  conduct,  be  it  in 
relation  to  this  or  the  next  Hfe.  What  thou  wouldst  do,  if  whsi 
thou  hast  done  were  to  do  again,  be  sure  to  do  as  long  as  thou 
livest,  upon  the  like  occasions. 

Our  resolutions  seem  to  be  vigorous  as  often  as  we  refleel  vpsA 
our  past  errors ;  but,  alas !  they  are  apt  to  flag  agiain  u|mwi  fimk 
temptations  to  the  same  Ihings. 

The  author  does  not  pretond  to  deliver  thee  an  exact  piece}  Ua 
business  not  being  ostentation,  but  charity.  It  is  miscellaneoas  in 
the  matter  of  it,  and  by  no  means  artificial  in  the  composure.  Q«^ 
it  contains  hints,  that  may  serve  thee  for  texts  to  preach  to  thjfadlf 
upon,  and  which  comprehend  much  of  the  course  of  hua»a  lifts 
since  whether  thou  art  parent  or  child,  prince  or  subject,  jSM^rter 
or  servant,  single  (xc  married,  pubUc  or  private,  mean  or  honoiSLble, 
rich  or  poor,  prosperous  or  unprospeious,  in  peace  or  cantfOTSiqpt 
in  business  or  solitude ;  whatever  be  thy  inclination  or  avenion* 
practice  or  duty,  thou  wilt  find  something  not  unsuitably  said  £ic 
thy  direction  and  advantage.  Accept  and  improve  whsl  deserves 
thy  notice ;  the  rest  excuse,  and  place  to  account  of  good-wiU  to 
thee  and  the  whole  creation  of  God. 

penn's  advicb  to  his  children.^ 
Next,  betake  yourself  to  some  honest,  industrious  coarse  of  life. 
and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousness,  but  for  example,  and  to  aToid 
idleness.  And  if  you  change  your  condition  and  marry,  chcx^se 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  living,  or  of 
guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind  neither 
beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  amia- 
ble disposition,  such  as  tou  can  love  above  all  this  world,  and  that 
may  make  your  habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  afi[ectionate,  patient,  and  meek. 
Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless  you  and  your  tA 
spring.    Be  sure  to  live  within  compass ;  borrow  not,  neither  be 
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bdhotden  to  any.  Ruin  not  younelFes  by  kindness  to  oiheis ;  for 
dtot  e^seeds  the  due  bounds  of  firiendship,  neither  will  a  true 
l^nend  expect  it.     Small  matters  I  heed  not. 

Let  yonr  industry  and  parsimony  go  no  further  than  for  a  suffi* 
eiency  for  life,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  your  children,  and  that 
in  moderation,  if  the  Lord  gives  you  any.  I  chai^  you  help  the 
poor  and  needy ;  let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  in- 
come for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  society  and  others ;  for 
we  are  all  his  creatures ;.  remembering  that  ^  he  that  giveth  to  the 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

Know  well  your  incomings,  and  your  outgoings  may  be  better 
legukted.  Love  not  money  nor  the  world :  use  them  only,  and 
fher  wiU  serve  you ;  but  if  you  love  them  you  serve  them,  which 
will  debase  your  spirits  as  weU  as  ofiend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to  diem ;  it 
may  be  your  case,  and  as  you  mete  to  others,  Qod  will  mete  to 
you  agam. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation ;  of  few  words  I 
charge  you,  but  always  pertinent  when  you  speak,  hearing  out 
before  you  attempt  to  answer,  and  then  speaking  as  if  you  would 
]>er8uaae,  not  impose. 

Affiront  none,  neither  revenge  the  affronts  that  are  done  to  you; 
bm  forgive,  and  jrou  shall  be  forgiven  of  your  heavenly  Father. 

In  Hiking  friends,  consider  well  first ;  and  when  you  are  fixed, 
\m  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor  deserting  in  affliction,  for 
Ciist  becomes  not  the  good  and  virtuous. 

Watch  against  anger;  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it;  for,  like 
dnmkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and  throws  people  into  de9> 
perate  inconveniences. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  disguise ;  their  praise 
is  costly,  deeignmg  to  get  by  those  they  bespeak ;  they  are  the 
worst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to  flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat ;  and, 
-whieh  is  worse,  if  you  beHeve  them,  you  cheat  yourselves  most 
daxi£;erously.  But  the  virtuous,  though  poor,  love,  cherish,  and 
prefer.  Bemember  David,  who,  asking  the  Lord,  •*  Who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  upon  thy  holy  hill  ?" 
ansvyers,  "  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  worketh  righteousness,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart ;  in  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is 
contemned,  but  hcmoreth  them  who  fear  the  Lord." 

Next,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  all  things :  in  your  diet, 
for  that  is  physic  by  prevention ;  it  keeps,  nay,  it  makes  people 
heakhyf  and  their  generation  sound.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
gpmtXLol  advantage  it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel , 
Ifieep  out  that  lust  which  reigns  too  mucn  over  some ;  let  your 
ud0  be  your  ornaments,  remembering  life  is  moxe  than  food, 
the  body  than  raiment.    Let  your  furniture  be  simple  and 
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^eap.  Avdd  pride,  avarice,  and  luxarr.  Read  ray  ^*  No  Crpss, 
BO  Cfowel"  There  is  instruction.  Make  your  conversation  with 
the  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  shun  all  wicked  men 
as  you  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  comfort  of  your  father's 
living  and  dying  prayers.  Be  sure  you  speak  no  evil  of  any,  no, 
not  of  the  meanest ;  much  less  of  jrour  superiors,  as  magistrates, 
guardians,  tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  busybodies ;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's  matters,  but 
when  in  conscience  and  duty  pressed ;  for  it  procures  trouble,  and 
is  ill  manners,  and  very  unseemly  to  wise  men. 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshua,  their 
integrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  as  you  have  them  for  your  examples; 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the  living  God  be  encouraged  in 
your  houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in  all 
things,  as  becometh  God's  chosen  people ;  and  as  I  advise  you, 
cny  beioved  children,  do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give 
you  any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  my  posterity, 
that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord  God  with  an  upright  heart,  that 
he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from  generation  to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  and  my  parts  of  East  Jersey,  especially  the 
first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord  God  and  nis  holy  angels, 
that  you  be  lowly,  diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  loving  the 
people,  and  hating  covetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  impartial 
course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect 
no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but  the  law 
above  you.  Live,  therefore,  the  lives  yourselves  you  would  have 
the  people  live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish 
the  transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you: 
therefore,  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  Entertain  no  lurchers,  cherish  no 
informers  for  gain  or  revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices  to 
support  or  cover  injustice ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  hekite 
the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none 
shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON.    1672—1719. 


JosEpa  Addiboit,  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  English  literature,  was  bom 
at  Milston,  in  Wiltshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  rector,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1672.  AAer  the  usual  course  of  study,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  grcflU  assidalij' 
to  classical  studies,  the  fhiits  of  which  were  soon  seen  in  a  small  voluina  oT 
lAtin  poems,  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  his  tw^Dtf^^BoooA 
fmt  he  addresMd  some  verses  to  Mr.  Dryden,  which  piocni^d  him  the  i 
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and  approbation  of  that  poet,  fbr  whom  he  aAerwards  wrote  a  prefttor/ 
"  Essay  on  the  Georgics,"  which  Dryden  prefixed  to  his  translation  in  1697. 
Befere  thu,  howerer,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  tfmt  distinguished  pation 
of  letters,  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  who,  in  1699,  procured  for  him  a  pension  of 
^300  a  year,  to  enable  him  to  travel  in  Italy.  In  this  classic  land  he  com* 
posed  his  Epistle  to  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  his  best  poetical  productions,  his 
"Dialogue  on  Medals,"  and  the  greater  part  of  his  «Cato."  Soon  after  his 
return  he  published  his  travels  in  Italy,  dedicated  to  his  patron.  Lord  Somers, 
illustrative  chiefly  of  the  classical  associations  of  that  renowned  land. 

The  change  of  the  administration  in  1702  deprived  Addison  of  his  pen» 
sioo;  and  he  had  lived  more  than  two  years  in  retirement  when  he  was 
'•qtiested  by  one  of  die  ministry  to  write  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  victcwy  of 
fitonheim,  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlboroogh,  in  August,  1704.  He  did  so, 
and  heSxe  the  year  closed,  appeared  the  •*  Campaign,"  *  which  procured  fot 
him  &e  office  of  under-secretary  of  state.  In  1709  he  went  to  Ireland  as 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  while  here,  on  the  12th  of  April  (O.  S.) 
of  that  year,  appeared  the  first  mmiber  of  "Tlie  Tatler."  When  the  sixiii 
number  of  tfiis  appeared,  Addison  knew  that  the  author  was  his  friend  Sit 
J^khard  Steele,  from  a  critical  remark  which  he  had  privately  made  to  him 
Alone 'and  he  therefbre  immediately  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  conduct  of 
this  periodicaL* 

Xhe  "Tatler"  had  scarcely  terminated,  when  Addison  formed  the  plan  of 
that  work  on  w^hich  his  fame  chiefly  rest»^the  «  Spectator."*  The  essays  in 
it  most  valuable  for  humor,  invention,  and  precept,  are  the  product  of  his  pen, 
and  it  soon  became  the  most  popular  work  England  had  produced.  So  great 
^as  its  reputarion,  that  sometimes  twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  number  were 
sold  in  one  day.    It  travelled  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 

^WactmnhM  not  too  Mverely  called  this  poem**  a  Qaietta  In  Rhyme.'*  How  InOntt^  mpolor  Av 
ti  Am  nana  tone,  as  wcU  m  tar  its  pathoit  and  poetry,  ia  that  tooehloff  baOad  of  Boutbey'a,  on  tbo 
MBe  uO^ett;  the  last  trcrae  of  which  reads  thus  :— 

And  everybody  praised  the  Duke, 
Who  thU  great  fight  dkl  win : 
"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  P* 

aaotb  lltUc  PcterklD. 
«  Why,  that  1  cannot  ten,"  said  he, 
*♦  Bnt  twas  a  Hunoas  ▼Ictory.** 
S  The  erHloa]  remark  which  Addison  made  to  Steele  was  npon  the  hero  of  the  Aneld,  which  Steete 
gtvca  as  fallows :— 

"TirgiPs  common  epithet  to  JEneas  to  Ptu  or  Pater.  T  have  tberelbre  considered  what  passage 
there  Is  In  any  of  Us  hero's  actions  where  either  of  these  appeimtlons  would  have  been  most  ta> 
proper;— and  tUs,  I  think,  Is  his  meeUng  with  Dido  lu  the  cave,  where  Pbu  .Sneas  would  have  been 
Mb«ard,  and  f^tUr  JEneas  a  burlesque :  the  poet  therdbre  wisely  dropped  chem  both  tor  Ihuf  TVq^bmu; 
widch  he  baa  repeated  twice  in  Judo's  spee<^  and  his  own  narmtion :  for  he  very  weU  knew  a  loose 
adion  nolKtat  be  oonslstent  enough  with  the  usual  manners  of  a  soldier,  though  It  became  neither  the 
chiuUty  of  a  pious  man,  nor  the  gravity  of  the  btber  of  a  people." 

s  Tbe  TatlcT  may  be  considered  as  Uie  fltther  of  English  periodical  Uteratore.  It  was  published 
every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  ntim  the  I2th  of  April,  I7«9,  to  the  Sd  of  January,  17 II.  Of 
tbe  SH  papers,  Steele  wrote  188;  Addison,  43;  Steele  and  Addison  JotnUy,  96 ;  Swift  and  Addison,  1 ; 
XoRbea,  S;  Swift,  1;  FuUcr,  1. 

4  The  Spectator  was  eommeneed  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1711,  and  eentbraod  every  day,  Sundays  ea- 
capted,  tm  tHe  fCh  of  DeccndMr,  I7it.  The  plan  Is  founded  upon  the  Action  of  a  clnb  that  assemblas 
every  Ta— day  and  Thursday,  to  carry  on  the  publication.  Of  the  688  numbers,  Addison  wrote  f-/4 1 
Kwta,  »••  ;  Bndvell,  57;  Hnghea,  ll;  Qrove,  4;  Pope,  PameD,  Fcorce,  Martyn,  Byrom,  3  each;  SwlM, 
Bc^wa,  Fcanelam,  Dunk>p,  Eardwlcke,  Fleetwood,  leach;  and  8S  were  anonymous.  Addison's 
papcra  atw  4tcslgnatod  by  tha  lottera  of  the  word  Cun. 
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•like  ^  MovMtkm  of  the  learned,  the  busy,  and  the  idle.  Tlie  «SpeQta«ot" 
wu  foUowed  by  the  *<  Guardian,"  >  which  was  commenced  by  Steele,  but  to 
which  Addison  largely  contributed.  In  the  mean  time  he  published  his  tia- 
fedy  of  "Cato,"  which  met  with  unbounded  popularity,  being  represented  on 
die  stage  thirty-five  nights  successively;  not,  however,  so  much  from  its  merits 
as  a  tragedy,  as  from  the  noble  sentiments  of  liberty  which  it  breathes  through- 
out, and  which,  in  those  times  of  great  political  excitement,  each  party,  the 
Whig  and  the  Tory,  wished  to  appropriate  to  itself.' 

In  1716,  Addison  married  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  was,  in  every 
lespectj  vastly  his  inferior,  except  in  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  family 
lank,  which  in  England  is  of  *<  wondrous  potency."  "•  In  point  of  intellect,*' 
•ays  Br.  Drake,  ^  there  could  be  no  competition ;  and  despicable  must  have 
been  the  ignorance  of  that  woman  who  could  ibr  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
mere  casualty  of  splendid  birth  entitled  her  to  treat  with  contempt,  and  to 
arrogate  a  superiority  over  a  man  of  exquisite  genius  and  unsullied  virtue." 
That  she  was  the  means  of  imbittering  his  life,  and  shortening  his  days,  there 
is  no  doubt  He  had  long  been  subject  to  an  asthmatic  afiection,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  could  not  be  &x  distant 
«  The  death-bed  of  Addison  was  the  triumph  of  religion  and  virtue.  Bepos- 
kig  on  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  and  conscious  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  waited  with  tranquillity  and  resignation  the 
noment  of  departure.  The  dying  accents  of  the  virtuous  man  have  fre- 
quently, when  other  means  have  failed,  produced  the  happiest  efiect;  and 
Addison,  anxious  that  a  scene  so  awful  might  make  its  due  impression,  de- 
manded the  attendance  of  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Warwick.  This  young  noble- 
man was  amiable,  but  dissipated ;  and  Addison  had  often,  though  in  vain, 
endeavored  to  correct  his  principles,  and  to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  his  pas- 
sions. He  came,  says  Dr.  Young,  who  first  related  the  affectiDg  circumstance; 
but  life  was  now  glimmering  in  the  socket,  and  the  dying  friend  was  silent 
After  a  decent  and  proper  pause,  the  youth  said,  <  Dear  sir,  you  sent  for  me ; 
I  believe,  I  hope  you  have  some  conmiands ;  I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred.* 
May  distant  ages  not  only  hear  but  feel  the  reply.  Forcibly  grasping  U»e 
youth's  hand,  he  softly  said,  » S»B  nr  what  rxACX  ▲  Cbbistiav  cah"  jum  ;'• 
and  soon  after  expired,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719."* 

Of  the  merits  of  Addison  as  a  writer,  there  never  has  been  but  one  opinion 
among  the  critics.    Mr.  Melmoth  says  of  him,  » In  a  word,  one  may  justly 

1  The  flrat  number  of  the  OMXdlanwMpnbllatied  on  the  ISOi  of  Maroh,  and  the  iMt  on  Um  lat  of 
Oetober,  ITIS.  Of  the  178  nimiben,  Steele  wrote  U;  Addlaon,  St;  Berkeley,  14;  Pope,  •;  Tlckcil,  Js 
Bodfell,  Hugbea,  and  Famell,  t  each;  Gay,  Young,  Fhlllpa,  Wotton,  Birch,  BarUett,  1  each. 

t  "The  tragedy  of  Cato,"  says  Dr.  Warton,  "Is  a  glaring  Instance  of  Uie  force  of  party.   So  •«•- 
tentious  and  declamatory  a  drama  would  never  hare  met  with  smdi  rapid  meoeM,  If  every  ISie  atnd 
aentlroent  had  not  been  particularly  tortured  and  applied  to  recent  events.   It  Is  a  Sue  dlalofQa  on 
liberty  and  the  love  of  one's  country,  but  considered  as  a  dnunatle  perlbroMmee  It  wants  acatat  aaft 
fotktm,  the  two  hinges  on  which  a  Just  tragedy  ought  to  turn,  and  wtthont  whMi  ft  cannot  saMtat.* 
Dr.  Johnson  has  censured  It  as  a  **  dialogue  too  declamatory,  of  unaflbotlng  degaace^  and  etaOl  pM- 
loeophy,"— the  very  terms  most  applicable  to  his  own  tragedy  "laava.** 
"O  wad  some  power  the  glflle  gle  us 
To  see  onrsels  as  others  see  us.*'— Bvaxa. 
t  Tlokdl  told  Dr.Tonng,  that  In  the  following  eouplet  of  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  ktOmom,  te 
Alluded  to  this  Interview  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick :— 

••  He  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  oh,  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die." 
4  Bead— an  admirable  sketch  of  Addison's  llfo  In  Drake's  Essays,  voL  t.    Also  an  aiODto  te  Oife 
Sdlnbnrgh  Bevlew,  July,  lt4a,  and  In  lCaGAulay*s  lOsoellanles,  voL  v.  p.tt:  also,  UtBbylner  AMt^k 
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ftppty  to  bim  what  Plato^  in  his  allegorical  language,  says  of  ArislophaneSi 
diat  the  Graces,  having  searched  all  the  world  for  a  temple  wherein  they 
migfat  ftnr  ever  dwell,  settled  at  last  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Addison."  > 

Dr.  Young  is  no  less  emphatic  in  his  praise.  **  Addison  wrote  little  in  verse, 
mndi  in  sweet,  elegant,  Virgiiian  prose ;  so  let  me  call  it^  since  Longinus  calls 
Herodotitt  most  Homeric ;  and  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  fi>rmed  his  style  on 
Hndar.  Addison's  compositions  are  built  with  the  finest  materials,  in  the 
taste  of  the  ancients.  I  never  read  him,  but  I  am  struck  with  soeh  a  dis- 
heartening idea  of  perfection,  that  I  drop  my  pen.  And,  indeed,  fiir  snpenor 
writers  should  forget  his  compositions,  if  they  would  be  greatly  pleased  with 
dieir  own."  *  And  Dr.  Johnson  remarks :  **  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  Eng- 
lish style,  filmiliar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison."* 

As  a  writer,  Addison  may  be  considered  as  excelling  in  four  departmenii, 
namely,  in  Criticism,  in  Humor,  in  Fable  and  Allegory,  and  in  Instructive  Mo- 
rality. As  a  critic,  he  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
rich  mine  of  wealth  to  be  fbimd  in  Milton.^  His  Essays  on  die  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination*  are  well  known  as  being  the  foundation  of  Akenside's  fine 
poem  on  the  same  subject  Numerous  single  papers,  also,  on  different  sub- 
jects of  criticism,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Spectator;  such  as,  those  cm  die 
English  Language,'  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  on  Pope's  Essay  on 
Criticism,''  on  old  £Inglish  Ballads,*  &c.  The  concluding  part  of  a  paper  on  Ir- 
regular Genius,'  we  must  here  insert,  as  being  an  encomium  on  Shakspeare, 
*  which,  fbr  its  singularly  happy  imagery,  may  set  competition  at  defiance." 

8HAKSPEARE. 

Our  inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  rigid  critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  ruJe  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any 
production  of  a  modem  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  vio- 
mted !  Shakspeare  was  indeed  bom  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pyrrhus's  ring,  which,  as 
PJiny  tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  the 
reins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature,  without 
any  help  from  art. 

In  refined  and  delicate  humor,  Addison  has  no  superior,  if  he  has  any 
equal,  in  English  prose  literature.!^  The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens: 

1  Vttmotlbome^  Letters,  Letter  XXIX.  t  Obaenndtaw  on  Orfgtiua  CompoaMon. 

«  Tkta  ea^aQenee  wm  not  attained  wlUtout  gnat  labor.  **I  bare  been  Intbrmed  that  Addison  wma 
w0  I  ■Irif  ely  niee  In  poUehlof  tela  prom ooanpoiiUons,  ibatt  i^ien  almort  tbe  whola  Impreaaion  of  a 
•pceCator  waa  worlted  olC  he  would  stop  the  preaa  to  insert  a  new  preposlUon  or  conjunction."  War- 
toB^  •'Fopc^"  L.  U2.  Bead— Johnson's  LUb  of  Addison,  in  his  **  Lives  of  tbe  Poets  ^'  also,  Dr.Blair's 
ctttleinBa.  In  tbe  19th  Lecture;  and  Knox's  Bssays,  Mos.  2Sand  104. 

4  SpeeUttOTf  Vcm.  SOS,  M7,  t7S,  and  so  on  fbr  sixteen  more  nombers,  erery  Saturday.  See  page  UO, 
tar  Mr  Ecerton  Bryd^es's  crlUelsnu  on  these  nambers. 

t  gpocCtffTs,  Mos.  411— 4S1.  e  No.  lU.  T  No.  S93.  8  NO.  85.  *  Ho.  US. 

■»  •« His  humor,'*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  •*ls  so  happOy  dlflbsed  as  to  gtre  the  grace  of  niivelty  to  do> 

^e«CSe  aoenes  and  dally  ooenrrenoes.    He  never  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  nor  raises  merri* 

fn^mt.  or  wonder  by  the  nalatlon  of  truth.    His  figures  neither  divert  by  distortion,  nor  amnse  by 

rmna*    He  eoplee  lUb  wiOi  so  much  fidelity,  Uiat  be  oan  hardly  be  said  to  invent;  yet  his  exhl- 

K  Mi^  an  air  ao  much  ortgiaal,  tiiat  it  is  dlOeolt  to  suppose  Uwm  not  merely  ttie  prodoct  of  tM 

32» 
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BIOKBKfTAFF  XJEARMTINQ   FENCING. 

I  have  upon  my  chamber-wall^  drawn  at  full  length  the  figures 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  eight  feet  to  three  feet  two  inches. 
Within  this  height,  I  take  it  that  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great 
Britain  are  comprehended.     But,  as  I  push,  I  make  allowances 
for  my  being  of  a  lank  and  spare  body,  and  have  chalked  out  in 
every  figure  my  own  dimensions ;  for  I  scorn  to  rob  any  man  of 
his  life  Dy  taking  advantage  of  his  breadth :  therefore,  I  press 
purely  in  a  line  down  from  nis  nose,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to 
assault  than  he  has  of  me :  for,  to  speak  impartially,  if  a  lean 
fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  of  the  right  or  left,  whether 
it  be  in  carte  or  in  tierce,  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  said  lean 
fellow's  own  breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder,  and  such  a  murder 
as  is  below  a  gentleman  to  commit.     As  I  am  spare,  I  am  also 
very  tall,  and  behave  myself  with  relation  to  that  advantage  with 
the  same  punctilio ;  and  I  am  ready  to  stoop  or  stand,  according 
to  the  stature  of  my  adversary.     I  must  confess,  I  have  had  greajt 
success  this  mormng,  and  have  hit  every  figure  round  the  room 
in  a  mortal  part  without  receiving  the  least  hurt,  except  a  little 
scratch  by  falling  on  my  fieice,  in  pushing  at  one,  at  the  lower  end 
of  my  chamber ;  but  I  recovered  so  quick,  and  jumped  so  nimUy 
into  my  guard,  that,  if  he  had  been  cuive,  he  could  not  have  hurt 
me.     It  IS  confessed  I  have  written   against  duels  with  some 
warmth ;  but  in  all  my  discourses  I  have  not  ever  said  thai  I 
knew  how  a  gentleman  could  avoid  a  duel  if  he  were  provoked 
to  it ;  and  since  that  custom  is  now  become  a  law,  I  know  nothing 
but  the  legislative  power,  with  new  animadversions  upon  it,  can 
put  us  in  a  capacity  of  denying  cbailenffes,  though  we  were  afler^ 
wards  hanged  for  it.    But  no  more  of  this  at  present.     As  things 
stand,  I  shall  put  up  no  more  afironts ;  and  I  shall  be  so  far  from  tak- 
ing ill  words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill  looks.   I,  therefore,  warn  all  hot 
young  fellows  not  to  look  hereafter  more  terrible  than  their  neigh- 
bors :  for,  if  they  stare  at  me  with  their  hats  cocked  higher  than 
other  people,  I  will  not  bear  it.   Nay,  I  give  warning  to  all  people 
in  general  to  look  kindly  at  me ;  for  I  will  bear  no  frowns,  even 
from  ladies  ;  and  if  any  woman  pretends  to  look  scornfully  at  me, 
I  shall  demand  satisfaction  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  masculine 
gender.  uun^v^n. 

ON  THE   USE    OF   THE   FAN. 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  letter  a  satire  upon 
coquettes,  or  a  representation  of  their  several  fantastical  accom- 
plishments, or  what  other  title  to  give  it;  but,  as  it  is,  I  shall  com* 
municate  it  to  the  public.  It  will  sufficiently  expkiin  its  oy^rn  in- 
tentions, so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  at  length,  without  either 
preface  or  postscript : 


Mb*  SpBcrATOR : 

Women  are  armed  with  fkna  as  men  with  swords,  and  some- 
times  do  more  execution  with  them.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that 
ladies  may  be  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear,  I 
have  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  young  women  in 
die  exercise  of  the  fan,  according  to  the  most  fo^onaole  airs  and 
motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court.  The  ladies  who  carry 
fiins  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  hall,  whei« 
they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  by  the 
foUowii^  words  of  command : — Handle  your  &ns.  Unfurl  youY 
fans,  Discharge  your  fans,  Ground  your  rans.  Recover  your  fiins. 
Flutter  your  fans.  By  tli^  right  observatioa  of  these  few  plain 
words  of  command,  a  woman  of  a  toleraUe  genius,  who  will  apply 
herself  dih^ently  to  her  exercise  for  the  space  of  but  one  half- 
year,  shall  be  able  to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly 
eater  into  that  little  modish  machine. 

Bat  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  themselves  a 
rifi^ht  notion  of  this  exercise,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in 
au  its  parts.  When  my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array, 
with  evenr  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the 
word  to  l£mdle  their  fans,  each  of  them  shakes  her  fan  at  me 
with  a  smile,  then  gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the 
shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  ^r  fan,  then 
lets  her  arms  faU  in  easy  motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  next  word  of  command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  £ui,  and 
is  generally  learned  in  the  first  week. 

TTie  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in  which  are  com- 
prehended several  little  flirts  and  vibraticms,  as  also  gradual  and 
deliberate  openings,  with  many  vduntary  fallings  asimder  in  tbp 
ftn  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's  pmctioe«  This 
part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the  spectators  more  than  any  other,  as 
It  discovers,  on  a  sudden,  an  infinite  number  of  cupids,  garknds, 
altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  a^eable  figures,  that 
display  themselves  to  view,  whilst  every  (me  m.  the  regiment  holds 
a  picture  in  her  hand. 

Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge  their  fens,  they  give 
one  general  crack  that  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  exercise,  but  I  have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at  theix 
first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  rep<)rt  like  a  pocket-pistol.  I  have 
Ucewiae  taken  care  (in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from  letting 
off  their  fens  in  wrong  places,  or  on  unsuitame  occasions)  to  show 
«p<»  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come  in  properly :  1 
luLve  Ucewiee  invented  a  fan,  with  which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  the 
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help  of  a  little  wind,  which  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the  hu^est 
■ticKB,  can  make  as  lond  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with  an  ordi- 
nary fan. 

When  the  fSms  are  thus  discharfi;ed,  the  word  of  command,  in 
course,  is  to  Ground  their  fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her 
fon  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack 
of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply  her- 
self to  any  other  matter  of  importance.  This  part  of  the  exercise, 
as  it  only  consists  in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  table, 
(which  stands  by  for  that  purpose,)  may  be  learned  in  two  days' 
time  as  well  as  m  a  twelremonth. 

When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed,  I  generally  let 
them  walk  about  the  room  for  some  time ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  (like 
ladies  that  look  upon  their  watches  aAer  a  long  yisit,)  they  all  of 
them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurry,  and  place 
themselves  in  their  proper  stations  upon  my  calling  out.  Recover 
your  fans.  This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  provided  a 
woman  appUes  her  thoughts  to  it. 

The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and  indeed  the  master-piece 
of  the  whole  exercise ;  but  if  a  lady  does  not  mis-spend  her  time, 
she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in  three  months.  I  generally 
lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of  the  summer  for  tfaie 
teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce. 
Flutter  your  rans,  the  pbce  is  filled  with  so  many  zephyrs  and 
gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  mdies  of  a  tender  constkution 
in  any  other. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
flutter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the 
timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the 
amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce  any  emotion  in 
the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan ; 
insomuch,  that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined  lady,  I  know 
very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have  seen  a 
fon  so  very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  ab- 
sent lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of  it ; 
and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that  I  have  been  glad  for 
the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it.  I  need 
not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  coquette,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  most 
acouaint  you  that  I  have  from  my  own  observations  compiled  a 
little  treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  entitled.  The  Passions  of 
the  Fan ;  which  I  will  communicate  to  you  if  you  think  it  may  be 
of  use  to  the  public.  I  shall  have  a  general  review  on  Tborsday 
next ;  to  which  you  shall  be  very  welcome  if  you  will  honor  it 
with  your  presence.  I  am,  ^bc 


P.6.  I  teaehyoiingffeiitkiiienthewliokaHof  ffflJlant^ 
N.  B.  I  have  seTeral  litde  plain  fana  made  for  this  use,  to  avoid 
expense. 


THB   LOVER'S   LEAP. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  discharge  myself  of  the  prcmiise  I  have 

made  to  the  public,  by  obli^ng  &em  with  a  tiansliaion  of  the  little 

.  Greek  manuscript,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those 

,  records  that  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  upon  the  pro- 

I  montorjr  of  Leucate.     It  is  a  short  history  of  the  Lover's  Leap^ 

and  is  inscribed,  An  account  of  persons,  male  and  female,  who 

offered  up  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the 

fbtty-sixth  Olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate 

into  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  order  to  cure  themselves  of  the  passion  of 

love. 

Thk  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaped  for,  and  re- 
lating, in  short,  that  he  was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed  by 
the  &1L  It,  indeed,  gives  the  names  of  so  many  who  died  by  it, 
that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mortality,  had  I  translated 
k  at  full  length ;  I  have,  therefore,  made  an  abridgment  of  it,  and 
only^  extracted  such  particular  passa£[es  as  have  something  extrsr 
ordinary,  either  in  the  case  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of  the 
person  who  is  mentioned  in  it.  AAer  this  ekori  preface,  take  the 
account  as  follows : 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian,  leaped  for  Bombyca 
the  musician :  got  rid  of  his  passion  with  the  loss  of  his  right  leg 
and  arm,  which  were  broken  in  the  fall. 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very  much  bruised,  but  escaped 
with  life. 

Cynisca,  the  wife  of  .^Ischines,  being  in  love  with  Lycus ;  and 
.£schine8  her  husband  being  in  love  with  EuriQa,  (which  had 
made  this  married  couple  verv  uneasy  to  one  another  for  several 
years  ;)  both  the  husband  ana  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  consent ; 
they  both  of  them  escaped,  and  have  lived  very  happily  together 
ever  since. 

Larissa,  a  virgin  of  Thessaly,  deserted  by  Plexippus,  aAer  a 
coortship  of  three  years ;  she  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  promon- 
tory fen'  some  time,  and  after  having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  brace- 
let, and  a  little  picture,  with  other  presents  which  she  hid  received 
from  Plexippus,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up 
alive. 

N*  B.  Larissa,  before  she  leaped,  made  an  ofiering  of  a  silver 
Cupid  in  the  temple  of  Apo]lo. 

Aiideus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love  with  Praxinoe, 
tiie    wHe  ci  Thespis;   escaped  without  damage,  saving  only 
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that  two  of  hfs  fore-teetb  were  struck  ont  and  bis  nose  a  Utile 
IbUed. 

Cleorat  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being  inconsolable  for  the  deatb  of 
ber  busband,  was  resolved  to  take  tbis  leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
ber  passion  for  bis  memory ;  but  being  arrived  at  tbe  promontory, 
sbe  tbere  met  witb  Dimmacbus  tbe  Milesian,  and  after  a  sbort  con- 
versation with  him,  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  married 
him  in  tbe  temple  of  Apollo. 

N.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  seen  banging  up  in  tbe 
western  comer  of  the  temple. 

Olpbis,  tbe  fisherman,  having  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from 
Thestylis  tbe  day  before,  and  bein?  determined  to  have  no  more 
to  do  witb  ber,  leaped,  and  escaped  witb  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  bad  several  years  before 
driven  two  or  three  despairing  lovers  to  this  leap,  being  now  in 
tbe  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  love  witb  an  officer  5f  Sparta, 
broke  ner  neck  in  the  fall. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master,  in  love  witb  Olympia,  an  Athenian 
matron,  threw  himself  from  tbe  rock  with  great  agility,  but  was 
crippled  in  tbe  fall. 

Diafforas,  the  usurer,  in  love  witb  bis  cook-maid ;  be  peeped 
several  times  over  the  precipice,  but  bis  heart  misgiving  him,  be 
went  back,  and  married  ber  that  evening. 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  in  love  witb  Eury- 
bates.     Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  tbe  second  time  of  ber  leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  love  witb  his  master^s 
daughter.  Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming  in  soon  enough  to  his 
relief. 

Sappho  tbe  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived  at  tbe  temple 
of  Apollo  habited  like  a  bride,  in  garments  as  white  as  snow.  Sbe 
wore  a  garland  of  myrtle  on  her  bead,  and  carried  in  her  hand  tbe 
little  musical  instrument  of  her  own  invention.  After  having  sung 
a  h)rmn  to  Apollo,  she  hung  up  ber  garland  on  one  side  of  his 
altar,  and  her  harp  on  the  other.  She  then  tucked  up  her  vest- 
ments like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst  thousands  of  spectators, 
who  were  anxious  for  her  safety,  and  oflfered  up  vows  for  her  de- 
liverance, marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost  summit  of  the 
promontory,  where,  after  naving  repeated  a  stanzas  of  her  own 
verses,  which  we  could  not  hear,  she  threw  herself  oflf  tbe  rock 
with  such  an  intrepidity  as  was  never  before  observed  in  any  ivho 
bad  attempted  that  dangerous  leap.  Many  who  were  present  re- 
lated, that  they  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea,  from  whence  she  never 
rose  again  ;  though  there  were  others  who  affirmed  that  she  never 
came  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  she  was  changed  into  a 
twan  as  sbe  fell,  and  that  they  saw  ber  hovering  in  tbe  air  undet 


tfiat  shape.    But  whether  or  no  the  whiteoess  and  flatlering  of  her 
garments  might  not  deceive  those  who  looked  upon  hert  or  whether 
she  might  not  really  he  metamorphosed  into  that  musical  and  me- 
lancholy  hird,  is  still  a  doubt  among  the  Lesbians. 
.    Alcsus,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  who  had  for  some  time  been  pas- 
sionately in  loTe  with  Sappho,  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Leo* 
cate  that  very  cFeuing,  in  order  to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account; 
but  hearing  that  Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and  that  her 
body  could  be  nowhere  found,  he  very  generously  lamented  her 
&U,  and  is  said  to  have  written  his  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  ode 
upon  that  occasion. 
Leaped  in  this  Olympiad,         Males  124       Females  126       Total  250 
Cured,        **  "  «*        51  «*  69  «     120 

^wcMbr,  Mo.  U9. 
DUSKOnON  OT   A   BEAu's  HEAD. 

A  very  wild,  extravagant  dream  employed  my  fancy  all  the 
last  night.  I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dissection  of  a 
beau's  head  and  a  coquette's  heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laid 
on  a  table  before  us.  An  imaginary  operator  opened  the  first  with 
a  great  deal  of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial  view, 
appeared  like  the  head  of  another  man ;  but  upon  applying  our 
gksses  to  it,  we  made  a  very  odd  discovery,  namely,  that  what 
we  looked  upon  as  brains  were  not  such  in  reality,  but  a  heap  of 
8tran£^  materials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture,  and  packed 
together  with  wonderful  art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skulL 
For,  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  bloody 
but  only  something  like  it ;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  beau 
is  not  a  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it. 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  modem  philosophers 
suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  stronc^  of  essence 
and  orange-fiower  water,  and  was  encompassed  with  a  kind  of 
horny  substance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  which 
were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if 
there  had  been  any  here,  must  have  been  always  taken  up  in 
contemplating  her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  sinciput,*  that  was 
filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a 
most  curious  piece  of  net-work,  the  parts  of  which  were  likewise 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antrums  or 
gravities  was  stufied  with  invisible  billet-doux,  love-letters,  pricked 
dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the  same  nature.  In  anotner  we 
£ofwad  a  kind  of  powder,  which  set  the  whole  company  a  sneez- 
iogr,  and  by  the  scent  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spanish.  The 
several  other  cells  were  stored  with  commodities  of  the  same  kind, 
rf  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  exact  inventory, 

1  TlM  Ibr*  pwt  of  tlw  taend. 
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There  was  a  large  cavity  on  eaoh  side  of  die  head,  which  I 
must  not  omit.  Tl^  on  the  right  side  was  filled  with  fictioDs, 
flatteries,  and  fidsehoods,  vows,  promises,  and  protestations :  that 
on  the  left,  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  There  issued  out  a  duct 
from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  d*  the  tongue, 
whefe  both  joined  together,  and  passed  forward  in  one  common 
duct  to  the  tip  of  it.  We  discovered  several  little  roads  or  canals 
running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular  caie  to 
trace  them  out  through  th^r  several  passages.  One  of  them  ex- 
tended itself  to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  little  musical  instruments. 
Othera  ended  in  several  bladders  which  were  filled  either  with 
wind  or  froth.  But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great  cavity  of 
the  skull,  from  whence  there  went  another  canal  into  the  tongue. 
This  great  cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  snongysubstance,  which 
the  French  anatomists  call  gallimatias,  ana  the  ^English  nonsense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and  thick,  and, 
what  very  much  surprised  us,  had  not  in  them  any  single  blood* 
vessel  that  we  were  able  to  discover,  either  with  or  without  our 
g^sses ;  from  whence  we  concluded  that  the  party,  when  aMve, 
must  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  blushing. 

The  08  cribriforme^  was  exceedingly  stufied,  and  in  some 
places  damaged  with  snuff.  We  could  not  but  take  notice  in  par- 
ticular of  that  small  muscle  which  is  not  often  discovered  in  dis- 
section, and  draws  the  nose  upwards,  when  it  expresses  the  con* 
tempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  seeing  any  thing  he  does 
not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not  understand.  I  need  not 
tell  my  learned  reader  this  is  that  muscle  which  performs  the  mo- 
tion so  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  d  a 
man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  ihinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eve,  saving 
only,  that  the  muscuU  amatorii,  or,  as  we  may  transmte  it  into 
EnffKsh,  the  ogling  muscles^  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
with  use ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  all. 

We  were  informed,  that  the  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged, 
had  passed  for  a  man  above  five  and  thirty  years ;  during  which 
time  he  eat  and  drank  like  other  people,  dressed  well,  talked  bud* 
lau fished  frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted  him* 
self  tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly ;  to  which  one  of  tlw  cani* 
pany  added,  that  a  certain  knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit.  He 
was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring 
shovel,  having  been  surprised  by  an  eminent  citizen,  as  he 
tendering  some  civilities  to  his  wife. 

1  TiMitto,  <lw  "twill  rwwtMng  •  tlw,"  IMwigfc  ^ybiali  tlw  fkN»«rtte«UMto«?Mr«t«i 
tteMM. 
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Onr  operator  appKed  himself  in  the  next  jdace  to  the  coquette*^ 
heart,  which  he  likewiBe  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There 
occurred  to  ns  many  particukritiee  in  this  dissection ;  but  being 
xmwillin|^  to  burden  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shall  re- 
serre  this  subject  for  the  speculation  of  another  day. 


.     mmaanoM  or  a  GoiiiiBTn's  hbakt. 

Having  already  given  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  beau's 
bead,  witn  the  several  discoveries  made  on  diat  occasion ;  I  shall 
here,  according  to  my  promise,  enter  upon  the  dissection  of  a  co- 
quette's heart,  and  communicate  to  the  public  such  particokn  as 
we  observed  in  that  curious  piece  of  anatomy. 

Our  onerator,  before  he  en^&red  in  this  visionary  dissection, 
told  us,  that  there  was  nothing  m  nis  art  more  difficuh  than  to  lay 
open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  of  the  many  labyrinths  and 
recesses  which  are  to  oe  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  desired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the  perieardiwn^  or  outward 
case  of  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively ;  and  by  the  help 
of  our  glasses  discerned  in  it  millions  of  little  scars,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  points  of  innumemble  darts  and 
arrows,  that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon  the  outward  coat; 
though  we  could  not  discover  the  smallest  orifice,  by  which  any 
'cf  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward  substance. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  company  assured 
us  he  hhnself  had  made  with  the  thin,  reddish  liquor  contained  in 
lira  pericardium^  which  he  found  in  great  quantity  about  the  heart 
of  a  coQuette  whom  he  had  formeriy  dissected.     He  affirmed  to 
UB  that  ne  had  actually  enclosed  it  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the 
manner  of  a  weather-c^lass ;  but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him 
wjth  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  qualities 
of  thoee  persons  who  entered  the  room  where  it  stood.    He  af- 
firmed* also,  that  it  rose  at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an 
embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves ;  and  that  it  fell  as 
aoon  as  an  iH-ehaped  periwig,  a  cltmisy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  un- 
Asluonable  coat  came  into  his  house.    Nay,  he  proceeded  so  far 
a«  to  assure  us,  that  upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by  it, 
tlia  liquor  mounted  very  sensibfy,  and  immediately  sunk  again 
QpoQ  nis  looking  serious.    In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very 
wmU^  by  this  invention,  whenever  he  had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  cox- 
eotnh  in  his  room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium  or  the  case,  and  liquor 
above  mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  itself.    The  outward  sur- 
of  il  was  extreiQely  slippery*  and  the  mmrot  os  point,  so  very 
2B  33 
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cold  withal,  that  upon  endearormg  to  take  hdd  of  it,  it  glided 
through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fihres  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  intricate  and  p«r- 
l^exed  manner  than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts;  iiwo- 
much  that  the  whole  heart  was  wound  up  together  in  a  Gordian 
knot,  and  must  have  had  yery  irregular  and  unequal  molKxis, 
while  it  was  employed  in  its  vital  function. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  mv  hand,  I  found  it  to  he  extremely 
liffht,  and  consequently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not  wonder  at, 
wlien,  upon  lo(^mg  into  the  inside  of  it,  I  saw  multitudes  of  ceUs 
and  cavities  running  one  within  another,  as  our  historians  deacrihe 
the  apartments  of  Rosamond's  hower.  Several  o[  these  little  hol- 
lows were  stufiled  with  innumerable  sorts  of  trifles,  which  I  ahall 
forbear  giving  any  particular  account  of,  and  shall  therefore  only 
take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and  uppermost,  which  upon  our  un- 
folding it,  and  applying  our  microscopes  to  it,  appeared  to  be  a 
flame-colored  hocii. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart,  when  living,  le- 
oeived  the  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did  not 
only  give  each  of  them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one  she 
conversed  with  believe  ihat  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  c^ 
kindness ;  for  which  reason  we  expected  to  have  seen  the  impres- 
sions of  multitudes  of  faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  foldings 
of  the  heart :  but  to  our  great  surprise  not  a  single  print  of  this 
nature  discovered  itself  until  we  came  into  the  very  core  and 
centre  of  it.  We  there  observed  a  little  figure,  which,  upon  ap- 
plying our  glasses  to  it,  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  manr 
ner.  The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had  seeo 
the  &ce  before,  but  could  not  possibly  recoUect  either  the  place  or 
time ;  when  at  length,  one  d*  the  company,  who  had  examined 
this  figure  more  nicely  than  the  rest,  snowed  us  plainly,  by  the 
make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns  of  its  features,  that  the  lit- 
tle idol  which  was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was 
the  deceased  beau,  whose  head  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my  last 
Tuesday's  paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection,  we  resolved  to  make 
an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  determine  among 
ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which  difiered  in  so  many 
particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Accordingly 
we  laid  it  in  a  pan  of  buminfif  coals,  when  we  observed  in  it  « 
certain  salamandrine  quality,  Uiat  made  it  capable  of  Uving  in  the 
midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  consumed,  or  so  mucb  as 
singed. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phenomenon,  and  standinn 
tonad  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  moat  prodigioiis  aifh,or  m^ac 


^»ekf  and  ^y^>eiB6d'aU  at  once  in  smoke  and  vapor.  This  imar 
ginary  noise,  which  methou^ht  was  louder  than  the  burst  of  a 
cannoD,  produced  such  a  viment  shake  in  my  brain,  that  it  dissi- 
pated the  fumes  of  sleep^  and  left  me  in  an  instant  broad  awake. 

^pettaiorf  Mo.  Ml. 

Bntof  all  the  papers  of  Addison,  none,  for  pure,  gracefhl,  delicate,  genuine 
hamot,  are  equal  to  the  series  wfaioh  portray  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Govedsy.  Of  that  heaotlM  specimen  of  the  old-fiuOuoned  English  gentleman, 
of  hii^  honor,  real  b^icTolence,  great  goodness  of  heart,  mixed  up  with  ec- 
centricities as  amusing  as  they  are  harmless,  Addison  truly  said  **  we  are  ham 
ibr  each  other.**  It  is  true  that  Steele  appears  to  have  first  conceived  the 
character,  in  the  second  number  of  the  Spectator,  and  gave  some  account  of 
him  in  a  few  other  numbers;  but  Addison  very  soon  took  it  out  of  his  firiend's 
hai^s,  who  was  hardly  able  to  carry  on  the  portraiture  with  that  refinement 
wUoh  belonged  to  Addison's  conception  of  the  character.  It  is  said  that  Ad- 
dison killed  Sir  Roger,  in  the  fear  that  some  other  hand  would  spoil  him. 

Although  no  justice  can  be  done  to  this  rich  series  of  papers  by  selectioni, 
yet  we  cannot  reirain  firom  giving  twa* 

TI8IT  TO  Sm  ROGER  IN  THE  COCNTRT. 

Havinfi^  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Roffer 
de  Coverley  to  pass  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  bst 
week  accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  settled  with  him  for  some 
time  at  his  country-house,  where  I  intend  to  form  several  of  my 
ensuing  speculations.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  my  humor,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please,  dine  at 
his  own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  no- 
thing without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country  come  to  see  him,  he  only  shows  me  at  a  distance.  As 
I  have  been  walking  in  his  fields,  I  nave  observed  them  stealing  a 
sight  of  me  over  a  hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring  them 
not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated  to  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  famil^r,  because  it  consists 
ctf  sober  and  staid  persons ;  for  as  the  knight  is  the  best  master  in 
the  world,  he  seldom  changes  his  servants ;  and  as  he  is  beloved 
by  aU  about  him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving  him :  by  this 
mfans  his  domestics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with  their 
master.  Tou  would  take  his  valet-de-chambre  for  his  brother,  his 
bader  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men  that  I 
jbave  ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy-coun- 
sellor. Tou  see  the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the  old  house- 
dog* and  in  a  gny  p&d  that  is  kept  in  the  staUe  with  great  care 

S  Tl»Mtowl«fai«  Che  pft»«ni^ltfob  relate  to  tliliehaniilflgclmnfi^  Ho.  a,  la  lUa  Clieracter,  by 
mmrT'  r-  l«^  TIalfc  to  bla  Country  Seat,  by  Addlvon:— No.  107,  hia  Conduct  to  hU  Serrmnta,  by 
0HiiH  ¥n  lf»,  bla  Anoeaton,  by  Steele:— No.  lU,  bla  Bebartor  at  Chnrch,  by  Addtaon :— No.  lis, 
ttm  maapiMHiiliMtiit  to  Um,  by  8teele>~No.  IH^  a  Honttog  Soeae  with  SfrBoser.by  BodBeB^^Vo. 
Sl«»  flir  BofVe  Ktwftooi  on  the  Widow. by  Steele  ;r-aad  Hoe.  Ulk  IK^  M*  tXI,  M^  »*» —%>"*< 
ff  T  «oaiilitfac  an  aeooont  of  hla  death,  an  by  Addleoa. 
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aal  tcHMkmeM  <mt  of  regmid  to  hk  pait  servioM,  dimitli  he  ]■■ 
hwn  uaeleas  for  sereial  yean* 

I  could  not  but  obBerve  with  a  great  deal  of  pleaasov  the  joy 
that  appeared  in  the  countenancea  of  these  ancient  doaeatscs  upon 
my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country-seat.  Scmie  of  them  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  dt  their  old  master ;  every  one  of 
them  pressed  forward  to  do  something  for  him,  and  seemed  dia* 
oouiaged  if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the  same  time  the  good 
dd  Imightt  with  a  mixture  of  the  fadier  and  the  master  of  the 
Sunily,  tempered  the  inquiries  after  his  own  afiairs  widi  aeveral 
kind  questions  relating  to  themselves.  This  humanity  and  good 
nature  engages  everybody  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is  pleasant 
upon  any  of  them*  all  his  family  are  in  good  humor,  and  Booe  so 
much  as  the  person  whom  he  diverts  himself  with :  od  the  coo* 
trarjTy  if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity  of  oU  aoe,  it  is  easy 
lor  a  stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  jail  hui 
servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  eare  of  hia 
butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  hia 
fellow-aervants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  beoauae  they 
have  ofbn  heard  their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular  fnesd. 

My  chief  companiou,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himself  in  the 
woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sk 
Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature  of  a  cheplain  above 
thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense  and  acme 
[earning,  of  a  very  regular  hfe  and  obliging  conversation :  ke 
heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  tke 
dd  knjght's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  aa  a  xek^ 
tion  than  a  dependent. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  ray  papers,  that  my  friend  Sir 
Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  qualities,  is  something  of  a  humeri^; 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  weJl  as  imperfections,  are  as  it  were  tinged 
by  a  certain  extmvaffance,  which  makes  them  particularly  his,  end 
distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  men.    This  cast  of  nuiid« 
88  it  is  ^neraliy  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders  his  coaver- 
sation  highly  a|rreeable,  and  more  deh'ffbtful  than  the  same  degioe 
c£  sense  and  virtue  would  appear  in  their  common  uid  oidinmiy 
cobis.    As  I  was  walking  with  him  last  night,  he  asked  me  how 
I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now  mentioned  ?  ajad  mrlt^ 
out  stayin|[  for  my  answer  told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of  bwi^ 
insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  table ;  for  which  reason 
he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find  him 
out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much  learning,  of  a 
good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  possible,  a 
man  that  understood  a  little  of  backgammon.     **  My  friend,**  says 
8ir  Roger,  **  found  me  out  this  gentleman,  who,  besides  the  endow- 
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Bunts  requited  of  kim^  is,  they  tell  met  a  good  schdar,  though  bm 
does  not  show  it.  I  have  given  him  the  panonage  of  the  parish ; 
and,  hecanse  I  know  his  vahie,  have  settled  upon  him  a  g^  an- 
nul^ kir  lile.  If  he  outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he  was  higher 
in  my  esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  He  has  now  been 
with  me  thirty  yeais ;  and  though  he  does  not  know  I  have  taken 
notice  of  it,  luis  never  in  all  that  time  asked  any  thing  <^  me  for 
himselfy  though  he  is  every  day  sdiciting  me  for  something  in  be* 
half  of  one  mr  other  of  my  tenants  his  panshsaners.  There  has  not 
been  a  lawsuit  in  the  parish  since  he  has  lived  among  them ;  if 
any  dispute  arises,  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decinon ; 
if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never 
hapiwaed  above  once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.  At  his 
first  settling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  good  ser^ 
BODS  whidi  have  been  printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  i^ 
him  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the 
pulpit.  Accordingly  he  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series,  that 
tiiey  follow  one  another  natura&y,  and  make  a  continued  system 
d*  practical  divinity." 
As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  stcnry,  the  gentleman  we  were 

Etattraig  of  came  up  to  us ;  and  upon  the  knight's  askinfir  him  who 
a<^ed  to-morrow,  ([for  it  was  Saturday  night,)  uSi  us,  the 
hop  of  St.  Asaph*  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  after^ 
noon.  He  tiien  showed  us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whc^e  year, 
where  I  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Bishfl^  Saundorson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Calamy,  with  several  livmg 
authors  who  have  published  discourses  of  practical  divinity.  I  no 
SDooer  saw  this  venembie  man  in  the  puipit,  but  I  very  much  ap- 
proved of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  the  qualifications  c^  a  good 
aspect  and  a  dear  voice ;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  gracefai- 
Bess  of  his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discourses  he 
pronounced,  mat  I  think  I  never  passed  any  time  more  to  my  satis- 
fiietion*  A  sermon  repeated  after  this  manner,  is  like  the  compo- 
akion  6(  a  poet  in  the  mouth  of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy  woukL  f<4- 
kfw'  this  example ;  and  instead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious 
oompositions  of  their  own,  would  endeavor  after  a  handsome  elo- 
caticHi,  and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  what 
Ins  l>6en  penned  by  great  masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more 
etkBy  to  themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the  people.* 

Bptetttt^t  Ho*  m. 

a  Br.  mUtaaVlaelwood. 

s  Wbstdeilmto  Md  kMn  nUre  thia,  npon  thatelMt  of  eleriFmen,  of  wliom  Oowper,  tii  a  •«b«»< 
^neaift  mme,  matt  terenij  wrote : 

B0  srtadi  dlTlnlty  of  otber  days 
TfownhOovaottravm;  tnuwftmn  oU  prtat 
3^  ilvnf  mMUMcriiit,  and  dieata  the  ejre* 
Of  ganenr  crltlca  by  a  thooaand  axU,—Tm^  11.  •<*• 
33» 
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I  sm  alwa3rs  wwy  wefi  pleased  with  a  countrj  Sundaj,  aoid 
tUnk,  tf  keeping  holy  the  aeveBth  day  were  only  a  human  iaMh 
tatioa,  it  woiud  he  the  best  method  that  coald  hare  heen  thom^t 
ef  for  die  polishiag  and  drilizing  of  mankiiid.  It  is  certain  the 
eoni^rir  people  would  soon  de^nerate  into  a  kind  of  saTages  and 
faarbanans,  were  there  not  such  frequent  yetams  of  a  statOT  time, 
in  whieh  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  hesi  flwest 
sod  in  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  coRTene  with  one  anetfaer  upeo 
different  subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  jom 
together  in  aooration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sundajf  deats  aw^ 
the  rust  of  the  whde  week,  not  only  as  it  reft«shes  m  their  nrindb 
the  notioos  of  rehgioo,  hut  as  it  puts  boih  the  sexes  upon  appMr^ 
ittg  in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  aM  such  ^aUties 
as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A 
coontr^r  feUow  distinguiilies  himself  as  much  in  the  churdkjnod, 
as  a  citizen  does  upon  the  'Change,  the  whole  pari^-poiitaca  he- 
img  generally  disciMsed  in  that  place  either  after  semon  or  before 
the  bell  rin^. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified 
the  inside  of  Ins  church  with  several  texts  of  his  mm  choosui^. 
He  has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  ^e 
communioB^aUe  at  his  own  expense.  He  has  often  toM  me,  Uiat 
at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  parishioners  very  irnegete; 
and  ihmt  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  t^spensss, 
he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a  common-piuyer  book: 
and  at  the  same  time  empbyod  an  itineraat  singing-master,  who 
goes  about  the  country  for  that  porpose,  to  instruct  them  rig%tlv 
in  the  tones  of  the  Psalms ;  upon  which  they  now  verr  much 
value  themselves,  and  indeed  outdo  most  of  the  country  cnurchM 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps 
them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  he- 
sides  himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  heen  surprised  into  a  riMit 
nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  toeks 
about  him,  and  if  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  ehher  wakes  them 
himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them.  Several  other  of  the  oU 
knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Some- 
times, he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  Psalm^ 
half  a  minute  after  the  rest  ^fthe  conjrregation  have  done  with  it; 
sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of  his  devotiori,  he 
pronounces  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer;  wad, 
aom^times  stands  up  when  evenrbody  else  is  upon  their  icnees,  to 
count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  friend,  m 
the  midst  of  the  serWce,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind 


wlutt  be  was  aboat,  md  mft  diatatiy  Am  oaogregation.  This  John 
MattlMNra^  k  seams^  is  remarkable  for  beiog  aa  idle  felbw,  and  at 
tint  time  was  kiekiiiiff  his  heels  for  kis  diTeisioii.  This  aotborikf 
ef  the  knightt  though  exerted  in  that  odd  nnmner  whioh  accoai- 
panies  him  in  all  the  cinsamstances  of  life,  has  a  rery  goed  efleet 
upon  the  pansh,  who  are  not  pohte  etumgh  to  see  any  thing  ridi- 
cnloas  in  his  hehaviottr ;  besides  diat»  the  general  good  seaao  and 
I  of  his  character  make  his  firiewcls  obsc^  tkMe  little 
as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemkh  his  good 


I  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presoBMs  to  sik  till 

Sir  Re^  is  gene  out  of  the  chmch.  Tm  knight  walks  down 
fiaia  his  seat  in  the  ehanoel  between  a  doable  row  of  his  tenants, 
thai  stand  bowing  lo  him  on  each  side  i  and  every  now  and  then 
inqvires  how  soeh  a  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  does, 
wnaia  he  does  not  see  at  charch;  which  is  nnderBtood  as  a  seecet 
lepriaMind  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 

The  chiu^lam  has  often  toM  me,  that  upon  a  oateehismg  dajr^ 
when  &  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a  ooy  that  aaaweis  wall, 
he  has  ordeied  a  Bible  to  be  gireo  him  next  day  for  his  imcovh 
Buement;  and  sometimes  accompanies  it  with  a  flitoh  of  bassn 
tekas  nothev.  Sir  Roger  has  Ukewise  added  five  poaads  a  year 
to  the  deik's  pfa^e ;  and  that  he  may  eaoomage  me  yonng  fol* 
lows  to  make  themselTos  perfect  in  the  chureh  service,  has  pio- 
■iaed  open  the  death  of  the  present  inoumbeot,  who  is  very  eld, 
to  faeatow  it  according  to  merit.  ^MiM^ii^iii. 

Tlift  ncaal  teadamy  of  AddlKm'to  writings  can  hmedty  be  mm  uiiiiimsd. 
KOb  edoeetion  sod  the  domeftio  viitiiet,"  any  Dr.  Ihake,  «*^ii  tbs  dmieft  in- 
tmmhm^ca  fttber,  himbftadi  wife,  and  child,  hie  prooapts  are  just  and  oofaiit, 
and  ddiivacad  in  that  sweet,  insinuating  style  and  manner  which  have  ren- 
dered him  beyond  comparison  the  most  useful  moralist  this  country  ever  pro> 
duced.**  Who  can  set  limits  to  the  influence  which  such  a  mind  has  exerted  t 
And  what  a  lesson  should  it  read  to  the  conductors  of  our  periodic  press,  ftom 
llie  stately  quarterly  to  the  daily  newspaper!  What  untold  gain  would  it  be 
«»  tbe  wodd  if  they  woidd  think  lets  of  party,  and  more  of  Tsma :  if  HMy 
woeld  ever  be  ibimd  die  firm  advocates  of  every  Aing  diat  tends  to  alevate 
•ad  blest  man,  and  the  stead&st^  out-qpoken  opponents  of  all  that  tends  to 
degmde^  debase,  and  brutalize  him. 

I  OMNinUESEKCE   AND  OMNISCIEMCK   OF  THK   DKmT.* 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  open  fields,  until 
|h#  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at  first  amused  myself  with 
«U  the  richness  and  variety  of  colors  which  appeared  in  the  west- 
ecu  parts  of  heaven :  in  prop<Mtion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
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otc,  servnl  Btait  tad  pluwti  ttj^mrod  one  after  uMlfaer,  nniil  tk*  • 
ii^oie  finnament  was  m  a  ^ow.  The  biaenawof  the  ediw  wift 
exeoedin^  heigiitened  aim  enltveiied  by  the  eeason  of  the  year^ 
and  by  tlM  lays  of  all  thoeelombaries  that  passed  ^nmgh  it.  Tha 
gakzy  appeared  in  its  most  beaotifol  white.  To  complete  the 
socne^  the  full  mooD  rose  at  leogth  in  that  doodad  majesty  which 
Mikon  takes  notice  o^  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  piotors  ai* 
nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded  and  disposed  anumg  aa^Br 
lights  dian'that  which  the  son  had  before  disec^ered  to  ns. 

As  I  was  surrejring  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  among  the  oonstellatioiis,  a  thoi»ght  rsse  in  me 
whic£  I  beneye  very  often  perplexes  and  distarbs  men  of  senoos 
and  contemplative  natures.  EXayid  himself  fell  into  it  in  that  re* 
fisction,  **  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained :  what  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindfiil  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  dioa  regard* 
est  him  1"  In  the  same  manner  when  I  considered  that  ii&iite 
host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophioallv,  of  suna  wiiich 
wore  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  ot  pknels 
or  worids  which  were  moving  round  their  respective  suns ;  when 
I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and 
worlds  rising  stiil  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these  stffl 
enhg^itened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are 
planted  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  fofmer  as  the  stars  do  to  us;  in  short,  while  I  pursued 
this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  httle  insignificant  figure 
which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  Qod's  wixrks. 

If  we  consider  God  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being  passes  through^ 
actuates,  and  supports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His  cntlAoa^ 
and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has 
made  that  is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is  within  the  8ttb> 
stance  of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as  inti* 
mateiy  present  to  it  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  wouki  be  an 
imperfection  in  him  were  he  able  to  remove  oat  of  one  place  into 
another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or 
from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  difiused  and  spread  abroad 
to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old 
])hilosopner,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  hia 
circumference  nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent. 
His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily  and  naturally  flows  nrom  hia 
omnipresence ;  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  tbat 
arises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially  per- 
vades, and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectiial 
world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.   Seve- 


l»littaHi]iotol»^t«Mlei4ete4tbe^wtiQB  m  tin  toUpte  of  Gd^ 
wUeh  lie  lias  buill  wilk  Jbis  own  hands,  and  wkk^  it  fitted  wiAk 
lua  pea^ice«  Othan  ha^e  conaidered  iafinite  aj^t^e  aa  the  leoaptft- 
d^  or  latker  the  hafaitation  of  tlia  Aimi|hQr ;  bat  the  noUeat  and 
maat  exalted  way  of  caDaideriBg  tius  iti&»ite  apace  i»  ihmi  g[  Sir 
laaa^NewtiHft^wliecaUaittheaaiiaoriumof  the€kidhBad«  Bruftaa 
and  men  Jbave  their  aensonola,  os  little  sensoriuma,  by  which  they 
apfHrehend  the  preaence  and  peieeiye  the  actiona  of  a  few  objects 
that  lie  coatigiieiia  to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  obaaivation 
tana  within  a  rery  narrow  circle.  But  as  G^  Afanidity  cannol 
bat  perceiye  and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite 
space  gives  room  to  infinite  tmowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ 
to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glance  of 
thought  should  start  beyond  the  bonnda  of  the  creation^  afaoi^  it 
for  miUiQBaof  yeaia  oomtinoe  its  progress  throof^  infioahe  spMe 
with  the  same  activity,  it  would  sml  find  itself  wShin  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  immensity  of  the 
Qodhead.  Whilst  we  are  in  the  body,  he  is  not  less  present  with 
US  becanse  he  is  concealed  from  us.  ^  O  that  I  knew  where  I 
might  find  him !"  aays  Job.  ^  Behold  I  go  f(»rward,  but  he  is  not 
there;  and  backward,  but  leannot  perceive  hiai;  on  the  left  hand« 
where  he  doee  wwk,  but  I  cannot  behold  him ;  he  hideth  himself 
on  the  right  hand  tliat  I  cannot  see  him."  In  ah<»rt,  reason  as 
well  as  revelatimi  assures  us  that  he  cumot  be  abaent  from  as« 
Qotwithstandio^  he  is  midiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  Qod  Almighty's  omnipresence  and  om« 
oiacience,  every  uncomfortable  thought  vanishes.  He  caanot  but 
regaxd  every  thing  thai  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures 
who  £9er  they  are  not  regarded  1^  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt 
to  uouble  them  on  this  occasion ;  for,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should 
oFerlodk  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
ve^raids  with  an  eye  of  merc^  those  who  endeavor  to  recommend 
tbamaelvee  to  his  netice,  and  in  an  unfetgoed  humihty  of  heart 
think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  them. 


RSFLSCTIONS  IN   WXSTX1N8TER  ABttfiY. 

When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy 
dias  in  me ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inor- 
dinate desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  ^ef  of  parents 
upoo  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when  I  see 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  ffriev- 
yjy  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kin^ 
iymg  by  thcee  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider  rival  wiM 


placed  nde  by  nde^  or  tike  kolj  men  tksi  dkided  4h6  ireiild'inth 
their  contests  and  diiq^iitoe,  I  lefleot  witk  sonow  and  astMuAtnent 
on  the  little  competitions,  fiictions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When 
I  read  tbe  seyeral  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterdaj, 
and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when 
we  shall  idl  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  vnke  our  appeannoe 
together.  *«**»,  wan 

As  a  poet,  Addison  doei  not  take  the  hig^iest  nmk,  and  yet  he  has  written 
mach  that  would  be  more  valaed  had  it  not  beeti  thmwn  into  the  «huic 
bj  the  oomparatiye  brilliancy  of  hia  proae.  One  of  his  best  piccei  is  his  pet* 
ical  Letter  to  Lord  Halifiu,  written  from  Italy  in  170  L  Of  tkifl  Ih.  Drake* 
thna  ipeaka:  **  Had  he  written  nothing  else,  this  Epi^ttc  aught  to  haft  eic- 
quired  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  good  poet  Its  vfrnAcation  k  remarkably 
sweet  and  polished,  its  ftm  of  description  usually  rich  and  dear,  aad  its  ten- 
timenis  often  pathetic,  and  sometimes  even  sublime.  We  me  Addison,  with 
the  ardent  enUiuoasm  of  a  mind  fresh  from  the  study  of  the  dosaicA,  expUiring 
with  unwearied  fondness  and  assiduity  the  negleckd  ifnUcA  of  jwiiquitf,  tuid 
tracing  every  stream  and  mountain  recorded  in  thi'  eoug^  of  thf  ?^-L:.L  K^' 
praises  of  liberty  break  forth  with  uncommon  warmth  and  beauty ;  wi&  thtt 
energy  of  phrase  and  thought  which  only  genuine  emoti<m  can  supply." 


FROM  THB  LSTTSB  VBOM  ITALY. 

For  wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  raviaVd  eyes, 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground ; 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile. 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britahi's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care. 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  fermenta 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scenttf  { 
£*en  the  rough  rooks  with  tender  myrtl*  bloom* 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perf\Dune. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seat^ 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise^ 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confruion  lies. 
How  has  kind  Heaven  adom'd  the  happy  land* 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand ! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores, 
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With  uU  the  0ttM  that  hMTen  and  earth  impart, 
The  eoBsles  of  nature,  and  the  ohaime  of  art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  Talleys  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  rain 
The  reddening  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wuies, 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starres  in  the  midst  of  nature's  boun&r  curst, 
And  in  the  loaded  Tineyard  dies  for  thirst 

0  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heayenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Sternal  fJeasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smHing  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eased  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  lights 
And  porerty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
CfiVst  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 
Bow  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores. 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Hot  ifaiiiks  the  ni^ty  priie  too  deariy  bou^t  i 
On  ibreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine : 
With  eitron  grores  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  tut  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oB : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heayen  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
*TiB  fiborty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  smila. 

PABAPBBASE  07  PSALM  XXUI. 

I. 
The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchftd  eye : 
BIy  noon-day  walks  ha  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defoid. 

When  in  the  sidtry  g^ebe  I  fidnt, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  Tales  and  dewy  meads 
Ht  weary,  wandering  steps  he  leads : 
Where  peaeefiil  riyers,  scot  and  slow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

m. 
Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread. 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  IB, 
For  thou,  0  Lord,  art  with  me  stiB;  , 

Thy  friendly  crock  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadftd  shade. 
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XT. 

ThoQ^  in  a  bare  and  nigged  way, 
Through  devions,  lonely  wilda  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile  j 
The  barren  wildemess  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  green  and  herbage  crown'd. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


ANNE  FINCH,  CX)UNTESS  OF  WINCHELSEA.    Died  1720. 

Tbi§  lady  was  the  daughter  rfSir  WiUiam  Kingsmill,  of  Sidmootoo,  b  the 
county  of  Southampton,  and  was  married  to  Heneage,Barlof  Wincbelsea.  A 
ooUectkn  of  her  poems  was  printed  in  1713. 

«*It  is  remarkable,"  says  Wordsworth,  « that  excepting  a  passage  or  two  in 
the  Windsor  Forest  of  Pope,  and  some  delightful  pictures  in  the  poems  of 
Lidy  Winchelsea,  the  poetry  of  the  period  intervening  between  the  pnblksp 
tion  of  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Seasons,  does  not  oontain  a  single  new 
image  of  external  nature.'' 

THS  ATHBIST  AND  THE  ACORN. 

Medunks  the  world  if  oddly  made, 

And  every  thing's  amiss, 
A  dull,  presuming  Atheist  said. 
As  stretch'd  he  lay  beneath  a  shade  ^ 

And  instanced  it  in  this: 

Behold,  quoth  he,  tfmt  mighty  thing, 

A  Pumpkin  large  and  round, 
Is  held  but  by  a  liule  string, 
Which  upwards  cannot  make  it  spring, 

Ghr  bear  it  from  the  ground. 

Whilst  on  this  Oak  a  fruit  so  small. 

So  disproportion'd,  grows ; 
That  who  with  sense  surveys  this  all, 
This  universal  casual  ball, 

Its  ill  contrivance  knows. 

My  better  jndgmiwH  would  have  hung 

That  weight  vepoa  a  tree, 
And  left  this  mast,  thus  slightly  strung, 
'Mongst  things  which  on  the  sorfiuM  sprang 

And  small  and  ieeble  be. 

No  more  the  caviller  oonld  say. 

Nor  flirtfier  fimlts  descry; 
For,  as  he  upwards  gazing  lay, 
An  Acorn,  looeen'd  ftom  the  stay. 

Fell  down  upon  his  eye. 

Th'  offended  part  with  tears  ran  o'er, 

As  punish'd  ibr  the  sin ; 
Fool  I  had  that  bough  a  pumpkin  bore 
Thy  whimsies  must  have  work'd  no  V0t% 

Nor  skull  had  kept  them  in. 
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life's  FR0ORS88. 

How  gayly  is  at  first  begun 

Oar  life's  uncertain  race  I 
Whilst  yet  that  sprightly  morning  son, 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run, 

Enlightens  all  die  place. 

How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  lies, 

How  tempting  to  go  throu^^ ! 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes, 
From  Piagah,  with  a  sweet  surprise, 

Did  more  inYiting  show. 

How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove, 

Which  wander  through  our  minds  I 
How  fiill  the  joys,  how  £ree  the  love. 
Which  does  that  early  season  move, 

As  flowers  the  western  winds  1 

0«r  sighs  are  then  bat  Temal  air. 

But  April  drops  our  tears, 
Which  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  fidr. 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  care. 

And  youth,  each  yapor  clean. 

But,  oh  I  too  soon,  alas !  we  climb, 

Scarce  feeling,  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  prime 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

Hie  die  now  cast,  our  station  knowU| 

Fond  expectation  past : 
The  thorns  which  fbrmer  days  had  sown, 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown. 

Through  which  we  teal  at  last 

Whilst  every  carets  a  driving  harm, 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  fiided  smiles  no  more  can  chanr 
But  every  tear's  a  winter-storm, 

And  every  look's  a  firown. 
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MATTHEW  PRIOS.     1665—1721. 

Of  the  pareiitngfe  of  Prior  y^ty  Utile  ut  kncHivp.  He  v^as  nephew  of  Ha 
keeper  of  a  mvcm  ot  Cliaring  Cro«,  where  he  was  found  by  ihe  Earl  of 
Bonet,  ancl  sent,  at  hi*  expenic,  to  l»  cducarod  at  Cambnd|i^e,  vrhere  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowalaip*  By  the  same  nobleman's  infliMsiice,  he  went  as  aectetuf 
to  the  Englbh  amba^sidOT  at  tlie  Hague.  Id  1097  he  waa  secretaiy  of  lega- 
tioa  at  the  treaty  of  Rysvidck,  and  the  next  year  heEd  the  same  office  at  the 
ooort  of  France,  At  lifly  diruo  yean*  of  age  he  found  hhnMlC  *lter  all  his 
important  employments,  with  do  other  means  of  aubeistcnce  than  his  fellow* 
ship  at  Cambridge ;  but  the  publicaiioa  of  his  poems  by  mib^ripdoQ,  and  the 
kindneat  of  Lord  HasJey,  restored  htm  to  easy  circiiTJjstatwjes  for  the  rest  of 
hia  life.  He  died^  aAer  a  lingering  iUn^ss,  in  1 73 1^  in  the  fiBy-^igbth  year  of 
his  age. 

«  Mnr,"  says  Campbell, «  waa  one  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  poets  who  re- 
lied for  ornament  on  acholastic  allusion  and  pagan  machinery ;  but  he  oied 
them  like  Swift,  more  in  jeat  than  earnest,  and  with  good  efiecL"  His  poetiy 
hMthe  qaalitieaof  eeae,  floeii^,  and  conactiieaa.    We  giYe  one  q>ecim«i> 

AS  EPITiJPB. 
Interred  beaeanh  this  matbke  stone 
Lie  sauntering  Inok  -awl  idle  Joan. 
While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 
Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  nm, 
If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 
If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell, 
The  morning  past,  the  evening  came. 
And  fimnd  this  couple  still  fhe  same. 
They  walked,  and  eat,  «ood  folks:  what  than 
Why  then  they  walk'd  and  eat  again : 
They  soundly  slept  the  night  away ; 
They  did  just  nothing  ail  the  day : 
Nor  aiater  either  had  nor  brother; 
They  aeem'd  just  tallied  for  each  other. 

Their  mond  and  economy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree : 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  boimd, 
Nor  trespass'd  on  the  other's  groimd. 
Nor  fiime  nor  censure  they  regarded ; 
They  neither  pumsh*d  nor  rewarded. 
He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did ; 
Her  maids  she  neither  praised  nor  chid: 
So  every  servant  took  his  coarse. 
And,  baid  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 
Slothilil  disorder  fiU'd  his  stable, 
And  sluttish  plenty  deek'd  her  table. 
Their  beer  was  strong;  their  wine  waa  port ; 
Their  meal  waa  large ;  their  grace  waa  abort 
They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat, 
Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat 

They  paid  the  church  and  pariah  rate, 
And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt; 
For  which  they  claim'd  their  Sunday'a  due, 
Of  alumbering  in  an  am>er  pew. 
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No  man^s  deftolt  toagiit  ib^  to  iBMvr; 
So  neTer  idmIo  tbMroetVM  %  lbe» 
No  man^t  good  deads  did  ibey  oommaad ; 
So  never  laiaed  tfaaoitelvet  a  fHaod. 
Nor  cheiiah'd  tkey  relatioai  poor. 
That  migfat  decrease  their  present  ttore ', 
Nor  bam  nor  bouse  did  they  repair. 
That  might  oblige  their  fiiture  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded ; 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 
Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 
At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 
When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made^ 
If  a^^d,  they  ne>r  denied  fteir  aid : 
Their  jug  was  to  tfie  ringers  earrfed. 
Whoever  either  died  or  married. 
Their  billet  at  tiie  fire  was  fbond. 
Whoever  was  deposed  or  orown'd. 

Nor  9oed  nor  bad,  hoc  fbdU  not  wise} 
Tkey  wooki  not  learn,  nor  eoMkl  advise: 
Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear. 
They  fed— a  kind  ot— as  it  were : 
Nor  wish'd  nor  cared,  nor  laughed  nor  cried: 
And  80  they  Mved,  and  so  they  died. 


ESTHER  VANHOMRIGH.    Died  1721. 

Tns  aooenpUrtied  feraiOe  is  the  welVkaown  "  Vanessa"  of  Dsan  SmitL 
WfaiU  dfes  following  beantifia  ode  wiU  give  an  idea  of  her  refined  taste  and 
i^Shiy  cultivated  mind,  the  cold,  heartless  manner  in  which  he  treated  her| 
must  ever  remain  as  a  blot  upon  bis  character.' 

ODfi  to  BPltnVtf. 

Hail,  blushing  goddess,  beauteous  Spring  1 
Who,  in  thy  jocund  train,  dost  bring 
Loves  and  graces,  smiling  hours, 
Balmy  bvseaes,  ftagrant  fiowejrs; 
Come,  with  tints  of  roseate  hoe, 
Naturals  fiided  charms  renew. 

Tet  why  should  I  thy  presence  hail  ? 
To  me  no  more  the  breadiing  gale 
Comes  finaaght  wMi  sweets,  no  more  die  rose 
Widi  sQoh.  transcoMlent  beauty  blows, 
As  when  Caderais  blest  the  scene, 
And  shared  with  me  those  joys  serene. 
When,  nnperceived,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  (Hendship  kindled  new  desire ; 
Still  listening  to  his  tunefiil  tongue. 
The  truttis  which  angels  might  have  simg 


I  Co— oa  iBott**,  or  DtmiM%  or  ifcBtiiM**  vm  9i  s^m. 


VMm  impieit  iMf  geelle  tfwaf , 
And  sweetly  stole  my  send  awtty. 
Mj  guide,  instmctor,  k>Ter,  firieiMl, 
Dear  names,  in  one  idea  blend; 
Obi  still  coigoin'd,  yoor  incense  rise, 
And  waft  sweet  odors  to  the  skies. 


LADY  RACHEL  RUSSELL.    1636—1723. 

Tut  most  admirable  woman  was  the  wife  of  Lord  WilHam  RnsseO,  who 
was  judioiallf  mnrdeied,  on  an  alleged  charge  of  treason,  July  31,  1683.  At 
the  trial  of  her  husband  she  accompanied  him  into  court;  and  when  he  was 
inhumanly  refused  counsel,  and  allowed  only  an  amanuensis,  she  stood  for& 
as  that  assistant,  and  excited  the  deepest  sympathy  as  well  as  admiratioa  in 
all  who  beheld  her.  After  sentence  Mras  pronounced  against  him,  she  pro* 
misad  him  to  take  care  of  her  own  life,  fbr  the  sake  of  his  children^— a  pro* 
mise  she  zeligioosiy  kept,  tiiough  she  survived  him  above  totty  years.  «Hsr 
letters^"  sajrs  Burnett,  «are  written  with  an  elegant  simplioity,  with  truth  and 
nature^  which  can  flow  only  from  the  heart  The  tendettiess  and  oonstanoy 
of  her  afieotion  fbr  her  murdered  lord,  present  an  image  to  melt  the  aooL"' 

A  collection  of  her  letters  between  herself  and  her  correspondents  was  pub 
lished  hi  1773.    The  fbUowing  is 

TO  DR.  FirzwnxiAM.' 

I  need  not  tell  you,  good  doctor,  how  little  capable  I  hare  been 
of  such  an  exercise  as  this.  You  will  soon  find  how  unfit  I  am 
still  for  it,  since  my  yet  disordered  thoughts  can  offer  me  no  other 
than  such  words  as  express  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  confosed  as 
my  yet  amazed  mind  is.  But  such  men  as  you,  and  particularly 
one  so  much  my  friend,  will,  I  know,  bear  with  my  weakness, 
and  compassionate  my  distress,  as  you  have  already  done  by  your 
good  letter  and  excellent  prayer.  I  endeavor  to  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  both ;  but  I  am  so  evil  and  unworthy  a  creature,  that 
though  I  have  desires,  yet  I  have  no  dispositions,  or  worthiness, 
towards  receiving  comibrt.  You,  that  knew  us  both,  and  how  we 
lived,  must  allow  I  have  just  cause  to  bewail  my  loss.  I  know  it 
is  common  with  others  to  lose  a  friend ;  but  to  have  lived  with 
such  a  one,  it  may  be  questioned  how  few  can  glory  in  the  like 
happiness,  so  consequently  lament  the  like  loss.  Who  can  bat 
shrink  at  such  a  blow,  till  by  the  mighty  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
we  will  let  the  gift  of  Qod,  which  he  hath  put  into  our  heaits, 
interpose  ?  That  reason  which  sets  a  measure  to  our  souls  in 
prosperity,  will  then  suggest  many  things  which  we  have  seen 

1  **lhai99nomht§an  me  m,  rolome  of  letters  by  the  widow  of  the  beheaded  Lord  BomcO,  wfek* 
■ra  UM.  of  the  aoiffc  aoTing  And  tmpraeslve  eloquenee.**— JSbrw«  l^^ok. 

tAdtvlMiirwlMin  Lady  RaeeeD  ted  Afreet  esteem  and  Mendihtp;  tao  tad  toemftivMB  laBV 
>rttar,MtawaeiftMwirtel»UMt  Pake  of  York  .    . 


aad  Ii6aid«  %o  moderate  ut  u  aiidk  aad  gJwuiMUnfo  m  mm. 
But  alas !  my  understanding  is  clouded,  mj  fetth  weak,  sense 
strong,  and  the  deyil  busy  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  false  notions, 

difficulties,  and  doubts  as  of  a  future  condition* of  pmyer: 

but  this  I  hope  to  make  matter  of  humiliation,  not  sin.  Lord,  let 
roe  understaiid  the  reason  of  these  dark  and  wounding  proYi- 
dences,  that  I  sink  not  under  the  discouragements  of  my  own 
thoughts :  I  know  I  have  deserved  my  ponithnwiit,  and  will  be 
silent  under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart  mourns,  too  sadly,  I 
fear,  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  haye  not  the  dear  com- 
panion and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  want  him  to 
talk  with,  to  Tfalk  with,  to  eat  and  sleep  with ;  all  these  things 
are  irksome  to  me  now ;  the  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so 
too ;  all  company  and  meals  I  would  avoid,  i[  it  might  be ;  yet  all 
this  is,  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my  own  way,  and  this  sure 
hinders  my  comfort ;  when  I  see  my  children  before  me,  I  remem- 
ber the  pleasure  he  took  in  them :  this  makes  my  heart  shrink. 
Can  I  remt  bis  (quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  bigger  T  Oh !  if  I 
did  steadfastly  believe,  I  could  not  be  dejected ;  Iot  I  will  not  injure 
myself  to  say,  I  offer  my  mind  any  inferior  consoktion  to  supply 
this  loss.  No ;  I  most  willingly  forsake  this  workU  this  vexatioust 
troublescnne  world,  in  which  I  have  no  other  business,  but  to  rid 
my  soul  from  sin,  secure  by  ikith  and  a  good  conscience  my 
eternal  interests,  with  patience  and  courage  bear  my  eminent  mis- 
fortunes, and  ever  hereafter  be  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  it. 
And  when  I  have  done  the  remnant  of  the  work  appointed  me  on 
earth,  then  joyfully  wait  for  the  heavenly  perfection  in  Qod's  good 
time,  when  by  his  infinite  mercy  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  to 
enter  into  the  same  place  of  rest  and  repose  idiere  he  is  gone,  for 
whom  only  I  grieve  I  do^'  fear.    From  that  contemplation 

must  come  my  best  support.  Good  doctor,  you  will  think,  as  you 
have  reason,  that  I  set  no  bounds,  when  I  let  myself  loose  to  my 
complaints ;  but  I  will  release  you,  first  fervently  asking  the  con- 
tiQuance  of  your  prayers  for         Your  infinitely  afflicted, 

But  very  fiuthful  servant, 
WcjMJcoe  Abbey,  R.  Russsix. 

80th  Septsmber,  1684. 


GEORGE  SEWELL.    Died  1726. 

€>9  tha  liia  of  tbis  ingexuoas  poet  and  misQellaneoufl  writei^  we  know  b«c 
litUe.  He  was  bom  at  Windsor.  After  graduating  at  Oanabridge  as  a  bache- 
lor in  medioine,  be  went  over  to  Holland,  and  completed  his  medical  educa* 
.  under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  oommeooed 
I  at  &mpstead,  near  London;  bat  not  succeeding  well  in  his  profecsimi, 
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L  hm  mBDHkm  <p  mom  J  pmwitft    ffit  ofedaf  pfoAnaiiotti  «m»  •«! 

WtUtt  Biloigh"  ctngedr,  1719;  '•EpuIlM  to  Mr.  AiJMisoci,  on  d»  diilh 
of  Lofd  HalifliX)^  «Gapid*8  PioctamatioQ;**  «A  VindieatioQ  of  «ha  EagUih 
8a«e,"  &0.    He  died  «t  Hampstead,  ia  great  poverty,  February  8,  1726. 

Thouf^  Dr.  Sewell  did  not  write  much,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  for 
the  ibllowing  beautiful  and  touching  venes,  "  said  to  be  written  upon  himself 
when  he  was  in  a  consumption." 

Ul  AMTlOnPATlOIl  OF  HI9  OWN  IMBATB. 

Why,  Damon,  with  the  forward  day, 

Dost  thou  diy  little  spot  survey, 

From  tree  to  tree,  with  doubtful  cheer, 

Pursue  the  progress  of  the  year. 

What  winds  arise,  what  rains  descend. 
When  thou  before  that  year  shalt  end  1 

What  do  thy  noontide  walks  avail. 
To  clear  the  leaij  and  pick  the  snail, 
Then  wantonly  to  death  decree 
An  insect  useililler  than  thee? 

Thou  and  the  worm  are  brother-kind. 

As  low,  as  earthy,  and  as  blind. 

Tain  wretchl  canst  thou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peac^  make  court  to  theef 
Or  that  thy  sense  shall  ever  meet 
The  bean^flower's  deep  embosomed  8wee^ 

F.xhaling  with  an  evening  blast? 

Thy  evenings  then  will  all  be  past 

Thy  narrow  pride,  thy  fkneied  green, 
(For  vanity's  in  little  seen,) 
AH  must  be  left  when  Death  appears. 
In  spite  of  wishes,  groans,  and  tears ; 

Nor  one  of  all  thy  plants  that  grow, 

But  rosemary,  will  with  thee  ga 


Sm  RICHARD  STEELE.    1671—1729. 

RiCHAED  Stkblb  was  bom  in  Dublin,  1671.  His  father  sent  him  to  ba 
educated  at  the  Charter-house  in  London,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Heiton 
College,  Oxford,  1691.  Soon  afler  leaving  the  university,  he  unfortunately  im- 
bibed a  fondness  for  the  army,  and  entered  himself  as  a  private  in  the  bone- 
guards,  fhnn  which  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  office  of  ensign.  Scaroefy 
any  position  in  life  is  so  dangerous  to  one's  mentals,  a«  a  ntoatioa  in  the  ara^^ 
or  navy ;  and  so  it  proved  to  Steele,  who  soon  plunged  into  the  vortex  of 
dissipation  and  intemperance ;  by  which  he  laid  the  fixmdation  of  noch 
misery  and  remorse  during  his  life.  In  1702  he  first  attxaoCed  ^e  notioe  of 
the  public  as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of  *<The  Funeral,  or  Grirf^-^ 
Modt^^  a  comedy  which  was  successfully  acted  in  that  year.  Two  ioo>v 
comedies,  "The  Tender  Husband,"  acted  in  1703,  and  "The  Lying  ham^ 
1704,  followed  this  first  attempt  The  latter  proving  a  Aulara,  Sleele  dslH^ 
mined,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  desert  the  stage,  and  projected  Uie  pablicatiOD  of 
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«  peiiodKNa  paper.    TbetUU  ofthApapei^Mtbeantfaoff  obKives  in  tiU  ft»t 

Dnmber,  was  decided  upon  in  hoiw  of  the  fair  lex,  and  the  Tatub  was 
tfaerelbxB  phMsed  under  their  juiifldiction.  The  name  of  its  condnctor,  Ibjlao 
l^cKBBSTAFr,  WEt  taken  fiom  a  previous  pubHoation  of  Swift.  It  was  com^ 
aoeaeed  oa  the  12th  of  April,  1709.  How,  and  how  early,  Addison  oame  to 
know  tha  authmc,  is  mftnrioned  in  &e  life  of  the  former.  « If  we  consider  ik» 
invention  of  Steele,  as  discoverable  in  the  scheme  and  oondnct  of  the  TWler , 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  finely  drawn  and  highly  finished  character  of  Bicker- 
sta^  in  his  varied  offices  of  philosopher,  humorist,  astrologer,  and  censor,  the 
vast  number  of  his  own  elegant  and  useful  papers,  and  the  beauty  and  value 
of  those  which,  through  his  means,  saw  the  li^t,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  honor- 
ing him  with  ^  appellation  ot  tbx  VATHsa  ov  pkriobicai  ■waiTug."* 

In  March,  1711,  he  began,  in  conjunction  with  Addison,  Mlhe  Spectator,** 
and  in  1713  "The  Guardian."  After  the  accession  of  George  L,  Steele  was 
made,  in  1715,  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  was 
knii^ted.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Borough- 
bridge  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  high  in  favor  with  the  reigning  powers.  But 
his  good  fortune  did  not  last  long,  and  the  latter  years  of  lus  life  he  sufiered 
much  fiom  poverty,  caused  in  part  from  his  speculating  in  new  projects, 
one  of  whic^  was,  to  convey  live  salmon  fiom  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  Lon- 
don market  At  agreatexpense  he  had  a  vessel  constructed  for  the  purpose; 
Utt,  alas  1  the  salmon  so  battered  themselves  in  their  passage,  as  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  the  market,  and  poor  Steele  lost  nearly  his  all.  «  No  friend  of  hu- 
manity,'' says  Dr.  Drake,  **can  contemplate  the  situation  of  Steele,  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  without  sympathy  and  sorrow.  His  fhulties,  the 
origin  of  all  his  misfbrtunes,  were  not  die  ofi&pring  of  vice,  but  merely  owing 
to  faaUtnal  carelessness  and  the  want  of  worldly  prudence.  Compassionate 
ki  his  heart,  unbounded  in  his  benevolence,  no  object  of  distress  ever  left  him 
irith  a  murmur;  and  in  the  hour  of  prosperity  he  was  ever  ready,  both  widi 
his  influence  and  his  property,  to  promote  the  views  of  literature  and  science, 
and  to  assist  the  efibrts  of  unprotected  genius," 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  resided,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  mort> 
ga^^ee,  at  hiB  seat  at  Llangunnor,  near  Caermarthen,  Wales,  where  he  died  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1729. 

The  style  of  Steele  is  remarkable  for  its  flowing  ease  and  naturalness,  but 
he  is  often  negligent  and  careless,  uid  frequendy  ungrammatical.  It  is  his 
misfiyrtune  that,  bttug  a  co-laborer  with  Addison  in  the  same  walks  of  litera- 
tnrei,  he  is  constantly  oompaeed  with  him,  and  of  eouKse  nmst  generally  saSSst 
by  dte  oomparison;  though  at  times,  when  he  has  written  with  more  than 
itfual  care,  he  seems  evidently  to  have  imbibed  a  portion  of  Addisonian  grace. 
But  compared  widi  aome  of  the  best  of  his  predecessors,  he  appears  in  a  very 
iaverable  Gght  *^He  wiU  be  fbund  in  parity  and  simplicity  inferior  to  Tillot- 
^on;  to  Temple  in  elegance  and  harmony:  to  Dryden  in  richness,  mellow- 
ness, and  variety.  To  the  two  former,  however,  he  is  equal  in  correctness ; 
to  the  latter  in  vivacity;  and  with  all  he  is  nearly  on  a  level  as  to  ease  and 
pcwpicmty.*" 

The  following  extracts  fVom  his  periodical  papers  will  give  an  idea  of  his 
be^  manner  and  style  >— 

t  t»nM£>»  SMSyi,  TOL  L  p.  7f .  •  Ibid.  p.  ML 


4M  mmmm.  [cnmtei  it 

I  was  once  myself  in  agonies  of  grief  that  aie  unutterable,  and 
in  so  gieat  a  distraction  of  mind,  tint  i  thoa^t  myself  fffen,  out 
of  the  possibility  of  receiring  comfort.  Tbe  oeeasion  was  as  fol- 
kyw8.  When  I  was  a  youta  m  a  part  of  the  army  whicb  waa 
then  quartered  at  Dorer,  I  fell  in  iote  with  an  agreeaU^  7<^^'^S 
woman,  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satisraction 
of  seeinfi^  my  addresses  kindly  received,  whicli  occasioned  (ke  per- 
plexity I  am  going  to  relate* 

We  were  in  a  oahn  evening  diveirting  ourselvaaiipsaA^  lop  q[ 
a  eliff  with  the  prospect  c^  the  sea,  aad  trifling  away  tbe  time  in 
•«ch  little  fcmdnesses  as  are  most  ridiculous  td  peq>le  in  business, 
and  most  a^eable  to  those  in  love. 

In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
^per  of  v6rses  out  of  my  hand,  and  rau  away  with  them.  I  was 
following  her,  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at  a  eoun 
siderable  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  {H:ecipice,  suuc  undei  her* 
and  tbrew  her  dorwn  from  so  prodigious  a  heigbt  upon  sncb  a 
laags  of  rocks«  as  would  have  dashed  her  into  ten  thousand  pieces^ 
had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant.  It  is  much  easier  for  my 
reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon  such,  an  occasion,  than 
for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to  myself.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
heaven  to  relieve  me  1  when  I  awaked,  equally  transpoited  and 
astonished,  to  see  myself  drawn  out  (^  an  affliction  which,  tht 
very  memem  bdbre,  appeared  to  me  akogelh^  UMZtmid>]»» 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so  lively  on  this  oe* 
casion,  that  while  they  lasted  they  made  me  more  miseraMe  than 
I  was  at  the  real  death  of  this  beloved  person,  which  happened  a 
few  months  after,  at  a  time  when  the  match  between  us  was  cod- 
cluded ;  inasmuch  as  tbe  imaginary  death  was  imtimely,  and  I 
myself  in  a  sort  an  accessary ;  whereas  her  real  decease  had  al 
least  these  alleviations,  of  bemg  natural  and  inevitable. 

The  nemory  of  tbe  dream  I  have  related  stiU  dwells  so  stroi)|riy^ 
anon  me,  that  I  can  never  read  the  description  of  Dover-cliff  in 
Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  King  Lear,"  without  a  fresb  sense  of  my 

"  "        '  I  ■  'T 

1  MOMortlMflnMtiiioff«Itate«,'*obMrvM  X>r.  BcatHe,  •<  I  e<vtr  nftd,  to  an  MOMuat  tai  the  TMlBib 
vblch,  thonfh  It  hu  erery  appeutuioe  of  a  real  dream,  oomprebeDdt  a  taonl  to  tnVUmm  and  ••  into- 
faatti«.  that  I  qwatkw  wbotber  any  inan  who  attends  to  11  can  erer  foivat  tt;aBd  tf 
whrChar  he  can  ooaae  to  be  the  bolter  fl»r  It** 

t  ••Coma  on,  dr;  here's  the  place 9— ctanditffll   Howftarftil 

And  dtatay  tic  to  caat  one's  eyes  so  lowl 

Tbe  crows  and  ehcmchB,  that  wlnf  the  midway  air, 

Ihow  scares  so  gross  as  hesnes.   Batf^way  down 

Bug*  one  that  gathers  samphtr^^nadAil  tndisi 

Mothlnks  ho  seems  no  blggar  than  hto  bead: 

Iba  flsharmen,  that  walk  vpon  the  beaolv 

▲ppaarUkanitoei  and  yon  tan  anchoring  har^ 


The  prospect  from  that  place  k  drawn  with  such  proper 
BntBf  tbat  whoeyer  ean  read  it  without  growing  giddy  muBt 
have  afood  head»  or  a  very  bad  one.  MunNo.  nr, 

THJfi  DBATH  OW  BIS  JTATHER. 

The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon  the  death  of 
my  father,  at  which  time  I  was  not  quite  fire  years  of  age ;  but 
was  rather  amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant*  than  possessed 
with  a  real  understanding  why  nobody  was  willing  to  play  with 
me.  I  remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body  k^,  and 
my  mother  sat  weeping  alotie  t^  it*  I  had  my  battledore  m  my 
hand,  and  fell  a  beating  the  coffin,  and  calling  papa ;  for,  I  know 
not  how,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he  was  locked  up  there.  My 
moClwr  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and,  transported  beyond  all  pa- 
lieace  of  the  silent  grief  she  was  before  in,  she  almost  ismothered 
me  in  her  embraces;  and  told  me  in  a  fiood  of  tears,  ^  Papa  could 
not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no  more,  for  they  were 
goittg  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he  could  never  come  to 
ns  acrain.*'  She  was  a  rery  beautiful  woman,  of  a  noble  spirit, 
and  ttiere  was  a  dignity  in  her  grief  amidst  all  the  wildness  of  her 
transport;  which,  methought,  struck  me  with  an  instinct  of  sor« 
row,  that  beibre  I  was  sensible  of  what  it  was  to  grieve,  seized  my 
very  sool,  and  has  made  pity  the  weakness  of  my  heart  ever  since. 
Vke  mind  in  infancy  is,  methinks,  like  the  body  in  embryo ;  and 
receives  impressions  so  forcible,  that  they  are  as  hard  to  be  re- 
moved by  reason,  as  any  marie,  with  which  a  child  is  bom,  is  to 
be  taken  away  by  any  future  application.  Hence  it  is,  that  good 
tt^are  in  me  is  no  merit ;  biit  having  been  so  frequently  over- 
whelmed  with  her  tears  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my  affliction, 
er  eouki  draw  defences  from  my  own  judgment,  I  imbibed  com- 
misetatioii,  remorse,  and  an  unmanly  raitleness  of  mind,  which 
has  since  inanared  me  into  ten  thousand  calamities ;  from  whence 
I  caii  Teap  no  advantage,  except  it  be,  that,  in  such  a  humor  as  I 
am  now  in,  I  ean  the  better  mdulge  m3rself  in  the  softness  of 
humanity,  and  enjoy  that  sweet  anxiety  which  arises  from  the 
memory  of  past  afflictions.  r«ifcr,  wo.  m. 

TUB  STRKNOTU  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

A  younfi:  gentleman  and  lady  of  ancient  and  howHable  houses 
m  Comwsdl  had  from  their  childhood  entertained  for  each  other  a 

OhninUb'd  to  her  oook;*  ber  ooek,  m, bnoy 
AhDOtt  to«  MBOB  t>r  alittat   TIm  ■Mrmartng  rarg% 
Ttat  ott  n^  nnmoitar'd  ta»  p«M«  «lB*i, 
CuBottobeMdMldglL   l«llkMkMMOf% 
Lwt  my  bntai  torn,  ami  the  dtfldent  slgM 
TopplB  down  hettdlong.*' 

«  dte  oock-teit;  tte  ttoidl  M«k  orn  al«». 


I  wad  noble  pnatinm  whiA  h»d  bam  bay  tt^fmmiA  by  Ihwr 
,  by  reaaoB  of  tbe  inaqmli^  of  their  mtones;  bat  ikm 
conatancy  to  each  other,  and  obedtenoe  le  ikoaa  at  whaut  tktf. 
dependeo,  wrought  so  much  upon  their  relationst  that  tbeas  oele- 
hrated  lovers  we/e  at  length  joned  in  aarriigew  Soon  after  their 
nnptialsy  the  bridegroom  was  obliged  to  go  into  a  fMceign  ooyatryt 
to  take  caie  of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  wa*  Ml  }um  by  a 
relation,  and  came  very  opportunely  to  imorove  their  nMdesaU 
circumstances.  They  received  the  congmtuhliona  of  aUthe  couih 
try  on  this  occasion ;  and  I  remember  ix  was  a  rommnn  sestenoe 
in  every  one's  mouth,  ^  You  see  how  faithful  love  ia  levanbd*" 

He  took  this  agreeable  voj^age,  and  sent  home  every  post  fresh 
accounts  of  his  success  in  bis  afiairs  abroad ;  but  at  kat,  though 
he  designed  to  return  with  the  next  ship,  he  lamented  in  his  let- 
ters, t£t  <*  business  woukl  detain  him  some  tiove  longer  koat 
home,'*  because  he  would  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  bh  unejt* 
pected  arrival. 

The  young  lady,  afler  the  heat  of  the  day,  walked  eytry  even- 
ing on  the  sea-shore,  near  which  she  lived,  with  a  fiuniliar  friend* 
her  husband's  kinswoman ;  and  diverted  herself  with  what  ob- 
jects they  met  there,  or  upon  discourses  of  the  future  methoda  of 
life,  in  the  happy  change  of  their  circumstances.  Tbe^  stood 
one  evening  on  the  shore  together  in  a  perfect  tnuiquilkty,  eb* 
nerving  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  calm  face  of  the  deep,  and  tke 
silent  heaving  of  the  waves,  which  p^ntly  rolled  towards  theoh 
and  broke  at  their  feet ;  when  at  a  distance  her  kinswoinnn  saw 
something  float  on  the  waters,  which  she  fancied  was  n  chest; 
and  with  a  smile  told  her,  *'  She  saw  it  first,  and  if  it  came  aahore 
full  of  jewels,  she  had  a  right  to  it."  They  both  fixed  thnir  eyas 
upon  it,  and  entertained  themselves  with  the  subjeet  of  the  wrecl^ 
the  cousin  still  asserting  her  riffht ;  but  promising,  «*  if  it  was  n 
prize,  to  give  her  a  very  rich  cor^  for  her  youngest  child.'*  Ti^ir 
mirth  soon  abated,  when  they  observed,  upon  the  nearer  apfmnch) 
that  it  was  a  human  body.  The  young  lady,  who  had  n  heart  vm* 
turally  filled  with  pity  and  compassion,  made  many  melancholy  Tfr- 
flections  on  the  occasion.  "  Who  knows,"  said  she,  **  but  thin  man 
may  be  the  <m\y  hope  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  house ;  the  darling 
of  indulgent  parenU,  who  are  now  in  impeitinent  minh,  «nd 
pleasing  themlBelves  with  the  thoughts  of  ofiering  ham  a  bhde 
they  hf^  got  ready  for  himT  Or,  may  he  nol  be  the  mnater  of  n 
&mily  that  wholly  depended  upon  his  life  ?  There  may,  fc^  aught 
we  know,  be  half  a  dozen  fatherless  children,  and  a  tetMbr  wife, 
now  exposed  to  poverty  by  his  death.  What  pleasure  might  he 
have  promised  hunself  in  the  different  welcome  he  was  to  have 
from  her  and  them  1  But  let  us  ffo  away  ;  it  Is  a  dreadful  sight! 
The  best  office  we  ca^  do,  is  to  take  care  that  the  poor  i 


met  hb  isr  waf  ho  deeendy  Imaed/*  She  iwtned  away,  nrfaeii  m 
mre  thretv  Uia  carcass  on  the  shine.  The  kinswoman  immedi« 
ald^  idudeked  o«t,  **  Ok,  loy  coum  \**  and  fdl  open  the  ground. 
Tbe  vnhappy  wile  west  to  Kelp  het  fneod,  when  she  sow  her 
own  hnriwail  at  her  feet,  and  diopped  in  a  ewoeh  tipon  ike  body, 
^n  ^M  wDmaa>  who  had  been  the  gentlenaan's  muse,  enne  eot 
aboBt  this  tiiBMa  to  call  the  ladies  lo  snpper,  and  fbnnd  Iter  child,  as 
tiM  alwBya  called  him,  dead  on  the  shore,  faer  miatreai  and  kinsh 
w«iiao  botk  lying  dead  by  him.  Her  loud  lamentations,  and  call* 
ingiier  young  mmKer  to  life,  soon  awaked  the  friend  ham  htt 
Ireiiee  ;  bat  me  wife  was  gone  for  ever.  rktkr,  v,  at. 

THB   BUND   RSSTORED  TO  SIGHT* 

While  others  axe  busied  in  relations  which  concern  the  inteieel 
oi  princes,  the  neace  of  nations,  and  revolutions  of  empire;  I 
thiftk,  though  tnese  are  very  great  subjects,  my  theme  of  dif> 
course  is  sometimes  to  be  of  matters  of  a  yet  higher  considerations 
TTha  alow  8tep9  of  Providence  and  nature,  aind  etnxige  eventa 
whicii  are  brougitt  about  in  an  instant,  are  what,  as  they  comi 
within  our  view  and  observation,  ehall  be  given  to  ti^  publie, 
6aeb  things  are  not  accompanied  with  show  and  noise,  and  theni- 
fore  seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  the  unattentive  part  of  onnaidcind  i 
but  are  very  prooer  at  once  to  exercise  our  humanity,  please  oui 
iim^ginatiaDS,  and  improve  our  judgments.  It  may  not,  there^HOi 
be  onuaeiul  to  relate  many  circumstances,  which  wepa  ebservaiUe 
upon  »  iate  cure  done  u]pon  a  young  nobleman  who  was  iom 
blindt  and  on  the  twenty-ninih  of  June  laat  received  hie  si^t,  ai 
the  age  of  itwentv  years,  by  the  operation  of  an  oculist  Thii 
iiappened  no  iartner  off  than  Newington ;  and  the  wotk  was  ]^e* 
jpiurttd  for  in  the  following  manner: 

Tbe  operator,  Hr.  Grant,  having  observed  the  ^ayea  of  his  p^* 
lioiit,  and  convinced  his  friends  and  relations,  among  others  the 
rereiend  Mr.  CasweU,  minister  of  the  place,  that  it  was  highly 
l^bable  that  he  should  remove  the  obstacle  which  pievented  4h^ 
use  of  his  sight ;  all  his  acquaintance,  who  had  any  legwl  fer  the 
young  man,  or  cariosity  to  be  present  when  erne  of  fuU  age  and 
understanding  reeeivea  a  new  sense,  assembled  themsehrea  on 
this  occasion.  Mr.  CafiweU,  beinpf  a  gentleman  particularly  euii* 
QQMp  desired  the  whole  coomany,  m  case  the  blindnese  shouU  be 
cvaedv  to  keep  silence :  and  let  the  patient  make  his  own  obser^ 
vedUmOi  without  the  direction  of  any  thing  he  had  received  by  hia 
oth^  weBBmes^  or  the  advantage  of  discovering  his  friends  by  tbeipr 
T€ic0m*  Among  several  others,  the  mother,  brethren,  aieteie,  and 
a  woung  gentlewoman  for  whom  he  had  a  passi(m,  were  pre8enl» 
Ta^  "work  waa  performed  with  great  skill  and  dexterity.  When 
Ihe  jMcnt  first  jeceived  the  dawn  of  light,  there  appeared  tm^ 
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an  ecstasy  in  his  action,  that  he  aeemecl  ready  to  swoon  avav  in 
the  surprise  of  joy  and  wonder.  The  surgeon  stood  before  hiia 
with  his  instruments  in  his  hands.  The  youn^^  man  observed  hiia 
from  head  to  foot ;  after  which  he  surveyed  hunself  as  carefuUyy 
and  seemed  to  compare  him  to  himself;  and  obserring  both  their 
hands,  seemed  to  tmnk  they  were  exactly  alike,  except  the  instni- 
ments,  which  he  took  for  parts  of  his  haoids.  When  he  had  con- 
tinued in  his  amazement  for  some  time,  his  mother  ceaki  not 
longer  bear  the  agitations  of  so  many  passions  as  thronged  upon 
her ;  but  fell  upon  his  neck,  crying  out,  *•  My  son !  my  aon  1" 
The  youth  knew  her  voice,  and  could  speak  no  more  thim,  ^  Oh 
me !  are  you  my  mother  ?"  and  fainted.  The  whole  room,  you 
will  easily  conceive,  were  very  aflectionately  employed  in  reco- 
vering hun ;  but,  above  all,  the  young  gentlewoman  who  loved 
him,  and  whom  he  loved,  shrieked  in  the  loudest  manner.  That 
voice  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  effect  upon  him  as  he  recovered, 
and  he  showed  a  double  curiosity  in  observing  her  as  she  sooks 
and  called  to  him ;  until  at  last  he  broke  out,  "  What  has  oeea 
done  to  me  T  Whither  am  I  carried  ?  Is  ail  this  about  me,  the 
thing  I  have  heard  so  oflen  of?  Is  this  the  light  ?  Is  this  seeing! 
Were  you  always  thus  happy  when  you  said  you  were  glad  to 
see  each  other  ?  Where  is  Tom,  who  used  to  lead  me  T  But  I 
could  now,  methinks,  go  anywhere  without  him  I"  He  ofiered  to 
move,  but  seemed  afraid  of  evenr  thing  around  him.  When  they 
saw  his  difficuUjr,  they  told  him,  "until  he  became  better  ac- 

Suainted  with  his  new  being,  he  must  let  the  servant  still  lead 
Jm."  The  boy  was  called  ror,  and  presented  to  him.  Mr.  Cas- 
well asked  him,  "What  sort  of  thing  ne  took  Tom  to  be  before  he 
had  seen  him  T"  He  answered,  "  he  believed  there  was  not  ao 
much  of  him  as  himself;  but  he  .fancied  him  the  same  sort  of 
creature."  The  noise  of  this  sudden  change  made  all  the  neigh- 
borhood throng  to  the  place  where  he  was.  As  he  saw  the  crowd 
thickening,  he  desirea  Mr.  Caswell  to  tell  him  how  many  diere 
were  in  all  to  be  seen.  The  ffentleman,  smiling,  answered  him, 
that  *•  it  would  be  very  proper  for  him  to  return  to  his  late  condi- 
tion, and  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  covered,  until  they  had  received 
strength ;  for  he  might  remember  well  enough,  that  by  degrees 
he  had  from  little  to  Bttle  cane  to  the  strength  he  had  at  present 
in  his  ability  in  walking  and  moving :  and  that  it  was  the  same 
thin^  with  his  eyes,  which,"  he  said,  "  would  lose  the  power  of 
contmuing  to  him  that  wonderful  transport  he  was  now  in,  except 
he  would  be  contented  to  ky  aside  the  use  of  them,  until  they 
were  strong  enough  to  bear  the  light  without  so  much  feeling  as, 
he  knew,  he  underwent  at  present."  With  much  reluctance  ha 
was  prevailed  upon  to  have  his  eyes  bound ;  in  which  conditkn 
they  kept  him  in  a  dark  room,  until  it  was  proper  to  let  the  organ 
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receive  its  objects  without  farther  precaution.  During  the  time 
of  this  darkness,  he  bewailed  himself  in  the  most  distressed  man- 
ner I  and  accused  all  his  friends,  complaining  that  **  some  incan« 
tation  had  been  wrought  upon  him,  and  some  strange  magic  used 
to  deceive  him  into  an  opinion  that  he  had  enjoyed  what  they 
called  flight/'  He  added,  <*  that  the  impressions  then  let  in  upon 
Ma  %<m\  would  certainly  distract  him,  if  he  were  not  so  at  that 
present.'*  At  another  time,  he  would  strive  to  name  the  persons 
he  had  seen  among  the  crowd  after  he  was  couched,  and  would 
pretend  to  speak,  in  perplexed  terms  of  his  own  making,  of 
what  he,  in  that  short  time,  observed.  But  on  the  sixth  instant 
it  was  thought  fit  to  unbind  his  head,  and  the  younf  wcMoiaa 
whom  he  loved  was  instructed  to  open  his  eyes  accoramgiy»  as 
well  to  endear  herself  to  him  by  such  a  circumstance,  as  to  mo- 
derate his  ecstasies  by  the  persuasion  of  a  voice  which  had  so 
much  power  over  him  as  hers  ever  had.  When  this  beloved 
yoans  woman  be&;an  to  take  off  the  binding  of  his  eyes,  she 
talked  to  him  as  follows  : 

**  Mr.  William,  I  am  now  taking  the  binding  off,  though  when 
I  consider  what  I  am  doing,  I  tremble  with  the  apprehension,  that, 
thoagb  I  have  from  mv  very  childhood  loved  you,  dark  as  you 
wt^re,  and  though  you  had  conceived  so  strong  a  love  for  me,  you 
wiU  find  there  is  such  a  thin^  as  beauty,  which  may  ensnare  you 
into  a  thousand  passions  of  which  you  are  now  innocent,  and  take 
yoti  from  me  for  ever.  But,  before  I  put  myself  to  that  hazard, 
teO  me  in  what  manner  that  bve,  you  always  professed  to  me, 
entered  into  your  heart ;  for  its  usual  admission  is  at  the  eves." 

The  young  man  answered,  "  Dear  Lydia,  if  I  am  to  lose  by 
8^t  the  soft  pantings  which  I  have  always  felt  when  I  heara 
year  voice ;  if  I  am  no  more  to  distinguish  the  step  of  her  I  love 
when  she  approaches  me,  but  to  change  that  sweet  and  frequent 
pleasure  for  such  an  amazement  as  I  knew  the  Uttle  time  I  lately 
saw ;  or  if  I  am  to  have  any  thing  besides,  which  may  take  from 
me  the  sense  I  have  of  what  appeared  most  pleasing  to  me  at  that 
timCf  which  apparition  it  seems  was  you ;  pull  out  these  eyes, 
before  they  leaa  me  to  be  ungrateful  to  you,  or  undo  myself.  I 
wished  for  them  but  to  see  you :  pull  them  out,  if  they  are  to 
make  me  forget  you." 

Lydia  was  extremely  satisfied  with  these  assurances;  and 
pleased  herself  with  playing  with  his  perplexities.  In  all  his 
teSk  to  her,  he  showed  but  very  faint  iaeas  of  any  thing  which 
had  not  been  received  at  the  ears ;  and  closed  his  protestation  to 
Iter,  by  saying,  that  if  he  were  to  see  Yalentia  and  Barcelona, 
-vrboffi  lie  supposed  the  most  esteemed  of  all  women,  by  the  quar- 
xd  there  was  about  them,  he  would  never  like  any  but  Lydia. 

]Mn>V  No.  M* 
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DANIEL  P£  FOE.    1661*-1731. 

Dajtixl  Di  Fos,  the  author  of  that  remarkable  book  of  world-wide  fkme, 
"Robinson  Cmsoe,"  was  bom  in  London,  1661.  Of  his  yonthfiil  years  w« 
know  but  little ;  but  that  his  education  was  not  neglected,  and  that  be  applied 
himself  widi  aasidmty  to  his  studies,  we  may  ftirly  infer  ftom  his  safasecioent 
■QOoesB  in  the  walks  of  literatnre.  He  totengaged  inttad^jbci^aA^r  a  lew 
years'  trial  of  it,  he  found  that  that  was  not  his  sphere:  his  lively  imagina- 
tion, eager  interest  in  politics,  and  fondness  for  literature,  disi^uBUfied  bin  foir 
oommeroial  matters.  Li  1700  he  published  his  *«  Tme-Bom  JBngUshman,"  m 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  a  libel  on  King  William,  with  which  his  majesty  was 
well  pleased.  From  diat  time  forth,  he  wrote  with  unwearied  assiduity,  and 
in  1704  first  ptdjlisbed  his  "RoTiew,"  a  periodical  paper  written  excInnTely 
by  himself  and  which  he  continued  to  publish  twice  or  thiee  times  a  week 
for  nine  years.  This  resembled,  more  than  any  other  preceding  wofk,  dte 
Tatler  «n4  Spectator;  but  borne  down  by  a  rude  mass  of  temporary  and  un- 
interesting mattax,  ommected  with  the  news  and  politics  of  the  day,  it  sqqq 
^nnk  into  oblivion. 

After  the  deatti  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  the  continued  attacks  of  hia  politi- 
oal  opponents  .so  weig^ied  upon  his  mind  and  depressed  his  spirtts,  ^t  his 
he^th  gave  wiqr,  and  he  was  for  a  time  dangerously  ill  When  he  recovered, 
h0  resolved  to  abandon  his  okl  field  of  politick  satire  and  invective,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  new  one ;  and  aocordingly  he  put  ibrth  the  Aral  part  of  his  in* 
ipiitable  « Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,*'  Vhich  no  story  has  ever  «^ 
oeeded  in  popularity.  The  great  suocess  that  attended  this,  indoood  him  m 
write  a  second  and  a  third  part,  which,  however,  are  very  inferimr  ta  the 
first  The  multitude  of  hcxka  and  pamphlets  which  he  subsequently  pub* 
Ibhed,  we  have  not  spaoe  to  enumerate.'  Some  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
were,  ""nie  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton,"  «  The  Fortunes  of  MoU  Flaa 
ders)"  <«Tbe  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  «  A  Tour  through  Great  BritaiB,^  «A 
History  of  the  Pkgae,"  and  ''The  true  Rehition  of  the  Apparition  of  one  His. 
Yeali  ih9  nmt  ]>ay  after  her  Death."  The  last  was  afterwards  sulgoiiiad  to 
the  editions  of  «  Dreliaoourt  on  Death,"  and  made  that  odierwiea  unsaleable 
book  much  sought  after.  One  of  his  works  had  the  following  curioua  title: 
•t  Mars  stript  of  his  armor :  a  lashing  caricature  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
all  kinds  of  military  men,  written  on  purpose  to  delight  quiet  trades-people^ 
and  cure  dieir  daughters  of  their  passion  for  red-coats."  He  died  on  the  24th 
of  Apra,  1731,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

De  Foe  was  a  very  renkarkable  man.  Hit  power,  aa  a  vrriler,  of  seiaiag 
and  retaining  a  strcng  hold  upon  the  popular  mind^  has  seldom  been  eqaaOed. 
Of  great  originality,  and  of  strong  and  clear  conoeptioiM,  which  he  v^as  aM» 
to  embody  in  language  equally  perspicuous  and  forcible,  he  has  Aie  power  oC 
« forging  the  handwriting  of  nature,"  and  of  giving  to  fixnion  all  the  appear- 
ance of  reality.  By  a  partioulari^  and  minuteness  of  deeoription  which  his 
ikiU  prevents  Horn  being  tedious,  he  increases  the  probafaili^  of  his  stocy,  and 

1  lAwndn  giTM  tte  tltln  ofMSw^r^vffii  dtfftMtit  work*  UMt  De  VM  wro^ 
fnaimtMB,   <'TheteliUt|ror2teSoe.'*«iyaarWi]terScott,**wmsMlantoltfi«.   BewroSBoaiA 
^•GMloBs  aod  OB  all  mibdeot^  and  Mcmlngly  ted  Utile  Uae  tor  pi^Sraflim  oa  tlw  eiilDur  tai  ymtm 
bat  treated  It  from  tlie  ttore*  whMi  bis  memory  retained  of  earty  nadtefi  ^9^  "Adi  Mat*  v  te  kaA 
aaafltiiptBaoeleCy,  notoneorwhlobeeanttobtvwtaealeetiipoaWA.^  mtul   Mt 
ef  De  r^  la  Mr  Walter  Scott's  Prose  Works. 


gH«»io  ito  muler  •  oontinvaUy  itteroAsifigr  intor^ft  bi  it;  so  Hbot  no  MttKir  of 
j.mm^,^Tj  talM  has  impteased  so  many  persons  with  the  belief  tfaot  tfaegr  lia?« 
beeo  leadiDg  a  tnie>  mtfaer  than  a  fiotitioua  narmtiTe*  Of  that  most  populate 
deligktfiil)  and  extiaordioaiy  of  all  his  works,  **  Robinson  Cmaoe,"  which  had 
lost  none  of  its  original  attractions  even  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  Dr. 
Johikson  observed,  "Nobody  ever  laid  it  down  without  wishing  it  were 
longer." 

SOBINBON  CRUMB   DI800VXRS  THS   FOOT^PftHfT. 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon,  going  towards  my  boat,  I  waa 
6xce«dingiy  surprised  with  the  print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  the 
shore,  w&ch  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand :  I  stood  like 
one  thunder-struck,  or  as  if  I  had  seen  an  apparition :  I  listened^ 
I  looked  round  me,  I  could  hear  nothing,  nor  see  any  thing ;  I 
went  up  to  a  rising  finround  to  look  farther :  I  went  up  the  shore 
and  down  the  shore,  out  it  was  all  one,  I  could  see  no  other  im* 
presakm  but  that  one  :  I  went  to  it  ac^ain  to  see  if  there  were  any 
more,  and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be  my  fancy ;  but  there  was 
no  loom  for  that,  for  there  was  exactly  the  very  print  of  a  foot^ 
toes,  heel,  and  every  part  of  a  foot.  How  it  came  thither  I  knew 
not,  nor  could  in  the  least  imagine.  But  after  ibnumeiaMe  Ot- 
tering thoughts,  like  a  man  perfectly  confused,  and  out  of  myself 
I  came  home  to  my  fortification,  not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the  ground 
I  went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  looking  behind  me  at 
every  two  or  three  steps,  mistaking  every  bush  and  tree,  and 
ftncying  every  stump  at  a  distance  to  be  a  man ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  describe  how  many  various  shapes  an  afiif^hted  imagination 
represented  thm^  to  me  in ;  how  many  wild  ideari  were  formed 
every  moment  m  my  fancy,  and  what  strange,  unaecountabM 
whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  I  called  it  ever  after 
this,  I  fled  into  it  like  one  pursued ;  whether  t  went  over  by  the 
kMetf  at  first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock,  which 
I  called  a  door,  I  cannot  remember ;  for  never  frighted  hare  fled 
to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth,  with  more  terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this 
retreat. 

How  strange  a  chequer-work  of  Providence  is  the  life  of  man ! 
And  by  what  secret  diflfering  springs  are  the  afifections  hurried 
about,  as  difiering  circumstances  present !  To-day  we  love  what 
UHDonow  we  hate ;  to-day  we  seek  what  to-morrow  we  shun  ; 
to-day  we  desire  what  to-morrow  we  fear ;  nay,  even  tremble  at 
the  apprehensions  of.  This  was  exemplified  in  me  at  this  time 
in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginaUe ;  for  I,  whose  only  afiliction 
was,  that  I  seemed  banished  from  htmum  societr*  that  I  was  alonev 
circumscribed  by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off  from  mankind,  and 
eondemned  to  what  I  call  a  silent  life ;  that  I  was  as  one  whoni 
Heftvem  thought  not  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  living,  er 
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to  appear  amimg  the  reet  of  his  ofeataiea ;  that  to  have  -seen  atm 
of  my  own  species  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  xaiaing  me  from 
death  to  life,  and  the  greatest  blessing  that  Heaven  itself,  next  to 
the  supreme  blessing  of  salvation,  could  bestow ;  I  saj,  that  X 
should  now  tremble  at  the  very  apprehensions  of  seeing  a  man, 
and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground,  at  but  the  shadow,  or  silent 
appearance  of  a  man's  having  set  his  foot  on  the  island ! 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life ;  and  it  afibrded  me  a 
great  many  curious  speculations  aflerwards,  when  I  had  a  little 
recovered  my  first  surprise.  I  considered  that  this  was  the  station 
of  life  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providence  of  God  had  deter- 
mined for  me ;  that  as  I  could  not  foresee  what  the  ends  of  divine 
wisdom  might  be  in  all  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his  sove- 
reignty, who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  had  an  undoubted  right  by 
creation  to  govern  and  dispose  of  me  absolutely  as  he  thought  fit ; 
and  who,  as  I  was  a  creature  who  had  ofiended  him,  had  likewise 
a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  what  punishment  he  thought  fit^ 
pud  that  it  was  my  part  to  submit  to  bear  his  indignation,  became 
I  had  sinned  against  him. 

I  then  reflected,  that  God,  who  was  not  only  righteous,  but 
omnipotent,  as  he  had  thought  fit  thus  to  punish  and  afflict  me,  so 
he  was  able  to  deb'ver  me ;  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it»  it 
was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself  absolutely  and  entirely 
to  his  will :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope 
in  him,  pray  to  him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates  and  direc- 
tions cf  his  daily  providence. 

These  thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days,  nay,  I  may  say, 
weeks  and  months ;  and  one  particular  efiect  of  my  cogitations  on 
this  occasion  I  cannot  omit ;  viz.,  one  morning  early,  lying  in  my 
bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  my  danger  from  the  appear- 
ance of  savages,  I  found  it  discomposed  me  very  much ;  upon 
which  those  words  of  the  Scripture  came  into  my  thoughts,  CoS 
uoon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  mil  deliver  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  glorify  me. 

Upon  this,  rising  cheerfully  out  of  my  bed,  my  heart  was  BOt 
only  comforted,  but  I  was  guided  and  encouraged  to  pray  earnestly 
to  God  for  deliverance.  When  I  had  done  praying,  I  took  up  mr 
Bible,  and,  opening  it  to  read,  the  first  words  that  presented 
to  me,  were.  Wait  on  the  Lord^  and  be  of  good  courage^  and 
lie  shall  strengthen  thy  heart :  Wait^  I  say^  on  the  Lord.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave  me ;  and  in  return, 
I  thankfully  laid  down  the  book,  and  wajs  no  more  sad,  at  least, 
not  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehensions,  and  reflec- 
tions, it  came  into  my  thoughts  one  day,  that  all  this  might  be  « 
4uere  chimera  of  my  own,  and  that  this  foot  might  be.  the  print  oT 
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my  own  foot,  when  I  came  on  shore  from  my  boat :  this  cheered 
xne  up  a  little  too,  and  I  began  to  persua<![e  myself  it  was  all 
a  dehision ;  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  my  own  foot ;  and  why 
might  not  I  come  that  way  from  the  boat^  as  weU  as  I  was  going 
that  way  to  the  boat  ?  Again,  I  considered  also,  that  I  could  by 
no  means  teU  for  certain  y^ete  I  had  trod,  and  where  I  had  not ; 
ttnd  that  if  at  ku9t  this  was  only  the  print  of  my  own  foot,  I  had 
piayeld  Ae  part  of  those  foohf,  who  strive  to  make  stories  of  spec- 
ties  and  apparitions,  and  then  are  themselves  frighted  at  them 
more  dian  anybody  else. 

Now  I  began  to  take  courage^  and  to  peep  abroad  again  ;  for  I 
ted  not  stirred  out  of  my  castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  that 
I  began  to  starve  for  provision;  for  I  had  little  or  nothing  within 
^tootSj  %ut  soma  boriey-cakes  and  water.  Then  I  knew  that  my 
Mats  wanted  to  be  milked  too,  which  usually  was  my  evening 
cSrersian ;  and  the  poor  creatures  were  in  great  pain  and  incon- 
venience for  want  of  it ;  and  indeed  it  almost  spoiled  some  of  themi 
and  almost  dried  up  their  milk. 

HMitsraog  myself,  therefore,  with  the  belief,  that  this  was  no- 
thtiig  but  the  print  of  one  of  my  own  feet,  (and  sol  might  be  truly 
fldd  to  atart  at  my  own  shadow,^  I  began  to  go  abroad  again,  and 
wcnf  to  my  country-house  to  milk  my  flock ;  hot  to  see  with  what 
fear  I  went  forward,  how  crflen  I  looked  behind  me,  how  I  was 
leadr,  every  now  and  then,  to  lay  down  my  basket,  and  run  for 
my  afe;  it  would  have  made  any  one  have  thought  I  was  haunted 
with  an  evil  conscience,  or  that  I  had  been  lately  most  terribly 
binned;  and  so  indeed  I  had. 

Howerer,  as  i  went  down  thus  two  or  three  dayst  and  having* 
seen  nodiing,  I  be?an  to  be  a  little  bolder,  and  to  think  there  waa 
really  nothing  in  it  but  my  own  imagination.  But  I  could  not  per- 
snade  myself  fully  of  this,  till  I  should  go  down  to  the  shore  again, 
and  see  this  print  of  a  foot,  and  measure  it  by  my  own,  and  see  if 
there  was  any  similitude  or  fitness,  that  I  might  be  assured  it  waa 
my  own  foot.  But  when  I  came  to  the  place  first,  it  appeared 
e^dently  to  me,  that  when  I  laid  up  my  boat,  I  could  not  possibly 
be  on  shore  anywhere  thereabouts.  Secondly,  when  I  came  to 
measure  the  mark  with  my  own  foot,  I  found  my  foot  not  so  large 
by  a  great  deal.  Both  these  things  filled  my  head  with  new  ima- 
ginations, and  gave  me  the  vapors  again  to  the  highest  deCTee ; 
so  that  I  shook  with  cold,  like  one  in  an  ague ;  and  I  went  home 
again,  filled  with  the  belief,  that  some  man  or  men  had  been  on 
chore  there ;  or,  in  short,  that  the  island  was  inhabited,  and  I 
might  be  surprised  before  I  was  aware ;  aiid  what  course  to  take 
for  my  security,  I  knew  not.  O  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men 
taike,  when  possessed  with  fear !  It  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
those  meaoa  which  reason  ofiers  for  their  relief. 

35* 
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JOHN  GAY.     1688—1732. 

JoBir  Gat,  detoended  firom  a  respectable  &niily  in  Devonshire,  was  bom 
n  1688,  the  year  ot  the  ^gftoiioos  Revolution.''  When  yoong  he  was  pot 
apprentice  to  a  silk-meicer  in  London ;  bat  having  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetij 
and  claMieal  Uteratnre,  his  indentnres  were  cheei£iUy  caaoelled  by  his  in«» 
tar,  and  a  poem,  eotStlad  <«RaiBl  Spoits,"  which  he  soon  ^blished  and  dedi. 
oated  to  Pope,  obtained  the  sinoeie  and  lasting  frJsndHhy  of  that  poet.  By 
him  Gay  was  introduced  to  that  brilliant  drole  of  wits,  of  which  Pope  was  the 
centre,  and  of  it  he  ever  continued  the  fiivorite.  In  1713  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  which  situation  left  him  at  ML  liberty 
to  indulge  his  taste  for  elegant  literature.  Soon  after,  he  published  his  «  Tri- 
via, or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  Londen,"  «a  fine  speeiraen,**  says 
Dr.  Drake,  «  of  that  species  of  burlesque,  in  which  elevated  language  is  em^ 
ployed  in  the  deCail  of  trifling,  mean,  or  ludicrous  oiicunistaDoes."  He  ifaea 
entered  the  walks  of  dramatic  literature,  but  without  any  snooess,  until,  in 
1727,  he  published  his  **  Beggar's  Opera,"  dedgned  to  ridicule  the  Italian 
opera,  and  to  satirize  the  court.  He  offered  it  to  Rich,  die  manager  of  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre,  and  such  was  its  great  popularity,  that  it  was  humorously  re- 
marked that  this  opera  had  made  Gay  rUhy  and  Rich  gay. 

But  the  most  finished  productions  of  our  poet,  and  thoee  to  which  he  will 
owe  his  reputatioa  with  posterity,  are  his  "•  Fables,"— 4he  finest  in  the  langoage. 
They  are  written  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity;  the  voraifioation  is  geoeial^ 
smooth  and  flowing ;  the  deaoriptions  happy  and  appropriate,  and  die  moal 
designed  to  be  conveyed  is,  for  the  most  part,  impressive  axul  instructive. 
Besides  these,  he  was  the  author  of  the  **  Fan,"  a  mythological  fiction ;  of 
''Dione,"  a  pastoral  drama;  of  <*  Achilles,"  an  opera,  and  many  songs  and 
ballads.  The  pubUoation  of  these  various  works  plbced  him  in  easy  circum- 
stances as  to  fortune ;  bat  no  sooner  was  he  released  from  pecmiiary  anzie^, 
than  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  he  was  at  length  seized  with  an  in-^ 
fiammatory  disease,  whioh  carried  him  off  in  three  dajrs,  and  he  expired  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1732,  in  the  for^oorth  yeajr  of  his  age.  He  was  boriecL 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, for  which  Pope  wrote  an  inscription. 

Few  men  were  more  beloved  by  those  who  intimately  knew  him  than  Ga^y. 
His  moral  character  was  excellent,  his  temper  peculiarly  sweet  and  engagiri^ 
but  he  possessed  a  simplicity  of  manner  and  character  which,  fiiough  it  en-. 
deared  him  to  his  friends,  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  the  general  hinrirsr  — 
of  life.  The  two  first  lines  of  the  epitaph  of  Pope  most  tnithfiiUy  obaraotoc 
uce  him>^ 

** Of  manners  geiitle,  of  uttbdOona  nOd; 
In  wit,  a  man;  shnpUdtf,  a  ohOd.** 

THE   B17LL  AKD  THB  MABttWF, 

Seek  you  to  train  your  fiivorite  boy? 
Caoh  cantk>n,  every  care  enjploy; 
And,  ere  you  venture  to  ooiifide, 
Let  liis  preceptor's  heart  be  tried ; 
Weigh  well  his  manners,  lifo,  and  scope ; 
On  tbese  depends  thy  Aiture  hope. 
As  on  a  time,  in  peaceftil  reign, 
A  Bull  voiofd  t^e  ^wery  plain, 


itsr-neo.]  oiv. 


A  Mastiff  pftssM ;  infiamed  witk  ire, 

His  eyeballs  shot  indignwnt  ilie. 

He  fbam'dt  he  raged  with  thirst  of  blood. 

Spuming  the  g:rontid,  the  monsrch  sttx)d, 
And  roar'd  aloud  r  *^  Suspend  the  fight  ^ 
In  a  whole  ^n  go  sleep  to^iigfat : 
Or  teB  me,  ere  the  battle  rage, 
What  wrongs  provoke  -tfiee  to  engaget 
Is  it  ambition  firea  thy  breast, 
Or  aTarice,  diat  ne'er  can  rest? 
From  these  alone  unjustly  springs 
The  wofld^estroying  wrath  of  kings.** 

The  surly  Mastiff  thus  returns : 
**  Within  my  bosom  glory  bums, 
like  heroes  of  eternal  name, 
Whom  poeu  sing,  I  fight  for  fame. 
The  bntoher^  spiritrstirring  mind 
To  daily  war  my  youth  inclined ; 
He  trained  me  to  heroic  deed, 
Taught  me  to  conquer,  or  to  bleed.** 

<"  Cursed  Dog,**  the  Bull  repUsd, «  no  more 
I  wonder  at  thy  tibirst  of  gore ; 
For  thou  (beneath  a  butcher  train*d. 
Whose  hands  with  cruelty  toe  slafaiVl, 
His  daily  nrarders  in  thy  view) 
Must,  Hke  thy  tutor,  Mood  pursue. 
TbJco,  ^en,  thy  fate.**    With  goring  womd 
At  oDoe  he  lifts  him  firom  die  grocmd: 
Aloft  the  sprawling  hero  flies. 
Mangled  he  ftlls,  he  howls,  and  dies. 

THB  HAKE    AND  MAIfY  FRIBNIW. 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name, 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fiidiers  share, 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
*Ti8  thus  in  friendships ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  fi^we,  who,  in  a  civil  way, 
GompMed  with  every  dung,  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain ; 
Her  oare  was  never  to  offend : 
And  eyeij  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  fbrth  she  went  at  early  dawn, 
TattMe  ttie  dew-bespiinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries. 
And  from  the  deep-mouth*d  thunder  flies. 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  fbr  breath 
She  bears  the  near  advance  of  death ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  beck  her  mazy  round ; 
Till,  fiunting  in  the  pnblic  way, 
Half-dead  with  fear,  she  gasping  lay. 


MB  BAi*  [cMOMrm  iii^ 


What  moKfontia  hm  hotom  grew, 
When  first  the  Hone  appMr'd  in  mwl 

**Leim6,"  nys  she,  <*  your  book  asoend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  inend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight : 
To  ftiendship  ereiy  burden's  li|^" 

The  bone  r^>laed,  **Poor  honest  Puss, 
It  gaofm  mj  heart  te  see  thee  thua; 
Be  oomfi>rted,  relief  is  neai^ 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear." 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  implored ; 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord : 
"  Sinoe  eveiy  boast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sineerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  ofianoe^  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind ; 
But,  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind.'* 

The  Goat  remark'd,  **  her  pulse  was  higlv 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye : 
Idy  back,**  says  he,  "may  do  you  harm ; 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm." 

The  sheep  was  feeble,  and  oomplainU 
"His  aides  a  load  of  wool  sustained; 
Said  he  was  stoWy  oonfess'd  his  fears; 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  bases." 

She  now  the  trotting  calf  addressed. 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distressed. 

<<  Shall  I,"  says  he,  "of  tender  age, 
In  tins  iB4K>rtant  care  engage  1 
Older  and  abler  pass'd  you  by; 
How  stioBg  me  those  1  hew  weak  am  II 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence. 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  offence. 
Excuse  me,  then;  you  know  my  heart; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas!  must  part 
How  shall  we  all  lament!   Adieu; 
For  see  the  hounds  are  just  in  view." 

Gay  wrote  but  little  prose,  esoept  letters.  He  was  too  lazy  to  be  a  Toh^ 
minoQS  ooneepondent,  but  his  style  is  easy^  natnraA,  aad  wwnsing.  He  had 
accompanied  Pope  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Haroourt  in  (Miid^hire;  and  dnarinc 
his  visit  a  violem  thunder-stmin  oocurred,  the  fatal  effiacta  of  which  upoo  two 
persons  he  gives  in  the  following  beautiful  and  afifeoting  letter: — 

TOB   T1LLA«1   LOTBRS. 

Stanton  thtnont,  Aug.  19,  1718. 
The  only  newi  that  you  can  expect  to  have  from  ine  here  is 
news  from  heaven,  for  I  am  quite  out  of  the  world ;  and  there  is 
•carce  any  thing  can  leach  me  except  the  voicer  of  thunder,  which 
undoubtedly  you  have  heard  too.  We  hare  read  ilt  old  authors  of 
high  towers  levelled  by  it  to  the  ground,  while  fbe  humUer  valleys 
have  escaped :  the  ofuy  thing  that  is  proof  against  it  is  the  laurel 
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which,  howerer,  I  take  to  be  no  gretit  fteMvitf  la  Ae  brains  of 
modem  anthora.   Bat  to  let  yoa  see  that  the  contrary  to  this  often 
happens,  I  must  aC(joaint  you,  that  the  highest  and  most  eztrava- 
gant  heap  of  towers  m  the  universe  which  is  in  this  neighborhood, 
stands  still  undeiaced,  while  a  cock  of  barley  in  our  next  field  has 
been  consumed  to  aahes.    Would  to  God  tliat  this  heap  of  barkr 
had  been  all  that  perished  1  for,  unhappily,  benealh  this  little  AA 
ter  sat  two  much  more  constant  lovers  than  ever  were  found  m 
romance  under  the  shade  of  a  beech-tree.    John  Hewet  was  a 
well-set  man,  of  about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah  Drew  might  be 
rather  called  comely  than  beautiful,  and  was  about  the  same  age. 
They  had  passed  through  the  various  labors  of  the  year  together, 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction :  if  she  milked,  it  was  his  morning 
and  evemng  care  to  bring  the  cows  to  her  hand ;  it  was  but  last 
fiur  that  he  Dought  her  a  present  of  green  silk  for  her  straw  hat ; 
and  the  poeie  on  her  silver  ring  was  of  his  choosing.    Their  love 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  nei^borhood.    It  was  that  very  morn- 
ing that  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  her  parents ;  and  it  was 
but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be  happy.    Per- 
haps, in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  they  were  now  talking  of  the 
w^ding-clothes ;  and  John  waa  suiting  several  sorts  of  poppies 
and  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to  choose  her  a  knot  for  Uie 
wedding-day.    While  they  were  thus  busied,  (it  was  on  the  last 
of  July,  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,)  the  clouds  grew 
black,  and  such  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  ensued,  that  all 
the  laborers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  what  shelter  the  trees 
and  hedges  afibrded.    Sarah  was  frightened,  and  fell  down  in  a 
swoon  on  a  heap  of  barley.  John,  who  never  separated  from  her, 
sat  down  by  her  side,  having  raked  together  two  or  three  heaps, 
the  better  to  secure  her  from  the  storm.    Immediately  there  was 
heard  so  loud  a  crack,  as  if  heaven  had  split  asunder :  every  one 
was  now  sohcitous  for  the  safety  of  his  neighbor,  and  called  to  one 
another  thronghout  the  fieki :  no  answer  being  returned  to  those 
wifto  called  to  our  lovers,  they  stepped  to  the  place  where  the^ 
Jar;  they  perceived  the  barley  all  m  a  smoke,  mad  then  spied  this 
iatthful  psur:  John  with  one  arm  about  Sarah's  neck,  and  the 
other  held  over  her,  as  to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.    They 
were  struck  dead,  and  stiflfened  in  this  tender  posture.     Sarah^ 
left  eyebrow  was  singed,  and  there  appeared  a  black  spot  on  her 
bceast:  her  lover  was  all  over  black,  but  not  the  least  signs  of  life 
iHrere  fbimd  in  either..  Attended  by  their  melancholy  comjpanions, 
ther  were  conveyed  to  the  town,  and  the  next  day  were  mterred 
in   Stanton  Harcourt  church-yard.    My  Liord  Harcourt,  at  Mr. 
"Pope's  and  my  request,  has  caused  a  stone  to  be  placed  over  them, 
upcTlA  condition  tbk  we  furnished  the  epitaph,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 
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When  aailwnltTaw  feed  the  ftMaralto> 
Oa  the  Mune  pile  the  iaithful  pair  expire : 
Here  pit]ring  Heayen  that  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  to  nnoen,  the  Abnightf  saw  w^  pleased. 
Bent  his  own  lightning,  aad  the  vkstiins  wekMmdu 

But  my  Lcard  is  appnrehensiTe  the  cotmtnr  peof^fe  will  net  ttflder* 
Btami  tniff ;  and  Mr.  Pope  says  he'll  make  one  with  aemethiDff 
of  l^pture  in  k,  and  with  as  little  of  poetry  as  Hopkins  and 
BtamhoM.  Yoars,  &c« 


BAKTCW  BOOTH.    1«81— 1731 


Babtov  Bootb,  thou^  known  in  his  day  chiefly  as  an  aolOr,  deeenres  a 
Mdoe  in  thi»  work  finr  his  very  beautifal  song,  entitled, 

SWEET  AR«   THE   CHARMS  OF   HSE  I  XXTTE. 
Sweet  are  the  ohaims  of  her  I  love^ 

More  fiagrant  than  the  damask  rosei 
Soft  as  the  down  of  turtle-dove, 

Gentle  as  air  when  Zephyr  blows, 
Eefboshiag  as  deaBeading  rains 
To  nnbumt  climea  and  thirsty  plains. 
Tme  aa  the  needle  to  the  poke, 

Or  aa  the  dial  to  the  sun; 
Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll, 

Whose  swelling  tides  obey  the  moon ; 
Ttom  every  other  charmer  free, 
My  life  aad  love  shall  Jbllow  Ihee. 
The  Itmb  the  flowery  thyme  devours. 

The  dam  the  tender  Idd  pursues ; 
Sweet  Philomel,  in  shady  bowers 

Of  verdant  spring,  her  note  renews; 
All  follow  what  they  most  admire, 
As  I  pursue  my  soul's  desire. 
Nature  must  change  her  beauteous  &ce, 

And  vary  as  the  seasons  rise: 
At  winter  to  the  spxing  gives  plaoe, 

Summer  th'  approach  of  autumn  flift: 
No  change  on  k>ve  the  seasons  bring. 
Love  only  knows  perpetual  qpring. 
Devouring  Time,  with  stealing  pace. 

Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  bow  j 
And  marrne  towers,  and  gates  of  brass, 

In  his  iBde  masoh  he  levels  l«w : 
B«t  Time^  destroying  fiur  and  wide. 
Love  fix»n  the  soul  dan  ne'er  divide. 
Death  only,  with  his  cruel  dart, 

The  gentle  godhead  can  remove ; 
And  drive  him  from  the  bleedhig  heart 

To  mingle  with  the  bless'd  above, 


Where,  known  to  all  hia  kindred  tfain, 
He  findf  a  lasting  rest  from  pam. 

LoTOf  and  bit  sister  £ur,  ^e  Soul, 
Twin-bom,  ftom  heaTen  together  dame : 

Lore  will  the  imiveiee  eontrel, 
When  dying  seasons  lose  their  name ; 

Diyine  alxxies  shall  own  his  power 

When  time  and  death  shall  be  no  more. 


JOHN  ARBCTHNOT.    Died  1788. 


Jour  ABBirmrov,  the  son  of  a  olcrgjnBaa  of  the  episcopal  ckstrch  of  Soot- 
land,  was  bom  at  Aibuthnot,  near  Montrose,  aot  long  after  &e  Kestoration. 
Having  at  a  proper  age  enieved  the  UniTe«sit3r  of  Ab«rde«s  he  applied  him- 
self with  diligence  to  his  stndies.  After  taking  his  doo(or*e  decree  in  medi 
cine,  he  resolved  to  push  his  fbttunes  in  London.  He  begttn  by  teaching 
nadkematics  as  a  means  of  subsistence ;  and  in  1697  he  published  **  An  Eza- 
nunatioQ  of  Br.  Woodward's  Aocoimt  of  the  Dehtge."  This  was  oonsidered 
a  very  learned  perfi>rmance,  in  the  then  inftncy  of  geology ;  and  his  practice 
increasing  with  his  profession,  he  became  known  to  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  his  day,  and  waa^  in  1704,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Socie^.  The  in- 
timate friend  and  associate  of  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Addison,  PameU,  and  other 
leading  minds  of  that  bright  period  of  English  literature,  he  was  inferior  to 
neither  in  learning  or  in  wit,  while  in  the  veisatili^  of  his  powers  he  was 
decidedly  pre-eminent. 

In  1714  the  celebrated  «  Scriblerus  Club''  was  formed,  consistiag  of  moetof 
the  greatest  wits  aod  statesmen  of  the  times.  la  this  brilliant  eolleotion  of 
learning  and  genius,  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Arbolhnot,  both  in 
point  of  witand  erudition,  to  promote  the  ol^jeot  of  the  society,  which  was  "to 
ridicule  aU  the  false  tastes  in  learning  under  the  character  ofa  man  of  capa- 
ci^  encmi^  that  had  dipped  into  every  art  and  science,  bat  iojadiciously  in 
each."  One  of  the  productions  of  this  club  was  the  *•  Memoirs  of  Martinus 
Scriblems,"  written  coiqointly  by  Pbpe,  Swift,  and  Arbuiihnot^  though  the  latter 
doabcless  wrote  the  greater  part  of  it  It  is  a  severe  satire  upon  the  follies  of 
noankind ;  and  for  keen  wit,  cuttiBg  sarcasm,  and  genuine  humor,  has  not, 
perhaps,  its  superior  in  the  language ;  but  disfignred,  as  it  occasionally  is,  by 
a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  the  manners  of  the  age  readilj^  tolerated,  it 
IB  now  but  little  read. 

I>r.  Arbuthnot  died  on  the  27th  Februaiy,  1735.  As  a  wit  and  a  schohir, 
the  character  in  which  he  is  best  known  to  us,.he  Qiay  be  justly  ranked  among 
the  most  eminent  men  of  an  age  distinguished  hgr  a  high  cultivation  of  intel- 
Jeot  and  an  almost  exuberant  display  of  wit  and  genius.  »Hia  geod  morals," 
Pope  used  to  say,  «  weie  equal  to  any  man^s^  but  his  wit  and  humor  superior 
to  aU  mankind."  «<fie  has  wcve  wis  than  we«U  lwiTe»"  said  I>Ban  Swift  to 
a  ladj',«  and  his  humanity  is  eqaal  ID  hie  wit"  la  aEklslkm  to  these  brilliant 
qaaHties,  the  higher  praise  of  benevoieaoe  and  goodiwsa.  is  mo^  deservedly 
doe  to  hioL  His  warmth  of  heast  aodcteeridnMeof  tamper  rendered  him 
imaBh  beknred  by  his  fomUy  wad  ftiends,  loumde  whom  he  <Bsplayed  the 
moat  oQostant  afibotioa  and  attaetaieniA 

--  .        ■■■ 

1  Bnd  sa  uttetota  BUmiimwJtoVltw.  Till.  Nf. 


Among  Ae  miflceUaafBons  writiiigB  «f  Dr.  AfbuthnoC  ibaie  is  m  short  poem, 
which,  DOtwithstaDding  its  fiuodts  in  meti«|  mod  oocMional  harshness, « ma/ 
ftirljr  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  noblest  philosoidiioal  poems  in  die  languge. 
It  is  mariced  by  a  ooncisenesB  and  strength  in  the  argwnent,  a  grandeur  of 
thought,  a  force  and  propriety  of  language,  a  fine  disoriminadon,  and  a  Tigo^ 
ous  grasp  of  mind,  together  with  sound  principles  and  pkms  sentimentu,  that 
are  not  often  combined  within  the  same  limits.^  > 

KNOW  TOVRSELF. 

What  am  I?  how  produced?  and  for  what  end? 
Whence  drew  I  being?  to  what  period  tend? 
Am  I  the  abandoned  orphan  of  blind  chance  ? 
Bropt  by  wild  atoms  in  disordered  dance  ? 
Or  ftom  an  endless  chain  o€  causes  wrou^t? 
And  of  unthinking  substance  bom  wi^  thought: 
By  motion  which  began  without  a  cause, 
Sapremely  wise,  Mrithoat  design  or  laws  ? 
Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood  j 
A  branching  channel,  with  a  mazy  flood? 
The  purple  stream  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 
Dull  and  imoonscious  flows  like  conmion  tides : 
The  pipes  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they : 
This  firame  compacted  with  transcendent  skill. 
Of  moving  joints  obedient  to  my  will. 
Nursed  firom  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  tree, 
Waxes  and  wastes ;  I  call  it  mine,  not  me : 
New  matter  still  the  mouldering  mass  sustains, 
Hie  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains : 
And  flrom  the  fleeting  stream,  repaired  by  food, 
Disiinet,  as  is  the  swimmer  fiiom  the  floocL 
What  am  I  then?  sure,  of  a  nobler  birth. 
By  parents'  right  I  own,  as  mother,  earth; 
But  claim  superior  lineage  by  my  Sibb, 
Who  warm'd  th*  unthinking  clod  with  heaven^  fire: 
Essence  divine,  with  lifeless  clay  allay'd, 
By  double  nature,  double  instinct  sway'd; 
With  look  erect,  I  dart  my  longing  eye, 
Seem  wing'd  to  part,  and  gain  my  native  sky  j 
I  strive  to  mount,  but  strive,  alas !  in  vain. 
Tied  to  this  massy  globe  with  magic  chain. 
Now  with  swift  thought  I  range  from  pole  to  pole, . 
View  worlds  around  their  flaming  centres  roll : 
What  steady  powers  their  endless  motions  guide. 
Through  the  same  trackless  paths  of  boundless  void! 
I  trace  the  blaadng  comet's  fiery  trail, 
And  weigh  the  whirling  planets  in  a  scale: 
These  gc^like  thoughts,  while  eager  I  pursue 
Some  glittering  triflb  olTear'd  to  my  view, 
A  gnat,  an  insect  of  the  meanest  kind, 
Erase  the  new-bom  image  fiom  my  mind; 
Some  beastly  want,  craving,  importunate 
Vile  as  the  grinning  mastifl:  at  say  gate, 


Calls  off  Aom  hM^vnly  tradi  ib/bi  teasouiiig  umi 

And  tellfl  me^  Vm  a  \mit»  ms  HMMii  as  he. 

If  on  floblimer  wings  of  love  aad  prt^ 

My  soul  above  tbe  stazry  vank  I  laisa^ 

Lured  by  some  vain  oonoeky  or  shttnefid  hui, 

I  Hag,  I  drop,  and  flutter  hi  the  dnst 

The  towering  lark  thas  fiom  her  loAy  itnrin 

Stoops  to  an  emmet,  or  a  barley  gtahx 

By  adverse  gusts  of  jamng  instincte  lost, 

I  rove  to  one,  now  to  the  odier  coast; 

To  bliss  unknown  my  kHy  soul  a^^es. 

My  kA  unequal  to  my  vast  desires. 

As  'mongst  the  hinds  a  child  of  n^^  birth 

Finds  his  high  pedigree  by  conscious  worth ; 

So  man,  amongst  his  fellow  brutes  ejtposed, 

Sees  he's  a  king,  but  *tis  a  king  deposed : 

Pity  him,  beasts  I  you,  by  no  law  confined, 

Are  barr'd  from  devious  paths  by  being  blind ; 

Whilst  man,  through  opening  views  of  various  ways 

Conibunded,  by  ^e  aid  of  knowledge  strays ; 

Too  weak  to  choose,  yet  choosing  still  in  haMe, 

One  moment  gives  die  pleasure  and  distate ; 

Bilked  by  past  minutes,  while  the  present  cloy, 

The  flattering  fhture  still  must  give  the  joy. 

Not  happy,  bnit  amused  upon  the  road. 

And  (like  you)  thoughtless  of  his  last  abode^ 

Whether  next  sun  his  being  shall  restrain 

To  endless  nothing,  happiness,  or  pain. 

Around  me,  lo,  the  thinking,  thoughtless  orew, 
(Bewildered  each)  their  diflerent  paths  pursue ; 
Of  them  I  adc  the  way;  the  first  replies, 
Thou  art  a  god ;  and  sends  me  to  the  skies. 
Down  on  the  turf  (the  next)  thou  two-legg'd  beast, 
There  fix  thy  lot,  thy  bliss,  and  endless  rest. 
Between  these  wide  extremes  the  length  is  such, 
I  find  I  know  too  little  or  too  much. 

**  Almighty  Power,  by  whose  most  wise  command, 
Helpless,  ibrlom,  uncertain  here  I  stand ; 
Take  this  fiiint  glimmering  of  thyself  away, 
Or  break  into  my  soul  with  perfect  day  1" 
This  said,  expended  lay  the  sacred  text, 
The  balm,  the  fi^t,  the  guide  of  souls  perplexed : 
Thus  the  benighted  traveller  <hat  stmys 
Through  doubtful  paths,  ei^joys  the  morning  rays; 
The  nightly  mist,  and  thick  descending  dew, 
Parting,  unfbld  the  fields,  and  vaulted  blue. 
«  O  Truth  divine  I  enlightened  by  thy  ray, 
I  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way; 
Tliou  clearVJst  die  secret  of  my  high  descent, 
And  told  me  what  those  mystic  tokens  meant; 
Marks  of  my  birth,  which  I  had  worn  in  vain. 
Too  hatd  ftr  worldly  sages  to  explain. 
ZaaoPs  warn  vain,  vain  Epieoras*  schemas, 
Tlirir  iyslinii  kkttf  delusive  were  Aeir  dreams; 
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UnikiilVl  my  two-lc4d  naiore  to  diTide, 

One  nursetl  fiiy  ptca&iirL\  and  0O6  nursed  my  pride: 

Those  jmrius  mitliB  which  human  art  beguile, 

Tliy  sine  red  imge  ^me  bvU  me  reconcile.*' 

QffBlJring  of  God,  lio  less  thy  pedigree, 

What  ibmi  oneo  wert,  art  now,  and  ttill  may  be, 

Thy  God  idom  can  lell^  cdone  decree; 

Fmiltl^^  tliou  dropt  fji^ni  his  unerring  skill, 

Willi  th*?  bare  power  to  <in,  since  free  of  will : 

Ym  cl large  not  with  Usy  ^uilt  his  bounteous  love, 

F<*^  wlio  Ims  power  to  %*  nilk,  has  power  to  rove: 

Wli^  acts  by  force  impebd,  can  naught  deserve; 

A 11^  wisdotn  short  of  infinite  may  swerve. 

Bnrt^  oo  thy  new-imp  il  wings,  thou  took'st  thy  flight, 

Loff  iby  Creator,  and  the  realms  of  light ; 

iHsklBbi'd  bis  geiide  prec«pt  to  fulfil ; 

And  fliotJght  to  grow  a  god  by  doing  ill : 

Tbougji  by  foul  guilt  tliy  heavenly,  form  deftced, 

Inill&e  ehangU  froin  happy  mansions  chased, 

'niou  0iUl  r«-min>t  fiomo  ^fparks  of  heavenly  fire, 

Tcio  flimMo  mountt  yet  rootless  to  aspire; 

Angi?!  i^TJou^h  to  B<?cik  ihy  bliss  again. 

And  bniuj  enou^li  to  nmkethy  search  in  vain. 

'Hie  crentuire»  iww  withdraw  their  kindly  use, 

Some  fly  thc45,  some  torment,  and  some  seduce; 

Hopost  i^L  suited  to  siifih  different  guests, 

For  what  thy  sense  desures,  thy  soul  distastes ; 

Thy  lust,  thy  curiosity,  thy  pride, 

Curb'd^  or.  defexr'd,  or  baUc'd,  or  gratified. 

Rage  on,  and  make  thee  equaliy.  unblessed, 

In  what  thoii  want'st,  and  What  thou  hast  possessed : 

In  vain  thou.hopest  fbr  bliss  on  this  poor  clod. 

Return,'  and  seek  thy  Father,  and  thy  God: 

Yet  think  not  to  regain  thy,native  sky, 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  vain  philosophy  j 

Mysterious  passage  1  hid  fiom  human  eyes ; 

SDariag  you'll  siqk,  and  smkiuji^  you  will  rise : 

Let  humble  thoughts  thy  wary  footsteps  guide. 

Regain  by  meekness  what  you  lost  by  piide^ 


EUZABETH  ROWE.    1674—1737. 

EuiABSTH  Rowx,  distinguished  for  her  piety,  literature,  and  poetical 
talents,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  clergyman  of  llchesier. 
She*  early  evinced  a  very  decided  taste  for  reading  and  poetry^  and  in  hot 
twenty-second  year  she  published  a  volume  of  "Poems  on  Several  QpoaaintM, 
by  Philomela."  In '  1710  she .  married  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  literary  attainments,  who  was  some  years  her  junior,  bat  vrbov  to 
her  great  grief,  died  of  consumption  but  a  few  years  after  their  mairiage,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  AAer  his  death  she  retired  to  Frome,  in  tkn* 
neighborhood  of  which  she  possessed  a  paternal  estate,  and  there  oomposed 
her  once  celebrate  work,  **  lafiMsn  fiom  tfa«  I>ead  to  tba  Lrvins."  SIm  disd 
in  1737. 


HSHT-ITflO*]  BOWB.  ^    &i 

*>The  poems  of  Mrs.  Bowe,**  say?  Soathey,  «8how  mnch  spirit  and  onltiTa- 
tioD,  and  are  chiefly  characterized  by  their  devotion.  They  are  at  times  a 
little  more  enthusiastic  than  is  allowable  even  for  poetry,  aAd  are  sometimes 
distorted  by  metaphysics,  but  generally  their  beauties  prevail  over  their  ihults.** 

DESPAIR. 
Oh!  lead  me  to  some  solitary  gloom, 
Where  no  enlivening  beams  nor  oheerftd  eeboes  oome ; 
But  silent  all,  and  dusky  let  it  be, 
Bemote,  and  unfrequented  but  by  me ; 
Mysterious,  close,  and  sullen  as  that  grief 
Wliich  leads  me  to  its  covert  for  relie£ 
Far  from  the  busy  world's  detested  noise, 
Its  wretched  pleasures,  and  distracted  joys ; 
Far  from  the  jolly  fbols,  who  laugh  and  play, 
And  dance,  imd  sing,  impertinently  gay, 
Their  short,  inestimable  hours  away ; 
Far  from  the  studious  ibUies  of- the  great, 
The  tiresome  farce  of  ceremonious  state. 
There,  in  a  melting,  solemn,  dying  strain, 
Let  me  all  day  upon  ray  lyre  complain. 
And  win4  np  all  its  soft  harmonious  strings. 
To  noble,  serious,  melancholy  things. 
And  let  no  human  £ooi,  but  mine,  e'er  trace 
The  close  recesses  of  the  sacred  place: 
Nor  let  a  bird  of  cheerful  nole  come  near. 
To  whisper  out  his  airy  raptures  here. 
Only  the  pensive  songstress  of  the  grove. 
Let  her,  by  mine,' her  mournful  notes  improve ; 
While  drooping  winds  among  the  branches  sigh, 
And  sluggish  waters  heavily  roll  by. 
Here,  to  my  &tal  sorrows  let  me  give 
The  short  remaining  hours  I  have  to  live. 
Then,  with  a  sullen,  deep-fetch*d  groan  expire, 
*  And  to  the  grave's  dark  solitude  retire. 

A  HTMN, 

In  wtttation  tf  Camtidet^,  6,  7. 

Ye  pure  inhabitants  of  light, 

Ye  virgin  minds  above, 
That  feel  the  sacred  violence 

And  mighty  force  of  love : 
By  all  your  boundless  joys,  by  all 

Your  love  to  human  kind, 
I  charge  you  to  instruct  me  where 

My  absent  Lord  to  find. 
iVe  searched  the  pleasant  vales  and  plains. 
.  And  climb'd  the  hills  around ; 
But  no  glad  tidings  of  my  love 

Among  the  swains  have  found. 
IVe  oft  invoked  him  in  the  shades. 

By  every  stream  and  rock  j 
The  rocks,  the  streams,  and  echoing  shades,  ' 

My  vain  industry  mock.  -    •      ' 


4^  GBOTi.  Qnp^flflll 

I  ttaoed  the  oity't  noisjr  itMAtt, 

And  told  nxf  caret  aloud ; 
Bat  DO  intelligeiftd  could  meet 

Among  the  thoughtless  crowd. 
I  seaich'd  the  temple  round,  for  there 

He  oft  has  blest  my  sight, 
And  half  unTefl'd,  of  his  krred  4ioe 

DisskiMd  «M  heareolf  Bght. 

Bat  with  these  glorious  views,  no  more 

I  feast  my  ravish'd  eyes. 
For  Teil*d  with  interposing  clouds. 

My  eager  search  he  flies. 
Oh,  could  I  in  some  desert  land 

jffis  sacred  footsteps  trace, 
Td  with  a  glad  devotion  kneel, 

And  bless  the  happy  place. 
rd  ibllow  him  o'er  burning  sands, 

Or  where  peipetaal  snow 
With  horrid  aspect  clothes  the  ground, 

To  find  my  Lord,  Td  go. 
Nor  stormy  sees  riioald  stay  ny  course. 

Nor  unfi-equented  shore. 
Nor  craggy  Alps,  nor  desert  wastes 

Where  hnagiy  liens  roar. 
Through  ranks  of  interposing  deaths 

To  his  embrace  Fd  ^, 
And  to  ei\joy  his  blissful  smiles, 

Would  be  content  to  die. 


HENRY  GROVE.    1683—1738. 


HsvmT  GmoTB,  a  <*  dissenting*'  dergymaa  of  great  literatme  aadl  patty*  ^v"* 
bom  at  Taontoo,  Somersetshire,  1683.  He  was  early  impressed  by  hit 
parents  with  an  ardent  love  for  religion  and  morality,  and  at  sohoQl  and  at 
the  academy  >  he  acquired  a  {aate  for  the  elegant  authors  of  Greece  and  BooM| 
which  he  cultivated  through  life  with  unwearied  fondness  and  assiduityi  and 
which  gave  uncommon  gtace  and  beauty  to  his  style.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  entered  the  ministry,  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his 
piety  and  learning;  and  he  became  a  very  popular  preacher.  On  &e  decease 
of  Mr.  Warren,  the  preceptor  of  the  academy  at  Taunton,  Mr.  Grove  was 
elected  to  fiU  his  place,  and  lus  first  publication  was  an  essay  dawn  up  tx 
the  use  of  his  pupils,  entitled,  «  The  Regulation  of  Diversiens,"  deeicned  lo 
call  ofi*  the  attention  of  youth  from  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  lo 
infuse  into  them  a  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtoe.'    His 

1  *'IH»mnUn**  had  not  Uw  prtvDeK  of  OKfcwl and  OMabfMf  Vuknmtmm 
f'lriwera  to  pray  Ibr  a  taate  wblok  alwald  atuiA  aw  la  ■lMdm«v«««qr^w«tly«(#Mi» 
■luioM.  and  be  a  •onrce  of  bapptn—  and  ohefftOn—  to  »a  thwtm^  Mty  ■^^  rtlaH  i^JMSli 
Ota,  howerer  Uilnga  mlfht  10  amlsB,  and  tho  world  Crown  opon  ■w^awvoldboAVAjnBMaaa**' 
nro.  I  speak  of  H  ontjr  a*  a  worldly  advantafe,  and  not  In  tite  tUfbteet  defiia  aa  MptfaadBf  ar 
terogaUnf  trma  tlie  blgber  oAoe  and  enrer  and  atronger  parnvty  of  niMilaai  iilailnHi  >aiMa 
taate,  an  Instnunent,  and  a  mode  of  pteaanrable  fraUfloaUon.  ni  i  ■  ■  una  IMa  tiiia.  aad  Ibi  ■— 
or  gratuyiac  It,  purl  jmi  rm  tirllT  ""    f  rnMf  ■  Tiin  j  siaii,  niiiiii,  liitiH,  jiiap^fcjilii 
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next  wntings  Anr  the  pnbtio  weie  fiaiit4Jtmfknm  ht  the  Spoo/taMu,  Nimbefi 
588,  601,  626,  mnd  635  (the  last  number)  aie  flnom  his  pen.  He  also  pub- 
lished many  treatises  of  a  strictly  religions  character.  Of  these,  **  A  Discoorse 
on  Secret  Piayer,"  **  The  Evidence  of  our  Saviour's  Resurrection  Considered," 
"Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from  Reason,"  and 
"Discourses  on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  and  on  «  Saving  Faith,"  are  best  known.  ' 
**  In  all  his  writings,  Mr.  Giove,  taking  &e  Soriptore  solely  for  his  gmde, 
adhered  to  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries ;  his  mind  was.biased  by  no  sys- 
tems or  creeds,  and  his  dieok)gy,  therefore,  was  purely  practical,  and,  as  fiur 
M  the  fiiUibility  of  m«i  will  allow  in  judging  of  the  text,  perfectly  oonfiirmar 
ble  to  the  tenor  of  the  Gospel."  *  Afler  living  a  life  of  great  benevolence  and 
practical  piety,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  February,  1738,  in  the  flfty-fiflh  year 
of  his  age.  The  following  extracts  from  one  of  his  letters  to  a  frigid,  draw  a 
tme  picture  of  his  own  character,  in  his  directions  for 

THB  TRUE  ART  OF  ENJOTINO  LIVE* 

It  will  not  be  altogether  out  of  character,  if  I  write  down  a  few 
reflections  on  the  art  of  improving  human  life,  so  as  to  pass  it  in 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  make  it  yield  the  noblest  pleasures  it  is 
capable  of  afibrding  us.    The  first  rule,  and  in  a  manner  compre- 
hensiye  of  all  the  rest,  is  always  to  consider  human  life  in  its  con- 
nection, as  a  state  of  trial,  with  an  everlasting  existence.     How 
does  this  single  thought  at  once  raise  and  sink  the  value  of  every 
thing  under  the  sun?  sink  it  as  a  part  of  our  worldly  portion; 
niise  it  as  a  means  and  opportunity  of  promoting  the  glory  of  the 
great  Author  of  aU  good,  and  the  happiness,  present  and  future,  of 
oar  fellow-creatures  as  well  as  our  own  ? — ^In  the  next  place,  we 
are  to  by  down  this  for  a  certain  maxim,  and  constantly  attend  to 
it,  that  our  happiness  must  arise  from  oar  own  temper  and  acticms, 
fiot  immedaitely  firom  any  external  circumstances.   These,  at  best, 
we  only  considerable,  as  they  supply  a  larger  field  to  the  exercise 
of  our  virtue,  and  more  leisure  for  the  improvements  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  mind :  whereas,  the  chief  deb'ghts  of  a  reasonable 
being  must  result  from  its  own  operations,  and  reflections  upon 
tiiem  as  consonant  to  its  nature,  and  the  order  it  holds  in  the  uni- 
verse.   How  do  I  feel  myself  within  ?  Am  I  in  my  mttural  state  ? 
Do  I  put  my  &culties  to'  their  right  use  ? — ^To  require  less  from 
others  than  is  commonly  done,  in  order  to  be  pleased,  and  to  be 
more  studious  to  please  them,  not  from  a  meanness  of  spirit,  not 
from  artful  views,  but  from  an  unaflected  benevolence,  is  another 
rule  of  greater  importance  than  is  easily  imagined ;  and  more  ef- 

■iM4S  K  ttMt  f&f^nStB  SdfMBOM  0f  tMMkS*      X  90  piRfOB  UlB  nl  COBtBct  WRh  VttB  D6K  MOWty  IB  0VCVJ 

WtntAvtWMMf  wKfcth»wlwtt,th>wiai<it--»wtthth>tBad«rertt«BAth<pureitti>>r«elM»tlMt 
tarn mttf mot  li— iitty.  T««aik«1ilBad«talnA  ofaBnattoBa— •eontcniponryoranasM.  Tb* 
VMMhMbMBcnaliiftrlilBi.  It  la  teitUy  poufbte  bot  the  oharaater  sboiild  take  a  hifber  uid  bot- 
tv  toM  ft«M  Cto  OMUImat  table  of  aaaodatlBf  IB  ttaooglit  wtth  a  olaaa  of  tlitakera,  to  aay  the  leaac  ef 
»<taw<Cbim»nai»ofliHiaOj^  yreaHfrMmBandlMPa  •'DlaooaneontheftBdyorMtturtl 

1  Dmluf  a  Buayi^  TOL  lit.  p.  f  10. 
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(MmMy  rettcKes  aU  thM  is  aimed  at  br  aeIf4ore,  willRMit  < g_ 

tog  it.  To  this  a<id,  that  though  tre  ^uld  he  imputHd,  yet  nst 
severe  in  the  judgment  we  pass,  and  the  demands  we  make  upon 
ourselyes ;  watclJul  against  the  infinnities  and  errors  too  indent 
to  human  nature,  but  not  supposing  that  we  shall  be  entirely  ^e 
from  them«  nor  afflicting  ourselves  beyond  measure  to  &Hi  that  we 
are  not.  Such  an  orerstrained  severity  breaks  the  foroe  <d  the 
mind,  and  hinders  its  progress  towards  perfesdcni.  In  the  thmn 
of  conditions,  or  making  any  steps  in  life,  it  is  a  dicftaSe  of  wiadcan 
to  prefer  reality  to  appearance,  and  to  follow  Ptovidence  as  out 
guide :  to  be  more  indifierent  to  life,  and  all  things  in  it,  which 
the  less  we  value  the  more  we  shall  enjoy.  And,  lastly,  to  con- 
sider that  the  happiness  of  the  present  state  consists  mcnne  in  re- 
pose than  pleasure ;  and  in  those  pleasures  that  are  pure  and 
cakn  (which  are  likewise  the  most  lasting)  rather  than  in  those 
which  violently  agitate  the  passions.  Happy  are  we,  when  our 
pl^isures  flow  from  the  regularity  of  our  passions,  and  even 
5:ouise  of  piet^  and  goodness,  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  Irom  tl^  hope  of  immortality !  Not  to  be  contented 
without  a  perpetual  succession  of  other  pleasures  besides  these,  is 
the  way  never  to  know  contentment. 


ON  NOVELTY. 


One  advantage  of  our  inclination  for  novelty  is,  that  it  annihi- 
ktes  all  the  boasted  distinctions  among  mankind.  Look  not  up 
with  envy  to  those  above  thee  I  Sounding  titles,  stately  build- 
ings, fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots,  rich  equipages,  what  are  they  t 
They  dazzle  every  one  but  the  possessor ;  to  him  that  is  accus- 
tomed to  them  they  are  cheap  and  regardless  things;  they  supply 
him  not  with  brighter  images  or  more  sublime  satisfacdons,  than 
the  plain  man  may  have,  whose  small  estate  wiH  just  enable  him 
to  support  the  charge  of  a  simple,  unencumbered  me.  He  entera 
beedlees  into  his  rooms  of  state,  as  you  or  I  do  under  our  poor 
sheds.  The  noble  paintings  and  costly  furniture  are  lost  on  him; 
he  sees  them  not ;  as  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  by  custom  a 
fabric  infinitely  more  ffrand  and  finished,  that  of  the  universe, 
stands  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  everlasting  lamps 
of  heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain,  for  any  notice  that  mortols  take 
of  them  ?  Thanks  to  indul^nt  nature,  which  not  only  placed  her 
children  originally  upon  a  level,  but  still,  by  the  strength  of  tlus 
principle,  in  a  mat  measure  preserves  it,  in  spite  of  afi  the  care 
of  man  to  introduce  artificial  distinctions. 

To  add  no  more — ^is  not  this  fondness  for  novelty,  which  makee 
us  out  of  conceit  with  all  we  already  have,  a  convincing  proof  of 
»  future  state  T  Either  man  was  made  in  vain»  or  this  is  not  the 
coily  world  ha  was  made  hr:  for  there  cannot  be  a  grealsr  in- 
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of  TUMty  Afta  tbut  to  wkieh  mmi  is  luiUe»  tobe  dthdad 
bom  the  ciadle  to  the  gzave  with  fleeting  shadows  of  happiness. 
His  pleasares,  and  those  not  considerahle  neither,  die  in  the  pos- 
session, and  fresh  enjo3rments  do  not  rise  fast  enoufirh  to  fill  op 
half  his  life  with  satimction.  Wheo  I  see  peisoos  sick  of  them* 
sehres  any  longer  than  they  are  ealied  away  by  something  that  ia 
oi  force  to  chain  down  the  present  thought :  when  I  see  them 
horry  from  countcy  to  toMm,  and  then  fnmi  the  town  back  affain 
into  the  coontry«  contanually  shifting  postures,  and  placing  md  in 
all  the  difesnt  h'ghto  they  can  think  of:  ^  Surely,"  say  I  to  my- 
«lf,  «*  life  is  vain,  and  tbte  man  beyond  expression  stu^Md  or  {oe- 
jodiced,  who  from  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that  he  is 
designed  for  immortality.'' 

>,Vo.tSt. 


X  THOMAS  TICKELU    1685—1740. 

TioxAS  TiGXxu,  the  bosom  friefid  of  Addison,  was  bom  In  BHdekiilc,  netr 
Oarlisle,  in  Cnmberlimd,  in  1686.  At  the  nsoal  age  he  entered  Ozind  lAu- 
Tenttjr,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  wi^  great  iadmnxf.  He  ipws 
earljr  introduced  to  Addison,  and  gained  his  friendship,  whksh  was  never  for 
a  moment  violated.  Addison,  it  is  said,  had  the  affection  of  a  lather  fi>r  Tick' 
ell,  who,  in  return,  loved  and  venerated  that  great  man  with  a  warmth  of 
asid  which  no  filial  affection  oould  exceed.  In  consequence  of  this  oonneo- 
tion  he  made  several  contributions  to  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  tiioagh  his 
papers  cannot  all  now  be  identified.  While  negotiations  were  on  ibot  that 
preceded  the  peace  of  Utrecht,!  he  published  his  poem  entitled' « Hie  Ploe* 
pect  <^  Peace.^  Though  it  has  not  nuich  merit  as  a  poevH  it  presents  some 
noble  thou^ts  on  the  genecal  snfc(ieot  of  peace  Mid  the  du^  of  MUions  to  onl- 
tlvala  it  among -eaeh  other,  which,  if  practised,  would  make  the  world  much 
better  and  happier.  In  1717,  when  Addison  was  made  secretarj  of  state,  ha 
advanced  his  iriend  Tickell  to  the  post  of  under-secretarf,  a  situation  which 
ho  filled  with  equal  advantage  to  himself  and  his  patron. 

The  decease  of  Addison,  1719,  was  severely  felt  and  most  sincerely  !»> 
mented  by  TickelL  To  the  collected  works  of  his  great  patron,  who  had  on 
his  death-bed  left  him  the  charge  of  pubtidiing  them,  he  prefixed  an  «  Elegy," 
in  memory  of  their  author,  « to  whose  beauty  and  pathos,**  says  Dr.  Dmke, 
■no  language  can  do  justice."  It  is  this,  indeed,  on  which  his  fame  as  a  writer 
diieily  letts;  though  his  verses  on  the  "  Cato"* of  Addison,  and  his  ballad  of 
*Colixi  and  Laqr/'  have  much  merit.  His  promotion  and  prosperity  ceased 
Doe  with  the  death  of  Addison.  In  1725  he  was  created  secretary  to  the  lords 
JMrtjcfH*  of  Ireland,  a  situation  of  dignity  and  profit,  and  he  held  it  till  hla 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  174a 

ON  THK  DEATH  OF   ADDIBON." 
I^  dumb  too  long^  the  dropping  Muse  hath  stay'd, 
Ajod  left  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid«  
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I  liol  her  tflenoev  Wvwiek,  b«t  bemoan, 
And  judge,  oh !  judge  my  boeom  by  your  own. 
What  mouraer  ever  felt  poetic  fires ! 
Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires : 
Grief  unafiected  suits  but  ill  with  art, 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart 

Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave ! 
How  silent  did  his  old  companious  tread, 
By  midnight  lahips,  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Through  breathing  statues,  then  imheeded  things, 
Through  rows  of  warriorsi,  and  through  walks  of  kingpl 
What  awe  did  the  slow,  siriemn  knell  inspire; 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir : 
The  duties  by  Uie  lawn-robeid  prelate  paid ; 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  oonvey^d ! 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend. 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear,  departed  ftiend. 
•  Oh,  gone  £>r  ever !  take  this  long  adieu ; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  loved  Montague. 
To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine, 
A  frequent  pilgrim,  at  thy  sacred  shrine ; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan. 
And  grave  with  fiuthful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  loved  memorial  part, 
May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful,  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  l3rre  be  broken,  and  untuned  my  tongue ; 
My  grief  be  doubled  from  thy  image  free. 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastised  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alonc^ 
Sad  luxury !  to  vulgar  minds  imknown ; 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  diow 
What  worthies  ibim  the  hallow'd  mould  below ; 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held ; 
In  arms  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  excelled ; 
ChSefii,  graced  with  sdtrs,  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  fVeedom  stood ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given ; 
And  saints  who  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heaven ; 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  £iundation,  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  ooovey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

Jn  what  new  region  to  the  just  assign'd. 
What  new  employments  please  th'  unbodied  mind ; 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly! 
Or  curious  trace  the  long,  laborious  mase 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gaxe  ? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  h3rmn8  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  below  ? 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  task  well-suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  t 


Qhl  if  OTfnetiniQ3  thy  gpottoup ihm4tm0adi 
To  me,  thy  aid,  thou  guaidian  genius,  lend  1 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  ihax  alarmSi 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  chanps, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  imparl 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feehle  hearty 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  vimie  trod  beibre, 
Tin  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awfUl  form,  which,  so  the  heavens  decreei 
Must  still  be  loved  and  still  deplored  by  me, 
In  nightly  visions  tekioin  Ihils  to  rise, 
Or,  loused  by  &ncy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  busineas  calk,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 
Th'  imblemish'd  statesman  teems  to  strike  my  sigfat ; 
If  in  &e  stage  I  seek  to  sooth  my  care, 
I  meet  bis  amil  whicb  breathes  in  Oatoi  tbete ; 
If  pensive  to  the  nucal  shade*  I  rove, 
His  shape  overtakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove ; 
Twas  Uieie  of  just  aod^EPod  he  xeeBQiL'd  ttnog, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious  song : 
Tbete  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  coarse  to  steer, 
A  oaadid  censor,  and  a  fneod  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (oh  I  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge,)  taught  us  how  to  die. 


RICHARD  BENTLBT.    1669—1742 

RiCHAmB  BnrrLST,  one  of  the  most  learned  men,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
duaieal  scholar  England  has  prodnced,  was  the  son  of  a  firmer  near  Wake- 
Held,  In  Yorkdure,  and  was  bom  in  166S.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  beeame  ehaplnm  to>  Slillingfloet,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1693  he  wai 
appointed  to  dte  lectureship  instituted  by  Boyle,  for  the  defence  of  the  Cliii^ 
tian  religion,  and  he  delivered  a  series  of  very  able  discouxaee  wigtamt  «the» 
ism,  which  were  highly  popular.  His  next  public  iq^peaianoe  was  in  te 
fiunous  controversy  with  the  Hon.  Cliarl^s*  Boyle,  Earl  of  Qrreiy,  relative  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Greek  Epistles  ot  Phalarus.'  Most  of  the  wits  and 
nholart  of  that  period  joined  with  Boyle  against  Bemlqy;  but  he  triumphantly 
eiiabUalied  the  position  that  the  epistles  are  spurioas.  Though  professedly  m 
eeanovezaial  wodc,  it  eoibocBea  a  mais  «f  aoearata  infsimation  relative  to 
historical  fiicts,  antiquities,  chispnok>gy,  and  phikdogy,  soeh  as,  we  mny  mhiy 
say,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  oolleoied  in  the  tame  space;  a*id  shows  how 
thoroughly  digested  and  familiar  was  the  vast  stock  o£  reading  vhieh  Bent* 
ley  possessed.  At  the  end  of  the  **  Dissertation  on  Phalarus,"  Bentl^  deniea 
the  gennineness  of  the  «  Fables"  which  bear  .£sop*s  name. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  this  mere  sketch  of  his  life,*  to  enumerate  all  his 
SDliseqneat  works.  Th^  were  mostly  of  a  classical  character,  and  Srom  the 
gieat  leanoqg  and  research  which  they  displayed,  established  Ins  reputation, 
not  in  England  only,  but  on  the  continent,  as  the  first  scholar  of  his  age.    la 

1  AddlMMil^  tng«i7  or  «  Cato.** 
S  ■••  this  eontroTenj  tpokMi  of  on  pat*  MS. 

s  »gtd-^>r.Maalt>  Uft  «r  BoatAy,  »iMiit  islaftiMBS  tttv«  w  l0Mii6d  ptoM  or  Mo^^ 
aMfc>pM|ttlyColSfW|l»t»Mi*IiTisofaii»tMSii*i>BlllortNrBS» 
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oaeldior,howet«r>hBi%iMiU]rftiled:  itwMinhiBoditioo  of  the«Piuadi» 
Loct**  A —tanning  that,  ftom  fito  blindness  cf  Milton,  and,  coosequentlj,  fiom 
*the  necessitj  of  his  dictating  his  thoughts  to  others,  many  verbal  errors  must 
have  been  made  in  transcribing,  he  undertook  to  make  "  emendations*'  wiih- 
out  number,  in  that  immortal  work.  It  proved  a  roost  signal  failure,  and 
dwwed  that,  however  learned  he  was  in  classic  lore,  he  was  destitute  of  true 
poetio  iBSle  and  feeling,  and  could  not  enter  into  the  I0A7  conceptbns  and 
aQbUnM  flights  of  the  great  English  bard.  One  of  his  •<  emendations"  will 
•uffioe  bate.    The  sublime  line, 

••Ifo  mtt,  bat  mtar  tertuMM  vtaMe^" 
Beotley  renders, 

<'No  U^itibat  rather  a  trsMplcwmt  gloom/* 
tins  YeriQring  his  favorite  maxim,  that  no  man  was  ever  written  out  of  his 
<eputatkxi  except  by  himself 

AfVer  a  life  of  great  Uterary  labor,  and  ei\ioying  some  of  the  fairest  honors 
>a  die  church,  this  distinguished  scholar  died  on  the  14th  of  July,  1742. 

AUTHORITY  OF   RBAAON  IN  RELIGION. 

We  profess  ourselves  as  much  concerned,  and  as  truly  as  [the 
deists))  themselves  are,  for  the  use  and  authority  of  reason  in  con- 
troversies of  faith.  We  look  upon  right  reason  as  the  native  lamp 
of  the  soul,  placed  and  kindled  there  hy  our  Creator,  to  conduct 
us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  judgments  and  actions.  True  lea- 
•on,  like  its  divine  Author,  never  is  itself  deceived,  nor  ever  de- 
oeiyee  anj  man.  Even  revfiktion  itself  is  not  shy  nor  unwilling 
to  ascribe  its  own  first  credit  and  fundamental  authority  to  the  test 
and  testimony  of  reason.  Sound  reason  is  the  touchstone  to  di»- 
tinfruish  that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser  metals ;  revelaticm 
truly  divine,  from  imposture  and  enthusiasm :  so  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  so  far  from  declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  trials 
of  leaflOQ,  that  it  everywhere  appeus  to  it ;  is  defended  and  sup- 
plied by  it ;  and,  indeed,  cannot  continue,  in  the  apostle's  de- 
scription, ''pure  and  undefiled"  without  it.  It  is  the  benefit  of 
reason  alone,  under  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  Qod,  thatwe 
ourselves  are  at  this  day  a  reformed  orthodox  church :  that  we 
departed  firom  the  errors  of  popery^  and  that  we  knew,  too,  where 
to  stop ;  neither  running  into  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism,  nor 
sliding  into  the  indi^rency  of  libertinism.  Whatsoever,  there- 
fore, is  inconsistent  with  natural  reason,  can  never  be  justly  im- 
posed as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the  same  body  is  in  many  places 
at  once ;  that  plain  bread  is  not  bread ;  such  things,  thouff h  they 
be  said  with  never  so  much  pomp  and  claim  to  infinMibuity,  we 
have  still  greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  beinff  contrary  to 
common  sense  and  our  natural  faculties ;  as  subverting  the  foun- 
dations o[  all  faith,  even  the  grounds  of  their  own  credit,  and  all 
the  principles  of  civil  life. 

80  far  are  we  (rom  contending  with  our  advenaries  about  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  reason ;  but  then  we  dtlR»r  with  them 
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•boat  the  exercise  of  itt  aad  tke  extent  of  lAs  pxorvinee.  For  tlie 
doMts  there  stop,  e&d  sec  bounds  to  their  faith,  where  resscm,  their 
only  guide,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along  before 
them.  We,  on  the  contrary,  as  Moses  was  shown  by  divine 
power  a  true  sight  of  the  promised  land,  though  himself  could  not 
pass  over  to  it,  so  we  think  reason  may  receive  from  rerelation 
some  further  diaicoveiies  and  new  prospects  of  things^  and  be  fully 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  them ;  though  itself  cannot  pass  on,  nor 
travel  those  regions;  cannot  penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths, 
nor  advance  to  me  utmost  bounds  of  them.  For  there  is  certainly 
a  wide  diflerence  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  what  is 
superior  to  it  and  out  of  its  reach. 


WILLIAM  SOMERVILLK    1692—1742. 

Tds  ardent  lover  and  eulogist  of  field-eports  was  bom  in  1692,  aad  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  'settled  upon  his.patii- 
tnonial  estate  in  Waiwidtsbire,  and  occupied  his  time  partly  with  the  duties 
of  a  Jostioe  of  die  peace,  partly  with  the  active  pleasures  of  the  sportsman, 
and  partly  widi  the  cultivation  of  lus  x>oetical  talents.  Hospitable,  convivial, 
and  oareleM  of  eoonamy,  he  became  involved  in  debt,  and  in  the' latter  part 
of  his  liib,  according  to  die  account  of  his  friend  Shenstone,  the  poet,  «draidc 
himself  into  pains  of  the  body,  in  order  tu  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind." 
Thus,  most  lamentably,  was  his  misery  completed,  and  his  end  ^ocelerEted ; 
and  he  died  in  1742,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

Somervilie  is  best  known  by  his  poem,  entitled  the  « Chase,^  which  still 
has  considerable  popularity.  It  is  written  in  ^lank  verse,  tolerably  harmoni* 
ouB,  and  his  descriptions,  always  accurate,  firqm  his  own  practical  Jmowledge 
of  his  sobieot,  are  frequently  vivid  and  beaatiluL  He  has  also  written  an* 
odier  rand  poem,  eallfd  «  Fiekl-Spoita,"  which  deeefibea  the  aausemant  of 
havridng;  «Hobbinol,  or  Rural  Gaines,"  ti  mook  heroic;  and  oany  pieces  of 
a  miscellaneous  character.  Of  the  latter,  the  lines  to  Addison  diow  matob. 
good  feeling,  and  just  appreciation  of  the  character  oTdiat  great  and  good  man. 

BEOINNINO   OF   A  TOX-HUNT. 

Ere  yet  the  morning  peep. 
Or  stars  retire  fVom  the  first  blush  of  day,  - 
With  thy  far-echoing  voice  alarm. thy  pack, 
And  rouse  thy  bold  compeers.    Then  to  the  copse 
Thick  vrith  entangling  grass,'  or  prickly  furze. 
With  silenoe  lead  thy  many-color'd  hounds. 
In  all  their  beauty's  pride.    See!  how  they  range 
Dispersed,  how  busily  this  way,  and  that. 
They  cross,  examining  with  curious  nose 
Each  likely  haunt    Hark  1  on  the  drag  I  hear] 
Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry 
More  DoMy  fiill,  and  swell'd  with  every  mouth. 
As  straggling  armies,  at  the  trumpet's  voice. 
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Piflgi  to  ^uk  Hiiuliitl,  hMbmt  all  rafMUr, 
And  knny  tfafoa^  di*  woods;  with  huftj  ntp 
Bartlinfe  and  full  of  hope;  now  drivao  on  heaps 
They  push,  they  strive ;  while  from  his  keonol  soeaks 
llie  coDscioas  villain.    See !  he  skulks  along, 
61edi  at  the  shepherd^s  oosC,  and  plomp  with  meals 
PuKkin'd.    So  thrive  the  wiokad  fasie  below. 
Though  high  his  bfvsh  he  baa^  though  tipt  with  whila 
It  gayly  shioa;  yet  ere  the  son  declined 
Recall  the  shades  of  night,  the  pamper'd  rogue 
Shall  me  his  &te  reversed ;  and  at  his  heels 
Behold  die  just  avenger,  swift  to  seize 
HIi  AnMt  head,  and  thirsting  for  his  blood. 

.And  now 
In  vain  each  earth  he  tries,  the  doors  are  barred 
Impregnable,  nor  is  the  covert  safe ; 
He  pants  lor  purer  air.    Hark  1  what  kmd  shouts 
Re-eoho  through  the  groves  I  he  breaks  away. 
Shrill  horns  proclaim  his  fUght    Each  straggling  hound 
Strains  o^er  the  lawn  to  reach  the  distant  pack. 
'TIS  triumph  all  and  joy.    Now,  my  brave  yoathsi 
Now  give  a  loose  to  the  clean  generous  steed; 
Flourish  the  whip,  nor  spare  the  galling  ipuc^ 
But  in  the  madness  of  delight,  foxget 
Tour  feariL    Far  o'er  the  rooky  hills  we  range. 
And  dangerous  our  course :  but  in  the  brave 
True  courage  never  fails.    In  vain  the  stream 
In  fbaming  eddies  whirls ;  in  vain  the  ditch 
Wide-gaping  threatens  death.    The  craggy  steep. 
Where  tiie  poor  dizzy  shepherd  crawls  with  care^ 
And  clings  to  every  twig,  gives  us  no  p&in : 
But  down  we  sweep,  as  stoqps  the  fidcon  bold 
To  ponnoe  his  prey.    Then  up  the  oppon^it  hill. 
By  die  swift  motion  slung,  we  mount  ak>ft : 
So  ships  in  winta^seas  now  sliding  sink 
Adown  the  staepy  wave,  then  tos8*d  on  high 
Ride  on  the  billows,  and  defy  the  i 


UNBS  ADDRS88BD  TO  ADDISON. 

Great  bard  1  how  shall  my  wordiless  Muse  aspire 
To  reach  your  praise,  without  your  sacred  ftrel 
When  panting  virme  her  last  ^brts  made, 
Tou  braught  your  Clio  >  to  the  virgin^s  aid ; 
Presumptuous  Folly  blush'd,  and  Vice  withdrew 
To  vengeance  yielding  her  abandoned  crew. 
Tie  true,  confederate  wits  their  Ibrces  join ; 
Parnassus  labors  in  the  work  divine: 
Yet  these  we  read  with  too  hnpatient  eyes. 
And  hunt  for  you  through  every  dark  disguise; 
In  vain  your  modesty  that  name  conceals. 
Which  every  thought,  which  every  word,  reveals; 
With  like  success  bright  Beauty's  Goddess  tries 
To  veil  immortal  charms  irom  mortal  eyw ; 

1  ABa«li«  t»  tfes  lsltlBl%  0  ft  I  o,  wttk  whlOb  AddlMii  tigBed  itt  Us  ps^in  te  t 
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Her  gnuseiUI  port,  and  her  celestial  mien, 

To  her  brare  aon  betray  the  Cjrprian  queen  j 

Odors  diThie  perfume  her  rosy  breast, 

She  glides  akmg  the  plain  in  nuyesty  confessed. 

Hard  was  the  task,  and  worthy  your  great  mind, 

To  please  at  once,  and  to  reform  mankind : 

Tet,  when  yoo  write,  Truth  charms  with  such  address, 

Pleads  Virtae'iB  cause  with  such  becoming  grace, 

His  own  Ibnd  heart  the  guilty  wretch  betrays, 

He  yields  delighted,  and  convinced  obeys : 

Ton  touch  our  follies  with  so  nice  a  skill, 

Nature  and  habit  prompt  in  vain  to  ilL 

Nor  can  it  lessen  the  Spectator's  praise. 

That  £rom  your  friendly  hand  he  wears  the  bays ; 

His  great  design  all  ages  shall  commend, 

But  more  his  happy  choice  in  such  a  fHend. 

So  the  fidr  queen  of  night  the  world  relieres. 

Nor  at  the  sun's  superior  honor  grieves, 

Proud  to  reflect  die  glories  she  receives. 

Contending  nations  ancient  Homer  cUdm, 
And  Mantua  glories  in  her  Maro's  name ; 
Our  happier  soil  the  prize  shall  jrield  to  none, 
Ardenna*s  groves  shall  boast  an  Addison. 
Te  sylvan  powers,  and  all  ye  rural  gods, 
That  guard  diese  peaceful  shades  and  blest  abodes, 
For  your  new  guest  your  choicest  gifts  prepare. 
Exceed  his  wishes,  and  prevent  his  prayer ; 
Grant  him,  propitious,  iVeedom,  health,  and  peace. 
And  as  his  virtues,  let  his  stores  increase. 
His  lavish  hand  no  deity  shall  mourn, 
The  pious  bard  shall  make  a  just  return ; 
In  lasting  verse  eternal  altars  raise, 
And  over-pay  jrour  bounty  with  his  praise. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT.    1667—1745. 

Of  the  varied  life  of  this  eocentno  divine,  so  numerous  and  able  have  beea 
the  details,  tibat  had  we  room  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  it  at  length» 
it  would  be  quite  an  unnecessary  work.  We  will  dierefore  give  but  a  mero 
ikeich  of  it,  referring  the  reader  for  more  full  biogiaphies  to  the  works  men- 
tiooed  bek>w.> 

He  waa  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1667,  and  was  educated  at  DuUin  University. 
At  the  age  of  twenty*one  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
under  whose  roof;  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  he  resided  as  an  amanuensiB  and 
ft  companion  until  the  deadi  of  his  patron  in  1698.  Here  he  wrote  his  cel»> 
btated  treatise,  entitled  «The  Batde  of  the  Books,"  against  Bentley;  and  whil« 
here  he  « took  orders  in  the  ehureh.*'   Upon  the  death  of  Temple,  he  was  in- 

1  Awke•woft]^  nMrttea,  and  indMli  tet«  an  prdbud  %rUbot  Swtft  to  ttarir  citttoB  oc  Mi 
vorts.  Bat  th0  beat  •dltkm  If  tiMit  of  Sir  Wtttvr  Soott,  with  lU^  If  rtOB.  tiro,  of  wkteh  ft  movM 
•OttMlMbetiipttbBabaff.   HMdaiMsaiiiiorche  imm.  m  om  MtoLot  "Dnk***  bmbj*/*  «» 
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Tited  hy  the  Earl  of  Beilcelfljr  to  Inland,  and  after  many  dttappotttments  be 
obtained  the  liring  of  Lanioor,^  where,  in  1704,  he  publiihed,  ancmymonaty, 
that  remarkable  work,  **  The  Tale  of  a  Tub."  It  was  deogned  as  a  burlesque 
and  satire  upon  the  disputes  among  the  Papists,  Episoopaliaas,  and  Presbyte- 
rians, and  for  keenness  and  humor  it  has,  perhaps,  nerer  been  equalled.  In 
1713  he  was  rewaided  with  the  deanery  of  8t  Patrick's,  in  Dublin;  but  the 
return  of  the  Whig  party  into  power,  on  the  aceessioo  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
Ter,  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  fhrther  preferment  For  some  years  after^  he 
was  empk^ed  almost  entirely  in  politwal  and  oooasieiial  wiitfaigB,  fiill  of  vira- 
lenoe  and  bitterness  against  many  of  Ae  men  and  things  of  his  age,  and 
which  are  now  but  little  read«  In  1724  he  became  almost  an  ofcseot  of  idofatr 
^  to  the  Irish  by  publishing  a  series  of  letters  under  the  feigned  name  of 
M.  R  Drapier,  against  one  William  Wood.  This^  Wood  had  obtained  a  patem 
ibr  coining  half-pence  for  the  use  of  Ireland,  to  the  enonnoos  amount  of 
£180,000,  and  Swift,  in  his  (^Drapier's  Letters,'*  exposed  the  ihrad,  and  die 
ruinous  consequences  to  the  nation,  with  such  power  of  reason,  and  sarcasm, 
and  inrectlTe,  that  the  patent  was  annulled,  and  the  halfpence  withdrawn 
by  the  govemment  The  following  short  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  tlia 
s^le  and  humor  of  these  *(  Letters:*'— 

wood's  half-fence. 
I  am  very  sensible  that  such  a  work  as  I  have  HBdertaken 
might  have  worthily  employed  a  much  hett^  pra :  b«t  when  a 
house  is  attempted  to  be  robbed,  it  often  hapnens  that  the  weakest 
in  the  family  runs  first  to  stop  the  door.  Ail  the  assistance  I  had 
were  some  inf(»mations  from  an  eminent  person,  whereof  I  am 
afraid  I  have  spoiled  a  few,  by  endeayoring  to  nmke  them  of  a 
piece  with  my  own  productions ;  and  the  rest  I  was  not  able  to 
manage.  I  was  in  the  case  of  David,  who  could  not  moTC  in  the 
armor  of  Saul,  and  therefore  I  rather  chose  to  attack  this  iuicir> 
cumcised  Philistine  HVood  I  mean)  with  a  sling  and  a  stone.  And 
I  may  say  for  Wood  s  honor,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  resem* 
bles  Goliath  in  many  circumstances  very  applicable  to  the  present 
purpose :  for  Goliath  had  a  helmet  of  brass  t^pon  his  head^  and 
he  was  artned  with  a  coat  of  maif,  and  the  weight  of  the  coat 
was  five  thotisand  shekels  o/* brass  ;  and  he  had  greaves  ^brabs 
mon  his  legs,  and  a  tf^rget  of  brass  between  his  shsidders,  la 
short  he  was,  Hke  Mr.  Wood,  all  oyer  brassv  ovm^  hs  d^kd  «ib« 
armies  of  the  Hving  €hd. — Goliath's  conditions  of  coaibat  w«« 
likewise  the  same  with  these  of  Wood :  if  he  prevail  f^iahuil  us, 
then  shall  we  be  his  servants.  But  if  it  happens  that  I  prevail 
over  him,  I  renounce  the  other  part  of  the  condition ;  he  shaB 
never  be  a  servant  of  mine ;  for  I  do  not  think  him  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  any  honest  man's  shop. 

lIntbeooiintyorif)BSth»iwrUHVMtof  DnbUn.   WtiQ*  htn,  be  i^potaBfeBd  tkt  mUIm  oC 
mmn  WMtowdiqr  vA  Wdsy.  Upon  the  flrrt  W«|nMday,  aftor  the  bea  iMd  oMped  rtDffli«  ar 
MWb  AsiUBf  that  the  ooafiesatton  oonalated  only  of  htmaelf  and  hla  derk,  Boger,  he  hi 
"Denrly  beleved  Boser,  the  Serlptnro  moveth  yon  end  me  In  enndry  pteoee,**  W-    end  thet 
ceededfspdsrly  throogh  the  wh^  eemtoe. 


la  1796  wtpp&BsmA  the  raott  pexftot  of  the  lacger  oempesitions  of  Swifti  oad 
dMt  hy  whioh  be  will  probablf  be  longest  remembered— «  GulUyer's  TraveU.'' 
It  is  a  piodiisdoa  entirely  unique  in  English  literature.  Its  main  design  is, 
under  the  form  of  fictitious  travels,  to  satirize  mankind  and  the  institutions  of 
civilized  oountries ;  but  the  scenes  and  nations  which  it  describes  are  so  won- 
derful and  amu^ng,  that  die  book  is  as  great  a  &Torite  with  children  as  with 
those  tniBantfaiopio  spirits  who  delight  in  contemplating  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature.  In  tiie  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  pdaUshed  another  burleaque 
ott  the  social  wofld,  entitled  ^Polite  Conversation,"  being  an  almost  exact  re- 
pimaulMloii  of  tha  anpreoMditaied  talk  of  ordinary  persons.  A  still  more 
hidiraoas  and  satudeal  work  speared  after  his  death,  under  die  title  of  ^  Di- 
rsotJODB  to  Servants."  His  most  important  political  tracts  were, »  The  Conduct 
of  the  AlMes,"  »The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  and  «A  History  of  the  Four 
last  Tears  of  Queen  Anne." 

In  1736  Swift  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  giddiness,  w%ile  wrStiag  a 
satineal  poem  called  the  «LegiDn  Club,"  which  he  never  finished.  Fsom  that 
titae  he  grew  w«ne  aad  worse,  till^  ia  1741,  his  friends  feuad  his  passions  so 
viofeat  sial  Bugavemabte,  his  memory  so  decayed,  and  his  reason  so  depraved, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  all  strangers  from  him.  In  1742,  after  a  week 
of  indescribable  bodily  suffering,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  quiet  idiocy,  in 
which  he  continued  till  the  19th  of  October,  1745,  when  he  getitly  breathed 
his  last 

As  a  writer,  the  prose  works  of  Swift  are  among  the  best  specimens  Hire 
possees  of  a  thorough  English  style.  "  He  knew,"  says  Dr.  BUur,  "  beyond 
almoel  any  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  precision  of  the  English  language; 
and,  tfaereifore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  models.  But  we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace 
in  hb  language.  His  haughty  and  morose  genius  made  him  despise  any  em- 
bellishment of  this  kind,  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentiments 
in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one  who  is  sure  he  is  in  the 
ligfal^  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  ]rou  are  pleased  or  not  His  sentences 
are  commonly  negligently  arranged ;  distinctly  enough  as  to  sense,  but  with- 
oui  any  regard  to  smoothness  of  sound ;  often  without  much  regard  to  com- 
pactness or  elegance."  The  following  selections  are  given  as  specimens  of 
his  best  style  >— 

COUNTRY   HOSPITALriT. 

ThoBe  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French  call  le9  petiies 
morakiy  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  us  distinc^shed  Dy  the 
name  oi  good  manners  or  breeding.  This  I  look  upon,  in  the 
general  notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted  to 
the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy  in 
their  commerce  with  each  other.  Low  and  little  understandings, 
without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would  be  perpetually  wandering 
into  a  thousand  indecencies  and  irregularities  in  behavior ;  and  in 
their  ordinary  conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  familiari- 
tiee  that  one  observes  among  them  where  intemperance  has  quite 
taken  away  the  use  of  their  reason.  In  other  instances  it  is  odd 
to  consider,  that  for  want  of  common  dieeretion,  the  v*ry  end  of 
good  breeding  is  whoDy  perverted ;  and  civility,  h^anded  to  make 
va  easy,  ia  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetteis  upon  ust  in.da 
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barring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  croMmg  our  moat  raaaoBftUe  Aa> 
aires  uid  inclinations. 

This  abuse  rei^  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  Toxa* 
tion  when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  yisit  I  made  to  a  neighbor  about 
two  miles  from  my  cousin.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  parlor,  they 
put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  close  by  a  huge  fire,  and 
Kept  me  there  by  force  until  I  was  almost  stifled.  Then  a  boy 
came  in  a  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in  Tain  op* 
posed,  urging  that  I  must  return  soon  after  dinner.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  good  lady  whispered  her  eldest  daughter,  and  8lii^>ed  a 
key  into  her  hand ;  the  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer-|[)a8s 
hafr  full  of  ama  mirabtM  and  sirup  of  gillyflowers.  I  took  as 
much  as  I  had  a  mind  for,  but  madam  vowed  I  should  drink  it  off; 
for  she  was  sure  it  would  do  me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  coU 
air ;  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  which  absolutely  took  away  my 
stomach.  When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  ait  at  a  dia* 
lance  from  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  Itfi 
was  worth,  and  sat  me  with  my  back  just  against  it.  Althoof^ 
my  appetite  was  quite  gone,  I  was  resolved  to  force  down  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  desired  the  leg  of  a  pullet.  **  Indeed,  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaff,"  says  the  lady,  '*  you  must  eat  a  wing,  to  oblige  me  ;*'  and 
so  put  a  couple  upon  my  plate.  I  was  persecuted  at  this  rate 
during  the  whole  meal :  as  often  as  I  called  for  small  beer,  the 
master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  servant  brought  me  a  brimmer  of 
October. 

Some  time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came 
with  me,  to  get  ready  the  horses  ;  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not 
stir  that  night ;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  upon  going, 
they  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be  locked,  and  the  children  hid  my 
cloak  and  boots.  The  next  question  was.  What  would  I  have  for 
supper  ?  I  said,  I  never  eat  any  thing  at  night ;  but  was  at  last, 
in  my  own  defence,  oUifi^ed  to  name  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
my  head.  After  three  hours,  spent  chiefly  in  apologies  for  my 
entertainment,  insinuating  to  me,  **  That  this  was  the  worst  time 
of  the  year  for  provisions ;  that  thev  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  market ;  tnat  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starved  ;  and  thai 
they  knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss ;"  the  lady  went,  and  left  me 
to  her  husband ;  for  they  took  special  care  I  should  never  be  alone. 
As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran  backward 
and  forward  every  moment,  and  constantly  as  they  came  in,  or 
went  out,  made  a  courtesy  directly  at  me,  which,  in  good  man- 
ners, I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow,  and  "  your  humble  ser- 
vant, pretty  miss."  Exactly  at  eight,  the  mother  came  up,  and 
discovered,  by  the  redness  of  her  face,  that  supper  was  not  fiu-off. 
It  was  twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution  doubM 
in  proportion.    I  desired  at  my  usual  hour  to  go  to  my  repose,  and 


was  cMdiwtdl  tomj  eimmberby  the  genileioaiiy  hie  kdj^  and  Uit 
whde  tiaiQ  of  children.  They  importuned  me  to  drink  eomething 
More  I  went  to  bed ;  and,  upon  my  refusingy  at  last  left  a  bottle 
of  stingo^  xm  they  eall  it,  for  fear  I  should  wake  and  be  thirsty  in 
thenif^ 

I  WW  fenced  in  the  morning  to  rise  and  drese  myself  in  the 
datk,  because  they  would  not  suffer  my  kinsman's  serrant  to  dia^ 
Inrb  me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.  I  was  now  resolr^ 
to  bmtk  through  all  measures  to  get  away;  and,  after  sitting  cbwn 
lo  a  ittionstrcNis  brrakfast  of  cold  beef»  mutton,  neat's  tongues,  Ten^- 
son  pasty,  and  stide  beer,  took  leave  of  the  &mily.  Bat  the  aeth 
tferaan  would  needs  see  me  part  of  the  way,  and  carry  me  a  raoft 
cttt  throogh  his  own  ground,  which  he  told  me  would  sare  half  a 
nile'a  riiung.  This  last  piece  of  eiviiity  had  l^e  to  hare  coat  me 
dear,  bemg  cmce  or  twice  in  danger  oi  my  neck  by  leaping  orer 
lua  ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  aught  in  the  dirt,  when  my  hona, 
iMiviDg  slipped  his  bridle,  ran  away,  and  took  us  up  mora  than  an 
famr  to  recorer  him  again. 

THE  sriDER  AND  THE   BEE.* 

Upon  the  highest  corner  of  a  large  window  there  dwelt  a  cer- 
tain spider,  swollen  up  to  the  first  magnitude  by  tlie  destruction 
of  innnite  numbers  of  flies,  whose  spoils  lay  scattered  before  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  like  human  bones  before  the  cave  of  some 
giant.  The  avenues  to  his  castle  were  guarded  with  turnpikes 
and  palisadoes,  all  after  the  modem  way  of  fortification.  After  you 
jhad  passed  several  courts  you  came  to  the  centre,  wherein  you 
mi^ht  behold  the  constable  himself  in  his  own  lodgings,  which 
had  windows  fronting  to  each  avenue,  and  ports  to  sdly  out  upon 
all  occasions  of  prey  or  defence.  In  this  mansion  he  had  for  some 
time  dwelt  in  peace  and  plenty,  without  danger  to  his  person  by 
swallows  from  above,  or  to  his  palace  by  brooms  from  below : 
when  it  was  the  pleasure  of  fortune  to  conduct  thither  a  wander- 
ing bee,  to  whose  curiosity  a  broken  pane  in  the  glass  had  dis- 
covered itself,  cmd  in  he  went ;  where,  expatiating  a  while,  he  at 
last  happened  to  alight  upon  one  of  the  outward  walls  of  the  spi- 
der's citadel ;  which,  yielding  to  the  unequal  weight,  sunk  down 
to  the  very  foundation.  Thrice  he  endeavored  to  force  his  pas- 
sage, and  thrice  the  centre  shook.  The  spider  within,  feeling  the 
terrible  convulsion,  supposed  at  first  that  nature  was  approaching 
to  her  final  dissolution ;  or  else,  that  Beelzebub,  with  all  his  le- 
gions, was  come  to  revenge  the  death  of  many  thousands  of  his 
aubjects'  whom  his  enemy  had  slain  and  devoured.     However, 
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h»  U  leMth  vmliaBtly  retolv^d  to  isiue  foitli  wad  meet  his  &le* 
Meanwhik  the  bee  jbad  acquitted  himself  of  hia  toils,  and,  posted 
securely  at  some  distance,  was  employed  in  ckansinff  his  win^ 
and  disengaging  them  from  the  rugged  remnants  of  Uie  cobw^ 
By  this  time  the  spider  was  adventured  out,  when,  beholding  the 
chasms,  the  ruins,  and  dilapidations  of  his  fortress,  he  was  veiy 
•ear  at  his  wits*  end ;  he  stormed  and  swore  like  a  madman,  and 
sweUed  till  he  was  ready  to  burnt.  At  length,  casting  his  eye 
upon  the  bee,  and  wisely  ffatheiing  causes  from  eyents,  (for  they 
knew  each  other  by  sight,)  **  A  pl^ue  split  you,"  said  he,  ^  for  a 
giddy  puppy ;  is  it  you,  with  a  vengeance,  that  have  made  this 
filter  here  ?  could  you  not  look  before  you  ?  do  you  think  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  mend  and  repair  after  you  ?"— <«  Good 
words,  friend,"  said  the  bee,  (having  now  pruned  himself^  and 
being  disposed  to  be  droll :)  **  Til  give  you  my  hand  and  word  to 
eome  near  your  kennel  no  more;  I  was  never  in  such  a  con* 
founded  pidde  since  I  was  bom." — ^*  Sirrah,"  rej^ied  the  spider, 
**  if  it  were  not  for  breaking  an  old  custom  in  our  family,  never  to 
stir  abroad  against  an  enemy,  I  should  come  and  teach  you  better 
manners." — ^**I  pray  have  patience,"  said  the  bee,  "or  you'll 
s|>end  your  substance,  and,  for  aught  I  see,  you  may  stand  in  need 
of  it  ail,  toward  the  repair  of  your  house." — "  Rogue,  rogue,"  re- 
plied the  spider,  "  yet  methinks  you  should  have  more  respect  to 
a  person  whom  all  the  world  allows  to  be  so  much  your  betters." 
— **  By  my  troth,"  said  the  bee,  "  the  comparison  wUl  amount  to  a 
very  good  jest ;  and  you  will  do  me  a  favor  to  let  me  know  the 
reasons  that  all  the  world  is  pleased  to  use  in  so  h(^ful  a  dis- 
pute." At  this,  the  spider,  having  swelled  himself  into  the  size 
and  posture  of  a  disputant,  began  his  argument  in  the  true  spirit 
of  controversy,  with  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous  and  angry; 
to  urge  on  his  own  reasons  without  the  least  regard  to  the  uiswers 
or  objections  of  his  opposite ;  and  fully  predetermined  in  his  mind 
against  all  conviction. 

**  Not  to  disparage  myself,"  said  he,  "  by  the  comparison  with 
such  a  rascal,  what  art  thou  but  a  vagabond  without  house  or 
home,  without  stock  or  inheritance  ?  bom  to  no  possession  of  your 
own,  but  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  drone-pipe.  Your  livelihood  is  a 
universal  plunder  upon  nature ;  a  freebooter  over  fields  and  gar- 
dens';  and,  for  the  sake  of  stealing,  will  rob  a  nettle  as  easily  as  a 
violet.  Whereas  I  am  a  domestic  animal,  furnished  with  a  native 
stock  within  myself.  This  large  castle  (to  show  my  improve- 
ments in  the  mathematics)  is  all  built  with  my  own  hands,  and 
the  naterials  extracted  altogether  out  of  my  own  person.** 

**  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  bee,  «« to  hear  you  ^raat  at  least 
that  I  am  come  honestly  by  my  wings  and  my  voice ;  for  fbeik« 
4  aeemi.  I  nm  Pldiged  to  Heaven  ^one  for  my  flights  wi  my 


irtttsic ;  and  Provrdence  would  never  hare  bestowed  on  me  two 
snch  eifts,  without  designing  them  for  the  noblest  ends.  I  yiait, 
indeed,  aU  the  flowers  and  blossoms  of  the  field  and  garden ;  but 
whatever  I  collect  thence,  enriches  myself,  without  the  least  injury 
to  their  beauty,  their  smell,  or  their  taste.  Now,  for  you  and  your 
slaH  in  architecture  and  other  mathematics,  I  have  little  to  say : 
in  that  building  of  youra  there  might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  been 
labor  and  method  enough ;  but,  by  woful  experience  for  us  both, 
it  is  too  plain  the  materiab  are  naught ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
henceforth  take  warning,  and  consider  duration  and  matter,  as 
well  as  method  and  art.  You  boast,  indeed,  of  beinsr  obliged  to 
no  other  creature,  but  of  drawing  and  spinning  out  all  from  your- 
self; that  is  to  say,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  liquor  in  the  vessel  by 
what  issues  out,  you  possess  a  good  plentiful  store  of  dirt  and 
poison  in  your  breast ;  and,  though  I  would  by  no  means  lessen  or 
disparage  your  genuine  stock  of  either,  yet  I  doubt  you  are  some- 
what obliged,  for  an  increase  of  both,  to  a  little  foreign  assistance. 
Your  inherent  portion  of  dirt  does  not  fail  of  acquisitions,  by  sweep- 
ings exhaled  from  below ;  and  one  insect  furnishes  you  with  a 
share  of  poison  to  destroy  another.  So  that,  in  short,  the  question 
comes  all  to  this :  whether  is  the  nobler  being  of  the  two,  that 
which,  by  a  lazy  contemplation  of  four  inches  round,  by  an  over- 
weening pride,  feeding  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  aU  into 
excrement  and  venom,  producing  nothing  at  all  but  flybane  and  a 
o^web ;  or  that  which,  by  a  universal  range,  with  long  search, 
much  study,  true  judgment,  and  distinction  of  things,  brings  home 
honey  and  wax  t^ 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  papers  of  Swift  is  entitled  <*  Predictions  ht 
the  year  1708 ;  wherem  the  month,  and  day  of  the  month  are  set  down,  ^e 
peiBota  named,  and  the  great  actions  and  events  of  next  year  partienburly  re- 
lated, as  tfaey  wiU  oome  to  pass.  Written  to  prevent  the  people  of  Englaad 
flam  being  further  imposed  on  by  vnlgar  almanao-makers.  By  Isaac  Biok- 
SB9TAW,  Esq.*'  The  chief  object  of  this  was  to  hold  ap  to  deserved  ridi- 
cule one  John  Partridge,  a  very  celebrated  aJmanac-maker  of  those  times, 
who  pretended  to  predict  the  events  of  each  ensuing  year ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  confidence  the  public  placed  in  his  prognostications.  The  predic- 
tion of  "  Isaac  Bickerstaff,"  relative  to  the  great  astrologer,  is  as  follows  >» 

PARTBIDGK's  DBATH  rOSBTOLD. 

My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will  mention  it,  to  show 
bow  ignorant  those  sottish  pretenders  td  astrology  are  in  their 
own  concerns :  it  relates  to  Partridcfe  the  almanac-maker ;  I  have 
consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rules,  and  find  ho 
will  iniallibly  die  upon  the  29th  of  March  next,  about  eleven  at 
nfeht,  of  a  raging  fever ;  therefore  I  advise  him  to  consider  of  it, 
BM  settle  his  affitirs  in  time. 

This  was  fi)Uowed  up  by  « An  Answer  to  BkkersttJi;"  and  another  pani' 
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pbWt  MOled  «T1ie  AotompUihiiieat  of  the  Fktt  «f  Ml  BeketufTi  Pxedk^- 
tioiii,  being  an  Aoooant  of  the  Deaib  of  Mr.  Partridge,  the  Almn nac-maker, 
upon  the  29th  instant,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honor,"  both  Mrritten  by 
SwiA,  with  his  usual  exquisite  humor.    The  foHowing  is  the  latter  piece : — 

PARTMDOS's  DBATH  RAAUISS. 

My  Losd^ — ^In  obedience  to  your  lordship's  commands,  as  well 
as  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  for  some  days  past  inquired 
oonstantk^  after  Partridge  the  abnanac-roaker,  of  whom  it  was  fore- 
tdd  in  Mr.  Bickerstaflfs  predictions',  published  about  a  month  ago, 
that  he  should  die  the  x9ih  instant  about  eleven  at  night,  of  a 
raging  fever.  I  had  some  sort  of  knowled^^  of  him,  when  I  was 
emi^oyed  in  the  revenue,  because  he  used  every  year  to  present 
me  with  his  ahnanac,  as  he  did  other  gentlemen,  upon  the  score  of 
aome  little  gxatuity  we  gave  him.  I  saw  him  accidentally  once  or 
twice  about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he  began  very 
much  to  droop  and  lan^ish,  though  I  hear  his  friends  did  not 
i|eem  to  apprenend  him  m  any  danger.  About  two  or  three  (lays 
ago  he  grew  ill,  was  conEned  first  to  his  chamber,  and  in  a  few 
mmxa  aAer  to  his  bed,  where  Dr.  Case  and  Mrs.  Kirleus*  Were  sent 
fior  to  visit,  and  to  prescribe  to  him.  Upon  this  intelligence,  I  sent 
thrice  every  day  one  servant  or  other  to  inquire  after  his  health ; 
and  yestenuiy,  about  four  in  the  aflemoon,  word  was  brought  me, 
that  he  was  past  hopes :  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myself  to 
go  and  see  hun,  partly  out  of  commiseration,  and,  I  confess,  partly 
out  of  curiosity.  He  knew  me  very  well,  seemed  surprised  at 
my  condescension,  and  made  me  compliments  upon  it,  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  condition  he  was.  The  people  about  him  said,  he 
had  been  for  some  time  delirious ;  but  when  I  saw  hun,  he  had 
his  understanding  as  well  as  ever  I  knew,  and  spoke  stronsr  and 
hearty,  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  constraint,  ^er  I 
had  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  to  see  him  in  those  melancholy  cii^ 
cumstances,  and  said  some  other  civilities,  suitable  to  the  ocoBatoii» 
I  desired  him  to  tell  me  freely  and  ingenuously,  whether  die  pre- 
dictions Mr.  Bickerstaif  had  published  relating  to  his  death,  nad 
not  too  much  afilected  and  worked  on  his  imagination.  He  con- 
fessed, he  had  often  had  it  in  his  head,  but  never  with  much  ap- 
prehension^  till  about  a  fortnight  before ;  since  which  time  it  had 
the  perpetual  possession  of  nis  mind  and  thoughts,  and  he  did 
verily  believe  was  the  true  natural  cause  of  his  present  distemper: 
for,  said  he,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  and  I  think  I  have  very 
ffood  reasons,  that  Mr.  Bickerstaflfs^oke  alto£:ether  by  guess,  and 
knew  no  more  what  will  happen  this  year,  than  I  did  myself.  I 
told  him  his  discourse  surprised  me ;  and  I  would  be  glad  he  wer^ 
in  a  state  of  health  to  be  able  to  tell  me,  what  reason  ne  had  to  be 
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oanvinced  of  Mr.  l^ckentaff s  ignonunoe.  He  reined,  J  am  a 
poor  ignorant  fellow,  bred  to  a"  mean  tmde,  yet  I  have  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  all  pretences  of  foretellmg  by  astrcdogy  are 
deceits,  for  this  manifest  reason,  because  the  wise  and  the  learned, 
who  can  only  judge  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  science, 
do  all  unanimously  agree  to  laugh  at  and  despise  it ;  and  none  but 
the  poor  ignorant  vulgar  give  it  any  credit,  and  that  only  upon  the 
word  of  such  silly  wretches  as  I  and  my  fellows,  who  can  hardly 
write  or  read.  I  then  asked  him  why  he  had  not  calculated  his 
own  nativity,  to  see  whether  it  agreea  with  BickerstaflTs  predic- 
tion t  At  which  he  shook  his  he»l,  and  said.  Oh !  sir,  this  is  no 
time  for  jesting,  but  for  repenting  those  fooleries,  as  I  do  now  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  By  what  I  can  gather  from  you, 
said  I,  the  observations  and  predictions  you  printed  with  your  al- 
manacs, were  mere  impositions  on  the  people.  He  replied.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  I  should  have  the  less  to  answer  for.  We  have 
a  common  form  for  all  those  things ;  as  to  foretelling  the  weather, 
we  never  meddle  with  that,  but  leave  it  to  the  printer,  who  takes 
it  out  of  any  old  almanac,  as  he  thinks  fit ;  the  rest  was  my  own 
invention  to  make  my  almanac  sell,  having  a  wife  to  maintain,  and 
no  other  way  to  get  my  bread ;  for  mending  old  shoes  is  a  poor 
livelihood ;  and  (added  he,  sighing)  I  wish  I  may  not  have  done 
more  mischief  by  my  physic  than  my  astrology ;  though  I  had 
some  good  receipts  from  my  grandmotner,  and  my  own  compoa- 
tions  were  such,  as  I  thought,  could  at  least  do  no  hurt. 

I  had  some  other  discourse  with  him,  which  now  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  ;  and  I  fear  I  have  abready  tired  your  lordship.  I  shall 
only  add  one  circumstance,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  declared  hinn 
self  a  nonconformist,  and  had  a  fimatic  preacher  to  be  his  spiritual 
guide.  After  half  an  hour's  conversation  I  took  m^r  leave,  being 
almost  stifled  by  the  closeness  of  the  room.  I  hnarined  he  could 
not  bold  out  long,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  a  little  cofiee-house 
hard  by,  leaving  a  servant  at  the  house  with  orders  to  come  im- 
medktely,  and  tell  me,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  minute  when  P^ 
tridge  should  expire,  which  was  not  above  two  hours  after ;  when, 
looking  upon  my  watch,  I  found  it  to  be  above  five  minutes  after 
•even :  by  which  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bickerstafif  was  mistaken  al- 
most four  hours  in  his  calculation.  In  the  other  circumstances  he 
was  exact  enough.  But  whether  he  hath  not  been  the  cause  of 
this  poor  man*8  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may  be  very  rea- 
sonably disputed.  However,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  matter  is 
odd  enough,  whether  we  should  endeavor  to  account  for  it  by 
chance,  or  the  effect  of  ima|rination  2  for  my  own  part,  thongh  I 
believe  no  man  hath  less  fkith  in  these  matters,  yet  I  shall  wait 
with  some  impatience,  and  not  without  some  expectation,  the  ful- 
filling of  Mr.  Bick^rstaflfs  second  prediction,  that  the  Cardinal  de 
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Noftffles  is  to  die  upon  the  ftmnii  rf  Aptfl,  and  if  tint  ihonld  lie 
rerified  as  exactly  as  this  of  poor  Partridge,  I  must  own  I  should 
be  wholly  surprised,  and  at  a  loss,  and  should  infallibly  expect  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  rest. 

It  18  flmn«i'ig  to  think  what  a  large  number  of  persons  at  the  time  actually 
belieyed  die  accomplishment  had  taken  place  in  all  respects  according  to  the 
relation.  The  wits  of  &e  time,  too,  among  whom  were  Steele  and  Addison, 
supported  Swift,  and  uniibrmly  aflnoed  that  Partridge  had  died  on  die  da/ 
and  boor  predicted.  The  distress  and  yemtioa  of  Pfeuiridge  himself  wew 
bafoad  all  maasiice  ridiciilottB,  and  he  absolutely  had  the  folly  to  inaert  the 
Miowing  ad^eitisement  at  the  close  of  his  next  year's  abnanao: — 

(*  Whmas  it  has  been  industriously  given  out  by  Isaac  l^kerstafi;  Esq^  and 
othecs,  to  preyent  the  sale  of  this  year's  almanac,  that  John  Partridge  is  dead: 
this  may  injbrm  all  his  loving  countrymen,  that  he  is  still  living,  in  hesMi ; 
and  diey  ate  knaves  that  reported  it  otherwise."  > 

The  most  interesting  aooocm^  however,  of  the  singalarly  eonodo  eonseqasnoM 
^tfds  predictidn  wu  drawn  op  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Taldeo,  Mr.  Pkirtridge's  Beigb> 
bor,  of  wboB,  as  ooiineoted  with  diis  humorous  afait^  I  will  give  a  ahort  ao> 
•oont,  SQCoeeding  Swift,  Ibough  it  be  not  in  exact  chsonologioal  order. 

Though  Swift  wrote  much  that  ranks  tuuler  poetry,  yet  he  had  nope  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  poet — ^nothing  of  the  sublime  or  the  tender;  nothings 
in  short,  that  reaches  or  affects  the  heart  ^  It  could  aoaroeiy  be  expected,* 
flays  a  cridc,  "  diat  an  irreligiotn  divine,  A  heartless  poBtieian,  and  a  selilsb 
kftetf  could  possess  die  elements  of  true  poetry;  abd,  dierefore.  Swift  majb^ 
eonaidered  rather  as  a  rhymer  than  a  poet"  This  is  true;  as  he  himself  saji 
ia  Ibe  «  Vertea  <m  his  own  Beadi:" 

•*Tte  Dmb  i#M  telMia  la  Ui  tiaMk 
And  fettd  ft  kted  of  kMMk  at  rtiyiM  ** 

Tli&s  «la*ck*'  he  had  hi  a  very  eminent  degree — the  « knaok"  ci  writiBg 
eiays  Aatntal  ihymes— of  using  just  the  very  M^ords  in  verse  that  any  one 
tmuid  seleat  as  die  best  in  prose.    In  proof  of  which,  take  die  following  se- 

BAUCn  AND  PHILBMON. 

In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells, 
The  sainu  would  often  leave  their  cells, 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people's  hospitality. 

It  happened  on  a  winter  night. 
As  authors  of  die  legend  write. 
Two  brother^ermits,  saints  by  trade. 
Taking  their  tout  in  masquerade, 
Disguswd  in  tattered  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain 
They  begg*d  from  door  to  door  in  vain ; 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win, 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  woiul  state, 
Treated  at  this  tmgodly  rate, 

1  Draka*!  Eamju,  vaL  I.  p.  M» 


Having  thioagh  all  &e  iriUa^  IMte'd^ 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last  1 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  jre'maB, 
Caird  in  the  neighborhood  Philemon; 
Who  kindly  did  these  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night ; 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire ; 
While  he  from  out  the  chinmey  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
And  freely  from  the  ikttest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  IHed ; 
Then  stepp'd  aside  to  fbtoh  them  drink, 
Jlll*d  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink, 
And  saw  it  fiiirly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  is  wdnderftd)  they  ibimd 
Twas  still  replenishkl  to  the  top^ 
As  if  they  ne*er  had  toudi'd  a  dia^ 
The  good  old  couple  were  imaiwid, 
And  often  on  each  odier  gased ; 
For  bodi  wen  ftightea'd  to  the  bean, 
And  just  began  to  ory,— What  ar*tl 
Then  softly  turned  aside  fo  view 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pilgrims^  soon  aware  cn% 
Told  them  their  calling  and  their  errand : 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  aftaid. 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours : 
But  for  that  pack  of  oburllsb  boors, 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christifta  groand, 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drowned ; 
Whilst  yon  shall  see  your  cottage  rise, 
And  grow  a  church  beibre  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fikir  and  soft 
The  roof  began  to  mount  tdoti ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter ; 
The  heavy  wall  climbed  slowly  after. 

The  chimney  wid6n*d,  and  grew  higher } 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  flutened  to  a  joi€^ 
But  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  ht  below : 
In  vain ;  ft)r  a  superior  fyto^ 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  oourae : 
Boom'd  ever  in  suspense  to  dweU, 
Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  beli 

A  wooden  Jack,  which  had  abnoiC 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels, 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels ; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  mero) 
The  number  made  the  tselkm  slowav  * 
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The  flier,  though  H  hftd  leaden  leet, 

Turned  round  so  qiuok,  700  loeioe ooald  tee  't; 

But,  slackened  by  some  secret  power, 

Now  hardlf  mores  an  inch  an  hour. 

The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied, 

Had  nerer  left  each  o^er^s  aide : 

The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown, 

The  jack  woold  not  be  left  alone ; 

But,  up  against  the  steeple  rear'd, 

BeoEune  a  clodc,  and  still  adhered ; 

And  still  its  knre  to  household  cares, 

By  a  shrill  Toice  at  noon,  declares ; 

Warning  tbe  oook-nudd  not  to  bom 

That  roast-meat  which  it  cannot  torn. 

The  groanin^^chair  began  to  omwl, 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  atoft  in  public  Tiew, 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  Idgh,  and  made  a  glittering  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall, 
Of  Joan  of  Fiance,  and  Ene^ish  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seemed  to  look  abundance  better. 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And,  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tdbe.^ 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load^ 
Such  as  our  anoeetois  did  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  by  such  feats  as  these 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees. 
The  hennits  then  desired  their  host 
To  ask  t<a  what  he  fencied  most 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while, 
Retum'd  them  thanks  in  homely  style: 
Then  said.  My  bouse  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine ; 
Fm  old,  and  flun  would  Hve  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  jMma,  if  you  please. 

He  spoke,  and  presently  he  ieels 
His  graadev^s  coat  All  down  his  heels; 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  a  pudding-sleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue; 
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But,  being  old,  eoatiDiied  just 
As  threod-baie,  and  &8  full  of  dust 
His  talk  was  now  of  titht$  and  dua: 
He  smoked  his  pipe,  and  read  the  news; 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 
Yamp'd  in  the  preface  and  the  text ; 
At  christenings  well  oould  act  his  part, 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart ; 
Against  diuenten  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  ibr  right  dxome; 
Found  his  bead  fili'd  with  many  a  sjrstem: 
But  classic  authorsf— he  ne^er  miss'd  *em. 

Thus  ha;Tiiig  fturinsh'd  up  a  parson, 
Dame  Baneis  nooct  they  piay'd  their  fiurce  on* 
Instead  ci  homespun  ooUS)  were  seen 
Good  pinnecft  edged  with  ceiberUm; 
Her  petticoat,  transform'd  apace, 
Became  black  satin  £k>unced  widi  laoe. 
Plain  Gcody  would  no  longer  down: 
Twaa  Madtmt  in  her  gsognm  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise. 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes, 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim; 
And  she  admired  as  mnoh  at  him. 

Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  this  man  and  wife ; 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last. 
Discoursing  o*er  old  stories  past, 
They  went  by  dumse,  amidst  their  talk, 
To  the  churchyard,  to  take  a  walk; 
When  Bauds  hastily  oried  out, 
My  dear,  I  see  your  finrehead  sproutl 
Sprout!  quoth  the  man;  what^s  this  you  tell  us! 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous  1 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  ibel  it  true; 
And  really  yours  is  budding  toO'*- 
Nay^— now  I  oaanot  stir  my  foot ; 
It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root. 

Description  would  but  tire  my  muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  tum'd  to  ytuM. 

Old  Goodman  Dobeon  of  the  green 
Remembers  he  the  trees  1ms  seen ; 
He'll  talk  of  them  fiem  noon  till  iiight. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sight: 
On  Sundays,  after  evening^pmyer, 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yea, 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon^  grew ; 
Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town, 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which  'tis  hard  to  be  believed 
How  nmch  the  other  tree  was  grieved, 
€hrew  serubbed,  died  a^top)  was  stunted; 
-*  '   SdllMMacrpaiiQnstBhVdaBdbiKiitiu 
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THOMAS  YALDEN.    1671— X736. 

Tbomai  Taldxh  was  bom  in  the  city  of  lilxeter,  in  1671,  and  in  1690  was 
admitted  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  His  first  public  appearance  as  a  poet 
was  in  an  ifOde  to  Si  Cecilia's  Da^,^  published  in  1693,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  seTeral  other  poems.  Having  entered  the  ministry,  he  succeeded  At- 
leibiiry,  in  1698,  as  lecturer  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  and  in  1707  loccitad  tht 
degree  of  Doolor  of  Divinity.  Having  received  various  prefenneots  in  die 
ohojoh,  he  died  July  16,  1736;  having  lo  the  end  of  his  liie,  as  Dr.  Johaaoa 
lemarics,  <*  retained  die  friendship  and  ftoqaonted  the  oonvQrBation  of  a  very 
Aumerons  and  splendid  set  of  aoqvsdntaaoes.'* 

Yalden's  poetry  may  be  ibmul  in  die  collections  of  Johnson  and  Chalmers, 
bat  it  has  very  Utile  merif .  As  a  proee  writer,  however,  he  has  great  humor, 
being  the  author  of  the  paper  entitled  •*6qtiira  Biakentaff  detected ;  or  the 
Astiologioal  Impoator  ooin^oted,  by  Jehn  Plurtridge,  Stodent  in  Phyrio  and 
Asciology,"  which  he  drew  np  on  Paxlndge's  applioation,  and  which  that  pei^ 
ion  is  said  to  have  primed  and  published  without  peroeiviag  the  joke. 

JOKif  PAimn»oi*s  ^Kwrnnam, 

It  is  hard,  my  dear  countrymen  of  these  united  nations,  it  is 
very  hard,  that  a  Briton  horn,  a  protestant  astrologer,  a  man  of 
revolution  principles,  an  assertor  of  the  liherty  and  property  of  the 
people,  should  cry  out  in  vain  for  justice  against  a  Frenchman,  a 
papist,  and  an  ilhterate  pretender  to  science,  that  would  blast  my 
reputation,  most  ^humanly  bury  me  alive,  and  defiraud  my  native 
country  of  those  services,  which,  in  my  double  capacity,  I  daily 
offer  the  public. 

It  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1707,  when  an  impu- 
dent pamphlet  crept  into  the  world,  intituled.  Predictions,  etc.,  by 
Isaac  BickerstaS)  Es(^.  Amongst  the  many  arrogant  assertions 
laid  down  by  that  lymg  spirit  of  divination,  he  was  pleased  to 
pitch  on  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  myself,  among  many  other 
eminent  and  illustrious  persons  that  were  to  die  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  peremptorily  fixes  the  month,  day, 
and  hour  of  our  deaths.  This,  I  think,  is  sporting  with  great  men, 
and  public  spirits,  to  the  scandal  of  religi(»i  and  reproach  of 
power ;  and  if  sovereign  princes  and  astrologers  must  make  diver- 
sion for  the  vulgar ^why  then  farewell,  say  I,  to  all  govern- 
ments, ecclesiastical  and  civil.  But,  I  thank  my  better  stars,  I 
am  alive  to  confront  this  false  and  audacious  predictor,  and  to 
make  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a  man  of  science  and 
resentment :  and  I  shall  here  present  the  public  with  a  faithful 
narrative  of  the  ungenerous  treatment  and  hard. usage  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  virulent  papers  and  malicious  practices  of  this 
pretended  astrologer. 

The  528th  of  March*  a.  d.  1706,  being  the  ni^ht  this  shank- 
prophet  had  so  impudently  fixed  for  my  last,  which  made  little 
mipressicm  on  myself;  but  I  caimot  answer  for  my  whole  &siily« 


lor  my  wife,  with  a  ooncem  more  than  tistial,  pi^vailed  on  me  t6 
take  somewhat  to  sweat  for  a  cold,  and  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine,  to  go  to  bed.  The  maid,  as  she  was  wanning  my  oedt 
with  a  curiosity  natural  to  young  wenches,  runs  to  the  window^ 
and  asks  of  one  passing  the  street,  whom  the  bell  tdled  for  ?  Dr. 
Bntadge,  says  he,  the  ftimous  ahnanac-maker,  who  died  suddenly 
^is  evening  t  the  poor  girl,  provoked,  to4d  him,  he  Hed  like  a 
rascal;  the  other  very  sedately  replied,  the  sexton  had  so  in- 
farmed  him,  and  if  fklse,  he  was  to  blame  for  imposing  upon  a 
stranger.  She  asked  a  second,  and  a  third,  as  they  passed,  and 
every  one  was  in  the  same  tone.  Now,  I  do  not  say  these  are 
accompiioes  to  a  certain  astrological  'squire,  and  that  one  Kcket^ 
alai*  Blight  be  sauntering  thereabouts ;  because  I  will  assert  no 
tlBiig  here  but  what  I  dare  attest,  for  pkin  matter  of  fact.  M;^ 
w^  at  this,  fell  into  a  vident  disorder ;  and  I  must  own  I  was  a 
Jktle  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accident.  In  the  mean 
lime  one  knocks  at  my  door ;  Betty  runs  down,  and  opening,  finds 
a  sober  grave  person,  who  modestly  inquires,  if  this  was  Dr.  Par- 
tridge's T  She  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city  patient  that  came 
at  that  time  for  privacy,  shows  him  into  the  dining-room.  As 
soon  as  I  could  compose  myself,  I  went  to  him,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  my  gentleman  mounted  on  a  table  with  a  two*foot  rule  in 
i&is  hand,  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking  the  dimensions  of  the 
loan.  **Pray,  sir,"  says  I,  "  not  to  interrupt  you,  have  you  any 
business  with  m©  T"  "  Only,  sir,"  replies  he,  «*  order  the  girl  to 
bring  me  a  better  light,  for  this  is  but  a  very  dim  one.**  "  Sir,'* 
lays  I,  •*  my  name  is  Partridge.**  **  Oh !  the  doctor*s  brother,  be* 
fike,**  cries  he ;  "  the  stair-case,  I  believe,  and  these  two  apart«> 
ments  hung  in  close  mourning,  will  be  sufficient,  and  only  a  strip 
of  bays  rouiwl  the  other  rooms.  The  doctor  must  needs  die  rich, 
he  had  great  det^ings  in  his  way  for  many  years :  if  he  had  no 
lamily-coat,  you  had  as  good  use  the  escutcheons  of  the  company; 
they  are  as  showish,  and  will  look  as  magnificent,  as  if  he  was 
descended  from  the  blood-royal.*'  With  that  I  assumed  a  greater 
air  of  authority,  and  demanded  who  employed  him,  or  how  he 
eame  there  ?  "  Why,  I  was  sent,  sir,  by  the  company  of  under- 
takei^"  says  he,  "  and  they  were  employed  by  the  honest  gen- 
tleman, who  is  executor  to  the  good  doctor  departed :  and  our 
nooally  porter,  I  believe,  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the  black  cloth 
and  sconces,  or  he  had  been  here,  and  we  might  have  been  tack- 
ing up  by  this  time."  "  Sir,*'  says  I,  "  pmy  be  advised  by  a 
friend,  and  make  the  best  of  your  speed  out  of  my  doors,  for  I 
bear  my  wife's  voice,  (which,  by  the  by,  is  pretty  distinguishable,) 
maii  \n  that  comer  of  the  room  stands  a  good  cudgel,  which  some- 
hody  baa  felt  before  now ;  if  that  light  in  her  hands,  and  she  know 
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the  baslness  you  come  about,  without  consulting  tlie  starsy  I  cut 
assure  you  it  will  be  employed  very  much  to  the  detrimeot  of 
your  person."  ••  Sir,"  cries  he,  bowing  with  great  civility,  **  I 
perceive  extreme  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  doctor  disorders  you  a 
little  at  present,  but  early  in  the  morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with 
all  necessary  materials."  Now  I  mention  no  Mr.  Bickerstaff;  nor 
do  I  say  that  a  certain  star-gazing  ^squire  has  been  playing  my 
ezecutOT  before  his  time ;  but  I  leave  the  world  to  ludge,  and  he 
that  puts  things  and  things  fairly  tc^ther,  will  not  be  much  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Well,  once  more  I  got  my  doors  closed,  and  prepared  for  bed« 
in  hopes  of  a  httle  repose  after  so  many  ruffling  adventures;  just 
as  I  was  putting  out  my  light  in  order  to  it,  another  bounces  aa 
hard  as  he  can  knock ;  I  open  the  window,  and  ask  who  is  there, 
and  what  he  wants  ?  *«  I  am  Ned  the  sexton,"  repUes  he,  ^and  come 
to  know  whether  the  doctor  left  any  orders  for  a  funeral  sermon, 
and  where  he  is  to  be  kid,  and  whether  his  grave  is  to  be  plain 
or  bricked?"     "Why,  sirrah,"  says  I,  **you  know  me  wdl 
enough ;  you  know  I  am  not  dead,  and  how  dare  you  affiront  me 
after  this  manner?"    ** Alack-a-day,  sir,"    replies  the  feUow, 
**why  it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  knows  you  are  dead; 
why,  there  is  Mr.  White  the  joiner,  is  but  fitting  screws  to  your 
coffin,  he  will  be  here  with  it  in  an  instant ;  he  was  afraid  yo« 
would  have  wanted  it  before  this  time."     "  Sirrah,  sirrah,"  says 
I,  "  you  shall  know  to-morrow  to  your  cost,  that  I  am  alive,  and 
alive  like  to  be."     "  Why,  it  is  strange,  sir,"  says  he,  *«  you 
should  make  such  a  secret  of  your  death  to  us  that  are  your 
neighbors ;  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  design  to  defraud  the  church 
of  its  dues ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  for  one  that  has  lived  so  long  by 
the  heavens,  that  is  unhandsomely  done."    "  Hist,  hist,"  says 
another  rogue  that  stood  by  him ;  "  away,  doctor,  into  your  flannd 
cear  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  here  is  a  whole  pack  of  dismals  com* 
mg  to  you  with  their  black  equipage,  and  now  indecent  will  it 
look  for  you  to  stand  frightening  folks  at  your  window,  when  you 
should  have  been  in  your  coffin  these  three  hours  ?"     In  shoit, 
what  with  undertakers,  embaUners,  joiners,  sextons,  and  tout 
vile  elegy-hawkers  upon  a  late  practitioner  in  physic  aifd  as- 
trology, I  got  not  one  wink  of  sleep  that  night,  nor  scarce  a 
moment's  rest  ever  since.     Now  I  doubt  not,  but  this  viUanoua 
*squire  has  the  impudence  to  assert  that  these  are  entirely  stran- 
gers to  him ;  he,  good  man,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
honest  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  I  warrant  you,  is  more  a  man  of  honor 
than  to  be  an  accomplice  with  a  pack  of  rascals,  that  walk  tka 
streets  on  nights,  and  disturb  good  people  in  their  beds ;  but  1m 
*s  out,  if  be  thinks  the  whole  world  is  blind ;  for  there  is  one  John 


Partridge  can  atnefl  a  knare  as  iar  aa  Grab  street,— ^hoQgh  he 
lies  in  the  most  exalted  garret,  and  writes  himself  'squire  :-*^hat 
I  will  keep  my  temper,  and  proceed  in  the  narration* 

I  could  not  stir  out  of  doors  for  the  space  of  three  months  aflei 
this,  but  presently  one  comes  up  to  me  in  the  street ;  **  Mr.  Parw 
tridge,  that  coffin  you  was  last  buried  in  I  have  not  been  yet  paid 
for."  "  Doctor,"  cries  another  dog,  "  how  do  you  think  people 
ean  live  by  making  of  graves  for  nothing  ?  next  time  you  die,  you 
may  even  toll  out  the  bell  yourself,  for  Ned."  A  third  rogue  tips 
me  by  the  elbow,  and  wonders  how  I  have  the  conscience  to  sneak 
abroad  without  paying  my  funeral  expenses*  **  Bless  me  1"  says 
one,  "  I  durst  have  sworn  that  was  honest  Dr.  Partridcfe,  my  old 
friend ;  but  poor  man,  he  is  gone,"  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  aays 
another,  **  you  look  so  like  my  old  acquaintance  that  I  used  t6 
consult  on  some  private  occasions ;  but,  alack,  he  is  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh."  "  Look,  look,  look,"  cries  a  third,  after  a  competent 
space  of  staring  at  me,  "would  not  one  think  our  neighbor  the  al- 
manac-maker was  crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  the  other  peep  at 
the  stars  in  this  world,  and  show  how  much  he  is  Improved  in 
ibrtune-telling  by  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  other  T" 

Nay,  the  very  reader  of  our  parish,  a  good,  sober,  discreet  pef- 
«on,  has  sent  two  or  three  times  for  me  to  come  and  be  buried 
decently,  or  send  him  sufficient  reasons  to  the  contrary,  or,  if  I 
liave  been  interred  in  any  other  parish,  to  produce  my  certificate, 
as  the  act  requires.  My  poor  wife  is  almost  run  distracted  with 
.'being  called  widow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it  is  &]se ;  and 
once  a  term  she  is  cited  into  the  court  to  take  out  letters  of  ad« 
ministration.  But  the  greatest  grievance  is,  a  paltry  quack,  that 
takes  up  my  calling  just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  printed  direo 
tions  with  In.  B.  ly"  says,  he  lives  in  the  house  of  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  John  Partridge,  an  eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physic^ 
and  astrology. 

But  to  show  how  far  the  wicked  spirit  of  envy,  malice,  and  re- 
)lentment  can  hurry  some  men,  my  nameless  old  persecutor  had  pro- 
vided me  a  monument  at  the  stone-cutters,  and  would  have  erected 
it  in  the  parish  church;  and  this  piece  of  notorious  and  expensive 
rillany  had  actually  succeeded,  if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  in- 
terest with  the  vestry,  where  it  was  carried  at  last  but  by  two 
voices,  that  I  am  alive.  That  stratagem  faiUng,  out  comes  a  long 
sable  elegy,  bedecked  with  hour-glasses,  mattocks,  sculls,  spades, 
and  skeletons,  with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  written  to  abuse  me, 
and  my  profession,  as  if  I  had  been  under  ground  these  twenty  years. 

And,  after  such  barbarous  treatment  as  this,  can  the  world 
blame  me,  when  I  ask  what  is  become  of  the  freedom  of  an  Eng- 
lishman ?  and  where  is  the  liberty  and  property  that  my  old  glo- 
rious friend  came  over  to  assert?  We  have  driven  popery  out  of 


MR.  [aBOftOB  if. 

fte  iuitk»,  atid  sent  skreiy  to  fbrei^  climes.  T!ie  arts  only  re- 
main in  bondage,  ^vehen  a  man  of  science  and  character  shall  be 
openly  insulted  in  the  midst  of  the  many  useful  services  he  is 
daily  paying  the  public.  Was  it  ever  heard,  even  in  Turkey  oar 
Algiers,  that  a  state-astrologer  was  bantered  out  of  his  life  by  an 
ignorant  impostor,  or  bawled  out  of  the  world  by  a  pack  c^  villa- 
Bous,  deep-mouthed  hawkers?  Though  I  print  amianacs,  and 
puUish  adveitisements ;  though  I  produce  certificates  under  the 
ministers  and  churchwardens'  hands  that  I  am  alive,  and  attest 
the  same  on  oath  at  quarter-sessions,  out  comes  a  full  and  true  re- 
lation of  the  death  and  interment  of  John  Partridge ;  truth  is  borne 
down,  attestations  neglected,  the  testimony  of  sober  persons  de- 
spised, and  a  man  is  looked  upon  by  his  neighbors  as  if  he  had 
been  seven  years  dead,  and  is  buried  alive  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance. 


ALEXANDER  POPR     1688—1744. 


Tus  great  pottt,  « to  whom,"  my  Warton, «  Eng lish  pooQr  and  the  EnglSah 
lasgaage  ace  everlastingljr  indebted,"  waa  born  inLoDdoii,oii  the  22d  of  Majr, 
1688.  His  fioher  was  a  linen-diaper,  who  bad  acquired  a  nonnklnwfchlf)  Ibr- 
lone  by  trade.  Being  of  a  feeble  franoe  and  delicate  coostitutiQn,  haa  eadj 
education  was  chiefly  domestic.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  having  made  eoi^ 
•iderable  progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  resolved  to  pursue 
hif  own  plan  of  study ;  and  his  reading,  of  which  he  was  excessively  Ibiid, 
beoanie  uncommonly  extensive  and  various.  At  a  very  early  period  he  maiii* 
£Mldd  the  greatest  fomlness  for  poetry:  as  he  says  of  himself 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers  came. 
This  taste  was  in  a  measure  formed  fVom  the  perusal  of  0gilby*8  Homer, 
when  only  ten  years  of  age.  Before  he  was  twelve,  he  wrote  his  «  Ode  on 
Solitude,"  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  sentiment  it  exhibits,  and  ibr  that 
delicacy  of  language  and  harmony  of  versification,  fbr  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  eminent  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  wrote  his  "Pastorals,"  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  which  consists  in  tlieir  correct  and  musical  versification,  with  a 
preliminary  « Discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,"  « which,"  says  Warton,  « is  a 
more  extraordinary  production  than  the  Pastorals  that  ibllow  it.^*  At  the  age 
of  e^hteen  he  produced  the  *<  Messiah,"  a  sacred  eclogue  in  imitation  <tf  Tir» 
gil's  « PoUio."  In  1709,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
flnisbed  hb  •*  Essay  on  Criticism." 

In  1712  he  published  that  remarkable  heroi-comic  poem,  "The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  in  which  he  has  exhibited,  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  pictductiaa^ 
the  highest  faculty  of  the  poot^ — the  creative.^   To  this  suooeeded  ^'TkoT^ 

1  "The  poet's  eye,  in  a  One  frangy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  beaveo  to  «Mih,  from  earth  to  heavep; 

And,  as  luMKinaUon  bodies  forth 

The  fbrms  of  things  nnknoivn,  the  poet's  pen 

Tnma  then  to  shapes,  aiid  gives  to  airy  nothing 

▲  iMSl  MbttaUoQ  aad  a  name." 

'^'  "ir 1    -.  '^T  tiiiBiff 


pl#  cC  fame;' in  ivltatkm  orChaaott's  «  HouM  of  IIm^ 
m.looo4e0criptlve  poem,  and  «  KloiM  to  Abelard,"  the  most  popular,  perhaps, 
of  any  of  his  productions.  But  all  these  poems,  together  with  his  Satires  and 
Episdea,  added  but  rery  little  to  his  fortune.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
twamj-five,  he  issued  proposals  for  die  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  by  sobeerip* 
tioik  Hi*  work  was  aocompUshed  in  five  years,  and  while  ih»  profits  were 
wob  aa  to  gmtiiir  his  utaost  ezpectatians,!  the  gssat  and  signal  merits  of  tbe 
fwislatkin  leoetved  the  warmest  eulogitons  from  the  fiienry  world.  In  a  f&w 
years  aAer,  in  coijnnction  withFentan  and  Broome^ be  translated  theOdjrssey. 

The  £uaae  whioh  Pope  acquired  by  these  writings  drew  upon  him  the 
attacks  of  the  envious  ;*  and  a  host  of  critics,  individually  insignificant,  bat 
troublesome  from  dieir  numbers,  continued  to  annoy  him.  To  retaliate,  he 
pobHshed,  in  1728, »  The  Dunoiad,"  a  work  «*  which  fbll  among  his  opponents 
Mke  aa  eztann&nBting  thundsfbolt*'  Bat  while  it  has  displayed  the  temperai^ 
ttdnt^  4ie  ambst  io  ao.Toity  enviable  lights  it  has  perpeniated  the  ■Maaoiy 
of  raangr  worthisss  scribblersi  who  otherwise  would  have  sunk  into  obUivisn. 
In  1733  he  published  his  celebrated  didactic  poem,  the  **  Essay  on  Man.*'  No 
sooner  did  it  appear  than  it  was  assailed  by  his  enemies,  and  others,  on  the 
ground  that  it  vns  foil  of  skeptical  or  infidel  tendencies.  From  this  charge 
it  was  ably  defended  by  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton,  and  has  since  been  most 
trinmphandy  vindicated  in  the  prelinunaiy  discourse  of  Mr.  Bosooe.*  Afier 
the  publication  of  the  **  Essay  on  Man"  he  continued  to  compose  occasional 
pieoea,  and  plannad  many  admirable  works :  among  tfie  latter  was  «  A  His- 
toiy  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  English  Poetry."  But  he  never  Kved  to  enter 
vpoo  the  work,  for  an  astfamade  affection,  to  which  he  had  kmg  been  subject, 
tMmiiiated,  in  1744,  in  a  dressy  of  the  ohest,  and  he  expired  on  die  30th  of 
Jttsy  of  that  year.** 

«  What  rank,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  ■  should  be  assigned  to  Pbpe  in  a  olassifioa- 
ikm  of  our  English  poets,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  inquiry.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  by  fkr  the  greater  part  of  his  original  productions  consists  of  ethic 
and  satiric  poetry;  and  by  those  who  estimate  mere  moral  sentiment,  or  the 
exposure,  in  splendid  versification,  of  iashionable  vice  or  folly,  as  the  highest 
province  of  the  art,  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  bards.  !£,  however, 
sublimity,  imagination,  and  pathos  be,  as  they  assuredly  are,  the  noblest  efibrts 
of  the  creative  powers,  and  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  Pope  will  be 
found  to  have  had  some  superiors,  and  several  rivals.  With  Spenser,  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Milton,  he  cannot,  in  those  essential  qualides,  enter  into  competi- 
tion I  and  when  compared  with  Dryden,  Young,  and  Thomson,  the  mind  hesi- 
tates in  the  allotment  of  superiority."* 


1  Bs  dcand  tte  raai  of  Art  ttaomsad  ttew  hnadrtS  aad  twMty  1 

S  «WnSa  1m  srwi,  sad  aasnr  to  Mtr^^nw;  b«t  who  to  sbls  to  Hoai  bt*ro  aarrf^^wnPto 

s  iM  BooeocTa  odttton  of  Fopo,  M  Toto.  London,  one  or  tlM  cboloeat  eoatxibatlau  to  1 
tan  oC  tto  yreaoat  eontnrj.  Bead,  atoo,  ttaot  desuit  and  Interorttnt  ptoeo  of  e 
•^EaMy  on  the  Oentna  and  WrUlnga  of  Pope,"  a  work  of  whidiic  baa  boon  JnaUy  Mid  tkat,  **Imw 
•vw  oftoi  pernaed.  tt  aflbrda  ftMh  dOUBbt,  and  niay  bo  ooncldered  aa  ono  of  tlia  book*  beat  ndapio* 
«^«uNS«loiro  Of  Mttatnte.'* 
«  to  parson,  Vopo  wsa  abort  aad  defbrmod,  of  great  weaknoM  and  ddloaey  ofbody,  and  hair' 
h  B*^  ■■ibml  tnm  m  beattb.  Wbrton  remark^  ttet  **hl8  bodily  aako  wm  of  mo  to  htoi  as 
tbaMIMnat  paaan*  tgom  Lord  Baoon'a  Baaaya:  "It  to  good  Io  iwHiir  d*« 
/  aot  M  a  alg%  wMaa  to  Mora  daealtabia:  but  aa  a  eanai^  wbkjii  aaldom  MMh  or  aw  «»rt« 
irfcoooaf  or  iMfti  anj  ftilnff  lliffit  tn  bli  imnnn  tTwt  rifffh  Inrtnirt  OTnTrriTi  *^*V  "'^  *  I  I '  *■"  T^ 
H  Btaaatf  to  raaona  aad  Adhrsr  btaaaatf  fkote  aoora.** 
'  Bui  III  rliafiiTli  "Wainnti  nf  l!ii  Tiitfnn  — -— ^^■>-*'-^  ^m.^n  a  i  a«  m« 
■  oTBieaaos^odltton. 


4IA  9<afn.  :[«Kuie*  o; 

-  Wn*M,  in  dM  dMUoaiioii  of  bw  eleguit  «EMiqr  oo  iIm  WritiBBt  tti4  Q#i 
oiiis  of  I^)p«,**  after  making  ibor  elaiset  of  tfa«  varion  Etaglish  poets,  r^^ 
*<In  whidiof  these  clasies  Pbpe  deflerret  to  be  placed,  the  MlowiBg  work  k 
imended  to  determine ;"  and  he  closes  his  second  tolmne,  thus :  «  Where,  them 
aoeordinf  to  the  question  proposed  at  die  beginning  of  tfiis  Essajr,  shall  we 
josttf  be  andiorized  to  place  onr  admired  Pope  t  Not,  assatedly,  in  die  same 
rank  with  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  MiltDn;  howerer  jusdy  we  may  apptamd 
the  *£k)isa,'  and  the  'Rape  of  the  Look;'  but,  ooosideriBg  die  correotaesi^ 
elegance,  and  otilitfof  his  works,  the  wei^^t  of  sentiment,  and  die  knowledge, 
of  man  they  contain,  we  maf  TeMiire  to  assign  him  a  plaoe  next  to  Mihon, 
and  just  abore  Dryden.^  The  preftrence  here  gired  to  Pope,  abore  other 
modem  English  poets,  it  mast  be  remeBnbered,is  Ibunded  oo  the  eaBoeUeneies 
of  his  works  in  gtmnU,  and  iakm  aUfffttigr;  Ibr  there  ate  parts  and  passages 
in  other  modem  anthers,  hi  Young  and  in  TWmmok,  Ibr  instanna^  equal  te 
any  of  Pope ;  and  he  has  wtitteft  noddag  kk  a  stndn  m  ttidf  aiMhtie  aa  tbm 
•Aud'of  Gray."* 

mcssiAH. 
ji  Saartd  Edogm,  m  iantatioit  af  FtrgiTs  PaOis^ 

Ye  n]rrophs  of  Solymal^  begin  Ae  song: 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus'  and  the  Aonian  maids,* 
Delight  no  more— O  Thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  widi  fire  1 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  1 
From  Jesse's  root^  behold  a  branch  arise. 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies: 
The  Ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descend  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens!*  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower ! 
The  sick*  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  orunes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fVauds  shall  flul ; 
Returning  Justice**  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white^Tobed  Innocence  from  heaven  deeoetid. 

1  lb  anna  ant  to  UMit  flnt  du%  whlob  ladiiAM  SpWMi;  Sliywp«H%  aaA  MBtea,  auilaf  ttaM 
ta  ft  «braiologloal  order,  nd  Mite  tkB  otSw  ortMr  Mtaa^ 
t  S  AM  wiat  ku  ks  wrfttiB  ovMllB  Om  "BUtyt"  or  tte  "PropreM  «r  VMsy,"  of  Orar  t 

S  FnDk>Wft*ftBoii«ateiMtortath»UiMofAafi»txu,ftndoeld>naadiMCoiil]rMftfUMrft^k«^ 
»fMhMlorirtt«raftadtkotM  ftiti.  VlrsUftddraMadtoKlaikl*t>aithJtelogM«tfttliM(B.C.SS} 
WiMi  A^rwlM  ftad  ABtoay  hod  ratUtod  ft  toagw  of  paooe,  and  Umh,  ••  R  wos  tteatht,  oaMMtekoi 
«kBtCMi«i«UtyorUM«mplre,MliiUM  timet  of  the**8Qldeii  •ffe."  In  tkli  Botogtw  Ylfia  to  bm* 
Sinowit  to  tho  frolM  of  ycooa^  and  In  »a«|M  of  hto  SgurM  and  lAiiiiwiiwn  la  tbo«|M  to  tavo  ta*- 
tated  tbe  prophedea  of  Iialab,  whlgh,  probably,  ho  bad  read  In  the  Qrartt  SiHaastwt  —thowowa 
tMaaai]rboaarafardaVlrifl.Boaeoe«ea  remarks  of  tlile  prod«etla«  of  Fap^Oat  "Iho  Maft  oC 
aalMt  tko  aaoiod  prophatiat  andgnad  kmmwuf  of  Isaiam,  wHlitha  WjiliHiai  iliiim  ■■!  wtmm 
o<  ■  w>  ■■■  diaalaipai  la  tha  Potuo,  thawhy  aoaabtali^  boUi  atooad  aad  S 

iliHiitki  iiiiiiai  rrr" "^im  i 

SSI^  ttsl  SMS  MsanaA  la  tka  Biad  of  ft  poit'* 

iJarvaliBa.        •  ▲  Bonataln  In  ThaaMty,  aaand  to  tht  1 
itiHk'iikW  .    .  .       •Ip.ittv.s.  tl«a.m.i.  Ml 
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Swift  ^  the  yean,  and  riao  the  expected  mom! 
O  fpnng  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born ! 
See,  Nature  bastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring : 
See  lofty  Lebanon^  his  head  adyance. 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  motmtains  dance ; 
See  spicy  clouds  fhnn  lowly  Saron  rise, 
And  banners  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies  I 
Hark!  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers; 
Prepare  the  way!'  A  God,  a  God  appears! 
A  God,  a  God!  the  Tooal  bills  reply ; 
The  rooks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  earth  reeeires  him  firom  the  bending  skies  1 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains ;  and  ye  valleys,  rise! 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way. 
The  Saviour  comes  1  l^  ancient  bards  fbretold ! 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf; '  and  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 
He  firom  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  my, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day: 
rriB  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego^ 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound, 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd^  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  fireshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs. 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects; 
Tlie  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms. 
Feeds  fVom  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms : 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 
The  promised*  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall-  nation  >  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o  cr, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 
Bvt  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son? 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd^shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  ^  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
Aikd  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  fidls  of  water  murmuriog  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rooks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  treniblea,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

tim.sxxf.i,         YXn.xUS.4.  •  fta.  xBL  it;  <»t.  •,  t.  *'^^l!^nL 
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Wmtte  wbdSj  Tslleyt,^  onoe  perplax'd  w'nk  ihom. 

The  tpirjr  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  leafless  dirubs  the  flowering  palm  suooeed, 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  die  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs'  widi  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead. 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meel, 

And  harmless  serpents*  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet 

The  smiling  in&nt  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  surrey, 

And  with  their  fbrky  tongues  shall  innocently  play. 

Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,*  rise, 

ibmlt  diy  towery  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes  I 

See  a  long  race'  thy  spacioiv  courts  adorn ; 

See  fixture  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn. 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise. 

Demanding  Hfe,  impatient  ibr  the  sides  1 

See  barbarous  nations*  at  thy  gates  attend. 

Walk  in  thy  li^t,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 

See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  king% 

And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabean^  springs  1 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day! 

No  more  the  rising  Sun*  shall  gild  the  mom, 

Nor  evening  C3mthia  fill  her  silver  horn; 

But  lost,  dissolved  Sn  tfay  •i:q>erior  m^ 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  xmclonded  blase 

Overflow  thy  courts:  the  liigfat  himself  shall  shkie 

Reveal'd,  and  God's  etsraal  day  be  thine! 

The  seas*  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 

Rocks  fill!  to  dust,  and  ittountains  melt  away ; 

But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reignsJ 
Of  the  « Essay  on  Criticism,*'  Br.  Johnson  remarks,  •^if  he  bad  written 
nothing  else,  it  would  have  placed  him  among  die  fltsi  crities  and  the  first 
poets ;  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or  dignx^ 
composition — selection  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  jusmess  of  preoept, 
splendoi  of  illustration,  and  propriety  of  digression.*'*^ 

PEIDS. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  Nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  Pride  I 

1  In.  zH.  U;  It.  IS.  Hmuxi.  t-t.  •  1m.  Ixr.  ti.  4  In.  is.  i.  •  Iml  tc  4^ 

•  Iw.ts.s.  rin.lz.«.  *In.lx.  !•,»•.        •iMuH.tilr.is. 

I*  **Vor  •  pcnoB  oaly  twwiiy  yean  old  to  have  produced  each  an  Bnay,  eo  replete  wttk  alDMw* 
Mfe  of  Bfesod  Mumerit  such  aeoorale  obaei^ationt  on  men  and  book»»  ench  yartety  of  Barttm^ 
aochitroiV  food  seaae.  and  reOnad  taate  and  judgmant,  has  been  the  sutOMt  or  f^ 


For  as  in  bodies,  thm  ia  toob^  we  fM 

What  wants  in  blood  and  apirila,  swelled  with  wind : 

Pride,  where  Wit  £uls,  steps  in  to  our  deftnoe, 

And  fills  np  aU  the  mighty  raid  of  sense. 

If  once  right  reason  drires  that  olond  awa)c, 

Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 

Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know^ 

Make  use  of  every  friendr-and  ev^y  ibe. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  tlung^l 

Brink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  qpzing: 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  impajriii 

In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  hoi^^ts  of  Art% 

While,  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind, 

Short  views  we  tak^nor  see  the  lei^^ths  behind; 

Bat  more  advunced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 

So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try. 

Mount  o^er  the  vales^  and  seem  to  tread  the  aky ;  ' 

Th*  eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last :  ^ 

But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 

The  growing  labors  of  the  lengthen'd  way;  » 

Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 

Hills  peep  o'er  hHI^  and.  Alps  on  Alps  arise ! 

MmagmCfmdm,  ML 
SOUND   AN  ECHO  TO  THS  8KN8B. 

Tis  not  enough  no  hanhness  gives  ofiencc^ 
The  sound  must  seem  an  Echo  to  the  sense; 
Soft  is  tha  stain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 
But  when  kmd  saigim  lash  the  sounding  shore» 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rook's  vast  weight  ta  throw, 
The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  moive  slow : 
Not  so  when  swift  Caoulla  soours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  oom^  and  skims  along  the  main.> 

B¥ANS8CSNCB  OF   FOETIO   FAIOB. 

Be  thou  the  first  tme  merit  to  befriend ; 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
Short  is  the  date,  i^as,  of  modem  rhymes, 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betkne& 

I  IkMe  Bnes  are  vraUljr  «ltod  u  Sm  oudpIm  oT  adMlMttietoiiodtotlMjMaMttatllr./oto- 
MB.  tm  th*  aliitti  wiioiiil  mnnbcr  oT  U»a  Baahler,  luu  deaonitrated  that  Fop«  has  bore  rigaslly 
MM.  •'Tlw  T«r—  liitanilai  to  rmwentthe  whiter  ottbt  mval  breeie  mo»t  «ardy  b»  ooafcwd 
Mt  aaeii  to  cbmI  In  aoftatM  orTotabOttyi  and  the  •  anootli  ■treaiB'  nnw  with  a  perpatoal  clMk 
The  notae  and  toxtralenoe  of  the  'torrort,*  IslndeeddMteetly  kaBgad;  ftr 

■  whluli  laama  the  tmvtmt 

her  Ommaf  la  nihil  iirturtii 

.Whyaw  wea>wMha1iHHllnaHtoiapfawipirt-wttauiwy»liitlf  wrf' 

i^hyftipaiMetatbeaAial,  IsataityaaS  ■tiK/a 


4m  Mm.  [€amft<& 

No  knger  now  that  goUmi  age  wppttan, 

When  Patriaioh-witfl  moYimA  a  thoofland  yean : 

Now  langdi  of  Fame  (onr  second  life)  is  lost, 

And  bare  threescore  is  all  e'en  that  can  boast; 

Oar  sons  their  ftthers*  &iling  language  see,  ^ 

And  such  as  Chavoer  is,  shall  Diydea  ba. 

So  when  the  fiuthfiU  penoil  has  designed 

Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mmd^ 

Where  a  new  world  Vob^b  oat  at  his  command, 

And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  Ins  hand ; 

When  the  ripe  oolors  soften  and  onite, 

And  sweetly  melt  inta  joit  shade  and  light ; 

When  mellowing  years  their  ioll  perfeetkm  giv«i 

And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live^ 

The  treacherous  colors  the  ftir  art  betray, 

And  all  the  bright  oreation  fades  awaf !  > 

BmvmCriHeim  474. 

Hm  "  Essay  on  Man"  is  a  philosophical,  didactio  poem,  in  vindication  of 
tiia  ways  of  Providence,  in  which  the  poet  proposes  «>  pco^s,  tbal,  of  all  pos- 
sible systems,  Infinite  Wisdom  has  formed  fiie  best :  that  in  soch  a  system, 
c(^ieience,  union,  subordination,  are  necessary:  that  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
dioold  tiot  be  able  to  discover  perfection  and  order  in  every  instance;  be- 
canse,  in  an  infinity  of  things  mutually  relative,  a  mind  it^ch  sees  not  infl- 
nttoly,  can  see  nothiqg  fiiUy. 

TRB   9CALB   OF  BB1NO.* 

Far  as  Creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends : 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  Man's  imperial  race, 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass ; 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  l3mx's  beam : 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between. 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green; 
Of  heading,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood, 
To  that  which  warbles  throus^  the  vernal  wood ; 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  1 
Feels  at  each  fiuread,  and  lives  along  the  line : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense,  so  subtly  true, 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew? 
How  Instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine ! 
Twixt  that,  and  .Beason,  what  a  nice  barrier! 
For  ever  separate,  yet  ibr  ever  nearl 
Remembrance  and  Reflection,  how  allied ; 
What  thin  partitions  Sense  from  Thought  divide! 
And  Bfiddle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join, 
,  Tet  never  pass  th'  insuperable  line  I 

Without  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
Salljaotied,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  theel 


liii>SMMlfiiMteettwgpMtolapaltoCJteiaityaf»iisr»fil>KJ 
of  iHttoa,  IM  eui  yMlto  MM.»~r«tai. 


The  powers  Of  alT,  Sttbdti6<i  by  thee  alote, 
Ji  not  thy  Reason  all  these  powers  Sn  onet 

OMNIPRESBNCB   OF   THl   DfilTT.* 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  i^  and  God  the  soul ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  m  the  earth,  as  in  th*  ethereal  fhime, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refieshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  die  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  tree! ; 
IdYes  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  ext^ni^ 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  otir  soul,  informs  our  mortal  par^ 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  lU  heart; 
As  full  as  perfect,  in  VQe  Man  that  moumi. 
As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  burns; 
To  ffim,  DO  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  smaU; 
Ho  fills,  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equaU  aU. 

ADMHHM  TO  BOLIKOBBOKB.* 

Oome  then,  my  Friend,  my  Geniu^  cbmte  Along; 

0  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song  f 

And  while  the  Muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends, 
To  Man's  low  paasions,  or  their  glorious  ends. 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  namre  wise. 
To  fiUl  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise ; 
Fonn'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  sttfer 
From  grave  to  giiy,  fit>m  lively  to  severe ; 
Cbrrect  with  spirit,  eloquent  widi  ease, 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 

01  while,  along  the  itream  of  time,  ihf  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  flune, 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Poffsne  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  galel 
When  stateanen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose, 
Whose  sons  shall  blush  their  Aiders  were  thy  fi>et, 
Shall  then  this  rerse  to  ftitufe  ^ge  pretend 
Thoa  wert  my  guide,  phikMOfrfieiV  and  fiieiidf 
That,  urged  by  tfiee,  I  tnraM  the  tun^fhl  art 
From  sounds  to  thfi^  from  fkasy  to  th^  h^art-; 
For  wit's  llilse  mirror  held  up  nature's  Ugfatf 
$how'd  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  \i  rightf 

lliat  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim ; 
That  true  self-love  and  social  are  me  same ; 
That  ViBTira  only  makes  our  bliss  below; 
▲ad  all  our  knowledge  is,  •vassltu  to  urow  f 

J^  tmdim  tM«  ■■■m  I  awlflloa  tr  tte  wi^pwwm  or  tte  XMtsr.  I  *al  mymU  alwcMt 

■MkMteD^^  Tkw»aM»k«atal«ta»«HSHrwiAtaaMByttetauite|tv«atDrb9mi.''-- «"•«>• 
>MtoA««va.n. 
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But  h  St  ill  Ae  «  Ri^m  of  die  Lock"  >  th»t  Pope  priDdpsIly  appoan  as  a 
PasT,  in  which  ha  has  displayed  more  imagination  than  in  all  his  other 
wodcs  talMBt  lofedier.  "Its  wit  and  humor/'  says  Dr.  Drake,  «  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  highly  finished  kind ;  its  fictions  sportive  and  elegant,  and 
oopoeived  with  a  propriety  and  ibroe  of  imagination  which  astnniih  and  laa- 
oinate  eyeiy  reader."  * 

THE  TOILBT." 

And  now,  nnveird,  the  T<»let  stands  disptay'd, 
Each  silver  Vase  in  mystic  order  laid; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  Nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncover'd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 
Th'  inferior  Priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  Pride. 
UmmmbQnr'd  treasm'es  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  vanoos  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  widi  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  Goddess  with  the  glittering  spoiL 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  ftom  yonder  booc: 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite^ 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  whit*. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pnffi,  Powders,  Patches,  Bibles,  Billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fldi  each  moment  rises  in  her  chaims, 
Bepairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
Aiul  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  &ce ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  Sylphs  surround  their  darling  care. 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair ; 
Some  fokl  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown, 
And  Bet^s  praised  for  labors  not  her  own. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BELINDA. 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th'  ediereal  plain, 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 
Than  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Lannch'd  on  tiie  bosom  <^the  silver  Thames. 

1  Tka  mfeilMt  oC  tlili  po«m  wm  a  quaird,  occartoned  by  altttle  irfeoe  of  gtOuArj  oC  LwA  MiMb 
^hot  Is  •  party  of  ptaaan^  fBoad  BMant  to  cat  oflT  a  fltyortte  lock  of  Mra.  Anibrila  Jwoi^  fcmr. 
**Oii  to  ailtM  a  ftwBdatton  bat  b«  ralaed tbli  baantlftil  roperitruetaw;  Mce  a  tdiy  jalaw  te a 4»» 


•  "I  hopa  R  wm  Mt  be  ttwoiM  an  exanerated  paaesyrle  to  My  tfaat  tlM  Bap*  of  tkB  Lock  la  Ols 
M»aAnB«ertant;that!tcontaiiiatbttniaataiidlyiBlieitpiotoreof»oStrttBfc|aaitba>tfcaa^ 
jeottooramoM  ciegaataatorvbUwdl  aa  mora  aitfamyeoadMlid,  than  thiS of  any «ttwkaN*- 

coatfopoen.   Tf  ■ n  iif  tlm  ninit  nrnrlll  iiiinin  TliiiTii  mil  iiltlmlimtii  In  ■fianiiHiflianiftaj 

teve  pradnood  noOiiiif  IB  potat  of  ■vnoon  aad  KAnsrr  «««■  to  tbal 
v«BtiiratoaAnB.tbattnpaiiitorinueAoT,  usMura^and  •m4bmAi 
bata  to  ■radivaiaad  tbeinaet»aB,tbfyiavtpraiw»adaaiMa><iMato< 
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Fair  Nymphs  and  vell-drest  Youths  aronsd  her  dione, 

But  eyeiy  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unflxM  as  those. 

Favors  to  none,  to  ail  she  smiles  extends; 

Oft  she  r^jeets,  bat  never  once  ofiends. 

Bright  as  the  smi,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 

And,  like  the  son,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 

Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 

Might  hide  her  &ult8,  if  Belles  had  faults  to  hide ; 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  &il, 

Look  on  her  fiice,  and  you'U  ibrget  them  alL 

This  Nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourished  two  Locks,  which  graceful  hung  behmd 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck, 
With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  theae  labyrinths  his  staves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray ; 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  lace  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

«Vr^Mtf  Lock,  a.  1. 

THS   BARON  OFFERS   SACRIFICE  FOR  SUCCESS. 

The  adventurous  Baron  the  bright  looks  admired ; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way. 
By  Ibree  to  ravish,  or  by  firaud  betray; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  foioe  attain  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phasbns  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitioas  Heaven,  and  every  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love— to  Love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  Romances,  neatly  gilt 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  cloves, 
And  all  the  trophiee  of  his  former  loves; 
With  tender  bUletKkrax  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  aoioroiis  sighs  to  raise  the  flia. 
Then  prostrate  fidls,  and  begs  widi  ardent  oym 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize ; 
The  powers  gave  eat,  and  granted  Imlf  his  prayer. 
The  rest  the  winds  d^persed  in  empty  air.        . 

JI«*V^tt»£«^  ll.lt. 

TRE   STLPRS— ^THEIR  FTTlfCTIONS   AITD  EMPLOTMBRTS. 

Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Ttaufpareut  Aims,  too  fine  fat  mortal  si^t, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light, 
'  ^*      IsoM  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thfak  jittering  lextnres  of  the  flkny  4ew, 


4g$  wm^  [^mim  fl^ 

yd  in  ^  liohetc  tbutQte  oTtfie  ddet, 
ere  light  disports  in  eveF-^mingUng  dyes; 
While  eyerjr  beam  new  transient  colors  flings, 
Colors  that  change  whene'er  they  -wave  their  winga 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed ; 
His  purple  pinions  <^>ening  to  the  sun, 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun  >— 

Te  Sylphs  and  Sylphids,  to  your  chief  giye  earl 
Fays,  Fairies,  Genii,  Elves,  and  Demons,  hear ! 
Te  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assign'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  tiie  a&rial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  higln 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  tky : 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  dbtil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside. 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide: 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  ^e  British  Thfoneb 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  Fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  Bav«  ^  powder  ftom  too  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  th'  imprisoned  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  /Vesh  colors  from  the  vernal  flowers ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showery 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay  oil,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow. 
To  change  a  Flounce,  or  add  a  Furbelow.^ 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  die  boghtest  Fair 
That  e'er  deeerved  a  watchfiil  q[>irit's  oane ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  Ibice  or  slight; 
Bat  what,  or  where,  die  iUes  have  wrapp'd  in  night. 
Whether  the  Nymph  shall  break  Dlana^  law. 
Or  soma  ftail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw. 
Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade. 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masqverade; 
Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball; 
Or  wheth^r  Heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock>  must  ialL 
Hastfii  than,  ye  spirits !  to  your  charge  repair : 
The  fluttering  Am  be  Zephyretta  s  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillaote,  we  ooqsign ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine  \ 

1  "Ibft  MiMiBt  tapottaaet  fivmi  to  trwy  pMt  oc  teMte  4raMr  «iek  or  vM*4k  a 
w— i  imlmu—  ft  imani  •ylpji.  wMb  »n  the  ■»!— wity  of  •  mmml  i 
poatalBhta  aniytriaawi  tltfiwhol>pMt>itsda>lr>bKoa  «cooBi^tora>p«niwa»ti%M 
nd  pootrj.*^  WmUm,  >  Her  lapaoc. 


00  thou,  C^I>ifl0a,  tend  bev  &vorite  1.00k; 
Ariel  hiinself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shook. 

To  fiAy  chosen  Sylphs,  of  speoial  note, 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  Pectiooat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  sevenfold  fimoe  to  ihil. 
Though  8ti£f  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  riba  cf  whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound, 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  aromuL 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
ffis  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fiur  at  large. 
Shall  feel  lAAip  vengeanoe  soon  o'ertake  his  aiat, 
Be  stopped  in  vials,  or  transfix'd  with  pins ; 
Or  plni^sed  in  lake»  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  wedged,  whole  ages,  in  a  bodkin's  eye: 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
While  dogg'd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  liveU'd  flower: 
Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
In  ftimes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  firoths  belowli 

He  spoke;  the  spirits  fxom  the  sails  descend: 
Some,  orb  in  orb^  around  the  Nymph  extend; 
Some  duid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear : 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait, 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  Fate. 

THB   DTINO  CHRISTIAN   TO   HIS  SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame ! 
Quit,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  ftame ! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  fljring— 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  lifb  1 

Hark  I  they  whisper;  Angels  say. 
Sister  spirit,  come  away. 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite) 
Steals  my  senses,  shut^  my  sight? 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  f 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death? 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount !  I  fly  I 
Oh  Grave!  where  is  thy  Victory? 

Oh  Death!  where  is  thy  Stixig? 

l*OMiHiitlBilSMiatli>i«ihaayof  M>M<h%whif»lw  wpMy^  wttt  tfct  i 
mA  Hnwiifc  atttht  Imtfl— wtfi  sad  fttpaanw  of  ttw  toiHt  m  Inrtiiiaiti  ^  I 
flMto  trtM  Ilia  k*  «^«lin  of  ttMir  d»VB«  »--of  poBMHMnt  Mea  M  ajrl^ 
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It  is  to  U  ngMtted  dittt  te  pMM  wfvlui  ot  Vapm  nnm^w^fm  "whax  hm 
htm  left  OB  axe  remarkable  hi  great  purity  and  correctnesa  of  s^le^  clearness 
o£  conception,  and  soundness  of  judgment  The  chief  of  them  are  his  Let- 
ten,  whiofa  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  episti^ary  wtitinf ;  a  Prelae* 
to  die  Iliad;  a  PWacalpt  to  the  O^rsoej;  a  Pvefcee  to  ShahapoiLgpy  and  Pjia- 
iMia  to  hia  Pastorals  and  collected  wortu. 

LETTER  TO  SIVEUB,  VPON  BAKLY  DEATH. 

You  formeriy  oliwnred  to  m/e,  that  nothing  m^  »  more  zidt* 
culoas  figuie  in  a  man's  life  than  the  disparity  wa  ofiea  find  in 
him,  sick  and  well.  Thos,  one  of  an  mifortnnate  eeiistita(tiGa  is 
perpetually  exhibiting  a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  hia 
mind  and  of  his  bqdyy  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  fre<^iie&t  Ojpspot" 
tunities  of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  diflerent  views,  and,  I 
hope,  have  received  some  advantage  by  it,  if  what  Wallec  says  be 
true,  that 


The  seal's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  deoaj'd, 
Lets  in  new  light  ihiQUi^  chiolu  ^lal  time  ha 


Then  surely  sickness,  contributing,  no  less  th^n  old  age,  to  the 
•baking  down  this  scafiblding  of  the  body,  may  discover  the  in- 
ward structure  more  plainly.  Sickness  is  a  s(nrt  of  early  dd  age ; 
it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  Qs  with 
thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  philoso- 
phers and  divines.  It  gives  so  warning  a  concussion  to  those 
props  of  our  vanity,  our  strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  for> 
tifying  ourselves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upon 
our  outworks.  Youth,  at  the  very  best,  is  but  a  betayer  of  human 
life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  manner  than  age :  'tis  like  a  stream 
that  nourishes  a  plant  upon  a  bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  and 
blossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  undermining  it  at  the 
root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt  more  fairjy  and  openly  with 
me ;  it  has  afibrded  several  prospects  of  ipy  danger,  and  given  ma 
an  advantage,  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the  attractions 
of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very  much;  and  I  begin,  where 
most  people  end,  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts 
of  ambition,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human  pleasures, 
when  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  telb  me  this  scurvy  tenement  of  my 
body  wDl  fall  in  a  little  time ;  I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was 
that  honest  Hibernian,  who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some 
years  ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head,  made 
answer, "  What  care  I  for  the  house  ?  I  am  only  a  lodger.*'  When 
I  reflect  what  an  inconsiderable  little  atom  every  single  man  is. 
with  respect  to  the  whole  creation,  methinks  'tis  a  shaoae  to  be 
concerned  at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I  am.  The 
morning  afler  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as  bright  as  ever,  tb9 


iVnreid  tsmifiU  as  sweet,  tbe  plants  sprfng  as  green,  liie  wotU  will, 
proceed  in  its  old  course,  people  will  kugh  as  heartily  and  marry 
^  £tfl  96  thej  were  used  to  do»  The  inemory  of  i;»an  (as  it  is 
alefa^Uy  OKprnss^  in  th^e  Booif.  of  Wisdom)  passeth  ^way  u  tb% 
lesiMftbmiiee  of  a  g^est  th^t  tanieth  Irat  one  day..  Taeie  at^i 
TBaaom  enough,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make 
any  young  n^  contented  with  the  prospect  of  deatji,  **  For  ho- 
novatle  age  ia  not  thi^t  which  standetl^  in  length  oif  time,  or  is 
mMmneni  by  Mmbei  oi  ymis^  But  wisdom  is  gnty  hair  tp  men» 
•ndran  uasyottedf  tife  ia  old  a^e.  He  was  taken  away  speedily^ 
Wat  wvtkedoeas  should  altef  his  undenCanding,  or  deceit  beguiU 
kia  moL'' 

SHAKSPKAH^, 

If  erer  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  origitmif  it  waa 
8hakspeare«  Homer  himself  drew  not  his  art  so  immediately 
irem  tne  Ibmitaini  ei  Nature ;  it  pfoeeeded  thtavgh  EgyptiMi 
strainers  and  efaaaneis,  and  came  to  him  not  withnul  some  tUMt* 
tora  of  the  learning,  or  some  cast  of  the  models,  ai  tboae  befoiEa 
him.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  was  inspiration  indeed )  he  it 
not  so  much  an  miitator,  as  an  instrument,  of  Nature ;  and  it  is 
not  so  just  to  say  that  lie  §peak3  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks 
through  him. 

Wb  ekaraderi  are  so  much  Nature^  herself^  that  it  ia  a  wni  of 
Mmy  to  call  them  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Thoei^ 
ef  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which  shows  that  they 
rCKsefved  them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the 
Mne  image ;  each  picture,  like  a  mock*rajnbow,  is  but  the  refleo* 
tfon  tt  a  reflection.  But  every  single  character  in  Shakspeare  ia 
as  much  an  individual  as  those  in  life  itself:  it  is  as  impossible  to 
And  itny  two  alike ;  and  such  as  from  their  relation  oar  affinity  in 
any  reepeot  appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  up(m  compansqn,  be 
foioA,  remarkably  distinct.  To  this  life  and  yariety  of  charactav 
ire  must  add  the  wonderful  preservation  of  it$  which  is  such 
Cfarooghout  his  plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches  been  printed  with-* 
out  the  very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  one  might  have 
appKed  them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker. 
^  The  power  over  our  passions  was  never  possessed  in  a  more 
^ininent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so  diflferent  instances.  Yet  aU 
alon^  there  is  seen  no  labor,  no  pains  to  raise  them ;  no  prepare* 
dcfaTtt  gvdie  or  guess  to  the  effect,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward 
ft  i  but  the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at  the  preper 
fhcei :  we  are  surprised  at  the  moment  we  weep ;  and  yet,  upon 

I  its  Mb.  IbolNtiift  iaimiBW  SMRy  m  flh«kiP0w«,  aad  bar  «imfatt^^ 
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Inflection,  find  the  passion  so  jnst,  dutt  we  shonld  be  tnrprited  if 
we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  astonishing  is  it,  agun,  that  the  passions  direetly  opposito 
to  these,  bog^ter  and  spleen,  are  no  )en  at  his  oonanaBa  I  ^istt 
he  is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great  than  the  rUtUiuhui  in  huinaa 
nature ;  of  onr  noblest  tendernesses,  than  of  oar  vainest  foibles  i  of 
oar  strongest  emotions,  than  of  our  idlest  sensations  I 

Nor  does  he  <mly  excel  in  the  passions :  in  the  coolness  of  re- 
flection and  reasoning,  he  is  fbU  as  admirable.  His  tentimenU 
are  not  only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  jndieiocis  vpen' 
every  subject ;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  sometldng  betWMi 
penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  poini  on 
which  the  bent  of  each  ar^ment  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  moc^ 
depends.  This  is  perfecuy  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  eduoadon 
or  erperience  in  those  great  and  publio  scenes  of  KIb  whieh  «re 
nsoally  the  subject  of  his  thoughts :  so  that  he  seems  to  hav» 
known  the  woiid  by  intuition,  to  bare  looked  through  hmaav 
»Mre  at  one  gkace,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 
for  a  very  new  opinicm,  that  the  philosopher,  and  even  the  mam 
of  the  wcMrld,  may  be  bom,  as  well  as  the  poet 

HOMBR  AND  VIROIL  COMPARBD. 

On  whatever  side  we'  contem|>kte  Homer,  what  principally 
strikes  us  is  his  invention.    It  is  that  which  forms  the  chaiacter 
of  each  part  oi  his  work ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  mada 
his  fable  more  extennve  and  copiaut  tbun  any  other,  hia  Baasnees 
more  lively  and  etrangiy  marked^  his  speeches  more  e^fkUing  and 
irannortmgt  lus  sentiments  more  warm  and  eyl^fne,  his  images 
and  aescriptions  more  full  and  animated,  his  expression  more 
raised  and  daring,  and  his  numbers  more  rapid  and  varioue.    I 
hope,  in  what  has  been  said  t)f  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any  of  these 
heads,  I  have  no  way  derogated  from  his  ohajracter.    Nothing  im 
mote  absurd  or  endlees,  tluin  the  common  method  of  comparing 
eminent  writers  by  an  (^position  of  particular  passages  in  thena, 
and  fanning  a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  merit  upon  &e 
whole.     We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowled^  of  the  prindpsd 
character  and  distinguished  excellence  of  each :  it  is  in  that  we 
are  to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  thai  ^ive 
are  to  admire  him.    No  author  or  man  ever  excelled  aU  the 
worid  in  more  than  one  faculty :  and  as  Homer  has  done  this  in 
invention,  Virgil  has  in  judgment.    Not  that  we  are  lo  think 
Homer  wanted  judgment,  bemuse  Virgil  had  it  in  a  mars  emineni 
degree ;  or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  because  Homer  possessed 
a  larger  share  of  it :  each  of  these  great  authors  had  mor^  of  both 


fhaii  pcdhaps  any  mm  besides,  and  are  cmly  said  ta  Imre  less  ia 
eomparison  with  one  another.  Homer  was  ike  greater  genius ; 
Yir^  the  beHer  artist.  In  one  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in  the 
odior,  the  work*  Homer  hurries  and  transports  us  with  a  com« 
imuiding  impelaositj ;  Yirgil  leads  us  with  an  attmctlve  majesty: 
Homer  soatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Yirgil  bestows  with  a 
careful  magnificeoee:  Homer,  liLs  the  Niie,  ponrs  out  his  riches 
wHh  a  boundless  overflow}  Yir^l,  like  a  nver  in  its  banks,  with 
a  i^eatle  and  ccaistant  stream.  When  we  behold  their  belles,  ipe* 
tkmks  the  two  poets  resemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate :  Homer* 
boimdless  aad  inesisdhle  as  Achilles,  bean  afi  before  him,  and 
^nes  more  and  more  as  the  tumult  increases;  Yirgil,  calmly 
^bunng  like  .£neas,  appears  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  the 
aetion;  disposes  all  about  himi  and  copofl^era  with  t3ran(|uillity. 
And  when  wo  look  upon  their  ma^hmea.  Homer  seams  like  lua 
own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shekin|r  Olympus,  spattering  the  li|^* 
ma^  and  firing  the  heavens ;  Yirgil,  U)ce  the  same  power  in  1^ 
beneTvdenee,  coniMQllinff  with  the  gods,  laying  plan^  fpj  empuest 
and  regularly  prderii^  his  wha)^  creation* 


ROBERT  BLAIR.    1699^1746. 

RoasBT  Blais,  the  author  of  <»The  Oiave,"  wu  bom  In  16^9.  But  few 
partiMdan  are  known  lespeodag  his  Bfe.  After  reoefving  a  Hbetal  edtica- 
ttei,  ha  ttavelied  ax  the  ocmtinent  Ibr  Amher  improvement,  and  in  1731  vnm 
^Ti'<4f"*^  as  a  ninist^  of  the  parish  of  Athelstane{br4,  in  East  ItCtfhian,  where 
he  qpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  tenni9ate4  by  a  iever,  in  1746, 
in  thie  ibi^-fleyenth  year  of  his  age. 

<tThe  eighteenth  century  has  produced  few  specimens  of  blank  Terse  of  so 
poweribl  and  simple  a  character  as  that  of  the  *  Chraye.'  It  i«  a  popular  poem, 
not  merely  becatise  it  is  religious,  but  because  its  language  and  imagery  are 
#ee,  Bataral,  and  ixietaMsque.  Intbe  eyeof  ftstidkwiBesiik<lni»,|^pLir  mayba 
a  JSomaty  and  ereii  a  gloomy  poet;  but  there  is  a  masculine  and  pvoaooBoed 
dwHtaeter  ey«n  in  his  gloom  and  homeliness)  that  keeps  it  most  distinotly  apart 
fioBi  eiUier  dryness  or  vulgarity.  His  style  pleases  us  like  die  powerfid  ex- 
pTftwoff  of  a  countenance  without  regular  beauty." ' 

THE   ORAVK. 

Whilst  seme  a^ept  the  aun,  and  some  the  shade, 
Some  dee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage ; 
Their  aims  as  rarious  as  the  roads  tl^  take 
In  jonraejring  dirongh  liii»;-*4he  task  be  mine 
To  paint  the  gloQsogr  horrors  of  the  tomb; 
Th'  i4>poiQted  pisMoe  of  rendezyons,  where  all 
lliese  trayellers  meet. — ^Thy  succors  I  implore^  _^ 
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Eternal  Khigl  whose  potent  arm  sustains 

The  keys  of  beU  and  death.— The  GxaTe    aread  tiling! 

Men  skiver  when  tiiou'it  named.    Natoie,  appall'd^ 

Shakes  off  her  wonted  flrmnessy  -Ah!  bow  dark 

Thy  long-extended  realms,  and  rueiul  wastes! 

Where  naught  but  silenoe  reigns,  and  night,  dark  night, 

Dark  as  was  ohaos,  ere  the  infimt  sun 

Was  loll'd  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 

Atiiwait  the  gloom  profound. 

DEATH-DIVIDSD   FRIENDSHIPS. 

InTidious  Oiare !  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  lore  has  knit,  and  sjmapathy  made  one! 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship!  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul! 
Sweetener  of  life !  and  solder  of  sooiety  1 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  fiom  me 
Far,  &r  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labors  of  thy  love, 
And  the  warm  eflbrts  of  thy  gentle  heart. 
Anxious  to  please.    Oh !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wander'd  heedless  on    • 
Hid  ftom  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cow8lip<over*d  bank, 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  gratefhl  errors  through  the  underwood. 
Sweet  murmuring,  meti^ought  the  shrilttongued  thrush 
Mended  his  song  of  love;  tiie  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  softened  every  note; 
The  eglantine  smell'd  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Tied  with  its  follow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress !    Oh  I  then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still,  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last    Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painM  the  remembrance  I 

DIATR,  THE  GOOD  MAN's  PATH  TO  ETERNAL  JOT. 

Thrioe  welcome  Death! 
That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step, 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  saft 
On  the  loBg-wish'd-for  shore.    Prodigious  change  1 
Our  bane  tura'd  to  a  blessing!    Dea^  disaim*d, 
Loses  his  fellness  quite ;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scourged  the  venom  out    Sure  the  last  eoA 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace!    How  calm  his  exit! 
Night-dews  flOl  not  noore  gently  to  the  ground. 
Nor  weary  wom-out  winds  expire  so  soft 
Behold  him  1  in  the  evening  tide  of  iifb, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  greeot 
By  unperoeived  degrees  he  wears  away; 
Tet^  like  die  ton,  seems  larger  at  his  tettfi^! 
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fligli  in  liiff  fldth  and  hopes,  look  how  hereaohat 

After  the  prize  in  view  1  and,  like  a  bird 

Thafs  hamper'd,  ttrviggles  hard  to  get  away  I 

WhiUt  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 

To  let  new  gknries  in,  the  first  ^ir  fruits 

Of  the&st-oomi&gluuryest    Then,  oh,  then, 

£aoh  earth-bom  joy  grows  Tile,  or  disappears, 

Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  nanghtl    Oh,  how  he  longs 

To  hare  his  passport  sign'd,  and  be  dismiss'd ! 

Tis  done — and  now  he^s  happy  1    The  glad  soul 

Has  not  a  wish  uncrowned.    E'en  the  lag  flesh 

Rests,  too,  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 

Its  better  hal^  never  to  sunder  more. 

Nor  idiall  it  hope  in  vain :  the  time  draws  on 

When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth. 

Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea. 

But  must  give  beusk  its  long-committed  dust 

Inviolate;  and  fiiithfnlly  shall  these 

Blake  up  ^e  fiill  account ;  not  the  least  atom 

Embezzled  or  mislaid  of  the  whole  tale. 

Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready  fhmish'd ; 

And  each  shall  have  his  own.    Hence,  ye  prolhne 

Ask  not  how  this  can  be?    Sure  the  same  Power 

That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down, 

Can  reassemble  the  loose  scattered  parts, 

And  put  them  as  they  were.    Almighty  God 

Hath  done  much  more :  nor  is  his  arm  impair'd 

Throuj^  length  of  days ;  and  what  he  can,  he  will ; 

ffis  fiufhfiilness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 

When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering  dust, 

Not  unattentive  to  the  call,  shall  wake ; 

And  every  joint  possess  its  proper  place, 

With  a  new  elegance  of  form  unknown 

To  its  first  state.    Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd, 

SingUng  its  other  half,  into  its  arms 

Shidl  rush,  widi  all  th*  impatience  of  a  man 

That's  new  come  home,  and,  having  long  been  abaent, 

Widi  haste  runs  over  every  di^rent  room, 

la  pain  to  tee  the  whole.    Thrice-happy  meeting  1 

Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  them  more. 

lis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night; 
We  make  &e  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone  I 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cowers  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day. 
Then  claps  his  well-fledged  wings,  and  bears  away. 
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JAMES  THOMSON.    1700—1748. 

Jaxxs  Tboxsok,  the  author  of  « Th«  Seaftms,*^  was  &e  son  of  a  Scotch 
clergyman,  and  was  bom  in  the  jear  1700.  AAer  completing  his  academic 
eduoatioa  at  the  Universitj  of  Edinburgh,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  divi- 
nity ;  bat  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  the  PsaJms  having  been  giren,  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  to  the  class,  Thomson's  exercise  was  in  so  poetical  and 
figuratiye  a  style  as  to  astoni^  all  who  heard  it  Tins  incidem  made  him 
resolye  to  quit  divinity  fbr  poetry,  and,  after  some  time,  be  went  to  London, 
poor  and  firiendless,  to  try  his  fortune,  with  the  manuscript  of  *^  Winter''  in 
his  pocket  It  was  with  difficulty  he  found  a  purchaser  fbt  it,  and  the  prioe 
given  was  trifling.  It  was  published  in  1726,  and  after  a  i>eriod  of  neglect,* 
was  admired  and  applauded,  and  a  number  of  editions  speedily  fi^Uowed. 
His  «  Summer"  appeared  in  1727,  *«  Spring"  in  1726,  and  «  Autumn"  in  1730. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Seasons,  he  travelled  on  the  continent  wi^  ths 
son  of  the  Lord  ChanoeUot  Talboli  and  on  Us  tenun  eAiployed  hfmsdf  in  the 
composition  of  his  various  tragedies^  and  his  poetn  on  *<  Liberty."  Tliese  are 
by  no  means  equal  to*  his  oth^peiibrmanceB,  and  axe  Bo/w  bat  Utile  lead.  In 
May,  1748,  he  flniAied  fats  «  Castle  of  Indolenoe,"  upon  whidi  he  had  been 
laboring  ft>i  years.  This  is  tlM  noblest  efi<nt  of  hid  genius.  «To  it,**  nys 
Campbell,  «  he  brought  not  only  the  ftiU  nature,  but  the  perfect  art  of  a  poet 
The  materials  of  that  exquisite  poem  are  derived  originally  fiotn  Tsaso ;  but 
he  was  more  immediately  indebted  for  diem  to  the  Faerie  Qneene."  In- 
deed, of  all  the  imitadons  of  Spenser,  it  is  the  most  spirited  and  bdantifiil,  bodi 
for  its  moral,  poetical,  and  descriptive  power.  He  did  not  long  sarvive  its 
publication.  A  violeiit  oold,  through  inattention,  terminated  in  a  fovear^  and 
carried  him  ottoiK  the  27th  of  August,  1748. 

In  nature  and  originali^,  Thotnson  is  superior  to  all  die  descriptive  poets 
except  Cowper,  and  few  poems  in  the  English  hmgofege  have  been  move 
poptUar  than  the  ** Seasons."    "It  is  ahnoft  stale  to  remnrk,"  obeetvee Ounp> 
bell,  «•  the  beauties  of  a  poem  so  imiversalty  feh;  the  Irutfi  and  gonial  i 
with  which  he  carries  us  through  the  life  of  the  yeat ;  liie  htomony  of  s 
sion  which  he  gives  to  the  casual  phenomena  of  moare  ^  his  pleasinf  t 
tion  ftom  native  to  foreign  scenery;  and  die  soul  of  exahed  «nd  imihisnnd 
benevolence  which  accompanies  Ms  prospects  of  die  erection.    It  is  bat  eqonl 
justice  to  say  that^  amidst  the  foeUng  and  foncy  of  the  <  Seaflons,'  we  moet 
with  interruptions  of  declamation,  heavy  narrative,  ahd  unhappy  digreankxL.*** 

But  though  Thomson's  merits  as  a  descriptive  poet  are  of  the  first  ocder  ; 
though  « he  lookA  with  the  eye  ilirhich  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet»  mwt^ 
with  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends  die  vast,  and  attends  to  the  minu^* 
yet  his  greatest  charm,  and  that  which  makes  him  so  pc^nlar  with  all  dnanen^ 
is,  that  he  looks  also  With  a  heart  that  feels  for  all  mankind.  As  has  bean 
well  said,  "his  sympathies  are  oniversaL"    Ifis  touching  allnflioha  to  ^le  oon* 

l<«WlieiiThomMni  imbllrtied  hit  "WIntar,"  a  lKy>  loaf  ttaa  neilBctid,ta  !!&%»■>  Wftte  k». 
nonybto  Mntlon  oftt  in  Irft  ~0dyM«7,>' whlol^  kmnnlnc  •  popotar  bo«k,  Si 
kao  wn.**—  WaHmu 

•  MIlMMwn  wu  Ueswd  wttb  •  •traiiff  and  eoptoot  ftMTt  ke  MthMridwI  po«lrv 
of  Bvw  and  oilglaal  tmafo^  whioli  Iw  palated  flram  aatara  aa«U;  aad  flPOM  Ml  cwa 
tloaa:  hit  deaerlptloas  latTa  tberetva a dMlaetneM  and  tnitli  wklok  an  vttarlr 
•r  poate  win  hair*  only  ooptod  fhm  eadi  otter,  and  tav«  arrar  tookad  afenai  ap 


ditkxM  or  Iba  poc«'  and  saShmg;  to  the  hapless  state  of  bird  and  beast  in 
winter;  ihe  description  of  the  peasant  perishing  in  the  snow;  the  STberiaa 
cadloi  or  the  Arab  pilgrims,  all  are  marked  with  that  humanitj  and  true  feel- 
ing which  show  that  the  poeVs  virtues  **  formed  the  magic  of  his  song." 
Tbe  genuine  impulses  under  which  he  wrote,  he  has  expressed  in  one  noble 
k  in  the  «  Castle  of  Indolence :" — 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  yon  me  deny ; 
You  cannot  xob  roe  of  fiee  Nature^s  graoe, 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  ftoe; 
You  cannot  bar  nj  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave ; 
Of  fimcy,  reason,  virtue,  naught  can  me  bereave. 

THE    L0TE8   OP   THS   BIRDfl. 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  is  sent  abroad. 
Warm  through  the  vital  air,  and  on  tbe  heart 
Harmonious  seizes,  the  gay  troops  begin 
In  gallant  thought  to  plume  the  painted  wing, 
And  try  again  the  long-forgotten  strain, 
At  first  &int-warbled.    But  no  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infiision  prevalent  and  wide, 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  overflows 
In  musk  uneonfined.    Up-springs  the  lark, 
Shrill-voioed  and  kmd,  &e  messenger  of  mom; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  ^^  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  firom  thttr  hanntt 
CaUa  np  the  tuneftd  nations.    Every  copse 
Deep  Itagied,  tree  kregufaur,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o^er  the  heads 
Of  the  ooy  quiristers  that  lodge  widun, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.    "Hie  thrush 
And  wood-lark,  o'er  the  kind-contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes ;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  black-bird  whistles  firom  &e  thorny  brake; 
Ttie  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove : 
Nor  «re  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  fiirze 
I^nir'd  out  profusely,  silent    Join'd  to  these 
Jnmimfflpoos  songstete,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
MeUiflaous.    The  jay,  the  rook,  tha  daw, 
And  eaofa  haiah  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 
Aid  tbe  Ml  concert :  while  the  stock-dove  breathes 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

TIs  lote  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  vtttste  of  music  is  fiie  voice  of  love ; 
That  e'en  to  bhrds,  and  beasts,  Ae  tender  arts 
Of  pleuing  teaches.    Hence  the  glossy  kind 
40 
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Ca4  dictatfl^  axxl  In  coartship  to  tbeix  males 
Poor  fi>^  tkeix  litUQ  bwU. 

Around  th'  B4)cmiing  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  Tocal  gmm,  now  fiwtting  o'er  a  rock» 
Now  scmroelj  moidsg  through  a  reedjr  pool^ 
Now  starting  to  a  sodden  stream,  and  now 
QeaaUfy  diffiiiied  into  a  lin^nd  plain; 
A  various  gieup  the  herds  and  flooka  oompose; 
Rural  ooa&siDnl  on  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie ;  while  others  stand 
Half  in  the  floods  and,  often  bending^  sip 
The  cirtding  snrfiuse.    In  the  middle  droops 
The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 
Which  inoomposed  he  diakesj  and  from  his  sides 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail, 
Returning  stilL    Amid  his  subjects  safc^ 
Slumbers  the  monarch-swain ;  his  careless  arm 
Thrown  round  hia  head,  on  downy  moss  sustained ; 
Here  laid  his  scrip,  with  wholesoxne  Tian4s  fiU'd;, 
Tliere^  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 


▲  TH17NPBR-8HOWBR. 

Tis  listeaittg  fimr  and  dmnb  amazement  all ; 
When  to  Uie  staitled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  fiur  sooth,  erap(hf» through  tiie  dood; 
And  Mlowing  slow^  in  explosion  vast^ 
The  Thimder  rai«ss  his  tvemendons-  vetoe. 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o\ur  the  verge  of  heavM, 
The  tempest  growls-;  but  as  itnes^rerooMes, 
And  rolls  its  awihl  bnxden  on  the  wind, 
The  lightnings  flash  a  larger,  oiwve^  and  nioie 
The  noise  astouncb:  tiM  ovei  head  asbeet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide;  then  shuts, 
And  opens  wider ;  shots  and  <^>ens  stiU 
Expansive,  wrapping  aether  in  a  blazer 
Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar. 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling;  peal  on  peal 
Crush'd  hortibfo,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 


SOmuW  BVSKWO* 

Confessed  fiom  yonder  sIow-ejMiTigui^'d  cloi«d^ 
All  ether  softening,  sober  evening  tiJces 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.    First  this 
She  sends  on  earth ;  then  that  of  deeper  dy« 
Steals  soft  behind;  and  then  a  deeper  stiU, 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round. 
To  okMetl^fli^  of  things*    J^(re9h9x,Sfi^^ 


Begins  to  wav6  the  wood,  and  S^t  thd  stt^stni, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  guSt  the  flehlB  of  com"; 
While  the  quail  clamors  for  his  rutining  mate. 
Wide  o'er  die  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeszft, 
A  whiteniog  ihower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusiye  fl^ta.    The  kind  impartial  card 
Of  nature  naught  disdaind :  thoughtful  to  hed 
_    Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feathet'd  deeds  she  wings. 

His  folded  fiock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted ;  and  by  turns  reUeres 
ITie  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  piail  j 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  hdiurt— 
l^nknowing  what  the  joy-mix'd  anguish  mean^^ 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
•  Off  eordial  g'HuKes,  «md  obliging  Aeeds. 

Onward  they  pass  o^er  many  a  panting  height, 

And  vtiley  sunk  and  unfrequented ;  where 

At  fidl  of  eve  the  &iry  people  thsoag, 

In  various  game  kixd  revelry,  to  ptfss 

The  summeiHitght,  fa  vrHage  Glories  tell. 

But  fer  about  they  wander  ftom  the  gmvb 

Of  him  whom  bis  imgentle  fottane  urged 

Against  his  own  «ad  bteaM  to  lift  the  hand 

Of  impious  violence.    Th^e  lonely  tower 

Is  also  «hmm\l :  whose  moutt^Eul  obambears  hoM^ 

So  night«tniok  f>Euicy  dreamd— the  yelting  ghiMK. 


THE   8PRIN06  OP   RIYEBS. 

Say  then,  where  lurk  the  va^  eternal  sj^ring^ 
That,  like  creating  Nature,  Ub  conoeard 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  stores 
Refresh  the  globe,  and  ail  its  joyous  tribes? 
O,  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man, 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
O,  lay  the  mountains  barel  and  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structures  to  th'  astonished  view  I 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load ; 
The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretched 
Athwan  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounds! 
Give  opening  Hasmus  to  my  searching  eye. 
And  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream  I 
O,  from  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north. 
The  Dofrine  Hills,  through  Scandinavia  roll'd, 
The  fiirthest  Lapland  and  the  frozen  main; 
From  lofty  Caucasus,  far-seen  hv  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  £uxine  toil ; 
From  cold  Riph^ean  Rocks,  which  the  wild  Russ 
Believes  the  stony  girdle  of  the  world  j 
And  all  the  dreadfUl  mountains,  wrapt  in  storm. 
Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floods  j 
0,  sweep  th' etemftl  mows!    Hung  o*er  the  deep, 


Bid  AtlaA,  propping  heaven,  sb  poets  ftign, 
His  subterranean  wonders  spread  1  unveil 
The  minj  cayema,  blazing  on  the  day, 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud-oompelling  cliffi, 
And  of  the  bending  Mountains  of  the  Moon  1 
Overtopping  all  these  giant  sons  of  earth, 
Let  the  dire  Andes,  from  the  radiant  tim 
Stretched  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thunder  round 
The  southern  pole,  their  hideous  deeps  unfold  I 
Amajring  scene !    Behold  1  tiie  glooms  disclose: 
I  see  the  rivers  in  their  in&nt  beds ! 
Deep,  deep  I  hear  them,  laboring  to  get  free  I 
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A  MAN  PERISHING   IN  THE   SNOWS  OF  WtNTBR. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  ibul  and  fierce 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air ; 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain ; 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray ; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifled  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home;  the  thoo^ts  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigor  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt    How  sinks  his  soul! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart  I 
When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign*d 
His  tuiled  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste. 
Far  from  the  track,  and  blest  abode  of  man: 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast, 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind. 
Of  covered  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  tcoat ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and,  what  is  land  unknown, 
What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring. 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift. 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  maA— > 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  ibr  him  th*  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fkir-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm; 
In  vain  his  Uttle  children,  peeping  out 
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Into  the  iwngliin  ««naB%  dsknaod  dMif  iti», 
With  tears  of  aitUMBmnooanoe.    Ataul  / 

Nor  wife»  nor  duldren,  more  shal]  he  behold^ 
Kor  firieiidB,  xxnr  a«ored  home.    On  evety  nerv* 
The  deadly  Winter  seiates ;  shuts  up  sense ; 
And,  o'er  hk  inmost  Titals  creeping  eold, 
Lays  hun  aloBg  the  saow,  a  stifien'd  corse— 
Stretoh'd  out,  and  bleaohing  in  the  nortfieam  blast 

THS  VARIOire  dUFFBlUMOS  VH  WINtlA. 

Ah!  little  think  ^e  gay,  lioemioiis  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  sunouxkl  | 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  iulrifa| 
And  wanton,  oAen  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ahl  little  think  they,  while  ihey  dance  Itlongi 
How  ma^y  feel,  this  yery  moment,  death 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 
Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  Ueed, 
By  shamedU  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
Uow  many  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  glooou  | 
Shut  fjrom  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  o«p 
Of  baWVil  grief;  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintry  windi, 
How  aoany  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind. 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse  \ 
Whence  tombled  headlong  flt)m  the  height  of  lifti, 
They  ibmish  matter  for  the  tragfe  nmse. 
Ev^n  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell, 
With  firiendslup,  peace,  and  contemplation  join'd, 
How  many,  racked  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.    How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  fiiends. 
And  point  the  parting  angtush.    Thought  fond  ttmn 
Of  these,  and  aU  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  lifo 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  dito, 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appalled. 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think ; 
The  consckms  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  hex  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 
And  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh  j 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 


Wktterti 


MORAL  or  THB  8BA8ON0. 


Tis  donel-*4>iead  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms, 
And  leigne  tteoMUdoas  o'er  the  eonqoer^d  year. 
How  dead  Hm  vegelabfe  Ui^ilMii  ttesl 
40* 


iH  nrancoi.  [mnmna 

How  dumb  die  taneAill  honor  wide  ezleiida 

HU  desolate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man ! 

See  here  thy  pictured  life ;  past  aome  few  yean, 

Thj  flowering  Spring,  thy  Summer^s  atdent  strengthi 

Thy  sober  Automn  fiuling  into  age, 

And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last, 

And  shuts  the  scene.    Ah!  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatness!  those  nnsolid  hopes 

Of  happiness!  those  longings  after  fimie? 

Those  restless  cares?  those  busy  bustling  days! 

Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights?  those  veering  thoughti^ 

Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  life? 

All  now  are  vanish'd !    Virtue  sole  survives, 

Immortal,  never-iailing  fHend  of  man. 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.    And  seel 

Tis  oome,  the  glorious  mom!  the  second  birth 

Of  heaven  and  earth !  Awakening  Nature  hears 

The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life. 

In  every  heightened  form,  fiom  pain  and  death 

For  ever  free.    The  great  eternal  scheme, 

Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 

Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 

To  reason's  eye  refined,  clears  up  apace. 

Te  vainly  wise !  ye  blind  presumptuous !  now, 

Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 

And  Wisdom  oft  arraign'd :  see  now  the  causey 

Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived. 

And  died,  neglected :  why  the  good  man's  share 

In  lifo  was  gall  and  bitteniess  of  soul : 

Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 

In  starving  soUtude !  while  luxury, 

In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought— 

To  form  unreal  wants :  why  heaven-bom  truth, 

And  moderation  fiur,  wore  the  red  marks 

Of  superstition's  scourge :  why  licensed  pain, 

That  cmel  spoiler,  that  embosomed  foe, 

Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss.    Te  good  distressed  1 

Ye  noble  few  1  who  here  unbending  stand 

Beneath  liie's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while. 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil  is  no  more : 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass. 

And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  aU. 

HTMN  ON  THE   8BA80N8. 

These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Fa^er,  iheae 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.    Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fiakis;  the  softening  air  is  balm; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  fewest  smiks : 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  gk»y  in  the  Summer  moiuhs, 
With  light  and  heat  reftilgent    Then  thy  saii 


Shoots  fhll  perfection  tliioogh  the  s weDing  year ; 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadfUl  thunder  8peak»— 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve. 
By  brooks  and  grores  in  hollow-whispering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Antomn  unconfined, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lires. 
In  Winter  awftd  thou  I  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o^er  tempest  roll'd, 
Mijestb  darkness !    On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore. 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast 

Mysterious  round!  what  skill,  what  force  diyine, 
Beep-folt^  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train, 
Tet  so  delightf)]!  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade ; 
And  ail  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That^  as  ther  still  succeed,  they  itmA.  stOL 
But  wandenng  oft,  with  rude  unconscious  gaze, 
lian  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  eyer  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  thence 
The  fiur  profhsion  that  overspreads  the  spring; 
Flings  fh>m  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day; 
Feeds  eveiy  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth, 
And,  as  on  earth  this  gratefUl  change  reyolYcs, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend !  join,  every  living  soul 
Beneath  die  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join ;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song!    To  Him,  y^  vocal  gales; 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  in  your  fVeshness  breathes : 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms  I 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shAde  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  aflur. 
Who  shake  th'  astonish'd  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
Th'  impetuous  song,  and  say  fh)m  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  riUs; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound ; 
Te  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  flie  vale ;  and  thou,  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself 
Sound  his  stupendous  praise,—- whose  greater  vokse 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fitU. 
Soft  ro&  your  ineense,  herbs,  and  fhiits,  aad  flowers, 
In  mingled  olonds  to  Him,— whose  sun  exahs, 
Whose  breath  perfmnes  you,  and  whose  pencil  pamtft 
Te  forests,  bend ;  ye  harvests,  wave  to  Ifim; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heaitj 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Te  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earA  asleep 
Unoonscions  lies,  eflhse  your  mildest  beams, 
Te  oonsteHations,  while  yonx  angels  strike, 


Amid  te  spaasled  akf,  tbe  oilTer  Ijrrau 

Greataovfoeofdftyl  best  imiig*  hare  b«low 

or  thy  Creatoi,  erer  pouring  wide, 

From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ooeea  roiiad. 

On  nature  write  with  eTeiy  beam  Hit  pmiie. 

The  thunder  rolls:  be  hush'd  the  praitmte  world | 

While  cloud  to  ekmd  rcAnrm  the  lolainii  bjnouL 

Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hiUs ;  ye  mossy  rookB, 

Retain  the  sound;  die  InrDad  responsive  tow, 

Te  valle3rs,  raise ;  for  the  Great  Sbephod  reigns, 

And  his  nnsoffering  kingdom  yet  will  oonOi 

Te  woodlands,  aU  awake :  a  bofmdless  song 

Burst  from  the  groves ;  and  wbed  the  renless  day, 

Expiring,  lays  the  Wfu-bliug  world  aalecp, 

Sweetest  of  birds  I  sweet  Fhilometa,  charm 

The  listening  shades,  aiid  teodi  the  uiglit  Bii  prBi£«^ 

Te  chief!  ^<>'  whom  the  wWU  cT^^iioa  «miLcifi ; 

At  once  the  head,  the  liean,  &nd  lyc^igve  of  all, 

Crown  the  great  hynml  in  6  warming  E^ities  vast, 

Assembled  men  to  tlie  doep  organ  jotti 

The  long  resounding  voici^  oi\  breaking  clear, 

At  solemn  pauses,  through  tlia  £  welling  b^b&f 

And,  as  each  mingling  flame  inoreues  each. 

In  one  united  ardor  rise  to  heaven. 

Or  if  yoa  rather  choose  the  rural  shade, 

And  find  a  fime  in  every  sacred  gxove, 

There  let  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  virgin's  lay* 

The  prompting  semph,  and  the  poet's  lyre, 

Still  sing  the  God  of  Seasons  as  they  rolL 

For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 

Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 

Russets  the  plain,  insp'tiing  Autumn  gleams. 

Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east — 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more. 

And,  dead  to  joy,  £>rget  my  heart  to  beat 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song — where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  'tis  naught  to  me : 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  dty  full; 
And  where  He  vital  spreads,  diere  must  be  joy. 
When  e'en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  fiiture  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey;  there,  with  new  powers, 
WiU  rising  wofidera  aiag.    I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns  i 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progression.— But  I  lose 
Mjrself  in  Him,  in  Light  inefifable  1 
Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise. 


iVSff^fm.2  Twommm.  iTI 


FROV  THB   ««CAflTLB  OF  INBOLBNCB." 

O  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  lika  an  emmet  thoa  most  erer  moil. 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  anoient  date; 
And,  certes,  tiiere  is  fi>r  it  reason  great; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail^ 
And  corse  thy  star,  end  early  dmdge  and  lata, 
Withouten  tiiat  would  come  a  heavier  bale. 
Loose  life,  nnmly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fiist  by  a  riyer^s  side. 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  romid, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  fixmd. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground : 
And  there,  a  season  atween  June  aixl  May, 
Half  prank'd  with  spring,  with  snnmier  half  imbrown'd, 
A  hsdess  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  coald  work,  ne  cared  e'en  fbr  play. 

Was  naught  around  but  images  of  rest; 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest. 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  played. 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen; 
That,  as  they  btcker'd  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 
Or  stock-doves  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep ; 
Tet  all  these  sounds  ybleut  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  stiU, 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  thereby; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighboring  hill. 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smole  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh; 
Till  clustering  round  th'  enohnner  l^itm  tbey  hmog, 
Tmolten  with  Ms  afoen  melody; 
While  o*er  ^'  enfeebting  hue  hii  hand  ha  flimg, 
And  to  the  trembling  diords  these  tempting  verses  smig: 

**  Behold!  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold! 
See  all  but  man  with  uneam'd  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold. 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May! 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array) 


m  MMMc  rifMtoiA 


Who  «M  widt  hnr  ftr  «Mr  pieaiiare  Tie? 
From  UMd  «  and  nWi  ipoBlto  <^«faS  10  Bta7« 
From  §ofwtat  to  flower  on  batany  gales  to  fly, 
If  all  ihe  bat  to  do  beneafli  tfaft  radilant  sky, 

*<  Behold  the  meny  BHBittiels  of  ihe  moas 
The  twarmiog  aongftersof  tbacatalaee-groyB^ 
Ten  thocuand  duoatsi  that  ftott  the  &tfW9at^  thoc% 
Hjrmn  flieir  0ood  Godi«>id  oarel  eireec  of  low, 
Siiohgiataftd  kiadlir  i^ttnae  them  emore : 
They  nekktc  ptoagh,  imt  aaw,  6^  fit  fbr  flail, 
E'er  to  die  bam  <be  dOddiog  dieaves  diey  dro^; 
Tet  theirs  eaoh  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
Whaterer  orowns  the  hill,  or  ttnlles  along  the  tal^ 

*  Come,  ye  who  BtiU  Ihe  cumbroos  load  of  Mfe 
Posh  bard  ap  hill;  bat  as  the  flufheM  stoiip 
Ton  tmst  to  gain,  and  pat  an  end  to  sdiib, 
Down  thunders  back  ^e  «tobe  widi  m%hty  ltW6^ 
And  hnrb  your  labem  to  the  TaUey  deep, 
For  ever  vain;  oome,  and,  withouten  ibe, 
I  in  obKvfcm  wiH  your  sorrows  ste^. 
Tour  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  fiill  doUght;  c^  oome,  ye  weaiy  wi^its,  to  me  I 

"With  me  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn. 
To  pass  the  joyous  day  in  Various  stounds; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  lawn, 
And  sell  fair  honor  for  some  paltry  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  chy  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay, 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  woundh : 
Or  prowl  in  oeca«B  -ot  law  ibr  human  prey, 
In  venal  senale  tftdeve^  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

"  No  cocks,  with  me,  to  mstio  labor  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  soonding  clear: 
To  tardy  swain  no  shriU*voioed  matteni  aqoail; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  do  wives,  to  stun  your  ear; 
No  hammers  thump ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  fear; 
No  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start| 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  del^t  die  heart 
Of  Sybarito  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art 

*<  What,  what  Se  virtne,  bat  repoee  of  mind, 
A  pare  ethaieal  oafani  that  knows  no  ttoim; 
Ahofa  dw  zeiidi  of  wild  amUdoB't  wiBd^ 
Above  the  pasakias  that  diit  woild  daibrm, 
And  iDitQie  naiii  •  paovd  mattgnaat  wvamf 
An  hare,  instead,  soft  galea  of  pastien  play, 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy;  as  breeaes  «tmy 
Across  th'  enMven*d  rides,  and  make  them  Affl  more  gay. 

**  Hie  best  of  men  hav«  «v<er  k^ved  rspest ; 
They  hate  to  mfingto  ia  die  flhhy  fii^) 


vffuumz  ««»  «m 


E'en  those  whom  Fame  ha3  lent  heir  fiuresl  my^ 
Hie  mostrenown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
Frqpi «  base  world  ^t  last  have  sU>leB  awi^ : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  CiunaBan  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  befbre. 


** Ob^  0rieva«8  iblly I  to  hemp  v^i ,. 

J^i^  the  dtys  yim^^hnm*^  Ibe  fm 
Wlten,  wddeo,  oonan  bljod  iHw»l<iming  ^^ 
And  g^vea  th*  Mntasted,pcpijtf)aypB.hajft»  wop. 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  los^y  ^  wtelch.  undone, 
To  tho9e  who  xnock  you  gpn^  to  Pluto's  reiyi, 
Theye  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  a«d  shadow*  dun»: 
But  sura  it  is  of  vanities  most  vai% 
Tb  toil  fbr  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain." 


ISAAC  WATTS,    1674—1748. 

EmhAt^Wtam^  yvkom  ropniKtkxLas  a  psose  writer  and  at  a  poafr  kaa  i 
as  the  worldof  letters^  was.  bom  at  Southampton  at  the  I'hlLaf  Ji^  IW^A. 
JlSklkmB§&  of  baft  fiau  yean  he. began  to  stady  ^  Latin  langnaga;  bnl;a»ho 

maa  ^HUMeptao'^ftMQ.tfae  <« established"    hnirhj iiilil  mil  liiiilj  fimjupi^ 

w.mm,edaetiiom,bL9Uk»  o£  the  great  univexsitiesf  and  theBe&nB,.aft  i^t^mot 
uutumt  M»  wa plaapdnndef  the  oaie  of  tl^  Ret^  llioiBaaRcnrf^iid^bttf 
oiiaig»oC  an  aoadeny  in  Londoa.  At  the  age  of  twenty  ha  aataraad-  tti>  ^ 
fiMhert.hoaw%.and  qp^nttwe  yeaia  in  studying  jSirthe«aiiiiiiliy.  JkX  tlMxlMfe 
of  ihi*  pea^heaooept«ithe  inviiaKioii.  of  fiiiMin  Haitopp  t&  asMdaiiaitlr 
him  as  tutor  toi  hiiL  len^  and  remained  with  him.fiYe  ymm^dtmfiB^  imit  ptf 
hit  time  to  a  critical  kxiowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scripturesi  and  eo- 
teni^  during  the  last  year,  upon.th^  di^iesLof  his. profession. 

In  1698  he  was  choeen  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent church  in  Southampton,  and  on  his  deaths  1706,  was  elected  to  suo- 
oeed  him.  Soon  aftecantering  upon,  his  offiqa.  he  was  a^tapked  by  a  dangeiona 
illneaa,  fiom  wjik^  he  bat  HFery  slowly  recovered,  in  1713.  hf  was  again 
seixed  with  a  fevei!  lo  violent  and  of  so  long  continuanoei  that  it  left  him  in  a 
Sseble  state  for  die  resi  af  his  life.  In  this  state  he  foundin  Six  Thomas  Ab- 
ney  a  firiend  such  as  is  not  often  to  be  met  with^  This  gantlonan  received 
him  into  his  own  housay  wiiere  he  remained  an  inmate  of  the  ftnaily  for  lAtftjh 
jtr  yan,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  his  Uft^  wheie  he-wastieated  ttie  whole  time 
^n  the  liifwfaxMi^-  iheik  inendflhin-eoBld'  MMBBta  ai^^^ti  ^be^  eltantifla  ^baik 
kceaUtd>otBie.t  Haie  be  devoted  aU  ike  tlMMithatrl^  haaMi  woald 
'  ta  the  eomposHlon  of  his varieos  woritS) and  to  Ms  oflMalltootionst 
and  irfaen  increasing  weakness  compelled  him  to  reUnqnisfa  both,  his  congre* 

'  1  •«  A  eiMUUoD  Bke  tUa— «  ttatP  tn  wkkh  the  DoOoiit  of  patrofDaco  and  dcprodenoe  WV9  ovisr 
pirwfad  bf  tte  pereepUon  of  redprocal  beiwilta,  doenres  a  parttcnlar  mwotW.**— Dr.  Ma^vih, 
ftlie.if^Mopofher  Mm  i^yoi^  tnlds  Uf^  Of  WsttsUoinco^tnotArow  Vn^Q^Mwtt^ 


«MC§lng.oocoaiit  of  W«ttji*>  reatdenoe  In  thia  amOy,  and  then  add*:  **Xf  thia  qiMtatti}^  l^jijfpeono^ 
^BfcMf  b«c(at(d9edttatH«QMKlN«Baieaoiiiitoralz-Mid4hl^y^  uidthtti^Ulf^lQpyMi 
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gMion  would  not  tM6pC  bk  wajgnatirm,  but,  wUIe  tftejr  elected  uoodier  pt»* 
101^  floptimied  to  him  the  sabuy  he  had  been  accustomed  to  reoeire.  On  the 
3(Mi  of  Norember,  1748,  without  a  pain  or  a  struggle,  this  great  and  good  man 
bfeadied  his  ]ast> 

In  his  literary  character,  Dr.  Watts  may  be  considered  as  a  poet,  a  pfailoso- 
pher,  and  a  diec^ogian.  As  a  poet,  if  he  takes  not  the  very  first  rank  in  the 
Ima^matiTe,  the  (oeative,  or  the  sublime,  he  has  attained  what  the  greatest 
might  well  envyr-a  nnivenality  of  ftme.  Ha  is  emphatically  the  chusio 
poet  of  the  religious  world,  wherever  tiie  English  language  is  known.  Bis 
Tarsioii  of  the  Psahns,  his  three  books  of  Hymns,  and  his  "Divine  Soogs  Ibr 
Children,**  have  been  more  read  and  committed  to  memory,  have  exerted 
mote  hofy  influences,  and  made  more  lasting  impressions  for  good  upon  the 
iwwMiw  heart,  and  have  called  ibrth  more  fervent  aspirations  ibr  the  joys  and 
tiie  happiness  of  heaven,  than  die  productions  of  <mtf  other  poet— perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  strong  to  say  than  all  cram  poets,  (the  sacred  baids  of 
oouna  excepted,)  living  or  dead. 

As  a  philoeopher,  he  has  the  rare  merit  of  always  being  practically  useftd, 
eq>eeially  in  the  education  of  youth.  His  «  Logic,  or  Ri^t  use  of  Reasoo,** 
was  ibr  a  long  time  a  text-book  in  the  English  Universitiea ;  and  of  his  «>  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind,"  no  happier  eulogium  can  be  given  than  that  by  Dr. 
Johnsoo:'  «Few  books,"  says  the  sage,  "have  been  perused  by  me  widi 
greater  pleasure  dian  this ;  and  whoever  has  the  care  of  instmeting  oAers 
may  be  duurged  with  deficiency  if  this  book  is  not  recommended." 

As  a  tiieok)gian,  the  compositions  of  Watts  are  very  numerous,  and  "ef«i]r 
pafB^"  mys  Dr.  Ihake,  «  displays  his  unaffected  pioty,  the  pmiQr  of  his  priik- 
oiplM,  tha  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  great  goodness  of  his  heart. 
The  mfkb  of  all  his  works  is  perspicooos,  oorreot,  and  freqnsntly  elegant;  and 
happily  ftr  mankind,  his  labors  have  been  translated  and  dispersed  with  m 
jMal  that  does  honor  to  human  nature ;  for  there  are  probably  Jew  penona 
who  haf«  studied  die  writings  of  Dr.  Watts  without  a  wish  finr  unprovementj 
whhma  aa  efist  to  beoome  wiser  or  better  members  of  society." 

▲  SITMMER  EVENING. 

How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was  iht  sun, 
How  lovely  and  joyfiil  the  course  that  he  run, 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begui^ 

And  there  foUow'd  some  droppings  of  raial 
But  now  the  fiur  traveller's  come  to  the  west, 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best; 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 

And  ibretells  a  bright  rising  again. 


iWhMlwimtalaoitiranioatbf  Ma  tnflraiaiM,  be  obMrrad,  in  a  oomenttMoa  wflh  s  Mn 
tlat<*lMraMnbaviAumg«dinlBMeriiMd  to  wy  tlwfc  Um  uoat  kwoad  »wl  kMvtaf  oartrtlH 
wbm  tbey  eooM  le  dts^  hkf  only  Uw  hum  itkUn  promlKa  of  Uw  Oocpd  fcr  ttNir  Mpvoit  ••  1 
eommoQ  and  nkuiMd.**  ''So,"  mU  Watta,  •«Iflsdlt  It  la  tbe  plain  protnlan  of  Uw  Q««p«l  U 
anByanpport;  and  I  Uaaa  God  Uwy  are  plain  promtoea,  and  do  not  require  much  IriboraaipalM 
andarataad  them,  tax  I  can  do  nolUnr  now  bat  look  tnto  mjBO^  Ibr  aome  promlat  to  aopfoit  i 
Md  lhr«  upon  tbat.** 

•  •*Bte  la  one  of  the  tew  poeta,**  aaya  Dr.  Johnaon,  "with  whom  Tontb  and  Ifnoraiiea  mvt 
mtOf  ptaaaed;  and  happy  wlU  be  that  reader  whoae  mind  la  dlapoaed,  by  hla  veraea  or  bla  prae% 
«0V7  Ms  banevQlenoe  to  man  and  hla  reverence  to  God."  Bead— bia  Uii  la  Onhani  taH9i 
tUk   M— 0lr,bySwrth»ir~lleM0lra,byTbHMaa»aQn. 


Just  such  is  the  Christian ;  his  coune  he  b«giaft, 
Like  the  sun  m  a  mist,  when  he  nxmnis  ft>r  his  sins, 
And  melts  into  tears ;  then  he  breaks  out  and  shines, 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way : 
But  when  he  eomes  nearer  to  fini^  his  isde, 
lake  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  rpeher  in  graoe^ 
And  gives  a  sore  hope  at  the  end  at  bis  dajrt 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array, 

THE  ROSE. 

How  fiiir  is  the  losel  what  a  beawtj^l  flower, 

The  glory  of  April  iyn4  Mafl 
Bert  the  leaTM  are  bognning  to  M^  in  mn  tou^ 

Axid  thej  witbef  anil  4ie  in  a  day. 

Tet  the  rose  has  one  powerfhl  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flowers  Qf  the  fleldj 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colors  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfiime  it  will  yield! 

So  frail  is  the  footh  and  die  boanty  of  hmb, 
Though  thay  bloom  and  look  gmf  like  the  rooa ; 

But  all  our  fond  cares  to  preserve  them  is  vain, 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  111  not  be  proud  of  my  you^i  xmr  my  be«uly, 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  &de; 
fiat  gain  a  good  name  by  well  di^ng  my  duty; 

This  will  scen(  like  a  rose  when  1*9  dead. 

FEW  »APPT  IUTCHS8. 

Say,  mighty  Love,  and  teach  my  song 
To  whom  thy  sweetest  joys  belong ; 

And  who  the  happy  pcdrs 
Whose  yielding  hearts,  and  joining  l|andi^ 
Find  blessings  twisted  with  their  bands. 

To  soften  all  their  cares. 

Not  flie  wild  herd  of  iiymi^  and  swaina 
That  thoughtless  fly  into  thy  chains, 

As  custom  leads  the  way: 
If  there  be  bliss  without  design, 
Ivies  and  oaks  may  grow  and  twine, 

And  be  as  blest  ^s  they. 

Not  sordid  souls  of  earthy  mould, 
Who  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold 

To  dull  embraces  move : 
So  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 
May  rush  to  wealthy  marriage  too, 

And  make  a  world  of  love. 

Not  the  mad  tribe  that  hell  inspires 
With  wanton  flames;  those  ragii^  flres 
The  purer  bliss.  Acisfcri^: 
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On  JEtna^f  foip  let  Fmiei  wed, 
And  sheets  of  lightning  dress  the  bed 
V  improve  the  burning  joy. 

Nor  the  doll  pairs  whose  marble  forms 
None  of  the  melting  passions  warms, 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  hands : 
Logs  of  green  wood  that  quench  the  coalf 
Are  married  just  like  Stoic  souls, 

With  oeiers  ibr  their  bands. 

Not  minds  of  melancholy  strain, 
Still  silent,  or  that  still  complain, 

Can  the  dear  bondage  bless : 
As  well  may  hearenly  ooDoerts  spring 
From  two  old  lutes  vdth  ne'er  a  string, 

Or  none  besides  the  bass. 

Nor  can  the  soft  enchantments  hold 
Two  jarring  souls  of  angry  mould, 

The  rugged  and  the  keen : 
Samson's  young  £>xe8  might  as  well 
In  Ixmds  of  cheerful  wedlock  dwell, 

With  firebrands  tied  between. 

Nor  let  the  cruel  fetters  bind 
A  gentle  to  a  savage  mind ; 

For  Love  abhors  tiie  sight: 
Loose  the  fierce  tiger  ftom  die  deer. 
For  native  rage  and  native  &ar 

Rise  and  finrbid  deUgfat. 

Two  kindest  souls  alone  must  Ineet ; 
Tis  friendship  makes  the  bondage  sweety 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves : 
Bright  Venus  on  her  rolling  throne 
Is  drawn  by  gentlest  birds  alone. 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  doves. 


LOOKINa  UPWARD. 

The  heavens  invite  mine  eye, 
The  stars  salute  me  round ; 

Father,  I  blush,  I  mourn  to  lie 
Thus  grovelUng  on  the  ground. 


My  warmer  spirits  move. 
And  make  attempts  to  fiy; 

I  wish  aloud  ibr  wings  of  love 
To  raise  me  swift  and  high 

Beyond  those  crystal  vaults. 
And  all  their  sparkling  b«ills ; 

They're  but  the  porches  to  thy  oourt% 
Ajid  paintings  on  thy  walls. 
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Vain  world,  fiurewell  to  youj 

Heayen  is  my  native  air : 
I  bid  my  friends  a  short  adieu, 

Impatient  to  be  there. 

I  feel  my  powers  released 

From  their  old  fleshy  clod ; 
Fair  g^oardian,  bear  me  up  in  haste^ 

And  set  me  near  my  God. 

8BEKINO   A   DITINB  CALM   IN   A   RESTLESS  WORLIK 

£temal  mind,  who  rul^st  the  fiites 
Of  dying  realms  and  rising  states, 

With  one  unchanged  decree  j 
While  we  admire  thy  vast  affairs. 
Say,  can  our  little  trifling  cares 

Afford  a  smile  to  thee  f 

Thou  scatterest  honors,  crowns,  and  gold : 
We  fly  to  seize,  and  fight  to  hold 

The  bubbles  and  the  ore : 
So  emmets  struggle  for  a  grain; 
So  boys  their  petty  wars  maintain 

For  shells  upon  the  shore. 

Here  a  vain  man  his  sceptre  breaks, 
The  next  a  broken  sceptre  takes. 

And  warriors  win  and  lose ; 
This  rolling  world  will  never  stand, 
Plnnder'd  and  snatch'd  ftom  hand  to  hand, 

As  power  decays  or  grows. 

Earth's  but  an  atom :  greedy  swords 
Carve  it  among  a  thousand  lords ; 

And  yet  they  can't  agree : 
Let  greedy  swords  still  fight  and  slay; 
I  can  be  poor;  but.  Lord,  I  pray 

To  sit  and  smile  with  thee. 

LAUNOHINO  INTO  ETERNITY. 

It  was  a  brave  attempt !  adventurous  he 
Who  in  the  first  ship  broke  the  unknown  sea : 
And,  leaving  his  dear  native  shores  behind. 
Trusted  his  life  to  the  licentious  wind. 
I  see  the  surging  brine :  the  tempest  raves: 
He  on  a  pine-plank  rides  across  the  waves, 
Exulting  on  the  edge  of  thousand  gaping  gmves . 
He  steers  the  winged  boat,  and  shSis  the  sails. 
Conquers  the  flood,  and  manages  the  gales. 

Such  is  the  soul  that  leaves  this  mortal  land. 
Fearless  when  the  great  ]\dAster  gives  conunand. 
Death  is  the  storm :  she  smiles  to  hear  it  roar. 
And  bids  the  tempest  waft  her  fitim  the  shore : 
Then  with  a  skilful  helm  she  sweeps  the  seas, 
And  manages  the  raging  storm  with  ease; 
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Her  &ith  can  govern  death ;  she  spreads  bar  wings 

Wide  to  the  wind,  and  as  she  sails  she  sings, 

And  loses  by  degrees  the  sight  of  mortal  things. 

As  the  shores  lessen,  so  her  joys  arise, 

The  waves  roll  gentler,  and  the  tempest  dies; 

Now  vast  eternity  fills  all  her  sight, 

She  floats  on  the  broad  deep  widi  infirate  delight, 

The  seas  fix  ever  oahn,  the  sides  for  ev«T  bright 

OENKRAL   DIRBCnONS  RBLATINO  TO  OUft  IDEAS. 

DntscnoN  I. — Furnish  yourselves  with  a  rich  variety  of 
ideas;  acquaint  yourselves  with  things  ancient  and  modern; 
things  natural,  civil,  and  religious ;  things  domestic  and  national ; 
things  of  your  native  land  and  of  foreign  countries ;  things  pre- 
sent, past,  and  future ;  and,  ahove  all,  he  well  acquaint^  with 
Qod  and  yourselves ;  learn  animal  nature,  and  the  workings  of 
your  own  spirits. 

The  way  of  attaining  such  an  extensive  treasure  of  ideas  is, 
with  diligence  to  apply  yourself  to  read  the  best  books ;  converse 
with  the  most  knowing  and  the  wisest  of  men,  and  endeavor  to 
improve  by  every  person  in  whose  company  j^ou  are ;  sufier  no 
hour  to  pass  away  in  a  lazy  idleness,  in  mipertinent  chattering,  or 
useless  trifles:  visit  other  cities  and  countries  when  you  nave 
seen  your  own,  under  the  care  of  one  who  can  teach  you  to  profit 
hj  traveUing,  and  to  make  wise  observations ;  indulge  a  just  curi- 
osity in  seeing  the  wonders  of  art  and  nature ;  search  into  things 
yourselves,  as  well  as  learn  them  from  others ;  be  acquainted  with 
men  as  well  as  books ;  learn  all  things  as  much  as  you  can  at  first 
hand ;  and  let  as  many  of  your  ideas  as  possible  be  the  represen- 
tations of  things,  and  not  merely  the  representations  of  other  men's 
ideas :  thus  your  soul,  like  some  noble  building,  shall  be  richly 
furnished  with  original  paintings,  and  not  with  mere  copies. 

Direction  II. — Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  thai 
treasure  of  idteas  which  you  have  acquired;  far  the  mind  is  ready 
to  let  many  of  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  and  labor  be  taken  to 
fix  them  upon  the  memory. 

And  more  especially  let  those  ideas  be  laid  up  and  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care,  which  are  most  directly  suited,  either  to 
your  eternal  welfare  as  a  Christian,  or  to  vour  particular  station 
and  profession  in  this  life ;  for  though  the  former  rule  recoio- 
mends  a  universal  acquaintance  with  things,  yet  it  is  but  a  more 
general  and  superficial  knowledge  that  is  required  or  expected  of 
any  man,  in  things  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  own  business ; 
but  it  is  necessary  you  should  have  a  more  particular  and  accu* 
rate  acquaintance  with  those  things  that  refer  to  your  peculiar 
province  and  duty  in  this  life,  or  your  happiness  in  another. 

There  are  some  persons  who  never  arrive  at  any  deep»  aolid,  oi 
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'Valuable  knowledge  in  any  science  or  any  business  of  life,  because 
they  are  perpetually  fluttering  over  the  surface  of  things  in  a 
curious  and  wandenng  search  of  infinite  variety ;  ever  hearing, 
reading,  or  asking  after  something  new,  but  impatient  of  any 
labor  to  lay  up  and  preserve  the  ideas  they  have  gained.  Their 
souk  may  be  compared  to  a  looking-glass,  that,  wheresoever  you 
turn  it,  it  receives  the  images  of  all  objects,  but  retains  none. 

In  order  to  preserve  your  treasure  of  ideas  and  the  knowledge 
you  have  gained,  pursue  these  advices,  especially  in  your  younger 
years. 

1.  Recollect  every  day  the  things  you  have  seen^  or  heard^  or 
readj  which  may  have  made  any  admtion  to  your  understanding: 
read  the  writings  of  Grod  and  men  with  diligence  and  perpetual 
reviews :  be  not  fond  of  hastening  to  a  new  book,  or  a  new  chap- 
ter, till  you  have  well  fixed  and  established  in  your  mind  what 
was  useftil  in  the  last :  make  use  of  your  memory  in  this  manner, 
and  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gradual  improvement  of  it, 
while  you  take  care  not  to  load  it  to  excess. 

2.  Talk  over  the  things  which  you  have  seen^  heard,  or  learnt^ 
with  some  proper  acquaintance  $  this  will  make  a  fresh  impres- 
sion upon  your  memory ;  and  if  you  have  no  fellow  student  at 
hand,  none  of  equal  rank  with  yourselves,  telL  it  over  to  any  of 
your  acquaintance,  where  you  can  do  it  with  propriety  and  de« 
cency ;  and  whether  they  learn  any  thing  by  it  or  no,  your  own 
repetiticm  of  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  yourself:  and  this  prac- 
tice abo  wiH  furnish  you  with  a  variety  of  words  and  copious 
language,  to  express  your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions. 

8.  Commit  to  writing  some  of  the  most  considerable  improve- 
fpunts  which  you  daily  make,  at  least  such  hints  as  may  recall 
them  affain  to  your  mind,  when  perhaps  they  are  vanished  and 
lost.  At  the  end  of  every  week,  or  month,  or  year,  you  may  re- 
Tiew  your  remaiks  for  these  two  reasons :  First,  to  judge  of  your 
own  improvement,  when  you  shall  find  that  many  of  your  younger 
GoDections  are  either  weak  and  trifling ;  or  if  they  are  just  and 
proper,  yet  they  are  grown  now  so  famihar  to  you,  that  you  will 
ttereby  see  your  own  advancement  in  knowledge.  And  in  the 
next  pmce  what  remarks  you  find  there  worthy  of  your  riper  ob- 
serration,  you  may  note  them  with  a  marginal  star,  instead  of 
transcribing  them,  as  being  worthy  of  your  second  year's  review, 
w^en  the  ^ers  are  neglected. 

To  shorten  something  of  this  labor,  if  the  books  which  you  read 
are  your  own,  mark  with  a  pen,  or  pencil,  the  most  considerable 
things  m  them  which  you  desire  to  remember.  Thus  you  ma> 
read  that  book  the  second  time  over  with  half  the  trouble,  by  vour 
eye  running  over  the  paraj^phs  which  your  pencil  has  noted.  It 
jm  bot  a  rery  weak  objection  against  this  practice  to  say,  I  sha)> 
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•pail  my  book ;  for  I  persuade  myself  that  you  did  not  buy  it  as 
a  bookseller,  to  sell  it  again  for  gain,  but  as  a  scholar  to  improye 
your  mind  by  it ;  and  if  the  mind  be  improved,  your  advantage 
IS  abundant,  though  your  book  yield  less  money  to  your  execut(»s« 

Logic,  or  Tkt  Rifki  Vtt  ^  Mtmtm,  T. 
RULES  OF   IHPROVEIIENT  BY  COltVtRSATlOlC. 

1.  If  we  wouUl  improve  our  minds  by  c»A««rs4U»#»i,  it  is  a 
great  happiness  to  be  acquainted  unth  p€r9on$  unur  thmn  ottr* 
selves.  It  is  a  piece  of  useful  advice,  therefore,  to  get  the  favor 
of  their  conversation  frequently,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
allow :  and  if  they  happen  to  be  a  little  reserved,  use  all  obliging 
methods  to  dnw  out  of  them  what  may  increase  your  own  know^ 
ledge. 

2.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with  a  merchant  or  m  som 
for,  a  farmer  or  a  mechamet  m  milkmaid  or  a  ijnnMter^  lead  them 
into  a  discourse  of  the  matters  of  their  own  peculiar  jwovinu  or 
profession  ;  for  every  one  knows,  or  should  know»  his  own  boai* 
ness  best.  In  this  sense  a  o(»nmon  mechanic  is  wiser  than  a  phi- 
losopher. By  this  means  you  may  gain  siMne  improvanent  in 
knowledge  from  every  one  you  meet. 

8.  Cw^fine  not  youreelf  always  to  one  sort  of  companjf^  or  to 
persons  of  the  same  party  or  opinion,  either  in  matters  of  leaming-i 
religion,  or  the  civil  life,  lest  if  you  should  happen  to  be  nnxsea 
up  or  educated  in  early  mistake,  you  should  be  confirmed  and 
established  in  the  same  mistake,  by  conversing  only  with  persoag 
of  the  same  sentiments.  A  free  and  ffeneru  conversalioD  with 
men  of  very  various  countries  and  of  difierent  parties,  opinions, 
and  practices,  (so  far  as  it  may  be  done  safely,)  is  of  excellent  oae 
to  undeceive  us  in  many  wrong  judgments  which  we  may  hare 
framed,  and  to  lead  us  into  juster  thoughts. 

4.  In  mixed  company^  among  acquaintance  and  sirmngerSy 
endeavor  to  learn  something  from  alL  Be  swiil  to  hear,  but  be 
cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  betray  your  ignorance^  and  per* 
haps  offend  some  of  those  who  are  present  too. 

5.  Believe  that  it  is  possible  io  learn  something  from  ptrBona 
much  below  yourself.  We  are  all  short-sighted  creatures ;  oor 
views  are  also  narrow  and  limited ;  we  oflen  see  but  one  aide  of 
a  matter,  and  do  not  extend  our  sight  far  and  wide  enough  to  re«di 
every  thing  that  has  a  connection  with  the  thing  we  talk  of:  sot 
see  but  in  part^  and  know  but  in  part,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
we  form  not  right  conclusions,  because  we  do  not  survey  the  vdi<te 
of  any  subject  or  argument. 

6.  To  make  conversation  more  valuable  and  useful,  whetbiar  H 
1)c  in  a  designed  or  aeeidental  visit,  among  persons  of  xkm  Hume  or 
flif  diftrent  sexes^  after  ihs  necessary  salutations  am  finiriiod,  and 
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the  stream  of  common  talk  begins  to  hesitate,  or  runs  flat  and  low, 
let  some  one  person  take  a  book  which  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
whole  company,  and  by  common  consent  let  him  read  in  it  ten 
lines,  or  a  paragraph  or  two,  or  a  few  pacfes,  till  some  word  or 
sentence  gives  an  occasion  for  any  of  the  company  to  ofier  a 
thought  or  two  relating  to  that  subject.  Interruption  of  the  reader 
should  be  no  blame,  for  conversation  is  the  business ;  whether  it 
be  to  confirm  what  the  author  says,  or  to  improve  it ;  to  enlarge 
upon  or  to  correct  it ;  to  object  against  it,  or  to  ask  any  questicm 
that  is  akin  to  it ;  and  let  every  one  that  pleases  add  lus  opinion 
and  promote  the  conversation*  When  the  discourse  sinks  again, 
or  diverts  to  trifles,  let  him  that  reads  pursue  the  page,  and  read 
OD  further  paragraphs  or  pa^es,  till  some  occasion  is  given  bv 
a  word  or  sentence  for  a  new  discourse  to  be  started,  and  that  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  freedom.  Such  a  method  as  this  would  pre- 
vent the  hours  of  a  visit  from  running^  all  to  waste ;  and  by  this 
means,  even  among  scholars,  they  will  seldom  find  occasion  for 
that  too  Just  and  bitter  reflecticMi,  /  have  lost  my  time  in  the  com* 
prniy  of  the  learned. 

By  such  practice  as  this,  young  ladies  may  yery  honorably  and 
agreeably  improve  their  hours :  while  one  applies  herself  to  read- 
ing, the  others  employ  their  attention,  eyen  among  the  various 
ax^ces  of  the  needle ;  but  let  ail  of  them  make  their  oocasional 
remarks  or  inquiries.  This  will  guard  a  great  deal  of  that  pre- 
cious time  from  modish  trifliujpr  impertinence  or  scandal,  which 
migbi  otherwise  aflbrd  matter  for  painful  repentance. 

Observe  this  rule  in  general ;  whensoever  it  lies  in  your  power 
to  kad  the  conversation,  let  U  be  directed  to  some  provable  point 
of  knowledge  or  practice^  so  far  as  may  be  done  with  decency ; 
and  let  not  the  discourse  and  the  hours  be  sufiered  to  run  loose 
without  aim  or  design :  and  when  a  subject  is  started,  pass  not 
hastily  to  another,  before  you  have  brought  the  present  theme  or 
discourse  to  some  tolemble  issue,  or  a  joint  consent  to  drop  it. 

7.  Mtend  with  sincere  diligence  while  any  one  of  the  company 
is  declaring  his  sense  of  the  question  proposed ^  bear  the  argu- 
ment with  patience,  though  it  difier  ever  so  much  from  your 
sentiments,  for  you  yourself  are  very  desirous  to  be  heard  with 
^  patience  by  others  who  difler  from  you.  Let  not  your  thoughts 
oe  active  and  busy  all  the  while  to  find  out  something  to  contra- 
dict, and  by  what  means  to  oppose  the  spe{iker,  especially  in  mat- 
ters which  are  not  brought  to  an  issue.  This  is  a  frequent  and 
onhappj  temper  and  practice.  You  should  rather  be  intent  and 
solicitous  to  take  up  the  mind  and  meaning  of  tbe  speaker,  zealoub 
to  seize  and  approve  all  that  is  true  in  his  discourse ;  nor  yet 
should  you  want  courage  to  oppose  where  it  is  necessary ;  but  lot 
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your  modesty  and  patience,  and  a  friendly  temper,  be  as  con- 
spicuous as  your  zeal. 

8.  As  you  should  carry  about  with  you  a  constant  and  sincere 
sense  of  your  own  ignorance,  so  you  should  not  be  cftaid  nor 
ashamed  to  confess  this  ignorance^  by  taking  all  proper  opportu- 
nities to  ask  and  inquire  for  &rther  information ;  whether  it  be 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  the  nature  of  a  thing,  the  reason  of  a  pro- 
position, or  the  custom  of  a  nation.  Never  remain  in  ignorance 
for  want  of  asking. 

9.  Be  not  too  forward^  especially  in  the  younger  part  of  life,  to 
determine  any  question  in  company  with  an  infulibU  andperemp^ 
tory  sentencCt  nor  speak  with  assuming  airs,  and  with  a  decisive 
tone  of  voice.  A  younfir  man  in  the  presence  of  his  elders  should 
rather  hear  and  attend,  and  weigh  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  for  the  proof  or  refutation  of  any  doubtful  proposition  ; 
and  when  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,  propose  your  thoughts  rather 
in  way  of  inquiry. 

10.  As  you  may  sometimes  raise  inquiries  for  your  own  in- 
struction and  improvement,  and  draw  out  the  learning,  wisdmn, 
and  fine  sentiments  of  your  friends,  who  perhaps  may  be  too  re- 
served or  modest ;  so  at  other  times,  if  you  perceive  a  person  un- 
skilful in  the  matter  of  debate,  you  may,  by  questions  aptly 
proposed  in  the  Socratic  method,  lead  him  into  a  clearer  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  subject :  then  you  become  his  instructor,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  not  appear  to  make  yourself  his  superior. 

11.  Take  heed  of  affecting  always  to  shine  in  company  above 
the  resty  and  to  display  the  riches  of  your  own  understanding  or 
your  oratory,  as  thoughyou  would  render  yourself  admirable  to 
all  that  are  present.  This  is  seldom  well  taken  in  polite  com- 
pany ;  much  less  should  you  use  such  forms  of  speecn  as  would 
insinuate  the  ignorance  or  dulness  of  those  with  whom  you  coo- 
verse. 

12.  Banish  utterly  out  of  all  conversation,  and  especiaiiy  o^tt 
of  (til  learned  and  intellectual  conference,  every  thing  that  tends 
to  provoke  passion,  or  raise  a  fire  in  the  blood.  Let  no  sharp 
language,  no  noisy  exclamation,  no  sarcasms  or  biting  jests  be 
heard  among  you ;  no  perverse  or  invidious  consequences  be 
drawn  from  each  other's  opinions,  and  imputed  to  the  person. 
411  these  things  are  enemies  to  friendship,  and  the  ruin  of  free 
conversation.  The  impeirtial  search  of  truth  requires  all  calmness 
and  serenity,  all  temper  and  candor ;  mutual  instruction  can  never 
be  attained  in  the  midst  of  passion,  pride,  and  clamor,  unless  we 
suppose,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  there  is  a  loud  and  pene- 
trating lecture  read  by  both  sides  on  the  folly  and  shameful  in- 
firmities of  human  nature. 
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18.  To  conclude :  when  you  retire  from  company,  then  con^ 
verse  toith  yourself  in  solitude,  and  inquire  what  you  heme  learnt 
for  the  improvement  of  your  understandings  or  for  the  rectify' 
%ng  your  inclinations,  for  the  increase  of  your  virtues,  or  tfo 
meliorating  your  conduct  and  behaviour  in  any  future  parts  of 
if/e.  If  you  have  seen  some  of  your  company  candid*  modest, 
humble  in  their  manner^  wise  ana  sagacious^  just  and  pious  in 
their  sentiments,  polite  and  graceful,  as  well  as  clear  and  stirong 
in  their  expression,  and  universally  acceptable  and  lovely  in  their 
behavior,  endeavor  to  impress  the  idea  of  all  these  upon  your 
memory,  and  treasure  them  up  for  your  imitation. 


CONTERS  MIDDLETON.    ieS3— 1750. 

Co^TEM%  MiDDLBTOir,  a  celebrated  divine  and  critic,  was  the  son  of  a 
etngyman,  and  bom  at  Richmond,  in  Torkshire,  1683.  He  was  educated  at 
Gunbridge,  and  in  1717  received  from  die  university  the  degree  of  I>DCtor  oi 
Divinity.  His  firsi  published  work  was  « A  Full  and  Impartial  Account  of 
lU  the  lata  Pxoceedings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  against  Dlr.  Bentley,^ 
which,  says  Dr.  Monk,  «  was  the  first  published  specimen  of  a  style,  wbiobi 
Hot  elegance,  purity,  atid  ease,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  tha 
English  language.''  In  1724  he  visited  Italy,  and  having  taken  a  careful  and 
near  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  papal  church,  he 
published,  in  1729,  his  celebrated  litter  from  Rome,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
flbow  that  ^  the  religion  of  the  prdsent  Romans  was  derived  from  that  of  their 
AsBthen  anoeetoars,"  and  tiiat,  in  particular,  the  rites,  ceremonies,  dresses  of 
the  priests,  and  other  matters  in  the  Romish  ohuvoh,  were  taken  from  the 
pagan  religion.  It  was  received  with  great  Ikvor  by  the  laamed,  and  went 
through  lour  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime. 

In  1741  appeared  his  greatest  work,  and  that  on  which  his  frune  chiefly 
teglB,  "  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicera"    It  might  more 
properly  be  called,  The  Ldfe  and  Times  of  Cicero,  since  it  is  full,  not  only  in 
^ery  thing  that  relates  personally  to  the  illustrious  Roman  orator,  but  gives 
in  ftdmirttbte  pSctnre  of  &e  Republic  at  ^e  time  he  flouri^ed.    llie  style  is 
remarkablA  Ibr  uaitinf  olanxnees,  streogtii,  elegance)  and  riofaness  in  an  unu- 
sual degree,  and  the  work  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  model  of  composition 
in  the  department  of  biography.    The  characters  of  the  most  piominent  men 
of  the  time,  he  draws  up  with  consummate  skill,  judgment,  and  taste ;  and  few 
*  historical  w^orks  are  more  interesting,  and  none  more  instructive.    In  1745  he 
published  an  account  of  the  various  specimens  of  ancient  art  which  he  had 
coOeoied  dnriog  his  residence  at  Rome  j  and  in  1749,  « A  Free  Inquiry  into 
MiMcnloas  Powers."    This  was  immed^tely  attacked  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  nuuntained  thitf  the  tendency  of  the  book  was  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
miwir»ytfM«  in  general :  but  Middleton  disclaimed  all  such  intention.   After  vari- 
ous oontioveraiea  upon  religious  subjects  with  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  dav 
he  axplred  on  tbe  28th  of  July,  1750. 
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CICERO  OFFXRS  HIMSELF  TO  TBS   BAR. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  course  of  discipline,  which 
he  lays  down  as  necessary  to  form  the  complete  orator :  for,  in 
his  treatise  on  that  suhject,  he  ^ves  us  his  own  sentiments  in  the 

Serson  of  Crassus,  on  the  institution  requisite  to  that  character ; 
eclaring  that  no  man  ought  to  pretend  to  it,  without  being  preyi- 
ously  acquainted  with  every  thing  worth  knowing  in  art  or  nature ; 
that  this  IS  implied  in  the  very  name  of  an  orator,  whose  profession 
it  is  to  speak  upon  every  subject  which  can  be  proposed  to  him  ; 
and  whose  eloquence,  without  the  knowledge  of  what  he  speaks, 
would  be  the  prattle  only  and  impertinence  of  children.  He  had 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  languages,  frcmi  the  ablest 
teachers ;  gone  through  the  studies  of  humanity  and  the  politer 
letters  with  the  poet  Archias ;  been  instructed  m  philosophy  by 
the  principal  professors  of  each  sect ;  Phaedrus  the  Epicurean^ 
Philo  the  Academic,  Diodotus  the  Stoic;  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  law,  from  the  greatest  lawyers,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  Rome,  the  two  Scsvolas ;  all  which  accom- 
plishments were  but  ministerial  and  subservient  to  that  on  which 
his  hopes  and  ambition  were  singly  placed,  the  reputation  of  an 
orator :  To  qualify  himself  therefore  particularly  for  this,  he  at- 
tended the  pleadings  of  all  the  speakers  of  his  time  ;  hcHurd  the 
daily  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  Greece,  and  was  per- 
petually composing  somewhat  at  home,  and  declaiming  under 
their  correction :  and  that  he  might  neglect  nothing  which  could 
help  in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polish  his  style,  he  spent  the 
intervals  of  his  leisure  in  the  company  of  the  ladies ;  especialfy 
of  those  who  were  remarkable  for  a  politeness  c^  language,  and 
whose  fathers  had  been  distinguished  by  a  fame  and  reputatioa 
o{  their  eloquence. 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  he  ofiered  himself  to  the  bar 
about  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  not  as  others  generally  did,  raw  and 
ignorant  of  their  business,  and  wanting  to  be  formed  to  it  by  U8» 
and  experience,  but  finished  and  qualified  at  once  to  sustain  any^ 
cause  which  should  be  committed  to  him. 

After  he  had  given  a  specimen  of  himself  to  the  city,  in  sevend 
private  causes,  he  undertook  the  celebrated  defence  of  S.  Rosciua 
of  Ameria,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year;  the  same  age,  as  the 
learned  have  observed,  in  which  Demosthenes  first  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  Athens ;  as  if,  in  these  geniuses  d[  the  firal 
magnitude,  that  was  the  proper  season  of  blooming  towards  ma* 
turity. 

As  by  this  defence  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  his  youths 
so  he  reflects  upon  it  with  pleasure  in  old  age,  and  reccunmends 
it  to  his  son,  as  the  surest  way  to  true  glory  and  authority  in  htff 
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country ;  to  defend  the  innocent  in  distress,  especially  when  they 
happen  to  he  oppressed  hy  the  power  of  the  great;  as  I  have  often 
done,  says  he,  in  other  causes,  hut  particularly  in  that  of  Roscius 
against  Sylla  himself  in  the  height  of  his  power.  A  nohle  lesson 
to  all  advancers,  to  apply  their  talents  to  the  protectiou  of  inno- 
cence and  injured  virtue  ;  and  to  make  justice,  not  profit,  the  rule  ' 
and  end  of  their  labors. 


CLOSE  OF   CICERO'S  CONSULSHIP. 

But  before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memorable  events  of 
ibis  year,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  one  which  distin- 
guished it  afterwards  as  a  particular  era  in  the  annals  of  Rome, 
Uie  hiith  of  OcTAvius,  sumamed  Augustus,  which  happened  on 
the  twent3r-third  d"  September.  VeUeius  calls  it  an  accession  of 
gloiy  to  Cicero's  cmisulship :  but  it  excites  sjpeculations  rather  of 
a  difl^rent  sort,  on  the  inscrutable  methods  otProvidence,  and  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  man,  that  in  the  moment  when  Rome  was 
pieaerved  from  destruction,  and  its  liberty  thought  to  be  established 
more  firmly  than  ever,  an  infant  should  be  thrown  into  the  world, 
who,  within  the  course  of  twenty  years,  effected  what  CatiUne 
had  attempted,  and  destroyed  both  Cicero  and  the  republic.  If 
Rome  could  have  been  saved  by  human  counsel,  it  would  have 
been  saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero:  but  its  destiny  was  now  ap- 
proaching :  for  governments,  like  natural  bodies,  have,  with  the 
principles  of  their  preservation,  the  seeds  of  ruin  abo  essentially 
xaixed  in  their  constitution,  which,  afler  a  certain  period,  begin  to 
operate,  and  exert  themselves  to  the  dissolution  of  the  vital  frame* 
'these  seeds  had  long  been  fermenting  in  the  bowels  of  the  re- 
puHic,  when  Octavius  came,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature,  and 
instructed  by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation,  and  exalt  them  to 
maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing  re- 
Hiained  hut  to  resign  the  consulship,  according  to  custom,  in  an 
aaaembly  of  the  people,  and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  having 
discharged  it  with  fidelity.  This  was  generally  accompanied  with 
a  speech  from  the  expiring  consul ;  and  afler  such  a  year,  and 
from  such  a  speaker,  the  city  was  in  no  small  expectation  of  what 
Cicero  would  say  to  them : .  but  Metellus,  one  of  me  new  tribunes, 
who  a&cted  commonly  to  open  their  magistracy  by  some  re- 
■larkable  act,  as  a  specunen  of  the  measures  which  they  intended 
to  pursue,  resolved  to  disappoint  both  the  orator  and  the  audience : 
jfor  when  Cicero  had  mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to  per- 
form this  last  act  of  his  office,  the  tribune  would  not  suffer  him  to 
jpeak,  or  to  do  any  thing  more  than  barely  to  take  the  oath,  de- 
ckriogf  thai  he  who  had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  ought  not 
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to  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himseif :  upon  wlikli  Cieero,  wild  wu 
never  at  a  loss,  instead  of  pronoancing  the  ordinary  fonn  id  the 
oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  swore  out  aloud,  iso  as  all  the 
people  might  hear  him,  that  he  had  saved  the  repttblic  mnd  ike  ciiy 
from  rtdn$  which  the  multitude  below  confinned  with  a  um- 
versal  shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  ewam 
was  true.  Thus  the  intended  affiront  was  turned,  by  his  presence 
of  mind,  to  his  greater  honor,  and  he  was  conducted  £roin  the  finmm 
to  his  house,  with  all  possible  demonstiadons  of  respect  by  the 
whole  city. 


CHAKACTER  OF   POMPET. 

Pompey  had  early  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Oreat^  by  that 
sort  ^  merit  which,  from  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  neces- 
sarily made  him  great ;  a  fame  and  success  in  war,  superior  te 
what  Rome  had  ever  known  in  the  most  celebrated  of  Imr  gene- 
ntls.  He  had  triumphed  at  three  several  tiroes  over  the  three 
(tifierent  parts  of  the  known  world,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa ;  and  by 
his  victories  had  almost  doubled  the  extent,  as  well  as  tlie  reve- 
nues, of  the  Roman  dominion ;  for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people 
on  his  return  from  the  Midmdatic  war,  **  he  had  found  the  leser 
Asia  the  boundary,  but  left  it  the  middle  of  their  empire/'  He 
was  about  six  3rear8  older  dian  Gssar;  and  while  Ciesaty  mn 
mersed  in  pleasures,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  suspected  by  aD 
honest  men,  was  hardly  able  to  show  his  head ;  Fompey  was 
flourishing  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  by  ^e  consent 
of  all  parties  placed  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  This  was  the 
post  that  his  amlntion  seemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the  first  man  in 
Rome ;  the  Leader ^  not  the  7)/rcmi  of  his  country :  for  he  more 
than  once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  himself  the  master  of 
it  without  any  risk ;  if  nis  virtue,  or  his  phlegm  at  least*  hdid  not 
restrained  him :  but  he  lived  in  a  perpetiml  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing, from  the  gift  of  the  people,  what  he  did  not  care  to  seize  by 
force ;  and,  by  fomenting  the  disorders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive 
them  to  the  necessity  of  creating  him  Dictator.  It  is  an  observa- 
tion of  afl  the  historians,  that  while  Ciesar  made  no  difference  of 
power,  whether  it  was  conferred  or  usurped :  whether  over  tinse 
who  loved,  or  those  who  feared  him :  Pcnnpey  seemed  to  vahte 
none  but  what  was  oflered ;  nor  to  have  any  desire  to  govern,  bat 
with  the  good  will  of  the  governed.  What  leisure  he  fbmid  fVom 
his  wars,  he  employed  in  the  study  of  pdite  letters,  and  especial^ 
of  eloquence,  in  which  he  would  nave  acquired  great  fitme,  if  h]$ 
genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more  dazzling  gknT  of  anna: 
yet  he  pleaded  several  causes  with  applause*  in  me  defence  of  hift 
mends  and  dients ;  and  some  of  them  in  conjanction  wi^OloearoC 


Hm  heagOMge  was  copious  and  elevated ;  his  sentiments  jnst ;  his 
Tdce  sweet ;  his  action  noble,  and  full  of  dignity.  But  his  talents 
were  better  formed  for  anns,  than  the  gown :  for  though,  in  both, 
ke  obserred  the  same  discipline,  a  perpetual  modesty,  temperance, 
and  gravity  of  outward  behaviour ;  yet,  in  the  license  of  camps, 
the  example  was  mcnre  rare  and  striking.  His  person  was  ex- 
Izemely  graceiul,  and  imprinting  respect :  yet  with  an  air  of  re- 
serve and  haughtiness,  which  became  the  general  better  than  the 
eitiz^i.  His  parts  were  plausible,  rather  than  great;  specious, 
rather  than  penetrating;  and  his  view  of  politics  but  narrow ;  for 
bis  chief  instrument  of  governing  was  diasimt/dation^  yet  he  had 
not  always  the  art  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments.  As  he  was  a 
b^ter  soldier  than  a  statesman,  so  what  he  gained  in  the  camp  he 
iMUally  lost  in  the  city ;  and  thou^  adored  when  abroad,  was 
often  affronted  and  mortified  at  home ;  till  the  imprudent  opposi- 
tioo  of  the  senate  drove  him  to  that  alliance  with  Crassus  and 
Cosar,  which  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  the  republic.  He 
took  in  these  two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the  ministers  rather  of 
his  power ;  that,  by  giving  them  some  share  with  him,  he  might 
make  his  own  authority  uncontrollable :  he  had  no  reason  to  ap 
prehend  that  they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals ;  since  neither  of 
them  had  any  credit  or  character  of  that  kind  which  alone  could 
jcsose  them  above  the  laws ;  a  superior  feme  and  experience  in 
war,  with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion :  dl  this  was 
muely  his  own ;  till,  by  cherishing  Cssar,  and  throwing  into  his 
Lands  the  only  thing  which  he  wanted,  arms  and  military  com- 
mand, he  made  him  at  last  too  strong  for  himself,  and  never  began 
to  fear  him  till  it  was  too  late :  Cicero  warmly  dissuaded  both  his 
onion  and  his  breach  with  Gasar;  and  aner  the  rupture,  as 
waonly  still,  the  thought  of  giving  him  battle :  if  any  of  these 
eoaaaetts  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  preserved  his  life  and 
hoomf  and  the  republic  its  liberty.  But  he  was  urged  to  his  &te 
by  a  natural  superstition,  and  attention  to  those  vain  auguries  with 
which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  haruspices :  he  had  seen  the 
aame  temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  ol^rved  the  happy  effects 
of  it :  but  they  assumed  it  only  out  of  policy,  he  out  of  principle. 
They  used  it  to  animate  their  soldiers,  when  they  had  found  a 
furobable  opportunity  ai  fighting ;  but  he,  against  all  prudence  and 
probabihty,  was  encouraged  by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He 
mmiw  all  h&  mistakes  at  I^t,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  cop- 
lect  them ;  and  in  his  wretched  flight  from  Pharsalia  was  forced 
to  confess,  that  he  had  trusted  too  much  to  his  hopes ;  and  that 
Cicero  h«d  judged  better,  and  seen  farther  into  things  than  he. 
The  fesoiutioQ  of  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt,  finished  the  sad  cata»* 
iUophe  of  this  mat  man :  the  fiither  of  the  reigning  prince  hal 
I  hig^y  oWifed  to  him  for  his  protection  at  Rome,  and  resto- 
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ntkxi  to  his  kmgdom :  and  the  son  had  sent  a  considenUe  fleet 
to  his  assistance  in  the  present  war :  but,  in  this  ruin  of  his  foi^ 
tunes,  what  gratitude  was  there  to  be  expected  from  a  court, 
governed  by  eunuchs  and  mercenary  Greeks  T  all  whose  politics 
turned,  not  on  the  honor  of  the  king,  but  the  establishment  a[  theii 
own  power ;  which  was  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  admission  of 
Pompey.  How  happy  had  it  been  £»  him  to  have  died  in  that 
sickness,  when  all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows  and  prayers  for  his 
safety !  or,  if  he  had  iallen  by  chance  of  war  cm  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  b'berty,  he  had  died  stiU 
glorious,  thoujrh  unfortunate ;  but,  as  if  he  had  been  reserved  for 
an  example  of  the  instability^  of  human  greatness,  he,  who  a  few 
days  before  commanded  kmgs  and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest 
of  Rome,  was  sentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  slaves ;  murdered 
by  a  base  deserter ;  cast  out  naked  and  headless  on  the  Egyptian 
strand ;  and  when  the  whole  earth,  as  Yelleius  says,  had  scarce 
been  sufficient  for  his  victories,  could  not  find  a  spot  upcm  it  at 
last  for  a  grave. 


HENRY  ST.  JOHN,  VISCOUNT  BOLINGBROKE.    1678-^1751. 

HiniT  St.  Johjt,  son  of  Sir  Heorjr  St  John,  of  Battonea,  Sorrejr  oonntj,  wmt 
bora  October  1, 1678.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Ozibrd,  and  aAer  spend- 
ing many  years  of  dissipation  on  the  continent,  he  was,  on  bis  return,  elected 
to  parliament  in  1701,  when  the  Tories  were  in  power.  He  was  elevated  tc 
the  peerage  in  1712,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke;  but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  fearing  the  course  which  might  be  taken  against  him 
by  the  new  administration,  he  fled  to  France.  On  the  9th  of  August  of  the 
same  year,  (1718,)  be  Mras  impeadbed  by  Walpole  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  high^reason,  and  other  hig^  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  and  as  be 
fiuled  to  surrender  himself  to  take  his  trial,  a  bill  of  attainder  waa  passed 
against  him  by  parliament,  <hi  the  lOth  of  September.  In  the  mean  time  be 
showed  what  were  his  principles,  and  where  his  heart  was,  by  entering  the 
service  of  the  Pretender,  as  secretary.  In  1723  he  obtained  a  fiiU  pardon, 
and  returned  to  England :  his  property  was  restored  to  him,  but  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  of  Lords.  He  then  engaged  in  active  opposition  to 
the  Whig  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  published  a  great  nmnber  of 
political  tracts. 

In  1735  he  suddenly  withdrew  to  France,  for  reasons  which  have  new 
been  explained,  and  resided  there  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  pub> 
lished  his  ^  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,"  and  a  *«  Letter  on  the  true  Use 
of  Retirement,"  both  of  which  contain  many  valuable  reflections.  On  the 
death  of  bis  fkther,  1742,  he  returned  to  take  i>06ses8ion  of  the  femily  estate 
at  Battersea,  and  in  1749  published  his  *«  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,'* 
and  the  « Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.'*  Most  of  his  early  friends,  bodi  literary 
and  political,  of  whom  were  Pope,  Swifl,  Gay,  and  Atterbnry,  were  now 
gone,  and  he  himself  expired  on  the  15th  of  December,  1751.  He  bequeathed 
all  his  manuscripts,  "as  a  legacy  for  traducing  the  meoioiy  of  his  awn  oU 
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fHend  Aleiandw  Pope,"  to  David  Mallet,i  a  Sootefamau,  wlio,  in  1754>  pub. 
liahed  a  oomplete  edition  of  his  lordship's  works,  in  five  volumes.  Among 
them  were  found  a  series  of  Essays  against  revealed  religion,  which  led  to 
the  caustic  but  just  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  «  having  loaded  a  blunder- 
buss, and  pointed  it  against  Christianity,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  discharge  it 
himselij  but  left  half-a-crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to  pull  the  trigger  after 
his  death.** 

In  Lord  Bolingbxoke's  character  as  a  man  there  is  but  little  to  respect,  much 
to  condemn.  His  i^iilosophical  writings  are  now  but  little  read,  and  lor  thedx 
matter  contain  little  that  is  worth  reading.'  As  a  rhetorician,  however,  he 
deserves  some  consideration  in  this  work  of  ours,  designed  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  English  style,  and  to  bring  under  our  notice  the  best  writers.  His 
Biyle  was  a  happy  medium  between  that  of  the  scholar  and  that  of  tne  man 
of  society— or  rather  it  was  a  happy  combination  of  the  best  qualities  of  both, 
"  heightening  the  ease,  freedom,  fluency,  and  liveliness  of  elegant  conversa^ 
tkm,  with  many  of  the  deeper  and  richer  tones  of  the  ek>qnence  of  formal 
ontioQs  aad  boc^s.  The  example  he  thus  set  has  probably  produced  a  very 
considerable  effect  in  moulding  the  style  of  popular  writing  since  his  time."* 

ABSURDITIES   OF   USELESS  LEARNING. 

Some  histories  are  to  be  read,  some  are  to  be  studied,  and  some 
may  be  neglected  entirely,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with 
advantage.  Some  are  the  proper  objects  of  one  man's  curiosity, 
some  of  another's,  and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all  history  is  not 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man.  He  who  improperly,  wan- 
tonly, and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a  sort  of  canine  appetite; 
the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the  hunger  of  the  other,  devours  raven- 
ously, and  without  distinction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  digests.  They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper.  Some  such 
characters  I  have  known,  though  it  is  not  the  most  common  ex- 
treme into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall.  One  of  them  I  knew  in 
this  cooDtry.  He  joined  to  a  more  than  athletic  strength  of  body, 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industry.    He  had 

1  Ihete  it  not  foom  here  to  go  Into  the  dctaila  of  the  contn>ver*y  that  aroM  firom  the  hMe  act  of 
JtalleC  111  maUcnlns  Fope,  and  the  nClU  baaer  feelings  of  BoUngbroke  In  flnt  assenting  to  It,  and  after- 
■w»rds  lewanMng  a.  Bottngtavke*s  pretended  nound  of  oflbnee  was*  that  Fope^  Into  whose  handa 
b0  bad  plaoed  Ms  poUthml  tract,  "Tlie  Patriot  King,'*  ft>r  pnhUoatkm,  and  dbtrOmtion  among  his  own 
(BoBngbroke's)  friends,  had  published  more  than  he  ooghL  But  he  knew  that  Pope  did  It  purely 
froan  his  admlmtlon  of  the  tract,  and  a  desire  to  have  It  more  generally  known.  The  real  caose^ 
Dtrrefore,  of  Bollngbroke's  ino«i  ungmt<>ful  treatment  of  his  old  friend  was,  doubtless,  that  Pope  had 
»eqt«eath«a  Us  property  In  his  printed  works  to  Warburton,  rather  than  to  htanself.  For  a  more  par* 
Mtiiwr  aeewiptof  this,  see  Boscoe*s  Fope,  voL  I.  p,  M. 

s  •*  When  TnUy  attempted  poetry,  be  became  as  rtdleulons  as  BoUngbroke  when  he  attempted  phl- 
kwophy  and  divinity;  we  look  In  vain  Ibr  that  genius  which  produced  the  Dissertation  on  Parties^ 
te  tJse  ledlein  phOosophleal  works,  of  which  It  Is  no  exaggerated  satire  to  say,  that  the  reasoning  of 
tlsem  b  sophistical  and  Inconclusive,  the  style  dilDise  and  verbae^  and  the  learning  seemingly  eon- 
tetead  In  them  not  drawn  from  the  originals,  but  ptoked  up  and  purloined  from  French  critics  and 
tranalatlons.'*— IToftM'*  Pop*,  1. 119. 

9  flee  also  some  remarks  on  his  style  in  the  inh  Lecture  of  Dr.  Btodr,  and  In  nuke's  Bsaaifa,  vm, 
tr.p.l9«. 
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retd  almost  eooBtaiitly  twelre  or  fourteen  hottrs  a  day  ibr  fiTe-and* 
twenty  €f  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped  together  as  much  learn- 
ing as  could  he  crowded  into  a  head.  In  the  course  of  roy  ac* 
Quaintance  with  him,  I  consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oftener ; 
tor  I  found  this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.  The  man  was  commumcative  enough ;  but  nothing  waa 
distinct  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  he  had  nerer 
■pared  time  to  think ;  all  was  employed  in  reading.  His  reasoQ 
luul  not  the  merit  of  common  mechanism.  When  you  press  a 
watch,  or  pull  a  clock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision; 
for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell  jon  neither 
more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know.  But  when  you  asked  this 
man  a  question,  he  overwhelmed  you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the 
aeveral  terms  or  words  of  your  question  recalled  to  his  memory ; 
and  if  he  omitted  any  thing,  it  was  that  very  thing  to  which  the 
sense  of  the  whole  question  should  have  led  him  or  confined  him. 
To  ask  him  a  question  was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memory, 
that  rattled  on  with  vast  rapidity  and  confused  noise,  till  the  force 
of  it  was  spent ;  and  you  went  away  with  all  the  noise  in  your 
ears,  stunned  and  uninformed. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice,  will  acquire  less 
learning,  but  more  knowledge ;  and  as  this  knowledge  is  collected 
with  design,  and  cultivated  with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  all 
times  of  immediate  and  ready  use  to  himself  and  others. 

Thus  useful  anns  in  magazines  we  place, 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace ; 
Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please. 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  ease. 

Tou  remember  the  verses,  my  lord,  in  our  friend's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  which  was  the  work  of  his  childhood  almost ;  but  is 
such  a  monument  of  good  sense  and  poetry,  aa  no  other,  that  I 
know,  has  raised  in  his  riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  discernment  and  choice,  and  resolves 
to  read  all,  will  not  have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  either,  to  do  any 
thing  else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  im- 
pertment  to  read ;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to 
think..  He  will  assemble  materials  with  much  pains,  and  pur- 
chase them  at  much  expense,  and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill  to 
frame  them  into  proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use. 
To  what  purpose  should  he  husband  his  time,  or  learn  architec- 
ture ?  he  has  no  design  to  build.  But  then  to  what  purpose  all 
these  quarries  of  stone,  all  these  mountains  of  sand  and  lime,  aD 
these  forests  of  oak  and  deal  ? 


THE  USB   OP  HISTORY. 

To  teach  and  to  inculcate  the  general  principles  of  virtue,  and 
the  general  rules  of  wisdom  and  good  policy  which  result  from 
such  details  of  actions  and  characters,  comes,  for  the  most  part,  and 
always  should  come,  expressiy^  and  directly  into  the  design  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  giving  such  details :  and,  therefore, 
whilst  they  narrate  as  historians,  they  hint  oAen  as  philosophers ; 
they  put  into  our  hands,  as  it  were,  on  every  proper  occasion,  the 
end  of  a  clue,  that  serves  to  remind  us  of  searching,  and  to  guide 
us  in  the  search  of  that  truth  which  the  example  bsfore  us  either 
establishes  or  illustrates.  If  a  writer  neglects  this  part,  we  are 
able,  however,  to  supply  his  neglect  by  our  own  attention  and 
industry :  and  when  he  gives  us  a  good  history  of  Peruvians  or 
Mexicans,  of  Chinese  or  Tartars,  of  Muscovites  or  Negroes,  we 
may  blame  him,  but  we  must  blame  ourselves  much  more,  if  we 
do  not  make  it  a  good  lesson  of  philosophy.  This  being  the 
general  use  of  history,  it  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Every  one  may 
make  it  who  is  able  to  read,  and  to  reflect  on  what  he  reads ;  and 
every  one  who  makes  it  will  find,  in  his  de^ee,  the  benefit  that 
arises  from  an  early  acquaintance  contracted  m  this  manner  with 
mankind.  We  are  not  only  passengers  or  sojourners  in  this  world, 
but  we  are  absolute  strangers  at  the  first  steps  we  make  in  it. 
Our  guides  are  often  ignorant,  often  unfaithful.  By  this  map  of 
the  country,  which  history  spreads  before  us,  we  may  learn,  if 
we  please,  to  guide  ourselves.  In  our  journey  through  it,  we  are 
beset  on  every  side.  We  are  besieged  sometimes,  even  in  our 
strongest  holds.  Terrors  and  temptations,  conducted  by  the  pas- 
sions of  other  men,  assault  us ;  and  our  own  passions,  that  corre- 
spond with  these,  betray  us.  History  is  a  collection  of  the  jour- 
nals of  those  who  have  travelled  through  the  same  country,  and 
been  exposed  to  the  same  accidents  :  and  their  good  and  their  ill 
success  are  equally  instructive.  In  this  {pursuit  of  knowled&^e  an 
immense  field  is  opened  to  us :  &;eneral  histories,  sacred  and  pro- 
&ne;    the  histories   of  particular  countries,  particular  events, 

girticular  orders,  particular  men ;  memorials,  anecdotes,  travels, 
ut  we  must  not  ramble  in  this  field  without  discernment  or 
choice,  nor  even  with  these  must  we  ramble  too  long. 

THE    WORLD   OUR  COUNTRY.^ 

Whatever  is  best  is  safest ;  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
power ;  can  neither  be  g^ven  nor  taken  away.    Such  is  this  great 

1  Vhat  a  beuidftil  idea,  ••  tba  world  our  coantrx— an  manlilnd  oar  ooantrTman.'*    Whan  thla  mar- 
tfneat  ibaQ  be  pracdcaUy  reaUied,  (and  the  day  Menu  to  be  teat  drawlnf  near  wbm  tt  win  b%)  all 
flMtrtoOona  opon  trade  wOl  be  eveiTwhere  remored;  Interooorae  betweao  natkme  wfll  be  ae  ftaa 
2  1  42* 
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and  beaatifiil  work  of  nattua,  Uie  world.  Such  is  the  mind  of 
man^  which  conteinplates  and  admiree  the  world,  whereof  it  makes 
the  noblest  part.  These  are  inseparably  ours,  and  as  long  as  we 
remain  in  one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march,  there- 
fore, intrepidly  wherever  we  are  led  by  the  course  of  human  ac- 
cidents. Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  what  coast  soever  we  are 
thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  absolutely  strangers. 
We  shall  meet  with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  figure, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  bom  tinder  the  same  laws 
of  nature. 

We  shall  see  the  same  virtues  and  vices,  flowing  from  the  same 
principles,  but  varied  in  a  thousand  different  and  contrary  modes, 
accormng  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  customs  which  is 
established  ibr  the  same  universal  end,  the  preservation  of  society. 
We  shall  feel  the  same  revolution  of  seasons,  and  the  same  sun 
and  moon  will  guide  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same  azure 
vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be  everywhere  spread  over  our 
heads.  There  is  lio  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we  may  no* 
admire  those  planets  which  roll,  like  ours,  in  different  orbits, 
round  the  same  central  sun ;  from  whence  we  may  not  discover 
an  object  still  more  stupendous,  that  army  of  fixed  stars  hunfi;  up 
in  the  immense  space  of  the  universe ;  innumerable  suns,  whose 
beams  enlighten  and  cherish  the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around 
them :  and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  as  these, 
whilst  my  soul  is  thus  raised  up  to  heaven,  it  imports  me  little 
what  ground  t  tread  upon. 

FORTUNE   NOT  TO  BE   TRUSTED. 

The  sudden  invasion  of  an  enemy  overthrows  such  as  are  not 
on  their  guard ;  but  they  who  foresee  the  war,  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  it  before  it  breaks  out,  stand  without  difficulty  the  first 
and  the  fiercest  onset.  I  learned  this  important  lesson  long  ago, 
and  never  trusted  to  fortune,  even  while  she  seemed  to  be  at  peace 
with  me.  The  riches,  the  honors,  the  reputation,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  her  treacherous  indulgence  poured  upon  me,  I 
placed  so,  that  she  might  snatch  them  away  without  giving  me 
any  disturbance.  I  kept  a  great  interval  between  me  and  them. 
She  took  them,  but  she  could  not  tear  them  from  me.  No  man 
suffers  by  bad  fortune  but  he  who  has  been  deceived  by  good.  If 
we  grow  fond  of  her  gifts,  fancy  that  they  belong  to  us,  and  are 

u  betwMa  mdlvkliato  of  the  noM  naUon;  and  MttooalfovvniMate  wa  b«  Mppoi^ 
Ternmeiits  now  are— by  direct  taxes  aooordlnf  to  property— the  only  eqoltablt  nodo.  t  caaaot  Ml 
here  quote  a  fine  remark  ttom  that  raluable  book  entitled  "noenne  at  Tnilh.**  by  the  brottera 
Hire ;  "A  itat^fttnan  may  do  mnch  tor  commeree,— moet  by  leartng  It  alone.  A  rfvw  ncvw  ftMn 
to  nnooCbly  as  when  It  IbOowa  It*  own  conrae^wttfaont  either  aU  or  cheek.  Lat  a  uaka  ta  ovm 
%ed:  a  Win  do  io  better  than  you  can.** 
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perpetually  to  remain  with  us;  if  we  lean  upon  them,  and  expect 
to  be  considered  for  them,  we  shaU  sink  into  all  the  bitterness  of 
grief,  as  soon  as  these  false  and  transitory  benefits  pass  away;  as 
soon  as  our  vain  and  childish  minds,  unfranght  with  solid  plea- 
flores,  become  destitute  even  of  those  which  are  imaginary.  But, 
if  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  transported  with  prosperity, 
neither  shall  we  be  reduced  by  adversity.  Our  soius  will  be 
proof  Bffaiiist  the  dangers  of  both  these  states:  and  having 
explored  our  strength,  we  shall  be  sure  of  it ;  for  in  the  midjrt 
of  fehcity  we  shall  have  tried  how  we  can  bear  misfortune. 


PHILIP  DODDRIDGE.    1702—1751. 

iPww  men  bava  exerted  a  more  hmppy^  holjr,  and  widespread  inflnenoe 
upon  the  world,  than  the  «diBBenting^  mioiater,  Fbilip  Doddridge.  He  was 
bmi  in  London,  in  1702,  and  at  an  early  age  he  baoame  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
John  JenningB,  who  kept  an  academy  at  Kibworth,  in  Leioestenhire,  and  in 
1722  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  at  the  same  place.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jennings  he  succeeded  to  his  place,  but  in  1729,  being  invited  by  the  ^  dis- 
senting" congregation  of  that  place  to  become  their  pastor,  he  removed  there. 
Here  for  nearly  twenty-two  years  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  most  ex- 
emplary piety,  as  pastor  of  ^e  diurch,  and  as  tiie  principal  of  the  academy, 
"With  ide  highest  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  tiiose  under  his  oare.  But 
bis  health  declining  in  consequence  of  his  great  labors,  he  took  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  relaxation  and  change  of  air 
and  cHmate^  But  ail  in  vain ;  and  he  died  at  Lisbon  thirteen  days  afler  his 
axrival,  October  26,  1751. 

Of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  too  much,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  said 
in  praise.  His  **  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  forms  a  body  of 
practical  divinity  and  Christian  experience  that  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  work  of  the  same  nature.  Like  the  works  of  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  Watts, 
it  is  a  classks  of  the  religions  worldJ  His  «  Sermons  on  the  Education  of 
C^hiklren,**  « Sermons  to  Young  People,"  « Ten  Sermons  on  the  Power  and 
Grace  of  Christ,**  «  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Subfjects  in  Pneu- 
matoktgy,  Ethics,  and  Divinity,*''  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all 
fanks  of  Christians.  Another  work,  still  popular,  is  »  Some  Remarkable  Pas- 
sages in  the  Life  of  Colonel  James  €rardiner,  who  was  slain  by  the  Rebels  at 
Ihe  Battle  of  Preston  Pans,  September  21,  174d."3    But  his  most  elaborate 

t  «l>o4dHdgcPt iMMt  WM  MBdevpofatttteklsdlter  aSbeUoMOfoar  mtere;  and  was  whoOr 
Sctrotodto  ttoesarvaUM  af  ■Mo*a  HHila.  Wbaterer  be  did.  ba  ai>pcan  to  hare  done 'to  tte  gloiy 
0t  Ooi.'   Be  read,  ba  wroCe^  be  praaobed^wttb  a  seal  wblbb  knew  of  no  abataaant,  and  wttb  aa 

iWiWlaiiii  iililfltilifriin  ImiTiT  nfTIm  ilnrTTTrr 'f  lili  iiintliiiii  Ha  waa  niatchad  flrom  bis  flock  aaa 
tba  wond— boCb  or  wblcb  had  been  enUSbtened  by  bla  bU>or*-ln  tbe  prbne  of  bli  life,  and  la  tbe  full 
lofMafteainea:  bat  am  wbo  bM  Mt  aneb  flnSte  bebted  bim,  cannot  be  tald  to  bave  bnma- 


S  "Aad  im^  aa  a  mdvenal  ategiboaee,  aacaeeary  to  bba  to  tba  ooadnet  of  bl«  tbeolotlcal  pw 
Mdt%  Doddrfdfe'a  Lectures.'*- ASc|p  ^  fiaHbat'c  CHorf*. 
STIteOoloiMiaanUaerwasabraTaSoottlBboaceiVwtaotaadaerTedwlth  dlstlnctloniindtf  lUift. 
fk««  tiM  Wl  of  s  lay  iMtttBt  ba  ifM  MdiNlf  aainrerttd  Is  OM  of  tha  MrMMt  vlet^ 
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wwk,  liie  nmxH  oi  many  fMo^  tftn&f^  was  "The  Tmtdty  Biporilut,  oooaAi* 
ing  a  YettioB  and  Auaphnwe  of  tbe  New  TaUHment,  with  CrtdoalNoM^  and. 
a  Praotk»l  IraproveiDent  of  £aok  Section.'*  This  admirable  oompendinm  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  has,  from  its  solid  learning,  critical  aeuteneat,  and  the 
persnasiTe  earnestness  of  its  practical  reflections,  ever  been  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation  by  the  Christiao  world,'  and  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  To  Doddridge,  also,  are  we  indebted  for  some  of  oar  best  sacred 
lyrics,  and  fbr  that  epigram  which  Dr.  Johnson  calls  "one  of  the  finest  in  die 
English  langoage."*  His  letters,  also,  are  admirable  apeoiment  ef  epislolaiy' 
writing,  and  for  their  easy  and  natural  ttjrle  are  not  unlike  tboae^Govper. 

COVIITRT  LIFE — ^LBTTBR  TO  A  FBMALB   FRIEHD. 

You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we  have  it  in  perfec- 
tion. I  am  roused  in  the  morning  with  the  chirping  of  sparrows* 
the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
and,  to  complete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of  swine  and  neighins 
of  horses.  We  have  a  mighty  peasant  garden  and  orchanCand 
a  fine  arbor  under  some  taU  shady  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  lofty 
dome,  of  which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  perhaps 
catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's.  And 
then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a  large  space  which 
we  call  a  wilderness,  and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex- 
tremely. The  ^ound  is  a  dainty  green  sward;  a  brook  runs 
sparkling  through  the  middle,  and  there  are  two  large  fish-ponds 
at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds  and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with 
willows ;  and  there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
sides little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. This  is  the  nursery  of  our  laml^  and  calves,  with  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  intimately  acquainted.  Here  I  generally 
spend  the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun,  when 
the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  inspire  a  pleasure  that 
I  know  not  how  to  express.     I  am  sometimes  so  transported  with 

by  what  he  considered  a  rapematiiral  liiterfl»«iioe,  namely,  a  vlnlhle  repreaentatlon  of  Chrtat  npoa 
Ito  onMi,  aiuqiended  In  the  air,  amidst  an  onasnal  btaxe  of  Ught.  and  accompanied  by  «  dedarackm 
of  the  words,  *•  Oh,  sinner  I  did  I  suffer  this  for  thee,  and  are  these  tbe  retoms  f*  From  tbe  pertoA 
of  this  vision  till  his  death,  twenty-six  years  afterward,  Colonel  Gardiner  matotatoed  the  Illk  of  a 
sincere  Christian,  so  flur  as  the  military  profession  Is  compatible  therewith.  Botthettae  la  toeeew 
#hen  the  Chrtatiaa  will  say  what  was  said  by  tboee  In  the  ftrat  and  aeoond  eantarlea  when  laBed  t» 
enHst  In  the  Roman  armies,  "I  am  a  Christian,  and  therefbre  cannot  Stht.**  The  time  te  to  coiae 
when  the  rollttary  proflBsslon  wUl  be  deemed  not  only  dlsrepotahto  bet  cfimtaal:  toe  what  can  ba 
more  diametrically  opposite  than  tbe  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  the  spirit  of  warl 

1  «*In  nadlng  the  Mew  Testament,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Dnibaa,  •*X  lesaniwaiid  Ttnflild^m 
lamUy  Expositor,  as  an  impartial  Interpraler  and  fUthfUl  monitor.  I  kaow  U  ao  axposaw  vto 
ultoa  BO  many  advantages  as  Doddridge." 

S  Live  whUe  yon  Uvc.  the  tpkurt  wouM  say. 

And  sdae  the  pleasnrea  of  the  present  day. 

Uve  WhUe  yoa  llTe,  the  sacred  prwmksr  ones, 

And  give  to  Ood  each  moment  as  U  flloa. 

Lord,  to  my  views  let  both  united  be, 

X  five  to  pMasvM  wiHB  I  ItYt  to  TiMe. 
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thto  maaimalff  b6ftiitie6»  that  I  iamcv  I  am  like  Adam  in  Pto^ 
dise ;  and  it  is  my  only  miaforlune  that  I  wuit  an  Eve,  and  have 
none  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  for  my 
companions. 

Livmo  NEAR  TO  OOD— LSTTER  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  ofiended  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible,  without  a  miracle,  that  1 
should  have  been,  very  easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days 
begin,  pass,  and  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because  they  are 
80  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but  really  so  it  is,  I 
hardly  feel  that  I  want  any  thing.  I  often  think  of  you,  and  pray 
for  you,  and  bless  Qod  on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with 
the  hope  of  many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
you ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  return,  or,  indeed, 
about  any  thing  else.  And  the  reason,  the  great  and  sufficient 
reason  is,  that  i  have  more  of  the  presence  of  God  with  me  than 
I  remember  ever  to  have  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life. 
He  enables  me  to  live  for  hun,  and  to  live  with  him.  When  I 
awake  in  the  morning,  which  is  always  before  it  is  li^ht,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  him,  and  converse  with  him,  speak  to  him  while 
I  am  lighting  my  candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes ;  and  have 
often  more  delight  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  awaking,  than  I  have  en- 
joyed for  whole  days,  or,  perhaps,  weeks  of  my  life.  He  meets 
me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  family  devotions.  It  is  pleasant  to 
read,  pleasant  to  compose,  pleasant  to  converse  with  my  friends 
at  home ;  pleasant  to  visit  those  abroad — the  poor,  the  sick ;  plea* 
aant  to  write  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which  any  good  can 
be  done ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach  the  gospel  to  poor  souls, 
of  which  some  are  thirsting  for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it ; 
pleasant  in  the  week-day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  is ; 
but,  dh !  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how  near  eternity 
k,  and  how  short  the  journey  through  this  wilderness,  and  that  it 
is  bat  a  step  from  earth  to  heaven. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a  little,  and 
oonmdering  whence  this  happy  scene  just  at  this  time  arises,  and 
whither  it  tends.  Whether  God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any 
peculiar  trial,  for  which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  he  is 
shortly  about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  giving  me 
more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare  me  for  it;  or 
whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar  services  by  me  just  at 
this  time,  which  many  other  circumstances  lead  me  scnnetimes  to 
hope  $  or  whether  it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in 
compassion  to  that  distress  which  I  must  otherwise  have  felt  in 
tb«  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  exceedingly  dear 
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lo  Be*  tad  WM  Barer  more  sensihij  dear  to  me  than  now,  he  is 
pleaaed  to  frror  me  with  this  teaching  experience;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  I  freely  own  I  am  less  afraid  than  erer  of  any 
event  that  can  possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  nearness  to  my 
heart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant  love.  I  will 
muse  no  further  on  the  cause.  It  is  enough,  the  effect  is  so 
bleraed. 

THE  TRim  USB  TO  BE  MADB  OF  OBNIVS  AND  LBARNINO. 

Hath  God  given  you  genius  and  learning?  It  was  not  that  you 
might  amuse  or  deck  yourself  with  it,  and  kindle  a  blaze  which 
should  only  serve  to  attract  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men.  It  was 
intended  to  be  the  means  of  leading  both  yourself  and  them  to  the 
Father  of  lights.  And  it  will  be  your  duty,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar turn  of  that  genius  and  capacity,  either  to  endeavor  to  mi- 
prove  and  adorn  human  life,  or,  by  a  more  direct  application  of  it 
to  Divine  subjects,  to  plead  tli^  cause  of  religion,  to  defend  its 
truths,  to  enforce  and  recommend  its  practice,  to  deter  men  from 
courses  which  would  be  dishonorable  to  God  and  fatal  to  them- 
selves, and  to  try  the  utmost  efforts  of  dl  the  solemnity  and  tender- 
ness vnth  which  you  can  clothe  your  addresses,  to  lead  them  into 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

WORLDLY   CARES. 

Young  people  are  generally  of  an  enterprising  disposition : 
having  experienced  comparatively  little  of  the  fiitigues  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  disappointments  and  encumbrances  of  hfe,  they 
easily  swallow  them  up,  and  annihilate  them  in  their  imagina- 
tion, and  fancy  that  their  spirit,  their  application,  and  address, 
will  be  able  to  encounter  and  surmount  every  obstacle  or  hinder- 
ance.  But  the  event  proves  it  otherwise.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  be  cautious  how  you  plunge  yourself  into  a  greater 
variety  of  business  than  you  are  capable  ci  managing  as  you 
ought,  that  is,  in  consistency  with  the  care  of  your  soub,  and  the 
service  of  Gk)d,  which  certainly  ought  not  on  any  pretence  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  prudent  regard  to  your  worldly 
interest  will  require  such  a  caution;  as  it  is  obvious  to  every  care- 
ful observer,  that  multitudes  are  undone  by  grasping  at  more  than 
they  can  conveniently  manage.  Hence  it  has  frequently  been 
seen,  that  while  they  have  seemed  resolved  to  be  rick,  they  have 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows,  have  ruined  their 
own  families,  and  drawn  down  many  others  into  desolation  with 
them.  Whereas,  could  they  have  been  contented  with  moderate 
employments,  and  moderate  gains,  they  might  have  prospered  in 
theur  business,  and  might,  by  sure  degrees,  under  a  Divine  blesa 
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ingf  iiEYO  adTOttcod  to  great  and  Jioaocabie  increase.  But  if  there 
was  no  danger  at  all  to  be  apprehended  on  this  head ;  if  you 
were  as  certain  of  becomin^^  rich,  and  great,  as  you  are  of  per- 
plexing and  &tigaing  yourseSf  in  the  attempt,— consider,  I  beseech 
^  you,  how  precarious  these  enjoyments  are.  Consider  how  often 
a  plentiful  table  becomes  a  snare,  and  that  which  would  have  been 
for  a  man's  welfare  becomes  a  trap.  Forget  not  that  short  lesson, 
which  is  so  comprehensive  of  the  highest  wisdom — One  thino  is 

KXEDTUIk* 

THE   SABBATH.^ 

Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  hear  our  vows, 
On  this  thy  day,  in  this  thy  house ; 
And  own,  as  grateful  sacrifice, 
The  songs  which  from  the  desert  rise. 

Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  lore ; 
But  there^s  a  nobler  rest  above ; 
To  that  our  laboring  souls  aspire 
With  ardent  pangs  of  strong  desire. 

No  more  fhtigue,  no  more  distress ; 
Nor  sin  nor  hell  shall  reach  the  place; 
No  groans  to  mingle  with  the  songs 
Which  warble  irom  ioomortal  tongues. 

No  rude  alarms  of  raging  foes ; 
No  cares  to  break  the  long  repose; 
No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 
But  sacred,  high,  eternal  noon. 

O  long-expected  day,  begin ; 
Dawn  on  these  realins  of  wo  and  sin ; 
Fain  would  we  leave  this  weary  road, 
And  sleep  in  death,  to  rest  with  God. 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 

Return,  my  roving  heart,  return, 
And  chase  these  shadowy  forms  no  more , 
'  Seek  out  some  solitude  to  mourn, 
And  thy  fersaken  God  implore. 

Wisdom  and  pleasure  dwell  at  home ; 

Retired  and  silent  seek  them  there : 
True  conquest  is  ourselves  t*  o'ercome. 

True  strength  to  break  the  tempter's  inara 

And  thou,  my  God,  whose  piercing  eye 

Distinct  surveys  each  deep  recess. 
In  these  abstracted  hours  draw  nigh. 

And  with  thy  presence  ^  the  place. 
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ThflOHgh  aU  die  BMMS  ofaqr  iMtrt, 

Mj  MATch  let  lieaTeBlj  wisdom  goido 
And  still  its  zadiant  beams  impart. 

Till  all  be  searched  and  purified. 

Tlien,  with  tiEie  visils  of&j  loTe, 

Vouchsafe  my  inmost  soul  to  dieer ; 
Till  every  grace  shall  join  to  prove 

That  God  hath  fix'd  his  dwelling  here. 

KNTBRDfO  INTO  COVENANT. 

O  happ7  day,  that  fix^d  my  choice 

On  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God  I 
Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice, 

And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad. 

O  hap^  bond,  ±at  eeols  my  vows 

To  Him,  who  merits  all  my  lovel 
Let  cheerful  anthems  fill  the  house, 

While  to  that  saored  shrine  I  move. 

'TIS  done;  the  great  transaction's  done: 

I  am  my  Lord's,  and  he  is  mine : 
He  drew  me,  and  I  fbllow'd  on, 

Qiarm'd  to  confess  the  voice  divine. 

Now  rest,  my  long-divided  heart, 

Fiz'd  on  this  blissflil  centre,  rest; 
With  ashes  who  would  grudge  to  part, 

When  call'd  on  angels'  bread  to  feast  f 

High  Heaven,  that  heard  the  solemn  vow, 

That  vow  renew'd,  shall  daily  hear: 
Till,  in  life's  latest  hour,  I  bow, 

And  bless  in  death  a  bond  so  dear. 


JOSEPH  BUTLER.    1692—1752. 

JosivH  BuTLim,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  « Analogy,"  was  bom  at 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  1693.  Being  of  a  Presbyterian  fimiily,  he  was  sent 
to  the  «  dissenting'*  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  with  the  view  of  entering  the 
ministry.  It  was  here  that  he  gave  the  first  proo&  of  the  peculiar  bent  of 
bis  mind  to  abstrase  speculations,  in  some  acute  and  ingenious  remarks  en 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  « Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,^ 
in  private  letters  addressed  to  the  author.  He  also  gave  much  attention  to 
the  points  of  controversy  between  the  members  of  the  «  established"  church 
and  &e  «  dissenters,"  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  went  over  to  the  ibnner. 
After  some  little  opposition  fiom  his  father,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  in- 
clination, and  in  1714  removed  to  Oxford.  Having  **  taken  orders,"  he  was^ 
In  1718,  appdnted  preacher  at  the  Rolls'  Chapel,  which  station  he  oocupied 
about  aight  years,  when  he  pubUshed  a  volume  of  sermons  delivwad  m  Ikai 
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drnpel,  whidi  gare  him  the  highest  reputatnn  as  a  piolband  and  original 
Ihinker. 

After  Tarious  preferments  in  the  church,  in  1730  he  ptd>lished  his  great 
work,  *  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natinral  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution 
and  Course  of  Nature/'  His  object  in  it  is  to  demonstrate  &e  connection  be- 
tween the  present  and  future  state,  and  to  show  that  there  could  be  but  one 
author  of  both,  and  consequently  but  one  general  system  of  moral  goyernment 
by  which  they  mujt  be  regulated.  In  Ae  execution  of  this  task,  bis  success 
and  triumph  were  complete.  He  has  built  up  a  solid  granite  rampart,  of  such 
bei^t  and  strength,  for  the  defence  of  reyealed  religion,  that  aH  the  missiles 
of  ii^dets,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  been  hurled  against  it  in  vain.  In 
1738  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  in  1750  to  tbat  of  Dur- 
ham, the  highest  preferment  He  hdd  this  but  a  short  time,  as  he  died  at 
Bath  in  June,  1752. 

The  character  of  Butler  was  every  thing  that  would  be  expected  from  his 
writings.  Of  piety  most  fervent,  and  of  morals  most  pure,  he  lived  the  life, 
while  he  possessed  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  <*  No  mail,"  says  his  biographer, 
*  ever  more  dioroug^ly  possessed  &e  mednna  €f  wsdctm,  Nei&er  ^e  con- 
seioiMBess  of  inteHeotual  strength,  nor  the  just  reputation  which  he  had  thereby 
■named,  nor  the  elevated  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  in  the  slightest 
degree  iiqnred  Ifae  natural  modesty  of  his  character,  or  the  mildness  and 
sweetness  of  bis  temper."  His  liberality  also  was  equal  to  his  means.  His 
income  he  considered  as  belonging  to  his  station,  and  not  to  himself;  and  so 
tfioroiigfaly  was  this  feeling  of  his  understood,  that  his  relatives  never  in- 
dulged the  expectation  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  death.  He  well  under- 
slood  the  true  use  of  money,  that  it  is  worthless  and  oontemptible  except  as  a 
means  of  doing  good.  It  was  his  remark  on  his  promotion  to  Durham :  "  It 
would  be  a  melandioly  thing  at  tiie  dose  of  life  to  have  no  reflections  to  en- 
tertain one's  self  with,  but  that  one  had  spent  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
Dorfaam  in  a  smnptuons  course  of  living,  and  enriched  one's  Mends  with  the 
promotions  of  it,  instead  of  having  really  set  one's  self  to  do  good,  and  to  pro* 
mote  worthy  men."  How  much  such  a  character  honors  religion  I  How 
moch  its  opposite  disgraces  it! 

The  IbUowing  just  and  eloquent  remarks  upon  the  design  of  Botier's  Ana^ 
logy  are  taken  from  tiie  admirable  analysis  of  tiutt  great  work  by  Bshop  Wil- 
son, prefixed  to  his  edition  of  it' 

oBiihop  Butler  is  one  of  tiiose  creative  geniuses  who  give  a  diaiacter  to 
their  times.  His  great  work,  <  The  Analogy  of  Reli^fion,*  has  fixed  the  ad- 
numtion  of  aQ  competent  judges  ibr  nearly  a  century,  and  will  continue  to  be 
studied  so  long  as  the  language  ia  which  he  wrote  endures.  The  mind  of  a 
master  pervades  it  The  autiior  diose  a  tiieme  infinitely  important,  and  he 
bas  treated  it  witii  a  skill,  a  force,  a  novelty  and  talent,  which  have  left  littie 
§bft  others  to  do  after  him.  He  opened  the  mine  and  exhausted  it  hmisetf. 
A  dxscretkm  which  never  oversteps  the  line  of  prudence,  is  in  him  united 
with  a  penetration  which  nodiing  can  escape.  There  are  in  his  writings  a 
Tastness  of  idea,  a  reach  and  generalization  of  reasoning,  a  native  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  thought,  which  command  and  fill  the  mind.  At  the  same 
time,  his  illustrations  are  so  striking  and  femiliar  as  to  instruct  as  well  as  per- 
soade.  Nothing  is  violent,  nothing  fer-fetched,  nothing  pushed  bejrond  its  feir 
limits,  nodung  fencifid  or  weak :  a  masculine  power  of  argument  runs  dirongh 
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tfie  wMb.  An  b6q>eakf  that  repoM  <tf  mind,  that  tianqnilHty  which  qpnnga 
flom  a  superior  understanding,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  ereiy  p^rt 
of  his  sul^eot  He  grasps  firmly  his  tc^ic,  and  insensibly  commnnicates  to 
his  reader  the  calmness  and  conviction  which  he  possesses  himsel£  He  ein- 
braoes  with  equal  ease  the  greatest  and  the  smallest  points  connected  wi^ 
his  argument  He  often  throws  out  as  he  goes  along,  some  general  principle 
which  seems  to  cost  him  no  labor,  and  yet  which  opens  a  whole  field  of  oon- 
templation  before  the  view  of  the  reader. 

"  Butler  was  a  philosopher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  temf.  He  searches  ibr 
wisdom  wherever  he  can  discern  its  traces.  He  puts  fiulfa  the  keenest  saga- 
city in  his  pursuit  of  his  great  object,  and  never  turns  aside  till  he  reaches  and 
seizes  it  Patient,  silent,  unobtrusive  investigation  was  his  ibrte.  His  powers 
of  invention  were  as  fruitful  as  his  judgment  was  sound.  Probably  no  book 
in  the  compass  of  theology  is  so  full  of  the  seeds  of  things,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  a  kindred  genius,*  as  the  *  Analogy.' 

"  He  was  a  man  raised  up  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  wits  and 
infidels  of  the  reign  of  our  Second  Charles,  had  deluged  the  land  with  the 
most  unfiur,  and  yet  plausible  writings  against  Christianity.  A  certain  feai^ 
leasness  as  to  religion  seemed  to  prevail  There  was  a  genend  decay  of  pieljr 
and  zeaL  Many  persons  treated  Christianity  as  if  it  were  an  agreed  point,^ 
amongst  all  people  of  discernment  that  it  had  been  found  out  to  be  fictitioas^ 
The  method  taken  by  these  enemies  of  Christianity,  was  to  magnify  and  urge 
objections,  more  or  less  plausible,  against  particular  doctrines  or  precepts^ 
which  were  represented  as  forming  a  part  of  it;  and  which,  to  a  thougfatleas 
mind,  were  easily  made  to  appear  extravagant,  incredible,  and  inationaL 
They  professed  to  admit  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  the  Almighty;  but  diey 
maintained  that  human  reason  was  sufficient  for  the  discovery  and  establi^- 
ment  of  this  fundamental  truth,  as  well  as  for  the  devefopment  of  those  moral 
preoepts,  by  which  the  conduct  of  life  should  be  regulated;  and  they  boldly 
asserted,  that  so  many  olgections  and  difficulties  might  be  urged  against  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  exclude  it  from  being  admitted  as  Divine,  by  any  thoughtful  and 
enlightened  person. 

« These  assertions  Butler  undertook  to  refute.  He  was  a  man  formed  for 
such  a  task.  He  knew  thoroughly  what  he  was  about  He  had  a  mind  to 
weigh  objections,  and  to  trace,  detect,  and  silence  cavils.  AooozdinQ^y,  ha 
came  forward  in  all  the  self  possession,  and  dignity,  and  meekness  of  truth, 
10  meet  the  infidel  on  lus  own  ground.  He  takes  the  admission  of  the  unbe- 
liever, that  God  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  natural  world,  as  a  principle 
conceded.  From  this  point  he  sets  forward,  and  pursues  a  course  of  argu- 
ment so  cautious,  so  solid,  so  forcible ;  and  yet  so  diversified,  so  original,  so 
convincing;  as  to  carry  along  with  him,  almost  insensibly,  those  who  Imvo 
once  put  themselves  imder  his  guidance.  His  insight  into  the  constitutiop, 
and  course  of  nature  is  almost  intuitive;  and  the  application  of  his  knowledge 
is  so  surprisingly  skilfhl  and  forcible,  as  to  silence  or  to  satisfy  every  fair  aa> 
tagonist  He  traces  out  every  objection  with  a  deliberation  which  nothing 
can  disturb;  and  shows  the  fallacies  from  whence  they  spring,  with  a  preci- 
skm  and  acuteness  which  overwhelm  and  charm  the  reader. 

«  Accordingly,  students  of  all  descriptions  have  long  united  in  the  praise  of 
Butlex  He  is  amongst  the  few  classic  authors  of  the  first  rank  in  modem 
literature.    He  takes  his  place  with  Bacon,  and  Pascal,  and  Newtoo,  diosa 
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nughty  geniuses  who  opened  new  sooices  of  inibnnation  on  iSb^  most  impoiV 
am  subjects,  and  oommanded  the  love  and  gratimde  of  mankind.  If  his 
powers  were  not  fiilly  equal  to  those  of  these  roost  extraordinary  men,  they 
were  only  second  to  them.  He  was,  in  his  own  line,  nearly  what  they  were 
In  die  inventions  of  science,  and  the  adaptation  of  mathematics  to  philosophy 
founded  on  experiment  He  was,  of  like  powers  of  mind,  of  similar  calm  and 
penetrating  sagacity,  of  the  same  patience  and  perseverance  in  pursuit,  of 
kindred  acuteness  and  precision  in  argument,  of  like  Ibrce  and  power  in  his 
conclusions.  His  obtjects  were  as  great,  his  mind  as  simple,  his  perception  of 
troth  as  distinct,  his  comprehension  of  intellect  nearly  as  vast,  his  aim  as  ele- 
fated,  his  success  as  surpriaing/' 


CHBISTIANITT   A   SCHEME   IMPERFECTLY   COMPREHENDED. 

Christianity  is  a  scheme  (juite  heyond  our  comprehension.  The 
moral  government  of  God  is  exercised,  by  graduaily  conducting 
things  so  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  that  every  one,  at  length 
and  upon  the  whole,  shall  receive  according  to  his  deserts ;  and 
neither  iVaud  nor  violence,  but  truth  and  right,  shall  finally  pre- 
Tail.  Christianity  is  a  particular  scheme  under  this  general  plan 
of  Providence,  and  a  part  of  it,  conducive  to  its  completion,  with 
legard  to  mankind :  consisting  itself  also  of  various  parts,  and  a 
mysterious  economy,  which  has  been  carrying  on  from  the  time 
the  world  came  into  its  present  wretched  state,  and  is  still  carry- 
ing on,  for  its  recorery,  by  a  divine  person,  the  Messiah ;  •*  who 
is  to  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  Qod  that  are  scattered 
abroad,**  and  establish  **  an  everlasting  kingdom,  wherein  dwelletk 
righteousness.*'  And  in  order  to  it,  after  various  manifestations 
of  things  relating  to  this  great  and  general  scheme  of  Providence, 
tikrough  a  succession  of  many  ages  ;  after  various  dispensations, 
looking  forward  and  preparatory  to  this  final  salvation,  *^  In  the 
Ailness  of  time,"  when  Infinite  Wisdom^  thought  fit,  he,  ^  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
lum  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ; 
And  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
1>ecame  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross :  wherefore 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
w  abore  erery  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  the  earth,  and  things 
imder  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Parts  likewise 
of  this  economy  are,  the  miraculous  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  his  ordinary  assistances  given  to  good  men;  the  invisible 
gorernment  which  Christ  at  present  exercises  over  his  church; 
that  which  he  himself  refers  to  in  these  words,  **  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions — ^I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you ;"  and 
IttB  fetore  return  to  **  judge  the  world  in  righteousDess,"  and  com* 
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no  man*  bot  kath  eommittod  all  judCTieiU  unto  tbo  Son ;  tku  «U 
mMi  should  boaor  the  Sod,  eren  as  uiey  hoacHrthe  Father/'  «*  AU 
power  is  giren  unto  him  in  hearen  and  in  earth."  .  «•  And  he 
must  reifi^,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet«  Then 
cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and 
all  authority  and  power.  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
onto  him,  then  sluill  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  Qod  may  be  all  in  all."  Now  Utds, 
surely,  ne^  be  said  to  show,  that  this  sjrstem,  or  scheme  of 
things,  is  but  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us.  The  Scripture 
expressly  asserts  it  to  be  so.  And  indeed  <me  cannot  read  a  pas- 
•age  relating  ta  this  *^  great  mjrstery  of  godliness,"  but  whst  im- 
meidialely  runs  up  into  s(»nething  which  shows  us  our  ignarance 
in  it ;  as  every  thing  in  nature  shows  us  our  ignorance  in  the  con* 
stitution  of  nature*    And  whoever  will  seriously  consider  thai 

Kof  the  CkristiaB  sch^ne  which  is  revealed  in  Sciiplare,  wiU 
so  mueh  mc^e  unrevealed,  as  will  oonvinoe  him,  that,  to  all 
the  purposes  of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  Httle  of  k  as 
of  the  cimstitutton  of  nature.  Our  ignorance,  therefore,  is  as 
much  an  answer  to  our  objections  against  the  perfecUon  <^  one,  as 
against  the  perfectMm  of  ihe  other* 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  m«ch  as 
in  the  natiural  scheme  of  things,  means  are  made  use  of  to  accom- 
pli^ ends.  And  the  observation  c^  this  furnishes  us  with  the 
same  answer  to  objecti(ms  against  the  perfection  of  Christiasityy 
as  to  objections  of  the  like  kind  against  the  constituticm  of  nature^ 
Jt  shows  the  credibility,  that  the  things  objected  against,  how 
^foolish"  soever  they  appear  to  men^  may  be  the  very  beet  means 
of  accomplishing  the  very  best  ends.  And  their  appearing  ^  fool- 
ishness" is  no  presumption  against  this*  in  a  scheme  so  greatly 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  eredibilitv,  that  the  Christian  dispensation  may  have  beeni» 
all  abng^  carried  on  by  general  laws*  no  less  than  the  course  of 
nature,  may  require  to  be  more  distinctly  made  out.  Consider^ 
then«  upon  what  ground  it  is  we  say,  that  the  whole  common 
course  oi  nature  is  carried  on  according  to  general  ibieoidained 
laws.  We  know,  indeed,  several  of  the  general  laws  of  matler; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  natural  behavior  of  living  agents  is  reduci* 
ble  to  general  laws.  But  we  know,  in  a  manner,  nothing,  by 
what  laws  storms  and  tempests,  earthquakes,  famine,  pestilenoe, 
become  the  instruments  of  destruction  to  mankind.  And  the  laws, 
by  which  persons  born  into  the  world  at  such  a  time  and  plac«^ 
are  of  such  capacities,  geniuses,  tempers ;  the  laws,  by  which 
thoughts  come  into  our  mind,  in  a  multitude  of  caasai  and  hf 
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ytfhich  imnimeTaUe  tilings  happen,  of  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  affiurs  and  state  of  the  world — these  laws  are  so  wholly  un- 
known to  ns,  that  we  call  the  events,  which  come  to  pass  hy  them, 
accidental ;  though  all  reasonable  men  know  certainly  that  there 
cannot,  in  reahty,  he  any  such  thing  as  chance ;  and  conclude 
that  the  things  which  have  this  appearance  are  the  result  of  gene* 
lal  laws,  and  may  be  reduced  into  them.  It  is  then  but  an  ex- 
ceeding little  way,  and  in  but  a  very  few  respects,  that  we  can 
trace  up  the  natural  course  of  things  before  us  to  general  laws. 
And  it  is  only  from  analogy  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it  to 
he  capable  oi  being  reduced  into  them ;  only  from  our  seeing  that 
part  is  so.  It  is  from  our  finding  that  the  course  of  nature,. in 
•cnne  respects  and  so  far,  goes  on  by  general  laws,  that  we  con- 
elude  this  of  the  rest.  And  if  that  be  a  just  ground  for  such  a 
conclusion,  it  is  a  just  ground  also,  if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  appre- 
hend, to  render  it  supposable  and  credible,  which  is  sufficient  for 
answering  objections,  that  Grod's  miraculous  interpositiona  may 
have  been,  all  along,  in  like  manner,  by  general  laws  of  wisdom. 
Thus,  that  miraculous  powers  should  oe  exerted  at  snch  times, 
upon  such  occasions,  in  such  degrees  and  manners,  and  with 
rc^rd  to  such  persons,  rather  than  others ;  that  the  a^irs  of  the 
world,  being  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  natural  course  so  far,  shoukU 
just  at  such  a  point,  bave  a  new  direction  given  them  by  miiBCU- 
loan  inlerpcBiticHis ;  that  these  interpositions  should  be  exactly  in 
such  degrees  and  respects  only ;  all  this  may  have  been  by  gene- 
ral laws.  These  laws  are  unknown,  indeed,  to  us ;  but  no  more 
unknown  than  the  laws  from  whence  it  is  that  some  die  as  soon 
as  they  are  bom,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  a^e ;  that  one 
nan  is  so  superior  to  another  in  understandin^r ;  wiUi  innumera- 
U«  more  things,  which,  as  was  before  observed,  we  cannot  reduce 
to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all,  though  it  is  taken  for  granted  they  are 
88  much  reducible  to  general  ones  as  gravitation.  Now,  if  the 
revealed  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  miraculous  interposi- 
ticms,  be  by  general  laws,  as  well  as  GJod's  ordinary  government 
in  the  course  of  nature,  made  known  by  reason  and  experience ; 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  every  exigence,  as  it  arises, 
dhottld  be  provided  for  by  these  general  laws  or  miraculous  inter- 
positions, than  that  every  exigence  in  nature  should,  by  the  gene- 
ral kwB  of  nature :  yet  there  might  be  wise  and  good  reasons, 
that  miraculous  interposition  should  be  by  general  laws,  and  that 
these  laws  should  not  be  broken  in  upon,  or  deviated  from,  by 
other  miracles. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  appearance  of  deficiencies  and  irregu- 
larities in  nature  is  owing  to  its  being  a  scheme  but  in  part  madi 
known,  and  of  such  a  certain  particular  kind  in  other  respei^. 
Now  we  iee  no  more  reason  why  the  frame  and  comae  of  natitri 
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ihoold  be  g«di  a  BAmu&i  d^n  why  ChnKMBily  sbooUL  Aad 
that  the  Conner  is  such  a  scheme,  renders  it  credfi)le  that  the  lat- 
tery upon  supposition  of  its  truth,  may  be  so  too.  And  as  it  is 
Biajufest  that  Christianity  is  a  scheme  revealed  but  in  part,  and  a 
•cheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish  ends,  like 
to  that  of  nature ;  so  the  credibility,  that  it  may  have  all  along 
been  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of  nature* 
has  been  distinctly  proved.  And  from  all  this  it  is  beforehand 
credible  that  there  might,  I  think  {»robable  that  there  would,  be 
the  like  appearances  m  deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  Chria^ 
tianity  as  in  nature ;  t.  e^  that  Christianity  wwM  be  liaUe  to  the 
like  objections  as  the  frame  of  nature.  And  these  objections  are 
answered  by  these  observations  concerning  Christianity;  as  the 
like  ol^tioBs  against  the  firame  of  nature  are  answered  by  the 
like  obeervationa  concerning  the  frame  of  nature. 


GEORGE  BERKELEY.    1684—1763. 

C^oaoi  BsmntsT,  Ae  celebmted  Bishop  of  Ckxfne,  in  Irefand,  was  die 
woh  of  Wifiittm  Betkelej,  of  the  oouniy  pfKiikenny^  and  wm  boni  en  tbe  ISMi 
of  Munh,  1684,  and  leoeiyed  his  edi»atkm  at  Trinity  CtiUege,  JMim,  «o 
whkh  ko  was  admitted  as  a  feUow  in  1707.  In  1709  he  pnblMlied  Ut 
» Theory  of  Visioti,"  in  which  he  shows  that  the  conneotaon  between  tba 
eight  and  the  touch  is  the  effect  of  habit,  and  that  a  person  bom  blind,  and 
suddenly  made  to  see,  would  at  first  be  unable  to  tell  how  the  ofc^ects  (^  sight 
would  affect  the  sense  of  touch.  The  year  fbllowing  he  published  that  work 
by  which  his  name  is  most  known,  **  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowlctdge  ;*^ 
in  whioh  he  attempts  to  nsnMVx  tbb  Bxisvsirev  of  XAiraa,  and  a>  demon* 
stmte  that  all  material  ot^eota  are  not  BxnmirA&  to,  but  vxtwt  nr  Iho  niiad» 
and  are,  in  shcvt,  mmky  impressions  made  upon  it  by  die  immediKle  powet 
and  inflnenee  of  the  Ddty.  It  should  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  was 
80  skeptical  as  to  reject  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  or  to  deny  the  reality  of 
his  sensations.  He  disputed  not  the  tffedt  but  the  camu  of  our  sensations,  and 
was,  therefore,  induced  to  inquire,  whether  these  causes  took  dieir  birth  fiom 
mauer  external  to  ourselves,  or  proceeded  merely  ftom  impressions  on  the 
mind,  dirough  the  immediate  immaterial  agency  of  the  Deity. 

The  talent,  the  elegance,  and  the  metaphysical  aonteneas  of  Berkolegr^  pio- 
daotions^  very  strongly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ptibliD,  and  on  vi«tif 
XiOndon,  in  1713,  he  very  rapidly  acquired,  and  Tery  uniformly  retained  b»> 
merous  and  valuable  friends.  Among  these,  were  Sir  Richard  Steele  and 
Dr.  Swift,  the  former  of  whom  engaged  him  to  write  some  papers  for  dao 
•*  Guardian,"  just  then  commenced  j  while  the  latter  introduced  him  to  his 
relation,  Ix>rd  Berkeley,  who,  when  ap]x>inted  ambassador  to  Italy,  in  No> 
vember  of  that  year,  selected  Berkeley  to  accompany  him  as  his  ehaphdn  and 
•ecrotary. 

From  diia  embasqr  he  returned  in  a  year,  and  after  some  tim^  aocepied  an 
oliK  of  makiag  the  tour  of  Eoiope  with  Mr»  Aiho,  son  of  ibe  Bishop  of  Gla- 


la  what  general  distress  the  natkni  was  involved  in  consequence  of  the  faHiire 
of  the  South  Sea  scheme,*  he  employed  his  talents  in  endeavoring  to  alleviate 
the  public  misfortune,  and  published  «  An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin 
of  Great  Britain."  The  same  year  he  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  GraAon,  then  lord  lieutenant,  to  whom,  about  two  years  aAer,  he  was  in- 
debted for  a  valuable  promotion  in  the  church,  the  deanery  of  Deny.  He  had 
long,  however,  had  a  very  benevolent  ol)|jeot  in  fww,  Ifaat  of  ptomoting  edu- 
cation in  the  island  of  Bermuda ;  and  now,  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
he  offered  to  resign  his  preferment,  and  to  devote  his  life  to  this  plan,  on  an 
income  of  £100  per  year.  He  prevailed  on  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity 
GbUtge,  Dublin,  to  aoonnpany  him,  and  after  great  exertions  he  got  a  charter 
granted  foe  the  erection  of  a  college,  to  be  called  «  St  Patd's  Odl^o*"  in  Bexw 
muda,  and  a  promise  of  £20,000  firom  the  minister,  9b  Robert  Wa^pole. 
Eveiy  thing  now  promising  success  to  his  fiivorite  object,  in  die  ftikaeas  of  his 
bearti  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  good  that  was  to  be  aceeaipliibed  in  the 
weetern  world,  he  poured  forth  the  following  besotifal  tiSiatkuif  te  last  ^ 
of  whkh  is  <<&miliar  as  household  words^' 

The  muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  elime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame: 

In  hi4>py  elimes,  where,  £rom  die  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue ; 
The  foroe  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdonei, 

And  fimcied  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  imtooenoe, 

Where  nature  guides,  and  virtue  rules; 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  tense, 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools: 

There  shidl  be  song  another  golden  age, 
The  riseof  emiwre  andof  artt; 


'  of  Audi  IhiDOu  mtinory,  hm  orifteattd  tjMm  Bleank  or  Blnl»l&  I7l%  • 
■el1▼ellerb7P*ota■10I^•ndataa*nefama•tnBlnftteoanIltBg.  BnsaflBf  asuDberof  yenoniloJoCa 
Ma,  te  inopoteii  to  govoiasiaitto  beooMM  tte  aoto  pnbllo  endltor;  tbat  ^  to  keoome  rapon^R>le 
fbr  •■  tte  Mrto  iao  fton  tho  govoranent  to  oUmt  tHMllnsoorporattoiu^  on  conditkm  fh^ 
•mapoiy  itevld  tevo  tbe  oelaatTe  right  of  tradlBff  with  aU  oooDtrtea  alons  the  ibofw 
or  tiM  "••nihSoo.'*   The  goTenueeat  aooepCed  the  proposltloii,  a  bm  was  earrled  throogh  puiMt^ 
SMMti  aaA  theSoalb  Sea  Company  was  established. 
TharabocrtpttoDs  to  Uie  stock,  howoTer,  came  in  but  dewl^,  flt  Bmt  had  the  hartllheoil  to  otreo* 
^  lateavcpoitthataibraltarandlflnoNaw«ieaho«ttobaesi^aagedbTtheiBiBMpyt«Para;whMi 

ettadeatOMetotheladOc  Instantaneously  the 
PenoDs  of  all  agea,  ranksb  and  oondUions,  hastened  to 
portihaee  the  alook ;  to  aaoov  whUh  thoosaads  lakl  ont  their  last  fhrthing^  and  very  many  ran  deeply 
tntoAeM.  The  aabeerften^hewerer,  had  held  their  shares  but  a  short  thne^  when  a  sadden  peals 
■nask  and  the  boratlng  of  the  babble  was  as  complete  and  as  rapid  as  had  been  tti  formation  aod 
enpaastim  Many  eminent  bankers  and  goldsmiths,  who  bad  advanced  lerga  some  of  money  on  the 
SMiiilljoCQie  stodc,  became  ntterty  bankroptp  and  eomitless  nambera  of  flMnflles  were  orerwhehned 
tendn.  An  eenlldeneck  in  short,  both  In  tasdtndnals  and  tn  government  was  at  an  end,  and  tbsn 
waseearedyananilOBoroottagelnBnglanderwMAthelnmetoawcvenotmoreorlBes  snftrsss 
mmk  thU  paad  i<Mit  of  iuiiyllia  an*  vMMy. 
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The  good  tad  great  inspiring  epic  ng^ 
Tlie  wisett  heads  and  nobleet  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay, 
Such  as  the  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 

When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way : 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day: 

Time's  noblest  ofiispring  is  the  last. 

In  S^rteofber,  1728,  he  sailed  from  England  for  Rhode  Island,  as  the  most 
ftwoiable  point  firom  which  to  flail  for  the  Bermudas.  He  took  op  his  mi* 
dance  at  Newport,  where  for  nearly  two  years  he  devoted  himself  indefirtiga« 
bly  to  his  pastoral  labors.'  The  government,  however,  disappointed  him; 
the  money  promised  was  never  paid ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
prqjeot  and  return  home.  In  1732,  ha  published  his  «  Alciphron,"  or  «  Jfionte 
Philosopher,"  a  series  of  dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato,  between  two  atheSsiB 
and  two  Christians ;  and  in  1734  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of 
Ckiyne,  die  dntiee  of  which  he  discharged  with  great  zeal  and  faithfulness  «o 
the  end  of  life,  the  most  tempting  oflers  of  more  lucrative  situatknis  having  no 
influence  at  all  upon  him. 

His  sedentary  life  at  Cloyne  having  brought  disease  upon  him,  and  having 
received  ranch  relief  in  the  use  of  tar-Mrater,  he  published,  in  1744,  his  «  Sins, 
a  Chain  of  Philosc^hical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerning  the  Yirtnea  of 
Tar-water,**  a  work  singularly  curious  for  the  multifiirioas  eruditioii  diat  it 
embraces,  and  for  the  art  with  which  the  author  had  contrived  to  introduce 
into  it  the  most  profound  philosophical  and  religious  speculations.  His  last 
work  was  <*  Further  Thoughts  on  Tar-water,**  published  in  1793.  Deairons 
to  remove  to  Oxford  to  educate  his  son,  he  ofliered  to  resign  his  bishopric,  wocth 
£1400  a  year,  so  averse  was  he  to  the  idea  of  non^^sidenoe.  Bat  the  king 
MTOuld  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition,  and  said  that  Berkeley  should  <*die  a 
bishop  in  spite  of  himself,**  but  that  he  might  choose  his  plaoe  of  residence^ 
Accordingly,  after  directing  that  £200  a  year  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  his  diocese,  he  removed  to  Oxford  in  July,  1752.  He  ei^jqyed  his  retire- 
ment but  for  a  short  time,  for  on  Sunday  evening,  January  14,  1753,  while 
Mrs.  Berkeley  was  reading  to  him  die  15th  chapter  of  the  First  Corinthians, 
he  expired.  On  this  sublime  chapter  he  was  commenting  with  his  usual 
energy  and  ability,  when  he  was  in  an  instant  deprived  of  exislenoe  by  a 
paralytic  afiection  of  the  heart 

It  may  be  said  of  Berkeley,  without  exaggeration,  that,  in  point  of  virtus 
and  benevolence,  no  one  of  the  sons  of  men  has  exceeded  him.  Whether  wa 
consider  his  pubHo  or  his  private  life,  we  pause  in  admiration  of  eflbrts  un- 
commonly exalted,  disinterested,  and  pure.  He  was  alike  an  ol^t  of  en- 
thusiastio  love  and  admiration  to  extensive  societies,  and  to  fiuniliar  friends; 
and  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life  his  manners  were  uniformly  mild,  sweet, 
and  engaging,  and  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  calculated  to  easore  the  znoM 
durable  and  afiectionate  attachment  Such,  indeed,  were  the  energy  and  iiB* 
pressive  beauty  of  his  character,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  many  hours  in 
his  company  widKmt  acknowledging  its  fascination  and  superiority.    In  dion, 

■  of  kii  UbcnUty  tfn  asirt  IB  ttat  aaolMit  towB. 
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tlitt  A#  nxMCrigorofw  snrfwrof  tin  mothres  aadaotioM  of  thcBblmof 
Clo]me,  we  are  tempted  to  assign,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  wiix  to 
mapkkm  of  hjperboUcal  praise, 

TO  B«rkelB7  erirj  tfrto*  rraiff  hjs^wl 
MATIOlfAL  LUXURY  THS  DIRECT  ROAD  TO  NAIlONAL  RUtN. 

Industry  is  the  natural  sore  way  to  wealth ;  this  ie  so  tme^  thai 
it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  people  should  want  the  neeee^ 
saries  and  comforts  of  life,  or  an  idle,  enjoy  them  under  any  ibrm 
of  govenment.  Money  is  so  &r  Useful  to  thepubhc  as  it  pfo^ 
moteth  industry ;  and  credit,  having  the  same  efiect,  is  of  the  same 
Take  with  money;  but  money  or  credit  circulating  fbrOtigh  ft 
nation  from  hand  to  hand  without  producing  labor  and  industry 
in  the  inhabitants,  is  direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such  v^feusiUe 
schemes  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less  skilful  into  their  owm 
and  the  public  ruin.  But  surely  there  is  no  man  ef  B9na»  wki 
honestyt  but  must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understalids  fhe  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  foSy  for  any  people,  instead  of  prese- 
cnting  the  old  honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down 
to  apublic  gaminfir4able,  and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 
The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring  riohes 
without  industry  or  merit,  the  less  there  will  be  of  either  in  that 
state;  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin  that  attends  It.  Besidea, 
when  money  is  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortui- 
tous manner,  that  some  men  shall  from  nothing  in  an  inatent  ae- 
quire  vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert ;  while  others  are  as 
suddenly  stript  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and  left  on  the  parish  by  theit 
own  avarice  and  credulity,  what  can  be  hoped  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  but  abandoned  luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other,  but 
extreme  madness  and  despair  T 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and  extriordi» 
Banr  methods,  as  they  operate  violently  on  the  passions  of  men, 
and  encourage  them  to  despise  the  slow  moderate  gams  that  are 
to  be  made  by  an  honest  industry,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  pubh'c, 
and  even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved  in 
the  public  ruin. 

Frugality  of  manners  is  the  nourishment  and  strength  of  bodiet 
politic.  It  is  that  by  which  they  crrow  and  subsist,  until  they  are 
coirupted  by  luxury y— the  natural  cause  of  their  decay  and  ruin. 
Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  Persians,  Lacedemonians,  and 
Romans:  not  to  mention  many  later  governments  which  have 
sprung  up,  continued  a  while,  and  then  perished  by  the  same 
naturiQ  causes.     But  these  aie,  it  seems,  d  no  use  to  us ;  and,  in 

1  nmkVsanKT*^  ToL  UL  p.  r4. 
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spite  of  them,  we  are  in  a  fidr  way  of  becoming  ooiBdvee  anothei 
useless  example  to  fature  ages. 

Simplicity  of  manners  may  be  more  easily  preserred  in  a  re- 
public than  a  monarchy ;  but  if  once  lost,  may  be  sooner  recoyeied 
m  a  monarchy*  the  example  of  a  court  being  of  great  efficacy, 
either  to  reform  or  to  corrupt  a  people ;  that  alone  were  sufficient 
to  discountenance  the  wearing  of  gold  or  silver,  either  in  clothes 
or  equipage,  and  if  the  same  were  prohibited  bv  law,  the  saving 
so  much  bullion  would  be  the  smallest  benefit  of  such  an  institu- 
.tioQ ;  there  being  nothing  more  apt  to  debase  the  virtue  and  good 
Mose  of  our  gentry  of  both  sexes  than  the  trifling  vanity  of  appa- 
rel, which  we  have  learned  from  France,  and  which  hath  had 
such  visible  ill  consequences  on  the  genius  of  that  people.  Wiser 
nations  have  made  it  their  care  to  shut  out  this  folly  by  severe 
laws  and  penalties,  and  its  spreading  among  us  can  forebode  no 
goodf  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  observation  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  direct  way  to  ruin  a  man  is  to  dress  him  up  in 
fine  clothes.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  luxury  of  dress  dveth  a  light  behavior 
to  our  women,  which  may  pass  tor  a  small  oflence,  because  it  is 
a  common  one,  but  is  in  truth  the  source  of  great  corruptions. 
For  this  very  oflence  the  prophet  Isaiah  denounced  a  severe  judg- 
ment against  the  ladies  of  his  time.*  The  scab,  the  stench,  ai^ 
the  burning  are  terriUe  pestilential  symptoms,  and  our  ladies 
would  do  well  to  consider,  they  may  chance  to  resemble  those  of 
Zion,  in  their  punishment  as  well  as  their  oflence. 

But  we  are  doomed  to  be  undone.  Neither  the  plain  reason  of 
the  thin^,  nor  the  experience  of  past  ages,  nor  the  examples  we 
have  before  our  eyes,  can  restrain  us  from  imitating,  not  to  say 
6urpassinfi[,  the  most  corrupt  and  ruined  people  in  those  very 
points  of  luxury  that  ruined  them.  Our  gaming,  our  operas,  our 
masQuerades,  are,  in  spite  of  our  debts  and  poverty,  become  the 
wonder  of  our  neighbors.  If  there  be  any  man  so  void  of  all 
thought  and  common  sense,  as  not  to  see  where  this  must  end* 
let  lum  but  compare  what  Venice  was  at  the  league  of  Cambray, 
with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  he  will  be  convinced  how  truly 
those  fashionable  pastimes  are  calculated  to  depress  and  ruin  a 
nation. 

It  is  not  to  be  beUeved,  what  influence  public  diversions  have 
on  the  spirit  and  manners  of  a  people.  The  Greeks  wisely  saw 
this,  and  made  a  very  serious  affair  of  their  public  sports.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  will,  perhaps,  seem  wortny  the  care  of  our 
legislature  to  regulate  the  public  diversions,  by  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  those  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals, 

I  Thew  roDftrki  are  m  just  imd  applicable  now  aa  thej  were  Da  ini,  when  UMiy  ww«  tnl  pi*> 
■aheA.  t  BgM  lealali  II 
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as  well  as  by  a  reformation  of  the  drama ;  which,  when  rightly 
managed,  ia  such  a  noble  entertainment,  and  gave  those  fine  les- 
sons of  morality  and  good  sense  to  the  Athenians  of  old,  and  to 
our  British  gentry  above  a  century  ago ;  but  for  these  last  ninety 
years,  hath  entertained  us,  for  the  most  part,  with  such  wretched 
things  as  spoil,  instead  of  improving  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
audience.  Those  who  are  attentive  to  such  propositions  only  as 
may  fill  their  pockets,  will  probably  sUght  these  things  as  tnfies 
below  the  care  of  the  legislature.  But  I  am  sure,  all  honest,  think* 
ing  men  must  lament  to  see  their  country  run  headlong  into  all 
those  luxurious  foUies,  which,  it  is  evident,  have  been  fatal  to 
other  nations,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  fatal  to  us  also,  if  a 
timely  stop  be  not  put  to  them. 


ELIZABETH  TOLLET.    1694—1754. 

EusABBTB  TousT  wfts  the  daughter  of  Greorge  Tollett,  Esq^  oomtniBskmer 
of  tiie  navy,  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne.  In  a  short  pre- 
fiMse  to  a  vohime  of  her  poems  printed  in  1755,  she  is  mentioned  as  a  woman 
of  great  virtue  and  excellent  education.  **  Her  poetry  does  not  rise  above 
madiocrily,  and  «he  shows  most  of  the  spirit  and  softness  of  her  sex  in  the 
Winter  Song."  I 

ON  A   death's-head. 

Qn  tiiis  resemblance,  where  we  find 
A  portrait  drawn  ttom  all  mankind, 
Fond  lover  1  gaze  a  while,  to  see 
What  Beauty's  idol  charms  shall  be. 
Where  are  the  balls  that  once  could  dart 
Quick  lightning  through  the  wounded  heart! 
The  skin,  whose  tint  could  once  miite 
The  glowing  red  and  poHsh'd  white  1 
The  lip  in  brighter  ruby  drest? 
The  cheek  with  dimpled  smiles  imprest  I 
The  rising  front,  where  beauty  sate 
Throned  in  her  residence  of  state ; 
Which,  half-disclosed  and  half-conceal'd, 
The  hair  in  flowing  ringlets  veil'd  ? 
Tis  vanished  all  1  remains  alone 
This  eyeless  scalp  of  naked  bone : 
The  vacant  orbits  sunk  within : 
The  jaw  that  offers  at  a  grin. 
Is  this  the  oligect  then  that  claims 
The  tribute  of  our  you&M  flamesf 
Must  amorous  hopes  and  ftncied  bliss, 
Too  dear  delusions  1  end  in  this? 


61f  OQUDOL  CweiM  s; 

Kow  higli  doe*  MtUaehoHj  wweXll 
Which  sighs  can  more  than  language  tell : 
Till  Lore  can  00I7  griere  or  fear, 
Reflect  a  while,  then  drop  a  tear 
For. all  that's  beaatilbl  or  dear. 


WHITER  80Ne. 

Ask  me  no  more,  my  truth  to  prove, 
What  I  would  suffiv  for  my  love : 
With  thee  I  would  in  exile  go, 
To  regions  of  eternal  snow : 
O'er  floods  by  solid  ice  confined ; 
Through  forest  bare  with  Northern  wind: 
While  all  around  my  eym  I  east, 
Where  aU  ii  wild,  and  all  is  waste. 
If  then  the  timovons  stag  you  ofaase, 
Or  rouse  to  fight  a  fiercer  race, 
Undaunted  I  thy  arms  would  bear, 
And  give  diy  hand  the  bonlar's  spear. 
When  the  krw  sun  withdraws  his  light, 
And  nuaacei  a  half  year's  night, 
Hie  conscious  moon,  and  stars  above, 
Shall  guide  me  with  my  wandering  love. 
Beneath  the  mountain's  hollow  brow, 
Or  in  its  rooky  cells  below, 
Thy  rural  feast  I  would  pru^vldej 
Nor  envy  palaoes  tiieir  paride; 
The  softett  mois  should  drees  tfagr  bed. 
With  savage  spoils  about  thee  epnttd: 
While  fldthihl  Love  the  wasdi  sbooM  keep. 
To  banish  danger  fiam  thy  sleep. 


WILLIAM  CQLLQiSL    17da«47M. 


WxxuAX  Counra,ODe  of  dba  -wry  fiiieet  of  Eaf^Ub.  lyiio  poets,  was  bom 
at  Chioheeter,  in  the  year  1730,  and  was  edncaled  at  Qzfixd.  In  1744  he 
repaired  to  London  as  a  litanary  adventurer.  He  won  tiie  oordial  regard  of 
Johnson,  then  a  needy  laborer  in  the  same  vocation,  who^  in  his  "Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  has  spoken  of  him  with  tenderness.  He  tells  as  that «  his  appear* 
ance  was  decent  and  manly,  his  knowledge  oonsideiable,  his  views  estso- 
sive,  his  oonversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  ^sfaeerfuL  He  desigBad 
many  works,  but  his  great  firalt  was  irresohttion ;  or  the  fleqaent  ottlk  of  iBf 
mediate  necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  sufiered  him  to  ponoe  no  aeUlBd 
purpose.** 

His  odes  were  published  on  his  own  account  in  1746;  but  being  disap- 
pomted  at  the  slowness  of  the  sale,  he  is  said  to  have  burnt  tibe  copiea  ^bai 
remained  widi  his  own  hand.  He  was  shortly  relieved  firom  his  embaiiiM 
nents,  by  a  legacy  from  an  vncda  cf  j52000 :  bst  worse  evils  dmn  pover^  i 
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orerolODded  tba  reft  of  his  life :  he  sunk  gradually  into  a  sort  of  melanoholjy 
•ild  died  in  1756,  in  a  state  of  helpless  insanity.' 

•The  works  of  Collins,*'  says  Campbell,  "will  abide  ooniparison  with 
whaterer  Milton  wrote  under  the  age  of  thirty.  If  they  hare  rather  less  exu- 
berant wealth  of  genius,  they  have  more  exquisite  touches  of  pathos.  Like 
Milton,  he  leads  us  into  the  haunted  ground  of  imaginatioa:  like  him,  he  has 
the  rich  economy  of  expression  haloed  with  thought,  which  by  single  or  few 
words  often  hints  entire  pictures  to  the  imagination.  A  cloud  of  obscurity 
sometimes  rests  on  his  highest  conceptions,  arising  £rom  the  fineness  of  his 
assooiBtions,  and  the  daring  sweep  of  his  allusions ;  but  the  shadow  is  tran- 
sitory, and  interferes  rery  httle  with  the  light  of  his  imagery  or  the  warmdi 
of  his  leelings.  His  genius  loTed  to  breathe  rather  in  the  preternatural  and 
ideal  element  of  poetry,  than  in  the  atmoq>here  of  imitation,  which  lies  closest 
to  real  life.  He  carried  sensibility  and  tenderness  into  the  hi^^iest  regions  of 
abstnoted  thought:  his  enthusiasm  spreadsa  glow  even  amongst  <  the  shadowy 
tribes  of  mind  f  and  his  aUegosy  is  as  seosibie  to  the  heart  as  it  is  Tisible  to 
thefluioy.''s 

ODK   TO   FEAR." 

Thou,  to  whom  the  world  miknown, 
With  all  its  shadowy  diapes,  is  shown , 
Who  seest  appalled  the  unreal  scene, 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  Teil  between: 

Ah,  Fear  I  ah,  fhmtio  Fearl 

I  se»-*I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  Ay  haggard  eye ! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disordered  fly. 
For,  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear! 
Danger,  -whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  flx'd  behold? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form. 
Howling  amidst  die  midnight  storm, 

1  **lB  tto  jmx  17M  dtod  our  iMoented  CoQlnt;  one  of  oar  nMMt  exgnirttB  poet%  sad  oCwboaw  p«- 
tiM.  ■Mfciist  iHMlwritlnn.  It  mmT^n  aaaeited,  that  be  partook  of  tbe  erednUtx  and  wittnatMBi  of 
XMNk  the  aaclB  wntoeaa  or  SbslupeaiA  tlie  foramlty  of  icnton,  and  tlie  p«Um 


"■a  had  a  woadartM  eortblnatton  ot  eKnaeinflet  tmaedtoapliadoraada^MtaHyof  Iwaitii— 
tlo%hahadailcdinaw(rfcradttioii,akaaiiiieM  of  reaearch,  a  nloetj  of  taaCeb  aad  a»  alifaBaa  aad 
tnOi  ormoralreaeetloD,whlcaiaflloiUthedtIio«ewbobadtlielaokiobelntlaiatow>lihtai."--SilpJ. 


*  •*or  an  oar  oloor  poala,  that  li,  thoee  who  have  attauyted  only  sbort  ptoon,  CoUlna  la  prolnhlir 
ttoaaawha  feaa  itowB  moat  of  tte  Mgtaeet  foanuea  of  poetrr,  and  who  ascttea  the  moat  lateoaa 
fcSmaitiBtkahnom  of  the  wader.  HeaoaralBtotharegtonaoffaBagiM<loii,aiidoccopieatheMgb' 
a*  faaka  of  IMBMaw.  Bla  flmej  la  stMrHW  •»«  ▼t^id*  h«t  at  tha  anm  tima  taaty  and  obteoiv. 
■tteatlmtowlasDlmlloaoftlmfoat.  BklMate«Bdmeltaoi#etalathafet«arof  hla«Mtaa,a8la 
ateMoa."— Jhafltf. 

•  OoIBm,  who  bad  often  determined  to  apply  hfanaelf  to  dnunatle  poetry,  aeema  ben^  with  the  aama 
Hav,  to  hsra  addfaaawl  one  of  the  pftaidpal  powara  of  the  drama,  and  to  Implora  that  mlsbty  late- 
anoa  *a  iMd  gtT«n  to  the  B«ntni  of  Shak^eara.  In  the  conatmotioa  of  thla  nenrooa  ode  ha  haa 
ihtamegalpotrerof  jodcmcntandhnaitaatton.  Nothtns  can  be  mora  •trtklog  than  the  Ttalant 
Ki  itoopt  iMcentflon  of  tha  meaaora  In  the  Sfth  and  elzth  Taraea,  when  the  peetaaaiM  ta  iMl  tl» 
itfim  Inlnaani  nf  tin  rnnrr  Yt  ' — *• — 

•*  Ah,  VWu^-ah,  frantle  Vearl 
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Or  thiowi  him  on  die  nAgx  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep : 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join'd, 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accursed  the  mind : 
And  those,  the  fiends,  who  near  allied, 
O'er  nature's  wounds  and  vrrecks  preside  | 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air, 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bare : 
On  whom  that  mvening  brood  of  &te, 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait ; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see, 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  theef 

KPODX. 

In  earliest  Greece,  to  thee,  with  paitial  chdce, 
The  grief-M  Muse  addrest  her  inftnt  tongue: 

The  maids  and  matrons,  oa  her  awfbl  voioe, 
Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 

Tet  he,  the  Bard  >  who  first  inyoked  thy  name. 

Disdained  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 
For  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame. 

But  reaoh'd  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patrkH's  steeL 

But  who  is  he,'  whom  later  garlands  graoe, 
Who  left  awhila  o'er  Hybla  V  dewa  to  tOTe, 

Widi  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace. 
Where  thou  and  fiaries  shared  the  balefiil  gzoref 

Wimpt  in  thy  cloudy  veil,  th'  incestuous  Queen^ 
Sigh'd  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard, 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene, 
And  he,  the  wretch  of  Thebes,  no  more  iqppear'd. 

O  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart, 

Thy  withering  power  inspired  each  mournful  line, 

Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 
Tet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  are  thine. 

AJmSTE0?HB. 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last? 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  ceil. 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell? 
Or  in  some  hoUow'd  seat, 
KSainst  wfakh  the  big  waves  beat, 

1  The  Greek  tncto  poet,  JBMdiyliu,  who  wae  In  the  hettle  of  Mknthon,  beCweea  the  itlialrtaa 
uidBenluis.B.C.490. 

t  So|)liociee,  anottier  Qnelk  dmnntlc  poet 

t  Byua  WM  a  mountain  tn  Slcflj,  flunone  ft>r  Itk  honey  and  beee. 

4  looMta,  Uie  qoeen  of  Thebes,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  hnabasd  Lalna,  laanled  ter  own  sea 
OBdlpns  (whom  Comns  here  calls  the  «*  WTeteh*^  wttbout  knowing  who  he  wu.  On  Otft  Slacy  a 
ibiuided  tiat  BMst  tObBme  snd  pathetlo  tragedy,  the  ••OUOpos  TynairasP*  of  8 
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Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries  in  tempests  brought  f 

Dark  power,  with  shuddering  meek  submitted  though^ 

Be  mine,  to  read  the  visions  old, 

Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told; 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view, 

Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true ; 

Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'erawed, 

In  that  thrice-hallow'd  eve'  abroad. 

When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  believe, 

Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave. 

And  goblins  haunt  from  fire,  or  fen, 

Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men! 

O  thou,  whose  ^irit  most  poeeest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspeare's  breast  I 
By  all  that  ttom  thy  propiiet  broke, 
In  thy  divine  einocioBS  spoke  I 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal. 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel : 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree, 
And  I,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  thee! 

ODB   TO  BYBinNO.' 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  niodest  ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove. 

Overhang  his  wavy  bed : 

Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat, 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rises,  midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim,  borne  in  heedless  himi: 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain, 

1 H*  kw«  aUadw  to  the  old  miperBUttoiM  ooaaeetcd  with  AD-Bdow  Sven,  or  BaUow  B'e»-tlM 


t  Ttaoogh  bteak  Tone  ted  been  ao  raooetsftally  employed  In  BnffUsh  berolo  mmtmn  by  one  of  Uie 
fiMteiA  poets  tlMt  ever  Itred,  and  made  tbe  vehicle  of  the  nohleat  poem  that  ever  waa  written,  yet 
no  one  bad  tatrodooed  It  Into  lyrk  poetry  before  Collins.  That  be  to  most  teppy  and  snocessAil  In 
the  ose  of  It,  who  can  donbt  after  reading  this  exquisite  **  Ode  to  Erenlng,"  the  tansfery  and  entho- 
■laaa  of  wtaldi  mast  render  it  deUghtfttl  to  erery  reader  of  taste  r 

'^CeOiOM  has  glTen  hot  one  entire  instance  of  reflecUng  the  scenery  of  natnre  as  ftom  a  poeUeal 
■Irror.  This  to  the  Ode  to  Krening.  Almost  all  else  to  the  embodiment  of  intellect.  But  thto  single 
•peelmen  to  perfieot  in  its  way.  There  to  not  one  idle  epithet  or  ill-chosen  image :— the  novelty  and 
tapptneas  of  combination  show  Invention  even  here;  though  natnre  to  neither  added  to  nor  height- 


WhoM  Bumbavs,  memBa%  ibxooifii  ^  dnkeoing  tbIi^ 
May  DOt  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  bail 

Thj  genial  knred  return! 

For  when  thy  fbldSng-etar,  arising,  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hoars,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  bods  the  day, 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  wkh  sedge^ 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  lorelier  fltiU, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  oar; 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  SDeae^ 
Or  find  scune  ruin  midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  f 


Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 

That  from  the  mountain's  side, 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods^ 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-disoover'd  qure% 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  ofr  he  woa% 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Evel 

While  Sununer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light: 

While  sallow  Autamn  fills  thy  lap  with  leave% 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  aii^ 

Afirights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peaoe^ 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favorite  name  1 

THE   PA8SI0N6.      AN  ODK   FOR  MUSIC* 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  youngs 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  ofr,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  ceil, 

1 K  tfaB  BraHe  wUdi  was  composed  for  tbto  ode  bAd  equal  merit  wtth  tte  ode  ItaeK  It  Mt 
hmm  tlM  most  exoeBent  perftmnftooe  of  the  kind  In  which  poetry  and  musie  faare^  In  moder«  t 
airited.  Other  pAsQse  or  the  same  natnrebnvedertTDdtlielrrreatostrepatKttoa  from  the  ^orft 


Exnhiag,  tmph&agt  ^NSithg,  imn&ag, 
Possest  b^ond  the  Muse's  painting; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined. 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Fill'd  with  fixry,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  siqiporting  myitles  round 
They  snatch'd  her  instruments  of  sound ; 
And  as  they  ofi  had  faeaid  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  Ibroeful  art, 
Baoh,  Ihr  madness  ruled  the  hour, 
Wontd  proTe  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try^ 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid. 
And  beck  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why. 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings. 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woful  measures  wan  Despair- 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled, 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

Rit  thou,  0  Hope  with  eyes  so  feir. 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure  1 
StUl  it  whispered  promised  pleasure. 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail  t 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  oall'd  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close, 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  haiz> 
And  longer  had  she  sung-— but,  with  a  firown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  down. 
And  with  a  withering  look. 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe. 

«r  tiM  vwie  Oitf  seeonpuM  (hM,  teviiv  in  tteBMlVM  Uttlft  uomaMrtt  tt^ 
tallM:  b«i  in  ttO*  we  kaveUiewteteaovl  and  power  of  poetry  >-«xpnMloaUiat,«T«BwlQKMittto 
•**  of  "MMl^  strikes  to  0»  beert;  and  Imagery  of  power  eaoosh  to  traneport  the  attentloa  wltbont 
tko  iaeoeftil  aDIaiice  of  corresponding  sonnda.  What  then  must  have  been  the  eflteta  of  these  onlled  I 
Tte  pktBre  of  Hope  In  this  ode  is  beantlfUI  almost  beyond  imitation.  By  Uie  nnlted  powers  of 
teagefT  ^^  harmony,  that  deUghtfkil  being  is  exhibited  wiUi  an  the  charms  and  gracea  that  ptaasnre 
mmi  ftnay  teve  appropriated  to  her.  The  deeeriptlons  of  Joy,  Jealonsy,  and  Bevenge,  are  eaoelleat^ 
t>i1*  Bot  oqaaBy  so i  Uwse  of  Mehmchoty  and  Cheerfulness  are  superior  to  every  ttUng  of  tha 
srfMtf  ;  aad,  opoB  the  whole,  there  may  be  very  Uttle  hasard  in  asserting  that  this  to  the  finest  ode  ta 
ItaXBgMilaainafa.   Bea4--0baenrattoiis  on  CdlllBa»s  Boona  la  the  Mth  vol  of  fohaaoa^  fwta. 
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The  doubling  dram  with  tti^om  bMi; 
And  though  toinetiRiM,  Moh  dnuj  pnoM  between, 
D^eoted  Pitjr  et  hie  iMe 
Her  Miil^bdmBg  ^oioe  epplied, 
Tet  ftUl  he  kept  hie  wild  mmHer'd  tnieiK, 
While  ettoh  strainVl  bftU  of  fight  leein^l  b«nciag  ftmn  his  heed. 

Thy  numbers,  JealoH^r,  to  ma$^  wtm  fix'd, 

Sad  proof  of  thf  dislvessftd  stste, 
Of  differing  themea  Ihe  rotxbMi  soBg  wm  aux^ 

And  now  it  oovted  Love,  BOW  mi«Nr  cuff  d  on  Hate. 

Widi  eyee  iqp-iaised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melanoholj  sat  retired, 

And  from  her  wild  seqneeler'd  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  naade  more  sweet, 

Ponr'd  duouc^  the  mellow  horn  her  penAve  aool : 

And  dashing  soft  ftem  Toeha  aiooiid. 

Bubbling  runnels  joni*d  ihn  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole, 

Or  o'er  some  hammed  streams  with  fond  delay. 
Round  a  holy  cahn  diffusing, 
Loye  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing. 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  O,  how  altered  was  its  eprlghtfier  tone! 
When  Cheeriiihiess,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hne^ 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  nmg^ 
Ilie  hunter^s  call  to  Faun  and  Bryad  known: 

The  oek-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  qneSDi 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen, 

Peeping  fhsm  forth  their  alleys  green; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy^s  ecstatic  trial ; 

tie,  with  Tiny  crown  advancing, 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest, 

But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol. 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  die  strain, 
They  saw  in  Temi)e*8  vale  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shadee^ 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  daneing; 
While,  as  his  flying  fingeta  kissed  ihe  rtringa, 
Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  flmtastio  Yound, 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  aone  us/bound, 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wings. 

0  Music,  sphere-descended  mmd, 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom^s  aid, 
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Why,  Goddeflii  w^,  lo  a*  dtmed, 
Lay^st  thou  thy  anoient  Ijne  aside? 
As  in  diat  loved  AthanioQ  bowex, 
Yoa  kem'd  in  aU-commaading  powei^ 
Thy  mimic  aoi4  O  nymph  endear'd, 
Can  weU  xeoali  vhat  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  hearty 
Devote  to  virtue,  iancy,  art? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  tims^ 
Warm,  energio,  chaste,  snhUme ! 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  god-Uke  mg6, 
Fill  iStsjr  reeowUiig  sistes's  pe«e— 
Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  oo«ld  laoie  preisily 
Had  more  of  strength,  divioer  sage, 
Than  all  which  ehaims  tins  laggivd  age, 
E'en  all  at  onoe  tog^ker  Annd     ^ 
OsBciUa^s  mjngied  world  of  strand-— • 
O,  bid  our  vain  sndeeisiin  oease^ 
Bevive  the  just  deogns  of  iSreeoe, 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  statel 
Conflrm  the  tales  her  sods  xeklo  1 


ODB  TO  THB  BRAVS« 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  res^ 
By  all  their  ooontry's  wishes  blest! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  oold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hailow'd  mouldy 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung! 
Ihere  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  1 

ODE   TO   MEROT.^ 

STSOFHS. 

O  Thou,  who  sitt*st  a  smiling  bride 

By  Valor's  arm'd  axid  awftd  side. 
Gentlest  of  sky-born  flxrms^  and  best  adored: 

Who  oA  Widi  songs,  divine  to  hee>i 

Win'st  fiom  his  fotai  grasp  the  spear. 
And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  flowers  lids  bloodless  sword  I 

I  OAt to  Ite  Bi«r«i  wfttin  la  ir«t»  Mid lto«ds  tp  Mmt*  MMto  iMvve  bMB  vrMtm  «• 
imHiiii.— Miy,  tk»  feoMi  UdbtMrn  of  1744,  wImb  tMjmmt  Prit— iigi  Ckixte  Mim 
wttmMmMim  la  loatlMidt  —A  loatest^  KnsMaii  InraM,  «m  vttartr  dataiM at CaDotfM. 
fcgojBMit  da^aatKHgm  of  0»  WtfiOtMim  Hy  tht MatfilA  m  m  u  UmAM  •wi  SKuiy m <fc»>'^ 
S  sa«inBHl«tt«WfMMfoitlavQkstkoswls>«f  Menf. 
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Thott  wbcs  ttmidflt  the  deallifiil  fleld, 

Bf  godlike  chieft  alone  beheld, 
Oft  with  thj  bosom  bare  art  found, 
Pleading  fi»  him  the  youth  who  sinks  to  ground : 

See  Mercy,  tee,  with  pore  and  loaded  hands, 

Belbre  thy  shrine  my  ooantry*s  genius  stands. 
And  decks  thy  altar  still,  though  pieioCrd  with  many  a  woimd 

▲XTOTSOPHS. 

When  he  whom  e*en  our  joys  -pxorcke, 

The  fiend  of  Nature  joined  his  yoke. 
And  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isle  his  prey; 

Thy  Jbrm,  ftom  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

Overtook  him  on  his  blasted  road. 
And  stopped  his  wheels,  and  look'd  his  rage  away. 

I  see  recoil  hi^sable  steeds, 

That  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds. 
Thy  tender  melting  eyes  thef  own ; 
O  Afaid,  ibr  all  &y  lore  to  Britain  shown. 

Where  Justice  bars  her  iron  tower. 

To  thee  we  build  a  roseate  bower, 
Thou,  thou  Shalt  rule  our  queen,  and  share  our  monarch's  ihiODel 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  POST  THOBUON." 

I. 
In  yonder  graye  a  Druid  lies 

Where  sk)wly  winds  the  stealing  ware  I 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

"^o  deck  its  Poet's  sylTan  grave  I 

XI. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp2  shall  now  be  laid, 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

HI. 

Then  nudds  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 

And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell. 
Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

IV, 

Remembranoe  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  restl 

into od« oa tt» DartkomoDMOB naoM to teT« IMM  wftttMteftaflM « 
satteTtaMiM.  oOoDbMMlaktttooonpliiB.''  Of UwifocmftmMlB^, im tfcsw Urn iir f p^ 
wMdhsrettetfMiiitiilsiaiifCXMUaMlM  oT  ma^  plww  m  bcwaU  dwwtoA  firtoadahlp  or  kmrty^  M 
WW  aliDoat  OB  imaqatfod  DMlar. 
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T. 

And  oft  as  Ease  and  Healtiii  retire 
To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 

The  fHend  shall  yiew  yon  whitening  spire,' 
And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 


But  thon,  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed« 
Ahl  what  will  every  dirge  avaiU 

Or  tears,  which  Love  and  Pity  shed 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  saill 


Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  itirine  glimmering  nearf 

Wi&x  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die, 
And  Joy  desert  the  blocMning  year. 


fiat  thon,  kim  stream,  whose  snllen  tide 
No  sedge-crowned  sisters  now  attend, 

Now  waft  me  £rom  the  green  hiirs  side 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  fUend  I 


And  see,  the  fidry  valleys  Aide, 

Dun  Night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view ! 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 

Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu  t 


The  genial  meads*  assfgn'd  to  btess 
Thy  life,  shall  moum  thy  «arly  doom  1 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  diess 
With  simple  hands  thy  niral  tomK 


Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Sbiui  mek  the  ntninBg Briton's  eyes; 

0 1  vales,  apd  wild  woods,  shall  hie  say  j 
In  yonder  flrave  your  Druid  lies! 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON.    168^— 1761. 

Saxttu  RiciLA.aDsoB',  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  die  modem 
English  novel,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  born  In 
1689.  From  the  limited  means  of  his  &ther,  he  was  restricted  to  a  common 
sebool  eduoatkm,  which  b  very  apparent  in  die  stroctnre  of  his  composition. 
Be  earfy  exhibited,  however,  die  most  decisive  marks  of  genius,  and  was  re- 

1  Ttiamaon  was  bnried  tn  UckmoiMl  ehnrch. 
STiwnwagwM»aint>»aslg»>orlwoi<faicfaBoa*iw^tSa>bt<wwt 
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r  partkl  to  IttterwriiiiiK,  and  lo  the  eompuqr  of  bis  youig  intte 
ftimda,  with  whom  he  mminlaiiied  •  oonstant  oonefpondeooe,  and  eveii 
▼ntimd,  though  onlj  hi  his  eloYenih  year,  to  become  their  oooanonal  monitor 
and  adTiser.  « As  a  baiiifiil  and  not  forward  boy,"  he  relates,  «I  was  sa 
early  IhTOiite  with  all  the  yotmg  women  of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neigh- 
bochaod.  Half  a  dozen  of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles^  used, 
when  they  got  a  book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should,  to  borrow  me  to  read 
to  them ;  their  mothers  sometimes  widi  them ;  and  bodi  mothers  and  dangh- 
ters  used  to  be  pleased  with  the  observations  th^  put  me  upon  making.*'  la 
this  ezerdse,  doubtless,  we  may  see  the  germ  of  the  future  novelist 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  put  to  the  printer^s  trade,  which  he  chose  be> 
oanae  it  woold  give  him  an  opportunity  for  reading.  At  the  termination  of 
his  appventioeship,  he  became  a  compositor  and  corrector  of  the  press,  and 
continued  in  this  office  for  nearly  six  years,  when  he  entered  into  business  fot 
himseUl  By  his  industry,  ptmctuality,  and  integrity,  be  became  mare  and 
move  known,  and  his  business  rapidly  increased ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  he 
obtained  &e  Incrative  situation  of  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  did 
not,  however,  neglect  to  use  bis  pen,  and  frequently  composed  pre&ces  and 
dadioatioiia  for  the  booksellers.  He  also  pubKshed  a  volume  of  « Familiar 
Letters,'*  which  might  serve  as  models  for  persons  of  limited  ednoatioiL 

In  1740  he  published  his  first  novel,  *«  Pamela,"  which  immediate  at- 
tracted an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention.  « It  requires  a  reader,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  **  to  be  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  huge  folios  of  in- 
anity over  which  our  ancestors  yawned  themselves  to  sleep,  ere  he  can  esd- 
mate  the  delight  they  must  have  experienced  fxam  this  nnexpeoted  setom  to 
tiulh  and  nature."  Truly  original  in  its  plan,  it  united  die  interest  arising 
fiom  well-oombined  incident  with  the  moral  purposes  of  a  sermon.  Pope 
praiBed  it  as  likely  to  do  more  good  than  twenty  volumes  of  sermons;  and 
Dr.  Sherlock  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit 

In  1749  appeared  Richardson's  seccmd  and  greatest  work,  « The  History 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  which  raised  his  reputation  at  once,  as  a  master  of 
fictitious  narradve,  to  the  highest  point  Dr.  Drakecalis  it  **  perhaps  the  most 
polhetio  tafe  ever  paUished."  The  admiration  it  excited  w«s  not  oonflned  to 
his  own  country.  It  Mras  honored  with  two  versions  in  Frenoh,  and  Itouaseaa 
declared  that  nothing  ever  equal,  or  approaching  to  it,  had  been  produced  in 
any  country. 

As,  in  the  character  of  Clarissa,  Bicfaardson  had  presented  a  picture  of 
female  virtoe  and  honor  nearly  perfect,  so  in  1793,  in  the  ^ffistiaiy  of  Sir 
Charles  Oiandisooi,"  he  designed  to  give  a  character  whidi  should  conhina 
the  elegance  of  the  gentleman  with  the  Auth  and  virtues  of  the  Christian. 
''This,  though  not  indeed  so  pathetio  as  his  former  work,  discovers  mora 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  that  indelicacy 
and  high  coloring  which  occasionally  render  the  scenery  of  Clarissa  danger- 
ous to  young  minds."' 

In  1754  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of  master  to  the  Stationers*  Copopai^v  ^ 
situation  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honorable.  For  some  years  previous  to  bis 
death  he  had  suffered  much  from  nervous  attacks,  which  at  length  terminated 
m  an  apoplectic  stroke,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  4th  of  July,  1761. 

No  character  could  be  freer  fhnn  vice  of  every  sort,  or  more  perfectly  irre- 
proachable, than  Richardson.  In  all  the  duties  of  morality  and  piety  he  was 
the  most  regular  and  exemphiry  of  men.    As  a  writer,  he  possessed  original 

1  finln'a  Bu»y<b  vtL  ▼.  p.  SS. 
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I  and  «n  volteiilad  oQMmMind  oter  th*  tmdm  paMiom;  yat^  oving  t» 
the  prolixity  of  his  pioductioDS  and  the  poverty  of  his  style^  his  works  are 
coDtiaually  decreasing  in  jx^nlarity.  How  few  now  read  "Clanssa,"  or 
«  Sir  Charles  Grandison  !**  How  important,  then,  is  style  to  the  preserratioa 
of  literary  labor! 
.  In  1755  was  published  a  cnrioiis  Tohmie  widi  the  fisUowii^  title3-^*A 
(}oUeotioo  oi  the  Moral  and  Instructive  Sentiments,  MaTims,  OantioDs,  and 
n<iflantinn%  ynmainH  in  the  ^\¥'vi^^  of  Pamnla,  rinrinia,  aad  Sir  dndaa 
Giandison.**    From  it  we  make  the  fikllowing  extracts  >— 

MORAL  SENTIMENTS, 

BsNMFicBFiCE.  l^B  power  of  doing  good  to  worthy  objects, 
tt  the  onl^  enriaUe  drcumstance  in  the  lives  of  people  of  fortune. 

What  joy  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  wealthy  to  give  themselves, 
whenever  they  please,  by  comforting  those  who  struggle  with 
uodeserred  distress. 

Nothing  in  human  nature  is  so  God-like  as  the  dispoiition  to  do 
good  to  our  fellow<«reatttres. 

Such  is  the  blessing  of  a  beneyolent  heart,  that,  let  the  worid 
ftown  as  it  will,  it  cannot  possibly  bereave  it  of  all  happiness ; 
atnce  it  can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others. 

Calumny,  Censure.  No  one  is  exempt  from  calumny.  Words 
said,  the  occasion  of  saying  them  not  known,  however  justly  re* 
ported,  may  bear  a  very  different  construction  from  what  they 
would  have  done  had  the  occasion  been  told. 

Were  evil  actions  to  pass  uncensured,  good  ones  would  lose 
their  reward ;  and  vice,  by  being  put  on  a  foot  with  virtue  in  this 
hfe,  would  meet  with  general  countenance. 

A  giood  person  will  rather  chooae  to  be  censured  for  doing  hk 
dvty  than  lor  a  defect  in  it. 

Children.  There  is  such  a  natural  connection  and  progression 
between  the  in&ntile  and  more  adult  state  of  children's  minds, 
that  Uiose  who  would  know  how  to  account  for  their  inclinations, 
shouid  not  be  wholly  inattentive  to  them  in  the  fonner  state. 

At  two  or  three  years  old,  or  before  the  buds  of  children's 
minds  will  begin  to  open,  a  watchful  parent  will  then  be  em- 
ployed, like  a  skilful  gardener,  in  defending  the  flower  from 
bKghts,  and  assisting  it  through  its  several  stages  to  perfection. 

BmicATioN.  Tutors  should  treat  their  pupils,  with  regard  to 
such  of  their  faulty  habits  as  cannot  easily  be  eradicated,  as  pru- 
dent physicians  do  their  patients  in  chronical  cases ;  rather  with 
gentle  palliatives  than  harsh  extirpatives ;  which,  by  means  of 
the  resistance  given  to  them  by  the  habit,  may  create  such  fer* 
aients  as  may  utterly  defeat  their  intenticm. 

Neither  a  learned  nor  a  fine  education  is  of  any  other  vahxa 
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thaii  88  it  tmds  to  iniproyo  tiie  moraB  of  neiiy  sm  to  nudco  fken 
wise  and  goocL^ 

A  generous  mind  will  choose  to  win  yoatk  to  its  duty  By  mild- 
ness and  ffood  ussffe,  Tather  than  by  severity. 

The  Ahniffhty,  by  rewards  and  punishmentSy  makes  it  our  in- 
terest, 88  weU  as  our  duty,  to  obey  Him ;  and  can  we  ppopose  to 
ovnelTesy  fot  the  government  of  our  ehilcfaen,  a  better  exampfe  ?  ^ 

Friendship.  The  more  durable  ties  of  friendship  are  those 
which  result  from  a  union  of  minds  formed  upon  reugious  prin- 
ciples. 

An  open  and  generous  heart  w31  not  permit  a  cloud  to  hang 
lott^  upon  the  brow  of  a  friend,  without  inquiring  into  the  reason 
of  It,  in  hopes  to  be  aUe  to  dispel  it. 

Freely  to  give  r^roof,  and  tnankfully  to  receive  it,  is  an  indis- 
pennble  condition  oi  true  friendship. 

One  day,  profligate  men  will  be  convinced  that  what  tfiey  call 
friendship  is  chaff  and  stubbie,  and  that  nothing  is  worthy  elf  that 
saeied  name  that  has  not  virtue  for  its  base. 

CbmiRAL  Obsskvations.  The  man  or  woman  who  wiH  obsti* 
nately  vindicate  a  &ulty  step  in  another,  seems  to  indicate  thai,  in 
like  ciitumstances,  he  or  she  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  ssme 
fault. 

AU  our  pursuits,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  are  only  trifies  d 
difierent  sorts  and  sizes,  proportioned  to  our  years  and  views. 

We  must  not  expect  that  our  roses  will  grow  without  thorns ; 
but  then  they  are  useful  and  instructive  thorns,  which,  by  prick* 
ing  the  fingers  of  the  too  hasty  plucker,  teach  future  caudcm* 

Tss  Good  Mah.  A  good  man  lives  to  his  own  heart.  He 
thinks  it  not  ffood  manners  to  slight  the  woitd*s  (^pinion ;  though 
he  will  tegtim  it  only  in  the  second  place. 

A  good  man  will  lode  upon  every  accession  of  power  to  do 
good  as  a  new  trial  to  the  inte^ty  of  his  heart. 

A  ^ood  man,  though  he  wiU  value  his  own  countrymen,  y^ 
will  think  as  highly  g[  the  worthy  men  of  every  nation  under  the 


A  good  man  is  a  prince  of  the  Aknighty's  creaticm. 

A  f[Ood  man  will  not  engage  even  in  a  national  cause,  without 
examining  the  justice  of  it. 

How  much  more  glorious  a  character  is  that  of  the  trieBi  of 
mankind,  than  that  of  the  conqueror  of  nations  t 


1  ••  Ab4  miNiylBpp&Mn,  d«ty,  IMO^  tratt,  8M  Inl  biMMdmM,  am  m«llm  of  48t^ 
liiwMi  te  aa  iBMk  tkM  «lBDl»  to  U»  iMnitiklaa,  OT  tlM  etenMlan  or  tfli^ 
Ite  tftaittlM  UMl  ooBiUnlng  prtnolpto  of  tte  elcnw&t»  of  bodies  to  tto  tlbmtUt,  or  vraa  ttn  tfeo 
k  (fenftd  and  wondflfM  Uwoi^  It  be)  of  tlM  fntoteUo  IMern^ 
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The  iMBrt  of  a  Worthy  man  is  erer  on  his  lips ;  lie  will  be 
pained  when  he  cannot  speak  all  that  is  in  it. 

An  imparttai  sprrit  will  admire  goodness  or  greataew  wherever 
he  meets  it,  and  whether  it  makes  for  or  agaiost  him. 

Ths  Qoti»  WoUAK.  A  good  women  is  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  the  crMtion. 

How  do  the  duties  of  a  good  vrffe,  a  good  mother,  and  a  worthy 
matron,  well  performed,  dignify  a  woman  ! 

A  ffood  woman  reflects  honor  on  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in 
her  education,  and  on  the  company  she  has  kept, 

A  woman  of  yirt«e  and  of  good  understanding,  skiOad  in,  and 
delighting  to  peribrro  the  duties  of  domestic  lile,  needs  not  fortune 
to  recommend  her  to  the  choice  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man, 
who  wishes  his  own  happiness. 

Youth.  It  is  a  great  virtue  in  good-natured  youth  to  be  able 
(bray  NO. 

Those  who  respect  age  deserve  to  live  to  be  <dd,  and  to  be  r^ 
spected  themselves. 

Young  people  set  out  with  &lse  notions  of  happiness;  with 
gay,  fttiry-hnd  imaginations. 

It  is  a  most  improving  exercise,  as*  well  with  regard  to  style  as 
to  morals,  to  accustom  ourselves  early  to  write  down  every  thing 
o(  moment  that  befalls  us. 

There  is  a  docile  season,  a  learning-time  in  youth,  which,  suf* 
fered  to  elapse,  and  no  foundation  laid,  seldom  returns. 

Young  folks  are  sometimes  very  cunning  in  finding  out  con- 
trivances to  cheat  themselves. 


THOMAS  SHERLOCK.    1678^1761. 

Tais  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England  was  born  in  London,  1678. 
ite  was  educated  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  master, 
and  in  1714  was  vioe-ohancellor  of  the  Universitf.  In  the  ocotroversies 
which  arose  at  d»t  period  respecting  die  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chiii- 
tianitjr,  Sherlodc  distingnirfied  himself;  partieulafly  in  his  ''DW  and  Intern  of 
^nphmr^''  and  hk  "TrisA of  the  Witmsses  of  the  Ifmmvnmoa  of  Jeaas."  In 
1728  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1734  was  translated  to  Salisbury,  and 
lA  1748  to  London.  In  1755  and,  1756  he  revised  and  corrected  a  large  body 
oT  his  sermons,  which  were  published  in  four  volimiesw  He  died  in  1761,  at 
Ihe  advanced  age  of  eighty-three. 

8herIock*8  sermons  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  English  potpit  elo* 
qnence  extant    His  style,  thongh  possessing  but  little  ornament,  is  clear  and 
vigorous,  and  a  few  passages  may  be  selected  bom  his  writings,  such  as  th# 
eoBnparieon  between  Christ  and  Mahomet,  that  are  truly  sublime. 
3L  45 
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DVFEBXirr  KNiM  OT  RSLIOIOV  AND  ivriDSLEnr^ 

Should  the  punishmeBle  of  another  hie  be  whift  we  hare  but  im 
nroch  xeeeon  lo  femr  thej  will  be,  whet  wordi  can  then  ejcppessthe 
folly  of  sin  ?  Short  are  our  days  in  thk  world,  and  soon  they  siudt 
expire :  and  should  religion  at  last  pro^e  a  mere  deceit,  we  know 
the  worst  of  it ;  it  is  an  error  for  which  we  cannot  so&r  after 
dsath :  nor  will  the  infidels  there  have  the  pkasure  to  lepiisach 
ns  with  our  mistake ;  they  and  we,  in  equal  rest,  shall  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death.  But  should  our  hopes,  and  their  fears,  pfore  true ; 
should  they  be  so  unhappy  as  not  to  die  lor  erer— which  misers 
Ue  hope  is  tha  only  coaiSHt  that  infidelity  afibrds-*what  pains  end 
toimenis  vumt  they  then  undergo  ?  Could  I  represent  to  you  the 
dififerent  states  of  fifood  and  bad  men ;  could  I  giro  you  the  ppos- 
pect  which  the  bkssed  martyr  Stephen  had,  and  show  yon  tint 
blessed  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod  surrounded  with  angels, 
and  the  ipirita  of  just  men  made  perfect;  could  I  open  your  ears 
to  hear  the  never-ceasing  hymns  of  praise  which  the  blessed  above 
»ing  to  him  that  waif  and  is,  and  is  to  come;  to  the  Lamb  theU 
wa»  ekdnt  hut  liveth  for  ever;  could  I  lead  you  through  the  un- 
bounded regions  of  eternal  day,  and  show  you  the  mutual  and 
ever*blooming  joys  of  saints  who  are  at  rest  from  their  labor,  and 
live  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God ;  or,  could  I  change  the  scene, 
and  unbar  the  iron  gates  of  hell,  and  carry  you,  through  solid 
darkness,  to  the  fvre  that  never  goes  out^  and  to  the  warm  Aal 
never  dies;  could  I  show  you  the  apostate  angels  fiist  bound  in 
eternal  chains,  or  the  souls  of  wicked  men  overwhelmed  with  tor- 
ment and  despair ;  could  I  open  your  ears  to  hear  the  deep  itself 
groan  with  the  continual  cries  of  misery — cries  which  can  never 
reach  the  throne  of  mercy,  but  return  in  sad  echoes,  and  add  even 
to  the  very  horrors  of  hell ;  could  I  thus  set  before  you  the  di&r- 
ent  ends  of  religion  and  infidelity,  you  would  want  no  other  prcnf 
to  convince  you  that  nothing  can  recompense  the  hazard  men  run 
of  being  for  ever  miserable  through  unbelief.  But,  thou^  nei- 
ther the  tongues  of  men  nor  of  anffela  can  express  the  joys  of 
heaven,  or  describe  the  pains  of  hell ;  yet,  if  there  be  any  truth 
m  religi(m»  these  things  are  certain  and  near  at  hand« 

TBM   niFOKMATIOH  THB  OO0PBL  OIVXS,  WOSfT  DBSmaBUB. 

The  Christian  revelation  has  such  pretences,  at  least,  as  may 
make  it  worthy  of  a  particular  consideration.  It  pretends  to  omie 
from  heaven ;  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Son  of  God;  to  hava 
been  confirmed  by  undeniable  miracles  and  prophecies ;  to  have 
been  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  died  in 
asserting  its  truth :  it  can  show.  Likewise,  an  innumerable  com- 
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pamj  of  martyrs  and  confessors ;  its  doctrines  are  pure  and  holy ; 
Its  pracepto  juat  and  righteous ;  its  worship  is  a  reasonable  ser- 
▼io#,  refined  from  the  errors  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  spi- 
litaal,  like  tbe  God  who  is  the  object  of  it :  it  offers  the  aid  and 
the  aflsistenoe  of  hearen  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  which  makes 
the  reli^on  of  tbe  Qospel  to  be  as  practicable  as  it  is  reasonable : 
it  promises  infinite  rewards  to  obedience,  and  threatens  eternal 
punishment  to  obstinate  offenders,  which  makes  it  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to, us  soberly  to  consider  it,  since  every  one  who  re- 
jects it  stakes  his  own  soul  against  the  truth  of  it.  Look  into  the 
Qoopel ;  thare  you  will  find  every  raasoaable  hope  of  nature,  nay, 
ev«ry  reasoaable  suspicion  of  nature  cleared  up  and  confirmed, 
every  difficulty  answered  and  removed.  Do  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  world  lead  you  to  suspect  that  Gbd  could  never  be 
the  author  of  suoli  corrupt  and  wretched  creatures  as  men  now 
are  I  Your  suspicions  are  just  and  well  founded.  **  Qod  made 
man  upnghl;"  but  through  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  sin  en«- 
tered,  and  death  and  destruction  followed  after. 

Do  you  suspect,  from  the  success  of  virtue  and  vice  in  this 
w<«ld«  that  the  providence  of  Qod  does  not  interpose  to  protect  the 
righteous  from  violence,  or  to  punish  the  wicked  ?  The  suspicion 
is  nol  without  ground.  Qod  leaves  his  best  servants  here  to  be 
tried  oftentimes  with  affliction  and  sorrow,  and  permits  the  vncked 
t^  flourish  and  abound.  The  call  of  the  Qospel  is  not  to  honor 
tmd  zicbes  here,  but  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  Christ. 

Do  you  judge  from  comparing  the  present  state  of  the  worU 
with  the  natural  notion  you  have  of  God,  and  of  his  justice  and 
goodness,  that  there  must  needs  be  another  state  in  which  justice 
shall  take  pfaw^e  ?  You  reason  right,  and  the  Gospel  confirms  the 
judgment.  God  has  appointed  a  day  to  judge  the  worid  in  right- 
emisness ;  then  those  who  mourn  shall  rejoice,  those  who  weep 
ahaU  buigh,  ud  the  persecuted  and  afflicted  servants  of  God  shaH 
be  heiis  of  his  kin^om. 

Have  you  sometunes  misgivings  of  mind  !  Are  you  tempted 
to  mistrust  this  judgment  when  you  see  the  difficulties  which 
surround  it  on  every  side ;  some  which  affect  the  soul  in  its  sepa- 
rate state,  some  wmch  affect  the  body  in  its  state  of  corruption 
and  dissolution  I  Look  to  the  Gkwpel :  there  these  difficulties  are 
accounted  for ;  and  you  need  no  lon^r  puzzle  yourself  with  dark 
questions  concerning  the  state,  condition,  and  nature  of  separate 
spirits,  or  concerning  the  body,  however  to  appearance  lost  or 
destroyed ;  for  the  b^y  and  soul  shall  once  more  meet  to  part  no 
more,  but  to  be  happy  for  ever.  In  this  case  the  learned  cannot 
doubt,  and  the  ignorant  may  be  sure  that  'tis  the  man,  the  very 
man  himself,  who  shall  rise  again  ;  for  a  union  of  the  same  soul 
and  body  is  as  certainly  the  restoration  of  the  man,  as  the  divid- 
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mg  them  was  die  destractioii.  Would  yon  know  who  H  is  th«t 
gives  this  assurance  !  It  is  one  who  is  able  to  make  good  his 
word :  one  who  loved  you  so  well  as  to  die  ibr  you ;  yet  one  too 
great  to  be  held  a  prisoner  in  the  giare.  No;  He  loee  with 
triumph  and  glory,  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  and  will,  in  tiice 
manner,  call  from  the  dust  of  the  eavth  all  those  who  pnt  tlieir 
trust  and  confidence  in  Him. 


OH1U9T  ANB  MOHAMMVn   CONTRASTED. 

Qo  to  your  Natural  Religion :  lay  before  her  Mc^mmed  and  hii 
disciples  arrayed  in  annor  and  in  bkxx),  riding  in  triumph  ovet 
the  spoils  o[  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  vic- 
torious sword :  show  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the 
countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable  dis 
tress  of  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     When  she  has  viewed 
him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements :  show  her  the 
prophet's  chamber,  his  concubines  and  wives;  let  her  see  his 
adultery,  and  hear  him  allege  revelation  and  his  divine  commis- 
sion to  justify  his  lust  and  his  oppression.     When  she  is  tired 
of  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and 
meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  patiently  iustructing  both 
the  ignorant  and  the  perverse :  let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired 
privacies :  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotioiis 
and  supplications  to  Grod :  carry  her  to  his  table  to  view  his  poat 
&re,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse :  let  her  see  him  injured, 
but  not  provoked  :  let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scofis  and  reproaches  of 
his  enemies :  lead  her  to  the  cross,  and  let  her  view  him  in  the 
agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors: 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  thev  know  not  what  they  do  I"    When 
Natural  Rehsion  has  viewed  both,  ask,  Which  w  the  wrophH  ef 
(rod  ?    But  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  sne  saw  part 
of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who  attended  at 
the  cross :  by  hun  she  said,  ^  Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  Gk)d.** 


LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU.    1690—1762. 

This  lady,  the  daughter  of  Evelyn,  Earl  of  Kingston,  was  bora  at  lier 
IKther's  seat  at  Thoresby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  about  the  year  1690.  Uk/fSKf- 
log  gieat  attractions  of  person  as  well  as  sprightliness  of  mind  from  ber  earli- 
081  years,  she  was  the  pride  of  her  father,  who  took  every  pains  with  her 
education,  and  had  her  instructed  by  the  same  masters  as  her  brother  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages.  In  1712  she  was  married  to  Edwmnl 
Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  and  soon  after  this,  residod  principally  in  Londdil 


where  her  wit^  toad  Kuminy,  and  bwuty,  aoquiced  her  a.brUliuit  nfiamAom, 
Her  husband  had  long  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Addison,  Pope,  and  oth«r 
eminent  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  in  that  society  she  moyed  with  the  same 
histre  as  in  die  circles  of  rank  and  fashion.  In  1716,  her  hii^)and  was  ap- 
pcJnlBd  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  she  aocompaniod  him  to  Constantinople. 
Paring  her  residence  here  ^e  addressed  to  her  sister,  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  other 
friends,  the  eelebxated  Letters  upon  which  her  fame  principally  rests.  In 
1718,  her  husband  being  recalled  fVom  his  embassy,  she  returned  to  Engbmd, 
and,  by  the  advioe  of  Pope,  settled  at  Twickenham.  The  warm  (Hendship 
between  these  geniuses  did  not,  however,  very  long  continue;  a  coolness  and 
finally  an  open  quarrel  ensued.  The  oauae  of  it  is  involved  in  oonaderabl» 
mystery,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  vanity  and  irritability  of  the  poet  were 
quite  as  much  to  blame  as  the  levity  and  heartlessness  of  the  lady. 

Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  Letters,  is  famous  for 
having  been  followed  by  the  introduction  into  England,  through  her  meant, 
of  the  practice  of  the  innoculation  for  the  small-pox.  Observing  this  praotioe 
among  die  villages  in  Turkey,  and  seeing  its  good  edects,  she  applied  it  to 
her  own  eon,  then  about  three  years  old,  and  by  great  exertions  established 
tfie  piactice  of  innoculation  in  iSigland.  She  resided  in  England  for  twenty 
years  after  her  return  fVom  Constantinople,  during  which  time  ^e  published 
a  oonaiderable  quantity  of  verse,  for  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  poetry. 
It  is  enough  to  bb^  of  it,  that,  from  its  indelicate  character,  it  has  been  excluded 
from  the  modem  editions  of  her  works.  For  reasons,  the  nature  of  which  is 
ttot  well  known,  she  left  England  in  1739  without  her  husband,  and  resided 
most  of  the  time,  lor  twenty-two  years,  in  Italy.  She  was  prevailed  u]pon,  by 
die  solicitations  of  her  daughter,  to  return  to  England  in  1761 ;  but  she  did 
BOt  sarvive  her  return  to  her  native  country  a  year,  dying  of  a  cancer  in  the 
bceast,  August  21,  1762. 

Lady  Montagu  owes  her  reputation  chiefly  to  her  Letters  from  Constanti- 
nople.  The  pfetnre  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  given  in  them,  is  in  general 
as  correct  as  it  is  clear,  lively,  and  striking;  and  they  abound  not  only  in  wit 
aiid  hnmor,  but  in  a  depth  aiwi  sagacity  of  remark  conveyed  in  a  style  at  onoe 
flowing  and  ibroible,  such  as  has  rarely  proceeded  from  a  female  pen.  But 
Aese  literary  qualities  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  want  of  that 
ddkaey,  that  refinement  of  feeling,  and  those  pure  moral  sentiments,  without 
whidi  the  female  character  is  any  thing  but  an  object  of  admiration.  «  Her 
deeiie  Id  convey  scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  her  into  ofiensive  do- 
taile,  which  the  more  decorous  taste  of  the  present  age  can  hardly  tolerate. 
She  described  what  she  saw  and  heard  without  being  scruputous;  and  her 
Mrong  masculine  understanding,  and  carelessness  as  to  refinement  in  habits 
ar  expressions,  render  her  sometimes  apparendy  unamiable  as  well  as  unfeel- 
ing^" Still  her  letters  are  models  of  epistolary  style,  and  from  them,  at  sooli^ 
we  preeent  a  few  extracts  that  are  unexceptionable. 

1SA0TERN   HAKNER8   AND   LANOITAOE. 

AdIiiaxoplb,  Jpril  1,  O.  S.,  1717. 
T#  Ma.  PeFi. 

•    ♦    I  no  longer  look  wpon  Theocritus  as  a  romantic  wniert 

*hb  htm  xmhr  given  a  plain  image  of  the  wajr  of  life  ^^^"f®^^^')^ 

^^iMLHtst  of  his  country,  who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  themf 

to  want,  were,  I  suppose,  all  employed  as  the  better  sort  of  thera 
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are  now.  I  dooH  doubt,  bad  be  been  bom  a  Brhon,  but  bis  liy^ 
Hum$  bad  been  filled  witb  descripdons  of  tbrasbinfif  and  cbuming, 
botb  which  are  unknown  here,  the  corn  being  all  trodden  out  by 
oxen  ;  the  butter  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow^  unheard  of. 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  pleasure,  and  find 
aeveial  little  passages  explained  that  I  did  not  before  entirely  com- 
nrehend  the  beauty  of;  many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the 
dress  then  in  fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  don't  wonder  to  find 
Hkore  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that  pains  to  introduce  their 
own  manners,  as  has  been  generally  practised  by  other  nations, 
that  imagine  themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
you  to  point  out  ail  the  passages  that  relate  to  present  customs* 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  princesses  and  great  ladies  pass 
their  time  at  their  looms,  embroidering  veils  and  robes,  surrounded 
by  their  maids,  which  are  always  very  numerous,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and  Helen  described.  The  de- 
scription of  the  belt  of  MeneJaus  exactly  resembles  those  that  are 
now  worn  by  the  great  men,  fastened  before  with  broad  golden 
clasps,  and  embroidered  round  with  nch  work*  The  snowy  veil 
that  Helen  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashionable ;  and  I  never 
see  half-a-dozen  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  very  often)  with  their 
reverend  beards,  silting  basking  in  the  sun,  but  I  recollect  good 
king  Priam  and  his  counsellors.  Their  manner  of  dancing  is 
certainly  the  same  that  Diana  is  sung  to  have  danced  on  the 
banks  of  Eu rotas.  The  great  lady  stul  leads  the  dance,  and  is 
followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and,  if 
she  sings,  make  up  the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay 
and  lively,  yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully  sofL  The 
steps  are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the 
dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable 
than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  mv  opinion.  I  sometimes 
make  one  in  the  train,  but  am  not  skilful  enough  to  lead ;  these 
are  the  Grecian  dances,  the  Turkish  being  very  diflferent. 

I  should  have  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  eastern  man- 
nezs  give  a  neat  light  into  many  Scripture  passages  that  appear 
odd  to  us,  their  phrases  being  commonly  whait  we  should  caH 
Scripture  language.  The  ruigar  Turk  is  very  difleient  from 
what  is  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  cf  figure,  who  al- 
ways mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Persian  in  tWr  discourse,  that  it 
may  very  well  be  called  another  language.  And  *tis  as  ndicQ- 
lous  to  make  use  of  the  expressions  commonly  used,  in  spflaking 
to  a  great  man  or  iadv*  as  it  would  be  to  speak  bread  YodDshive 
or  Somersetshire  in  the  drawing*room.  Besides  ttiu  imtmtiim^ ' 
they  have  what  they  call  the  sublime^  that  is,  a  style  pro|^  Jar 
poetry,  and  which  is  the  exact  Scripture  style* 


ntMMom  uf  1718. 

Pabib,  Odober  10,  O.  S^  1718. 
To  Ladt  Rich. 

•  *  The  afr  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  efiect  npon  me ; 
foT  I  was  never  in  better  health,  though  I  have  been  extremely  ill 
all  the  road  from  Lyons  to  this  place.  You  may  judge  how  agree- 
able the  journey  has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of 
misery,  except  one  had  the  Gfodhke  attribute  of  being  capable  to 
redress  them ;  and  all  the  country  villages  of  Prance  show  nothing 
else.  While  the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes 
out  to  befi^,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin  tattered 
clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the 
wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all  the  French  maffnifi- 
rtence  till  you  come  to  Pontainbleau,  where  you  are  showed  one 
thousand  five  hundred  rooms  in  the  king's  hunting  palace.  The 
apartments  of  the  royal  family  are  very  large,  and  richly  gilt ; 
but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  painting  worth  remem- 
bering. 

I  have  seen  all  the  beauties,  and  such  nauseous  creatures !  so  fan- 
tastically absurd  in  their  dress !  so  monstrously  unnatural  in  their 
paints !  their  hair  cut  short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so 
loaded  with  powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool !  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shining  red 
japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
they  took  the  first  hint  of  their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  rud- 
dled. *Tis  with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  country- 
women :  and  i(  I  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should  say  that 
these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  a  still  higher  esteem  of  the  natu- 
lal  charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's  auburn  hair,  and  the  lively  colors 
of  her  unsullied  complexion. 

FEMALE   EDUCATION. 

Louvxas,  JbMMiry  2S,  N.  S^  176S. 
1W  "On  ConrwoB  ov  Bfrrs. 

jbear  Ckikl'^Ywi  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
by  yoQf  account  of  your  eldest  daughter.  I  am  particulariy 
piMved  to  hear  slie  is  a  good  arithmetician ;  it  is  the  best  pioof 
€f  viidaffitaiDdiiig :  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief 
diitmctioai  between  us  «m1  brates.  If  there  is  any  thing  m 
Uoodt  yoa  nay  teaaonably  expert  your  children  ah^d  be  en* 
499md  mtk  an  uBcommoa  share  of  good  tense.  I  will  tlierefoxM 
iMik  to  vou  as  aapponng  Lady  Miury  not  only  capable,  but  c^ 
iuroiie  of  learning ;  in  that  case  by  idl  means  let  her  be  indnlfod 


AS  mtoMw.  [GMiUHi  m. 


in il.    You  wiU  teU  me  I  dii  aal ou^elt  a  p«rC  of  yovr  adv 
tion;  TOUT  prospect  was  very  difierent  from  lierB*    As  you  bad 
much  m  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest  oflbxs,  ii  seemed 
jEour  busmess  to  learn  how  to  lire  in  the  warik!*  as  it  is  hers  to 
know  how  to  be  easy  out  of  it.    It  is  the  common  error  cfboiid^ 
ers  and  parents  to  follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful,  (and 
periiaps  is  so,)  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beaittiful  which 
IS  displaced.     Hence  we  see  so  msny  edifi^  raised  that  the 
raisers  can  never  inhabit,  being  too  large  for  their  fortunes.  Vistss 
are  laid  open  over  barren  heaths,  and  apartments  contrived  §at  a 
coobess  very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of  Britaint 
thus  every  woman  endeavors  to  breed  her  daughter  a  fine  lady, 
qualifying  her  for  a  station  in  which  she  will  never  appear,  and 
at  the  same  time  incapacitating  her  for  that  retiremetit  to  which 
she  is  destined.    Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will  not 
only  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it«    No  entertainment  ii 
so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so  lasting.    She  will  not 
want  new  fashions,  nor  regret  the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or 
variety  of  company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
closet.    To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  learn  the  languages.    There  are  two  cautions  to  be  given, 
on  this  subject :  first,  not  to  think  herself  leamed  when  she  can 
read  Latin,  or  even  Greek.    Languages  are  more  properly  to  be 
called  vehicles  of  learning  than  learning  itself.    True  Knowledge, 
consists  in  knowing  things,  not  words.    I  would  no  further  wish 
her  a  linguist  than  to  enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  cgriginals». 
that  are  often  corrupted,  and  are  always  injuied  bv  translalioDS^ 
Two  hours'  application  every  morning  will  bring  this  abom.  mudi 
sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will  have  leisure  enough 
besides  to  run  over  the  English  poetry,  which  is  a  more  important 
part  of  a  woman's  education  than  it  is  generally  supposed.    Mamr 
a  young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  whidh 
she  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had  known  it  had  been  atolea 
from  Mr.  Waller,    f  remember,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one 
of  my  companions  from  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me  mm 
epistle  she  was  quite  chaimed  with.    As  she  had  naturally  a  goad 
taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were  not  so  smooth  as  Priori  ec 
Pete's,  but  had  more  thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theos.    Sbe 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  ker  iovet^a 
sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  own  chansa, 
tint  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such  elegancies.     In  th^  miilsl  of 
this  triumph,  I  showed  her  that  they  were  «aken  frona  RaadolpAt'a 
poems,  and  the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with  tha 
scorn  he  deserved.    To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary  was  vary 
unlucky  to  fall  into  my  hands ;  that  author,  betnj^  «ie  lotigar  «l 
fitthion,  would  have  escaped  any  one  of  lees  mfi^vtetaal  '     '' 


ikfUk  ayseif.  Y<m  dio^UI  enaottngv  joitr  iaa^er  to  talk  oVar 
with  you  wliat  she  reads ;  and  as  you  are  Tery  capable  of  distill- 
ffuiskiogt  take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit  and 
hmnor,  ox  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  are  the  common  errors  of 
young  peq)ie9  and  ha^e  a  train  of  iU  consequences.  The  second 
caotiaa  to  be  gi^en  her,  (and  which  is  most  abscdutely  necessary,) 
ia  to  conceal  whatever  learning  she  attains,  wi&  as  much  sdici- 
tude  as  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness:  the  parade  of  it 
can  only  serre  to  draw  on  her  the  enyy,  and  consequently  the 
fldost  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and  she  fools,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  at  least  three  parts  in  four  of  her  acquaintance.  The 
use  of  knowledge  in  our  sex,  besides  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is 
to  moderate  the  passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with  a  small 
ea^ense^  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a  studious  life ;  and  it 
OEUiy  be  preferable  even  to  that  fame  which  men  have  engrossed 
to  themselves,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  share.  If  she  has  the 
same  inclination  (I  should  say  passion)  for  learning  that  I  was 
bom  with,  history,  geography,  and  philosophy  will  furnish  her 
with  materials  to  pass  away  cheerfully  a  longer  Ufe  than  is  al- 
kitted  to  mortals.  I  believe  there  are  few  heads  capable  of  mak- 
ing Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  but  the  result  of  them  is  not 
difficult  to  be  understood  by  a  moderate  capacity. 

It  is  a  sajring  of  Thucydides,  that  ignorance  is  bold,  and  know- 
kdste  reserved.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  be  far  advanced  in  it 
wimout  being  more  humbled  by  a  conviction  of  human  ignorance 
than  elated  by  learning.  At  the  same  time  I  recommend  books,  I 
ndth^r  exclude  work  nor  drawing.  /  think  it  ts  scandalous  for 
mwommn  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  needle.  I  was  once  extremely 
fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a  great  mortification  to  me  when 
my  fother  turned  off  my  master,  having  made  a  considerable  pro>, 
grass  for  the  short  time  I  learned.  My  over-eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weakness  in  my  eyes,  that  made  it 
necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage  I  got  was  die  im« 

Cvement  of  my  hand.  I  see  b^  hers,  that  practice  will  make 
a  leady  writer :  she  may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secre- 
taiTt  when  your  heahh  or  afiairs  make  it  troablesome  to  you  to 
write  youraelf ;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreeable  amusement 
to  her.  She  cannot  have  too  many  for  that  station  of  life  which 
^  wiU  probably  be  her  fate.  The  ultimate  end  of  your  education 
wtts  to  make  3rou  a  good  wife,  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that 
yoa  are  one ;)  here  ought  to  be  to  make  her  happy  in  a  virgin 
gtate.  I  will  not  say  it  is  happier,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  si^er 
than  any  marriage.  In  a  lottery,  where  there  is  (at  the  lowest 
computation)  ten  thousand  Uanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  tne  most  pru- 
dent choice  not  to  venture.  I  have  always  been  so  thoroQ|fhly 
peivaaded  of  this  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the  flattering  v?ew8 


I  had  for  yon,  (at  I  never  imettJed  yov  a  ea^iffice  to  my  vai^,) 
I  tlMmffht  I  owed  jon  tlie  justice  to  lay  before  you  all  the  hazards 
•ttendjng  matrimony :  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  strongest 
BMBner.  Perhaps  you  may  have  more  success  in  the  instructing 
your  daughter ;  she  has  so  much  company  at  home,  she  will  not 
need  seeung  it  abroad,  and  will  more  readily  take  the  notions  you 
think  fit  to  pre  her.  As  3rott  were  alone  in  my  ftmiily,  it  wouM 
hare  been  thought  a  great  cruelty  to  sufibr  you  no  companions  of 
yoar  own  age,  especially  having  so  many  near  relations,  and  I  do 
aol  wonder  their  opinions  influenced  yours.  I  was  not  sorry  to 
tee  you  not  determmed  on  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  3rour 
father's  intention ;  and  contented  myself  with  endeavoring  to  make 
your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might  not  be  in  haste  to  leave  it. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  rery  long,  insignificant  letter. 
I  hope  the  kindness  of  the  design  will  excuse  it,  being  willing  to 
fife  3rou  every  proof  in  my  power  that  I  am  your  most  aflection- 
ttte  mother. 


JOHN  BTROM.    1691--1763. 

Joav  BTmox,  thd  son  of  a  linen-draper  at  Manchester,  was  bom  in  2691, 
imd  at  the  age  of  serenteen  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  he 
eultivated  with  great  assiduitj  a  taste  for  elegant  letters,  and  especially  lor 
poetry,  to  wfaidi,  eTon  in  his  earliest  years,  he  had  shown  a  marked  piopen- 
■ity.  After  taking  his  degree,  he  obtained  a  feUowship  ia  the  omvenity, 
through  the  inflnaQce  of  Dr.  RSchard  Bentley,  whose  daughter  Jcmtam.  k  the 
« Phoebe"  of  his  pastoral  poem,  the  best  of  his  poetical  efibrta.  Ae  he  de- 
clined (*  taking  orders,'*  he  vacated  his  fellowship,  and  soon  aAer  ?n»*m^. 
Having  no  profession,  he  went  to  London,  and  supported  himself  by  ft^^^i^ing 
ihort-hand  writing,  till,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  inherited  the 
ftmily  estate,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  easy  circumstances,  de- 
^roting  his  time  to  literary  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1763, 
in  the  sevvnqr-seoond  year  of  his  age. 

Byiom's  beet  pieoe  is  his  pastoral  poem  of  "Colin  aod  Pbcdie,''  renailh 
able  for  its  easy  and  flowing  versific^tioni  and  its  sprighttlaeea  o£  ***~*g*»* 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  on  «« Enthusiasm,'*  and  one  on  the  « Inunortafior  of  the 
SouL**  His  comic  poem,  entitled  «  The  Three  Black  Crows,"  has  a  most  es- 
oellent  moral  in  it,  well  illustrating  the  nature  of  Rumor,  the  *^F<uma^'  of  Virgil. 
The  Spectator  is  indebted  to  him  for  four  or  five  numbers,  of  which  Noe.  586 
and  593  are  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  dreams. 


A   PASTORAL. 

I. 

My  time,  0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  Phcebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
Bore  nerer  ibnd  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest; 


Bat  DOW  d^  k  gontr  «kI  baa  kft  xne  baMaclj 
IVhat  a  marvelloiu  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  1 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
1  thought  'twas  the  spring;  but,  alasl  it  was  the. 

II. 
With  such  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 
I  was  80  good-humoi'd,  to  cfaeetftd  aad  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  leather  all  day. 
But  now  I  so  Close  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 
So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. 
My  flur  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  dxown'd, 
And  my  heart— I  am  sore  it  weighs  more  than  a  pound. 

III. 

The  fimntain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 

And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among ; 

Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phcsbe  were  thc«e^ 

Twas  pieasure  to  look  at,  ^twas  music  to  hear ; 

But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side. 

And  still  as  it  murmurs  do  nothing  but  chide. 

Must  you  be  so  cheerlul  while  I  go  in  pain? 

Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 

IT. 

When  my  bunUdns  around  me  wotild  oftentimes  play. 
And  when  Phcebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they, 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  the  time, 
When  spring,  love,  and  beauty  were  all  in  their  prime ! 
Bat  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass : 
Be  still,  then  I  cry ;  fbr  it  makes  me  quite  mad» 
To  see  3rou  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

V. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  te  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  at  my  &ir  one  and  me ; 
And  PhoBbe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
*Come  hither,  poor  fellow^"  and  patted  his  head. 
Bat  now,  when  he^s  Owning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry,  Sirrah  I  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook. 
And  111  give  him  another ;  fbr  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phosbe's  away) 

TI. 

When  walking  with  Phcebe,  what  sights  have  I  seen! 
How  &ir  was  the  flower,  how  flresh  was  the  green ! 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
The  oom-flelds  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made ! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  stilt  there. 
They  none  of  them  now  so  deUghtfhl  appear: 
Twas  naught  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes, 
Made  so  many  beautifiil  prospects  arise. 

VXI. 

Sweet  omrio  went  with  us  both  aU  the  wood  through* 
The  laric,  linne^  throstle^  and  nightingale  tooj 
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VHoiM  OTOT  M  whkipm^  llookf  bjr  lu  cUd  biewt. 
And  ohirp  went  the  graaehopper  under  our  feet 
But  DOW  she  is  absent,  though  stiU  thej  sing  on, 
The  woods  are  bat  lonely,  the  melody's  gone : 
Her  voice  ia  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  fbund, 
Qaye  erery  thing  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Tin. 
Bose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delieste  huet 
And  where  is  the  Yiolet**  beatttiftri  bhief 
Does  aught  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  begidlel 
That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  ^ey  not  smilet 
Ah !  riyals,  1  see  what  it  was  that  you  dress'd 
And  made  yours^ves  fine  ibr— a  place  in  her  bveatt; 
Tou  put  on  your  colors  to  pleasure  her  eye, 
To  be  pluck'd  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

nc. 
How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  Phcebe  retmnl 
While  amidst  the  soft  zephyr^s  cool  breeses  1  boml 
Methinks  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 
I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down  tha  lead. 
Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hi&er  my  dear. 
And  rest  so  much  longer  Ibr't  when  she  is  here 
Ah,  Colin!  old  Time  is  fiill  of  delay, 
Nor  will  budge  one  loot  iasteir  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

X. 

Will  no  pitying  power  that  hears  me  complain, 
Or  cure  my  disquiet  or  soften  my  pain  ? 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colio,  thy  passion  remore; 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  loye? 
No,  Deity,  bid  die  dear  nymph  to  return. 
For  ne'er  was  i>oor  shepherd  so  sadly  ftirlom. 
Ah!  what  shall  I  do?    I  shaH  die  with  deqiair ! 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  pan  with  your  ftir. 


TRK  THRBK  BLACK  CROWS. 

Two  honest  tradesmen  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  the  other,  briskly,  by  the  hand ; 
Hark-ye,  said  he,  'tis  an  odd  story  this 
About  the  Crows ! — I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
Replied  his  ftiend.— No  I  Tm  surprised  at  that ; 
Where  I  came  fjom  it  is  the  common  chat; 
But  you  shall  hear;  an  odd  affiur  indeed! 
And,  that  it  happened,  they  are  all  agreed: 
Not  to  detain  you  ftom  a  thing  so  strange, 
A  gentleman,  that  lives  not  far  from  Change, 
This  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  alley  knows, 
Taking  a  puke,  has  thrown  up  ti^ree  black  crowSd— 
Impossible  1— Nay,  but  it's  really  true ; 
I  hiave  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  you.-* 
From  whose,  I  prayl— So  having  naned  tha  maa^ 
Straight  to  inrjuire  his  curious  comrade  zan. 
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Sir,  did  yon  tell — ^relating  the  affair- 
Tea,  air,  I  did :  and  if  it^s  worth  your  care, 
Aak  Mr.  Suoh-a-ooa,  he  told  it  me, 
But,  by  the  by,  'twas  two  black  crows,  not  thrte, — 

Resolved  to  trace  so  wondrous  an  event: 
Whip,  to  the  third,  the  virtuoso  went; 
6ir^-and  so  forth — ^Why,  yes;  tiie  tiling  is  fkot, 
Though  in  regard  to  muBbwr,  not  eonot; 
It  was  not  two  black  orowi,  'twas  only  tmt^ 
The  truth  of  thai  you  may  depend  upon, 
The  gentleman  hUnself  told  me  tlie  case — 
Where  may  I  find  him?— Why^  in  such  a  place. 

Away  goes  he,  and  having  found  kirn  out, 
Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt 
Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referred, 
And  begg'd  to  know,  if  tnte  what  he  had  heard  ? 
Did  you,  sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow  <— Not  I — 
Bless  met  how  people  propagate  a  lie! 
Black  erows  hsnre  been  thrown  up,  iftrw,  Iwi^  aad  omj 
And  here,  I  find,  all  comee,  at  laat,  to  nous/ 
Did  you  say  mtkmg  of  a  erow  ctf  aU% — 
Crow—crow — ^perhaps  I  might,  now  I  recall 
The  matter  over— And,  pray,  sir,  what  was'tl 
Why,  I  was  horrid  sick,  and,  at  tiie  last, 
I  did  thrfinr  up,  and  told  my  nelglibcr  sg^ 
Something  that  was— «s  Modk,  sir,  as  a  oiow. 


WILLIAM  KING.    16M— 1768. 

Db.  Williax  Eiko,  bom  at  Stepney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1685,  ^  was  known 
and  esteemed,"  says  his  biographer,  <<  by  the  first  men  of  his  time  for  wit  and 
learning;  and  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  polite  scholar,  an  exoellenC 
oimior,  and  an  rtfigmt  and  easy  wiitee,  bdh  in  Latin  and  EngUA.'"  He  died 
In  1763,  having  iketohed  his  own  duuraoter  in  an  elegant  epitaph,  in  which, 
while  hp  aokaowladges  hie  foilings,  ha  claims  the  praise  of  benevolence,  tem- 
perance, and  fortitude.  The  work  by  which  hfi  is  now  chiefly  known  is  that 
fiom  which  the  following  extracts  ore  taken — <<  Political  and  Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  his  own  "nmes." 

viRon.. 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  think 
it  sufficient  to  explain  their  author,  and  to  give  ns  the  yarioos 
readings.  Some  few  indeed  have  made  us  remark  the  excellency 
of  the  poet's  plan,  the  elegance  of  iiis  diction,  and  the  propriety 
of  his  thoughts,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  as  examples  the 
noost  striking  and  heautiful  descriptions.  Kusus,  in  his  comment 
on  Virffil,  certainly  excelled  all  his  fellow-laborers,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  explain  and  publish  a  series  of  the  Roman  classics  for 
the  use  of  the  Dauphin.  His  mythological,  historical,  and  j;eo- 
graphical  notes  are  a  great  proof  of  his  learning  and  diligence. 
But  he  hath  not  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  dia- 
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pkiTed  the  grest  art  and  jadgment  of  the  poet,  particularly  hk 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners.  The  learned  Jesuit  perhapi 
imagined  that  remarks  of  this^sort  T/ere  foreign  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  commentator,  or  for  some  political  reasons  he  might 
think  proper  to  omit  them.  And  yet,  in  m^  opinion,  nothing 
could  have  been  mcnre  instructive  acid  entertaining,  as  his  com- 
ment was  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  a  young  prince.  Hie 
JEneid  furnishes  us  with  many  examples  to  the  purpose  I  men- 
tion. However,  that  I  may  be*  the  better  understood,  the  follow- 
ing remark  will  explain  my  meaning.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
first  book,  Juno  makes  a  visit  to  .^^us,  and  desires  him  to  raise 
a  storm  and  destroy  the  Trojan  fleet,  because  she  hated  the  whole 
nation  on  account  of  the  judnnent  of  Paris,  or,  as  she  was  pleased 
to  express  herself,  because  we  Trojans  were  her  enemies.  Ghmi 
imtniea  mihij  &c.  Juno  was  conscious  that  she  asked  a  god  to 
obh'ge  her  by  an  act  which  was  both  unjust  and  cruel,  and  there- 
fore she  accompanied  her  request  with  the  ofler  of  Deiopeia,  the 
most  beautiful  nymph  in  her  train :  a  powerful  bribe,  and  such  as 
she  imagined  .^lus  could  not  resist.  She  was  not  disappointed: 
iEolus  accepted  her  ofler,  and  executed  her  commands  i»  &r  as 
he  was  able.  What  I  have  to  observe  here,  in  the  first  pkce,  is 
the  necessity  of  that  short  speech,  in  which  Juno  addresses  her- 
self to  iBolus.  She  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  Trojan  fleet  was 
in  the  Tuscan  sea,  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  and  in  a  few  hoort 
would  probably  have  been  in  a  safo  harbor.  iEolus  therefore  an- 
swered in  as  few  words  as  the  goddess  had  addressed  herself  to 
him.  But  his  answer  is  very  curious.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the 
oflTer  of  Deiopeia,  for  whom  upon  any  other  occasion  he  would 
liave  thanked  Juno  upon  his  knees*  But  now^  when  she  wss 
^ven  and  accepted  by  him  as  a  bribe,  aikl  as  the  wages  of  ciuelty 
and  injustice^  he  endeavored  by  his  answer  to  avoid  that  knpotai^ 
tion,  and  pretended  he  had  such  a  grateful  sense  oi  the  favois 
which  Juno  had  formerly  conferred  on  him,  when  she  mtroduced 
him  to  Jupiter's  table,  tliat  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  her  commands 
on  all  occasions : 

«  Tis  yonr'B,  great  queen,  replies  the  power,  to  lay 
The  task,  and  mine  to  listen  and  obey."' 

And  thus  insinuated  even  to  Juno  herself,  that  this  was  the  sole 
motive  of  his  ready  compliance  with  her  request,  I  am  here  put 
in  mind  of  something  similar  which  happened  in  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
nole's  administration.  He  wanted  to  carry  a  Question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  knew  there  would  be  great  oppo- 
6ition,  and  which  was  disliked  by  some  of  his  own  dependants. 
As  he  was  passing  through  the  Court  of  Requests,  he  met  a  mem* 


ber  of  the  contrary  party,  whose  avance  he  imagined  would  not 
reject  a  large  bribe.  He  took  him  aside,  and  said,  •*  Such  a  que»- 
doa  comes  on  this  day ;  give  me  your  vote,  and  here  is  a  bank 
bill  ofWOOl. ;"  which  he  put  into  his  hands.  The  member  made 
•  him  this  answer :  '*  Sir  Robert,  you  have  lately  served  some  (d 
my  particular  friends ;  and  when  ray  wife  was  last  at  court  the 
king  was  very  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have  happened  i^ 
your  instance.  I  should  therefore  think  myself  very  ungmtefol 
(puUing  ihe  bank  biU  into  his  potlut)  if  I  were  to  refuse  the  favor 
you  are  now  pleased  to  ask  me."  This  incident^  if  wrought  up 
by  a  man  of  humor*  would  make  a  pleasant  scene  in  a  political 
larce«  But  to  return  to  Virgil.  The  short  conference  between 
JiiBO  and  .^^tts  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  poet's  exeelknt  judg* 
oowent.  It  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  more 
pcuttculaily  his  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  a 
mat  prince's  court.  Hence  we  may  learn,  that  a  bribe,  if  it  be 
btge  enough,  and  seasonably  ofiered,  will  frequently  oveicome 
Ike  virtue  and  resolution  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  thai 
the  power  of  love  and  beauty  will  sometimes  corrupt  a  god»  and 
fompel  him  to  discover  a  weakness  unworthy  of  a  man. 

A   REPARTEE. 

A  repartee,  or  a  quick  md  witty  answer  to  an  insolent  taont,  or 
lO'  any  ill-natured  or  ironical  joke  or  question,  is  always  well  reo 
eetved  (whether  in  a  pubhc  assembly  or  a  private  company)  by 
the  persons  who  hear  it,  and  gives  a  reputation  to  the  mui  whe 
vmkes  it.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  informs  him  of 
some  reproaches,  a  kind  of  coarse  raillery,  which  passed  between 
biBiseJf  and  Clodius  in  the  senate*  and  seems  to  exuh  and  vahie 
kimeelf  much  on  his  own  repartees :  though  I  do  not  think  that 
tkis  was  one  of  Cicero's  exceUenciee.  Atterbnry,  l^shop  of  Ho* 
cheeter,  when  a  (^rtain  btU  was  brought  into  the  House  oi  Lords, 
nid,  among  other  things,  ^  that  he  prophetied  ktH  winter  Mtt> 
imii  would  be  attempted  m  the  present  session^  and  ke  was  sorry 
to  find  that  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet.*^  My  Lord  Coningsby, 
who  spoke  after  the  bishop,  and  always  spoke  in  a  passion,  de- 
sired the  House  to  remark,  ^  thai  one  of  tlw  Right  JReverends  had 
set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet^  but  for  his  part  he  did  not  know 
ttfhat  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that  furious  prophet 
Bavaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his  own  ass.^^  The  bishop,  in  a 
reply,  with  great  wit  and  calmness,  exposed  this  rude  attaclc,  con- 
<:iuding  thus :  ^  Since  the  noble  Lord  hath  discovered  in  our 
manners  such  a  similitude^  I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to 
ihe  prophet  Balaam  :  but^  my  Lordsy  lam  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
out  tJie  other  part  of  the  parallel:  lam  sure  that  I  have  been 
reproved  by  nobody  biU  his  LordshipJ* 
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SINGULAR   CONDUCT. 

About  the  year  1706, 1  knew  one  Mr.  Howe,  a  sensible  well* 
Bilared  men,  possessed  of  an  estate  of  dSTOO  or  £SO0  per  anmim  i 
be  married  a  yoang  kdj  of  a  good  fiunily  m  the  west  of  England; 
Iwr  maiden  name  was  Mallet ;  she  was  agreeaUe  in  her  person 
stnd  manners,  and  proved  a  rery  good  wife.  Seven  or  eight 
years  after  they  had  been  married,  he  rose  one  morning  very 
eariy,  and  told  his  wife  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Tower  to  trans* 
set  some  particular  business :  the  same  day,  at  noon,  his  wife 
teeeived  a  note  from  him,  in  which  he  infomied  her  that  he  was 
vnder  a  necessi^  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should  probably  be 
absent  three  weeks  or  a  month.  He  was  absent  from  her  seven- 
teen years,  during  which  time  she  neither  heard  from  him,  tft  of 
Mm.  The  evening  before  he  returned,  whilst  she  was  at  supper, 
and  with  her  some  of  her  friends  and  relati<ms,  particularly  one 
Dr.  Rose,*  a  physician,  who  had  married  her  sister,  a  billet,  with** 
e«t  any  name  subscribed,  was  delivered  to  her,  in  which  the  writer 
fequested  the  favor  of  her  to  give  him  a  meeting  the  next  eveninr 
in  the  Birdcage  Walk,  in  St.  James's  Park.  When  she  had  read 
her  billet,  she  tossed  it  to  Dr.  Rose,  and  laughing,  ^  Ton  see,  bro' 
ther,"  said  she,  «*  as  old  as  I  am,  I  have  got  a  gallant.^'  Rose, 
who  perused  the  note  with  more  attention,  declared  it  to  be  Mr. 
Howe's  handwriting:  this  surprised  all  the  company,  and  sof 
much  afiected  Mrs.  Howe,  that  she  ftiinted  away :  however,  she 
soon  recovered,  when  it  was  agreed  that  Dr.  Rose  and  his  wife, 
with  the  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  then  at  supper, 
should  attend  Mrs.  Howe  the  next  evening  to  the  Birdcage  Walk : 
tiiey  had  not  been  there  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  when  Mr. 
Howe  came  to  them,  and  after  saluting  his  friends,  and  embracing 
his  wife,  walked  home  with  her,  and  they  lived  together  in  great 
hannony  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But  the  most 
curious  part  of  my  tale  remains  to  be  related.*  When  Howe  lefl 
his  wife,  they  Hved  in  a  house  in  Jermyn-street,  near  St.  James's 
church ;  he  went  no  farther  than  to  a  bttle  street  in  Westminster, 
where  he  took  a  room,  fer  which  he  paid  ^ve  or  six  shilhngs  a 
week,  and  changing  his  name,  and  disguising  himself  by  wearing 
a  black  wig,  (for  he  was  a  fair  man,)  he  remained  in  this  habita- 
tion during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence.  He  had  had  two  chil- 
dren by  his  wife  when  he  departed  from  her,  who  were  both  living 

1  «*I  WM  ▼«/ wen  aetnlntod  wtCb  llr.  B(0«b  Mid  IM  fir«4Matly  enfentaliied  ae  vtt 
i^hteatorir." 

t  London  la  the  only  pkw»  in  «n  Enrope  where  «  man  can  find  a  aecars  reCrwt,  m  iiMalw.  It  h* 
pleaaea,  aany  yean  unknown.  If  he  payt  oonaiantly  t>r  bl«  lodflnf,  tw  his  ptovWMM«  sad  Mr 
Whalauew rtae he  wnnto,  aohody  wfflxk m gneattan  ooaoarataf  kln,orl»«nli«wheaoek»«aHH% 
•r  whithw  he  foea. 
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•t  tbat  time:  but  they  both  died  yaang  in  a  few  yean  after. 
However,  during  their  lives,  the  second  or  third  year  after  their 
fiith«r  diBai^>eared,  Mrs.  Howe  was  obliged  to  apply  for  an  act  of 
pariiameot  to  procare  a  proper  settlement  of  her  husband's  estate, 
and  a  provision  for  herself  out  of  it  during  hie  absence,  as  it  wan 
UDcertaiii  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead :  this  act  he  suffered  to 
b^  solicited  and  passed,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
progress  of  it  in  the  votes,  in  a  uttle  cc^e-house,  near  his  lodg- 
ing,  which  he  frequented.  Upon  his  Quitting  his  house  and 
iamily  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  Mrs.  Howe  at  first  ima- 
gine<C  as  she  could  not  conceive  any  other  cause  for  such  abrupt 
elopement,  that  he  had  contracted  a  large  debt  unknown  to  her, 
and  by  that  means  involved  himself  in  difficulties  which  he  coM 
not  easily  surmount ;  and  for  some  days  she  lived  in^  continual 
apprehensions  of  demands  from  creditors,  of  seizures,  executionSf 
d&c.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  happened  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  did 
not  only  leave  his  estate  quite  free  and  unencumbered,  but  he 
paid  the  bills  of  every  tradesman  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings ; 
and  upon  examining  his  papers,  in  due  time  after  he  was  gone, 
proper  receipts  and  discharges  were  found  from  all  persons,  whe- 
ther tradesmen  or  others,  with  wh(»n  he  had  any  manner  of  tran»* 
MCtioas  or  money  concerns.  Mrs.  Howe,  after  the  death  of  her 
cfaiklren«  thought  proper  to  lessen  her  family  of  servants,  and  the 
expenses  of  her  housekeeping ;  and,  therefore,  removed  from  hev 
house  in  Jermyn-street  to  a  little  house  in  Brewer-street,  near 
Golden  Square,  Just  over  against  her  lived  one  Salt,*  a  corn- 
chandler.  About  ten  years  after  Howe's  abdication,  he  contrived 
to  make  an  acquaintance  with  Salt,  and  was  at  length  in  such  a 
dfi^gree  of  intimacy  with  him,  that  he  usually  dined  with  Salt  once 
ov  twice  a  week.  From  the  room  in  which  they  eat,  it  was  nel 
difficult  to  look  into  Mrs.  Howe's  dining-room,  where  she  gene^ 
rally  sate  and  received  her  company;  and  Salt,  who  believed 
Howe  to  be  a  bachelor,  frequently  recommended  his  own  wife  to 
him  as  a  suitable  match.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  this  gen« 
tleman'a  absence,  he  went  every  Sunday  to  St.  James's  church, 
and  used  to  sit  in  Mr.  Salt's  seat,  where  he  had  a  view  of  hia  wifof 
but  couki  not  easily  be  seen  by  her.  After  he  returned  home,  ha 
never  would  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friendst  what  waa 
the  real  cause  of  such  a  singular  conduct ;  apparently,  there  was 
none :  but  whatever  it  was»  he  was  certainly  ashamed  to  own  it. 
Dr.  Rose  has  often  said  to  me,  that  he  believed  his  brother  Howe* 

1  "I  knew  aait,  who  t^lated  to  nw  the  pTtteutort  which  I  have  hew  mcnnonwrt,  «id  tnanr  ot>Wi 
Wbi^  teve  «aeapcd  my  memory.*' 

«  MjUidyetllMnvwenMmafterhlsiwtnnifiddKttfiirhlsidft  Inthelftogimceof  «7<"^ 
groom.   AiidlhcrebeeBMBiiredhTflomeof  hit  mofttatlmstefirleiMU,  that  he  treated  bcrd««it 
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would  in&wm  kare  ntamrni  to  Jbia  wife,  if  tbe  tBontj  wYoA  Im 
look  with  him,  which  was  snpposMl  to  hare  been<£10dOarje2000^ 
had  not  been  all  spent :  and  he  must  hare  been  a  good  ecoaomist, 
and  (rngai  in  his  manner  of  living,  otherwise  his  money  would 
scarce  have  held  out ;  for  I  imagine  he  had  his  whole  fortune  bv 
him,  I  mean  what  he  carried  away  with  him  in  moeey  or  bank 
bills,  and  daily  took  out  of  his  bag,  like  the  Spaniard  in  Gil  Btas, 
what  was  sumcient  for  his  expenses. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE.    1714—1763. 

Tkit  lover  of  raral  life  was  bom  at  the  LeaBOwes,  in  Shropshire,  in  1714, 
Mid  was  cbttingnisbed,  even  in  childhood,  ibr  his  love  of  rewftBg  and  tfairtt 
$at  knowledige.  He  was  first  taught  10  read  by  an  old  village  dame,  whom 
be  has  iinmoctaliged  in  his  poem  after  Sp^nser^s  manner,  called  **  The  School* 
Mistress.**  He  was  sent  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1732,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  Sat  ten  years.  Here  he  published,  at  intervsli,  his  pnncir 
pal  poems,  which  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  ballad?,  the  <*  Judgment  of  Hercules,** 
and  several  other  pieces.  In  1745  he  went  to  reside  on  his  paternal  estate, 
to  which  he  devoted  all  his  time,  talents,  and  capital,  so  that  the  Leasowes 
became,  under  bis  carej  a  perfect  fidry-Iand.  «*  Now,**  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ■  was 
•SEoitad  his  delight  in  real  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance:  he 
began  60m  this  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to  divendiy  his  surftee,  to  entaiip 
gle  his  walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with  such  judgment 
and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  and  copied  by  d»> 
signers.**  But  all  this  was  attended  with  great  expense.  He  spent  his  estate 
in  adorning  it,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1763,  was  probably  has> 
tened  by  his  aroneties.' 

Besides  his  poeoM)  ha  wiota  **  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners^**  whicfa  display 
much  ease  and  grace  of  style,  imited  to  judgment  and  discriminatioD.  *>  They 
have  not  the  meUow  ripeness  of  thought  and  learning  of  Cdwley's  essays,  bat 
they  resemble  them  more  closely  than  any  others  in  our  language.**  «  He  is  a 
pleanng  writer,**  says  Campbell,  ^  both  in  his  lighter  and  graver  vein.  His 
genius  is  not  forcible,  but  it  settles  in  mediocrity  without  meanness.  But  widi 
all  the  beauties  of  the  Leasowes  in  our  minds,  it  may  stiTl  be  regretted,  that,  in- 
stead of  devoting  his  whole  soul  to  clumping  beeches,  and  prelecting  mottoes 
tnr  sumnM^houses,  he  had  not  gone  more  into  living  nature  fbr  wahjtem,  and 
described  her  interesting  realities  with  the  same  ibnd  and  natutml  tonnes 
which  give  so  much  deiightfiilneas  to  his  portrait  of 


TRK   SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 

Ah  me !  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  ikme  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 

iSistteflMftanorOoUnslUvtBUtieil  ••KlrtDryorsFoci'aOudea.** 


If 9^18I0.[1  iMWB'jrowm,  fitf 

DiBedflof  in  sort,  and  miteliievoot  awpffse? 
Lend  ma  thj  oblnm,  goddeis !  let  mo  tijr 
To  sound  the  pnuse  of  merit,  exe  it  dies; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chaunced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary-  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  erory  TiUB^e  mnack'd  witk  Httle  spire, 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fiune. 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  school-mistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame ; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame  j 
And  oil-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 

For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn^d,  are  sorely  shent 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 

Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stow; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Thoagh  now  so  wide  its  waving  branehes  flow; 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew, 
But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat  low; 
And  as  they  looked  they  found  their  horror  grew, 

And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 


Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display;' 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen, 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray ; 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day  I 
The  noises  intermixed,  which  thence  resound. 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound 

And  eyes  her  fiury  dirong^  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe. 
As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field: 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  spmjrs;  with  amuous  fear  entwined, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  fillM ; 
And  stead&8t  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  join'd, 

And  ftiry  mioontioird,  and  ^lasiisement  unkind. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air; 
Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
Twas  her  own  oguntry  bred  the  floek  to  Ikir, 
Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  flaeoe  preparo: 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  amnd. 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  prnmaog  mm; 
For  they  in  gaping  weodenneBl  abawnd, 

Aa*'|lriBk,iio  dOBbi»ah«kMatliagrMleai  wighio»«paa^ 
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AJboit  116  fluttcfjroM  oof  lupt  Dot  inilu) 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debmeh  her  ear ; 
Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n'aunt,  forsoodi, 
Or  dune,  the  sole  additioDS  she  did  bear; 
Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear : 
Ne  woDid  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove. 
Who  should  not  bonor'd  eld  with  ^mw  mwtm: 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  oould  prove, 

But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  litW  love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame : 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impelKd  by  need. 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 
Such  fiivor  did  her  past  deportment  claim; 
And,  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  s^  would  collect  the  same ; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expouncl. 

What  tin  it  were  to  wasia  the  smalleat  crumb  she  firand. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath^s  decent  ere, 

Hymned  such  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mete; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer  seat; 
Sweet  melody !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 
While  taunting  foemen  did  a  song  entreat) 
All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  eveiy  string, 

Uphung  their  useless  lyreo    small  heart  had  they  to  sins. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore. 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  those  elfins*  ears,  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed ; 
And  tortious  death  was  true  devotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  lldth  in  iron  chains  did  mofo-n, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawnly  saints  in  suKmldering  flames  did  bom: 

Ah  1  dearest  Lord,  forefend,  thilk  days  should  e'er  return. 

In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scotti^  stem 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced, 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed, 
The  matron  sate ;  and  some  with  nnk  Ae  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtier's  pride  I) 
Redvess'd  afiionts,  fot  vile  affironts  there  pass'd; 
And  wam'd  them  not  the  iretfld  to  deride. 

But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Ririit  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise ; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high, 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise; 
And  other  some  whh  bcdeftil  sprig  she  'frays : 
£'aD  absent,  the  the  refais  of  power  doih  hold, 
WhOo  wtti  qiarfat  aiii,  the  fkMy  oHfwd  ite««ngr»f 


Forewarned,  if  little  hird  lh«ur  fmnks  behold, 
Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 
•  •••••• 

Bat  now  Dan  PhcBbns  fains  the  middle  sky, 
And  libexty  unbars  her  prison  door ; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  thej  fly. 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  had  coyer'd  o^er 
With  boisterous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 
A  thrniwmd  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  shor^lived  pastimes,  I  implore ! 
For  well  may  freedom,  erst  so  dearly  won, 

Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Ei^oy,  poor  in^!  ei^ your  iqportive  txade^ 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  ^xwers, 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid ; 
For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
O  vain  to  seek  ddq^  in  eoithly  thing  1 
But  most  in  oourts  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  Mright!  who  weens  iair  peace  can  spring 

Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 


ROBERT  DODSLEY.    1703—1764. 


Tkxa  eminent  bookseller  and  respeetable  author  wvs  bem  at  Mansfield,  In 
1703.  Being  placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  stocking-weavei,  and  not  liking  his 
situation,  he  ran  off  to  London,  and  took  the  plaee  of  a  footman,  and  in  X732 
published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Muse  in  Livery,  or  the 
Footman's  Miscellany,''  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  His  next  pro- 
duction was  a  dramatic  piece  called  <<  The  Toyshop,"  which  was  acted  wi^ 
great  soccess,  and  the  pioAti  of  which  enabled  him  to  set  up  as  a  bookseller. 
Patronized  by  Pope  and  other  authors  of  the  day,  his  shop  in  Pall  Mall  soon 
became  the  resort  of  a  large  literary  circle;  and  so  rapidly  did  his  bnsfaiess 
increase,  that  in  his  latter  days  Dodsl^  mii^t  be  oonddered  as  ***n/it»g  a| 
the  head  of  the  bookselling  trade  in  London.  Having  acquired  a  competent 
fintane  by  his  double  occupation  of  author  and  bookseller,  he  retired  from 
business,  to  enijoy  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  but  died  at  Durham,  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  September  25, 1764. 

Besides  the  above,  Dodsley  wrote  and  published,  anonymously,  that  weU 
known  and  ingenious  little  work,  «  The  "Economy  of  Human  Life,"  which  is 
6iU  of  the  best  moral  maxims.  He  also  wrote  a  tragedy  called  « Cleone," 
which  was  well  reeeived,  and  a  Cu»e  called  *«  The  King  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield."  But  he  is  now  more  known  ibr  the  works  which  he  projeoted 
and  published,  than  finr  his  own  prodootioos.  One  of  these  was  tise  **  Pre- 
ceptor," a  very  useful  book,  in  2  vols.,  oontaining  treatises  on  various  subjects, 
and  ibr  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  preface.  Another  was  his  "  Collection  of 
Old  Plays,"  in  12  vols.  His  «  Collection  of  Poems  in  Six  Volumes,  by  Several 
Hands,"  b  still  a  very  valuable  book.  But  he  is  most  known  as  the  projector 
of  the  <(  Anooal  Register,"  in  1758,  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  He  also  has 
the  credit  of  having  first  enooungsd  the  talents  of  Dv.  Johnson)  by  pniohasing 
his  poemof  «LondoiW'  iit  t7M>  As  tan  gninasn,  and  ef  haviiigt  many  ysaw 
iiasc  waid%  b«ei»  llie  fwysetsr  of  the  Eqgliak  Dksiiooaiyv 


BXULATIOll. 

'  If  thy  loal  thintetk  for  honor,  if  thy  ear  hath  any  pleasure  fn 
the  Toice  of  praise,  raise  thyself  Irora  the  dnst  whereof  thou  art 
made,  and  enlt  thy  aim  to  something  that  is  praiseworthv. 

The  oak,  that  now  spreadeth  its  branches  towards  the  heavens, 
was  ODce  but  an  acorn  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

EodeaTor  to  be  first  in  thy  calling,  whatever  it  be ;  neither  let 
any  one  go  hefere  thee  in  well-doing :  nevertheless,  do  not  envy 
the  merits  of  another,  but  improve  tWne  own  talents. 

Scorn  also  to  depress  thy  competitor  by  dishonest  or  unworthy 
methods ;  strive  to  raise  thyself  above  him  onhr  by  excelting  him : 
•o  shall  thy  contest  for  superiority  be  crowned  with  honor,  if  not 
with  success. 

By  a  virtuous  emulation  the  spirit  of  man  is  exalted  within  him ; 
he  panteth  after  fame,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  racer  to  run  bis  course. 

The  examples  of  eminent  men  are  in  his  visions  by  night ;  and 
his  delight  is  to  follow  them  all  the  day  long.  He  foruieth  great 
designs;  he  rejoiceth  in  the  execution  thereof;  and  his  name 
goeth  fcvth  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  But  the  heart  of  the  envi- 
ous nmi  is  gall  and  bitterness ;  his  t(mgue  spitteth  venom ;  the 
soccen  of  his  neighbor  breaketh  his  rest. 

He  sitteth  in  his  cell  repining ;  and  the  good  that  happeneth  to 
another  is  to  him  an  evil.  Hatred  and  malice  feed  upon  his  heart ; 
and  diere  is  no  rest  in  him.  He  feeleth  in  his  own  breast  no  love 
of  goodness ;  and  therefore  belie veth  his  neighbor  is  like  unto 
himself. 

He  endeavors  to  depreciate  those  who  excel  him ;  and  putteth 
an  evil  interpretation  on  all  their  doings. 

He  lieth  on  the  watch,  and  meditates  mischief;  but  the  detes- 
tctkn  fii  man  pursueth  him ;  he  is  crushed  as  a  spider  in  his  ovm 
web. 

TRMPSRANCE. 

The  nearest  approach  thou  canst  make  to  happiness  on  this 
side  the  grave,  is  to  enjoy  from  heaven  heahh,  wisdom,  and  peace 
of  mind.  These  blessings,  if  thou  possessest,  and  wouldst  pre* 
serve  to  old  age,  avoid  the  allurements  of  voluptuousness,  and  fly 
from  her  temptations* 

When  she  spreadeth  her  delicacies  on  the  board,  when  her 
wine  sparkleth  m  the  cup,  when  she  smileth  up<m  thee,  and  per-  * 
suadeth  thee  to  be  joyful  and  happy ;  then  is  the  hour  of  danger, 
then  let  Reason  stand  firmly  on  her  guard.    For,  if  thou  hearken* 
est  unto  the  words  of  her  adversary,  thou  art  deceived  and  be- 

aed.    The  joy  which  she  promiseth,  chimgeth  to  madness  t 
her  enjoymants  ledl  on  to  diseases  and  dei^.- 
Look  round  her  board,  cast  thine  eyes  upon  her  guests,  and 


ohserve  thoae  who  have  been  aHured  by  her  smiles,  who  hare 
listened  to  her  temptations.  Are  they  not  meagre  T  are  tkey  no^ 
aickly  T  are  they  not  spiritless  ? 

Their  short  hoars  of  jdUihr  and  riot  aie  followed  by  tedioos  days 
of  pain  and  dejection ;  she  hath  debauched  and  palled  their  appe« 
tites,  that  they  have  now  no  relish  for  her  nicest  dainties:  her 
TOtaries  are  become  her  victims ;  the  just  and  natural  eonaeqnenoei 
which  God  hath  ordained  in  the  constitution  of  dLiags^  for  the  pim- 
ishment  of  those  who  abuse  his  giAs. 

But  who  is  she,  that  with  gmceful  steps,  and  with  a  lively  air, 
trips  over  yonder  ptain  ?  The  rose  blushelh  on  her  cheeks ;  tliA 
sweetness  of  the  morning  breatheth  from  her  lips ;  joy,  tempered 
with  innocence  and  modesty,  sparkleth  in  her  eyes ;  and  from  the 
cheerfulness  of  her  heart  she  singeth  as  she  walks. 

Her  name  is  Health ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Exercise  and 
Temperance ;  their  sons  inhabit  the  mountains ;  they  axe  brave, 
active,  and  lively ;  and  partake  of  ail  the  beauties  and  virtues  o£ 
their  sister. 

Vigor  stringeth  their  nerves ;  strength dwelleth  in  their  bones; 
and  labor  is  their  delight  all  the  day  long.  The  emplojrmeats  of 
their  father  excite  their  appetites,  and  the  repasts  of  their  mother 
refresh  them.  To  combat  the  passions,  is  their  delight ;  to  cca> 
Quer  evil  habits,  their  glory.  Their  pleasures  are  moderate,  and 
tnerefore  they  endure ;  their  repose  is  short,  but  sound  and  iin<^ 
disturbed.  Their  blood  is  pure ;  their  minds  are  serene ;  and  the 
physician  knoweth  not  the  way  to  their  habitations. 

ANOBR. 

As  the  whirlwind  in  its  fury  teareth  up  trees,  and  deformetk 
the  face  of  Nature,  or  as  an  earthquake  in  its  convulsions  over^ 
tumeth  cities ;  so  the  rage  of  an  angry  man  throweth  mischief 
around  him :  danger  and  destruction  wait  on  his  hand. 

But  omsider,  and  forget  not,  thioe  own  weakness ;  so  shah  thou 
pardon  the  failings  of  others.  Indulge  not  thyself  in  the  passion 
of  anger ;  it  is  whetting  a  sword  to  wound  thy  own  breast,  or 
murder  thy  £riend. 

If  thou  Dearest  slight  provocations  with  patience,  it  shall  be  im- 
puted unto  thee  for  wisdom ;  and  if  thou  wipest  them  fr<»n  thy 
remembrance,  thy  heart  shall  feel  rest,  thy  mind  shall  not  re- 
proach thee. 

Do  nothing  in  thy  passion.  Why  wilt  thou  put  to  sea  in  the 
violence  of  a  storm  ?  If  it  be  difficult  to  rule  thine  anser,  it  is 
wise  to  prevent  it :  avoid,  therefore,  all  occasions  of  falling  into 
wrath  i  or  guard  thyself  against  them  whenever  they  occur. 


Hubof  not  rerenge  m  thy  brea«t;  it  vrJSi  tonnent  tliy  hetrt* 
tnd  disookn*  its  best  incliBatiom. 

Be  always  more  ready  to  forgire  than  to  retam  an  injury:  he 
dut  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  rerenge,  lieth  in  wait  against 
Mmaetf^  and  draweth  down  mischief  on  his  own  head. 

A  mild  answer  to  an  angry  man,  like  water  cast  upon  the  &Bf 
ilbaieth  his  heat ;  and  from  an  enemy,  he  shall  become  thy  fiiend. 
-  Consider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of  anger ;  and  thou  will 
wonder  that  any  but  fools  should  be  wrdh.  In  fdHy  «r  weakness 
k  always  beginneth ;  but  remember,  and  be  well  assured,  it  ael- 
Aem  eonekideth  without  repentance.  On  the  heels  of  FoUy  tread* 
eth  Shame ;  at  the  back  of  Anger  standeth  RemoiBe. 


WOKAN. 

Qire  ear,  fidr  daughter  of  Love,  to  the  instructions  of  FVndence ; 
and  let  the  precepts  of  Truth  sink  deep  in  thine  heart :  90  sdiali 
the  charms  of  thy  mind  add  lustre  to  thy  form ;  and  thy  beauty, 
like  the  rose  it  resembleth,  shall  retain  its  sweetness  when  its 
Woom  is  withered. 

In  the  spring  of  thy  youth,  in  the  morning  of  thy  days,  whe^ 
the  eyes  of  men  gaze  on  thee  with  delight ;  ah !  hear  wiA  cau- 
tion their  alluring  words ;  guard  well  thy  heart,  nor  listen  to  th^ 
soft  seducements. 

Remember  thou  art  made  man's  reasonabie  companion,  not  the 
slare  of  his  passion ;  the  end  of  thy  being  is  to  assist  him  in  the 
tdls  cf  Ifle,  to  soothe  him  with  thy  tenckrness,  and  rec^nnpense 
his  care  with  soft  endearments. 

Who  is  she  that  winneth  the  heart  of  man,  that  subdueth  him 
to  love,  and  reigneth  in  his  breast  ?  Lo !  yonder  she  walkedi  in 
maiden  sweetness,  with  innocence  in  her  mind,  and  modesty  on 
her  cheek.  Her  hand  seeketh  employment ;  her  foot  deli^teth 
not  in  ^ding  abroad. 

She  is  clothed  with  neatness ;  she  is  fed  with  temperan^ ;  hu* 
mility  and  meekness  are  as  a  crown  of  glory  circlinff  her  head. 
Decency  is  in  ail  her  words ;  in  her  answers  are  mildness  and 
truth.  Submission  and  obedience  are  the  lessons  of  her  life ;  and 
peace  and  happiness  her  reward. 

Before  her  steps  walketh  Prudence ;  Virtue  attcndeth  at  het 
right  hand.  The  tongue  of  the  licentious  is  dumb  in  her  pre* 
sence ;  the  awe  of  her  virtue  keepeth  him  silent. 

When  Scandal  is  busy,  and  the  fame  of  her  neighbor  is  tossed 
ftwn  tongue  to  tongue,  if  Charity  and  Gbod-nature  open  not  her 
moath,  the  finger  of  Silence  resteth  on  her  lip.  Her  breast  is  thft 
numsion  of  goodness ;  and  therefore  dbe  suspected)  no  enril  ii 
ethers. 


Hsmr  w«re  die  man  that  should  make  her  hh  wife ;  happy 
the  child  that  shall  call  her  mother. 

She  preeideth  in  the  house,  and  there  is  peace ;  she  ccnnmand* 
eth  with  judgment,  and  is  oheyed.  She  anseth  in  the  morning  { 
she  considers  her  affiurs ;  and  appointeth  to  every  (me  their  pro- 
per husiness. 

The  care  of  her  family  is  her  whole  delight;,  to  tl^t  a)one  she 
applieth  her  study :  and  eleffance  with  frugality  is  seen  in  her 
mansions.  The  prudence  of  her  management  is  an  honor  to  her 
hoshand,  and  he  heareth  her  praise  with  silent  delight.  She  in« 
formeth  the  minds  of  her  children  with  wisdom :  she  fashionetk 
their  manners  from  the  example  of  her  own  goodness. 

The  word  of  her  mouth  is  the  law  of  their  youth ;  the  motion 
of  her  eye  commandeth  their  ohedience.  6he  speaketh,  and  her 
servants  fly ;  she  pointeth,  and  the  thinff  is  done  i  for  die  law  of 
love  is  in  their  hearts ;  her  kindness  addeth  wings  to  their  feet 

In  prosperity  she  is  not  pufied  up;  in  adversity  she  healeth  die 
wounds  of  Fortune  with  patience. 

The  trouhles  of  her  husband  are  allertated  by  her  counsels,  and 
sweetened  by  her  endearments ;  he  putteth  his  heart  in  her  bosom, 
and  receiveth  comfort. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  made  her  his  wife ;  happy  the 
child  that  calleth  her  mother. 


RICH   AND   POOR. 

The  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches,  and  a  mind  to  em* 
ploy  them  aright,  is  pecuharlv  favored,  and  highly  distinffuishsd. 
He  lodceth  on  his  wealth  with  pleasure ;  because  it  afibrdeth  him 
the  means  to  do  good. 

He  proteoteth  the  poor  that  are  injured ;  he  suiOfereth  not  the 
mighty  to  oppress  the  weak.  He  seeketh  out  objects  of  compas* 
sion ;  he  inquireth  into  their  wants ;  he  relieveth  them  with  judg* 
meni,  and  without  ostentation.  He  assisteth  and  rewardeth  merit ; 
he  encourageth  ingenuity,  and  liberally  promoteth  eyery  useful 
design* 

He  canielh  on  great  works ;  his  country  is  enridied,  and  the 
kiborer  is  employed :  he  formeth  new  schemes^  and  the  aits  re* 
cmre  improvement.  He  considereth  the  superfluities  of  his  table 
as  belcmging  to  the  poor,  and  he  defraudeth  them  not.  The  be* 
nerckmce  m  his  mind  is  not  checked  by  his  fortune^  He  rejoio* 
edi  therefore  in  riches,  and  his  joy  is  blameless. 

But  woe  unto  him  that  heapeth  up  wealth  in  abundance,  ana 
fejoiceth  alone  in  the  poBses8K>n  thereof;  that  griadeth  the  ftce 
ef  tfa^  pocNT,  and  considereth  not  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
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Bb  thdimh  m  oppiefikiQ  wiitumi  teU»g  s  tim  mm  ofhw  bro- 
ther disturbeth  him  not.  The  tears  of  the  orphan  he  drinketh  aa 
milk ;  the  criea  of  the  widow  are  music  to  his  ear«  His  heart  is 
hardened  with  the  love  of  wealth;  no  grit^  or  distress  can  make 
impression  upon  it. 

But  the  curse  of  iniauity  pursueth  him ;  he  liveth  in  continual 
fear.  Tlie  anxiety  of  nis  mind,  and  the  rapacious  desires  ot  his 
own  soul,  tsdce  vengeanoe  upon  him  for  the  calamities  he  hath 
brought  upon  others. 

O !  what  are  the  miseiues  of  poverty^  in  co&apAnsoa  with  tke 
gnawings  of  this  man's  heart ! 

Let  me  poor  man  comfort  himself,  yea,  rej<Hoe  s  ibar  he  hath 
may  reasons*  He  sitteth  down  to  his  morsel  in  peace  t  hia  tid>l6 
is  not  crowded  with  flatterers  and  devourers.  He  is  not  emhar* 
^Bss^  with  dependants,  nor  teaaed  with  the  clamors  of  adlidta- 
tion*.  Debarsed  from,  the  daintier  of  the  riph»  he  esoapeth  aU.thtix 
disoawag«  Th^  bread  that  hQ  «Atf(h,  ia  il  not  sweet  loi  hift  taslsT 
the  water  he  drinketh,  is  it  not  pleasant  to  hia  thiist !  yoa»  te 
mMe  dehc^us  thaa  the  richest  drai^hts  of  the  luzvrioitt.  His 
labor  preserveth  his  health,  and  produceth  him  a  repose  to  which 
the  downy  bed  of  Sloth  is  a  stranger.  He  limiteth  his  desires 
iirith  humflity ;  and  the  cahn  of  contentment  is  sweeter  to  his  soul 
than  the  acquirements  of  wealth  and  grandeur* 

Let  not  the  rich,  therefore,  presume  on  his  riches,  nor  the  poor 
despcmd  in  his  poverty ;  for  the  providence  of  God  dispenseth 
happiness  to  them  both,  and  the  distribution  thereof  is  mors 
equally  made  thoA  the  fbol  can  believe. 

BBNWOUBIfOK^ 

When  thou  considereat  thy  wants*  when  thou  behoUeal  (hyrhn* 
perfections,  acknowledge  his  g^)odness,  O  Maot  1  who  hooared  thee 
with  reason,  endowed  thee  with  speech,  and  placed  thee  ia  society 
to  receive  and  confer  reciprocal  helps  and  mutual  f^ligattons. 

Thy  food,,  thy  clothing,  thy  convenience  of  habs^atioa,  thy  pm; 
tection  from  the  injuries,  thy  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  am  ^ 
pleasures  of  lift,  thou  owest  to  the  assiatance  of  otherb*  and  cooUst 
not  enjoy  but  in  the  band^  ai  society.  It  ia  thy  duty*  Aesafoitt 
to  be  friendly  to  mankind,  as  it  is  thy  iaterfst  Hix  mmtk  ahoold  he 
friendly  to  thee. 

As  the  rose  breatheth  sweetness  from  its  own  naeture,  so  the 
heart  of  a  benevolent  man  produceth  good  worics* 

He  enjoyeth  the  ease  and  tmnqu^ty  of  his  own  biisasti  «h1 
aajoiceth  ipx  the  happiness  and  promrity  of  his  »eighbei^  H9 
openeth  not  his  ear  unto  slander ;  the  faults  and  the  fidUi^  of 
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men  gfre  pam  to  Ids  heart.  His  desfte  is  to  d6  good,  and  be 
searcneth  out  the  occasions  thereof:  in  removing  the  oppression 
cf  another,  he  relieveth  himself. 

From  the  largeness  of  his  mind,  he  comprehendeth  in  his  wishes 
the  hap{»nes8  of  all  men ;  and  from  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  he 
endearoreth  to  promote  it. 


layWARD  YOUNtS.    1681—1763. 

Es-WABB  Tovire,  die  celebrated  author  of  the  "t  N^[ht  The^jghts,"  was  bom 
«t  Upham,  in  Hampshire,  in  1681.  He  Mras  educated  at  O^rd,  \vhere  he 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  <^  Civil  Law  in  1714,  and  his  Doctor^  degree  in 
1719.  That  he  was  distinguished  for  his  ingenuity-  and  learning  above  bis 
ftHow-students  and  contemporaries,  is  Imown  by  a  complaint  of  Ifedal  thd 
Infidel,  who  said,  « The  other  boys  I  can  always  answer,  becteisA  I  know 
tutww  amy  have  tfieir  arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred  tftne^r  %«ft 
Hiflt  feUow  Young  is  continually  pestering  me  with  something  of  fak  own.* 
Afltr  puUiflhiBg  a  nainber  of  poetical  pieces  of  rartier  indifoent  merit,  in 
1721  he  gave  to  the  pubfio  his  tragedy  of  «*  Revenge,"  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  e0btts  of  his  genius;  but  unfbrtunately  it  was  written  after  die  model 
of  the  French  drama,  kod  though  the  thoa^ts  are  refined  and  ftdl  of  Imagi- 
Ittktton,  and  a  tme  poetic  fbeling  pervades  the  whole,  it  has  hardly  titaiUff 
wi<wgh  to  keep  it  sdive  as  a  drama. 

ini  17t5  he  pcMfbhed  the  first  of  his  Satires,  and  in  three  or  fiynr  years  fhe 
odier  six  fbUowed,  und^  the  title  of  «The  Love  of  Fame,  the  ITnlversal  Pas- 
trio^"  ThUf  afe  eiadently  &e  production  of  a  mind  rendered  acute  by  x>b- 
•ervttlfon,  enriched  by  reflection,  and  polished  with  wit ;  and  &ey  abound  in 
Ingenious  and  humorous  allusions.  Their  chief  defect  is  in  the  perpetual 
exaggeration  of  the  sentiment  Goldsmith  says,  diat  "  ^ey  were  in  higher 
reputrtion  when  publi^ed  than  they  stand  at  present ;"  and  that  *<  Young 
•eems  fonder  of  dazzling  than  of  pletising,  of  raising  our  admiration  fbr  his 
wit  ftea  ofotn  dislike  of  the  iblKes  he  ridiculesw**! 

ht  1798  Yenng  entered  the  churdi,  and  was  appointed  diaplain  to  Gieorgd 
tbe  Second.  Three  years  aAer,  he  married  Lady  Elizabelii  Lee^  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  She  died  in  1741,  leaving 
one  son.  A  daughter  whom  she  had  by  her  former  husband,  and  who  was 
married  to  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  Lord  Palmerstoo,  died  in  1736,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
ple fimr  years  aiVer.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple were  the  Philander  and  Nasofssa  of  iht  Kigbt  Thonghls»  Mrs.  Temple 
dbed  of  a  oonfmnptkn,  at  Lyons,  en  her  way  to  Nio%  and  Young  accompanied 
bflr  to  the  oootinaai.*  Soroe^  most  inoonsktorateiy,  have  identified  Young's 
son  with  the  Lorenzo  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  This  is  absurd,  £»  when  this 
character  of  the  finished  infidel  was  drawn  by  the  fiithei^  the  son  was  only 
eight  years  old. 

i  BMsy  #■  BnsBdi  IHMtiy.    T<Nrag*t  BMlfet  WMft  iMiUMkM  tteAn  thoM  oT  Ifop^ 
-•«»lMr«M(lkatiifomU»tw»Bnes  ta NIsHtThM  AsoMIbm  idtatek  fbr  tka  tMj  .iitfbuinM  m 
fcMilssair>«gl0h»l>uftodln««ooo>ecatod''griMdi^ 

«« White  Vatmrn  n«lt«d,  8iV«nUtloa  miwA  J 
That  monra'dtlie  daiid,  and  thlM  iliBlii  fttw*»/* 
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OfdM  Mii^t  Tbo«4iliti^  which  were  pahtlahed  ftom  IV4IU  to  174i»  Tooof's 
fiiTorita  mnd  most  flni^ed  poem,  it  may  be  said  that  they  show  a  mind  stmed 
with  reMUng  and  reflection,  purified  bj  virtuous  feelings,  and  supported  bj 
religions  hope.  There  are  ia  them  great  fertility  of  thought  and  luxuriance 
of  imagiDation,  uncommon  originality  in  style,  and  an  accumulation  of  arga> 
meat  and  iilnstiatioa  which  seems  almost  boundless.'  « In  diis  poem,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  <*  Toung  has  exhibited  a  very  wide  display  of  original  poetiy, 
Tariegated  with  deep  reflections  and  stiiking  allusions;  a  wilderness  ci 
thought,  in  which  the  lertitity  of  fancy  scatters  floweia  of  eyeiy  hoe,  and  of 
erery  odor." 

In  1756  Dr.  Joseph  Waiton  paid  a  Teiy  just  and  elegant  tribute  to  the  po> 
etical  reputation  of  Toung,  by  dedicating  to  him  his  most  learned  and  instmo- 
tiye  **  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pc^^e."  Toung  was  at  diat  time 
the  only  survivor  of  that  Inotherhood  of  poets  who  had  adorned  and  delighted 
the  preceding  age,  and  among  whom  Pope  shone  with  such  imrivalled  lustie. 
In  1762,  when  he  was  upwards  of  ibivsoore,  Toimg  printed  his  poem  of 
« Besifnatkn,"  in  which,  fcr  the  first  time,  a  decay  of  his  powers  is  niani- 
lesled.  In  April,  1765,  he  dosed  his  long,  usefiil,  and  Tirtnous  lifS».  He  had 
pedbmied  no  duty  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  he  retained  his  inteUeols 
to  the  last 

In  his  personal  manners,  Toung  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  Tery  social 
habits,  and  the  animating  soul  of  eveiy  company  with  whom  he  mixed.  No- 
body eyei  said  mora  brilliant  things  in  conversation.  Dr.  Wartooi  who  knew 
him  well,  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  af  meo, 
most  exemplary  in  his  Mfe  and  sincere  in  his  religion.,  If  ho  stooped  below 
Iht  dignity  of  his  high  profession,  in  courting  workUy  fi^vor  and  ^planse,  ss 
widioat  doidyt  he  did,  no  one  has  more  convinoingijr  shown  how  utterly 
worthless  was  the  object  of  this  inoonsisteot  ambitioQ. 

As  a  poet,  if  he  ranks  not  in  the  first  dass,  he  takes  a  very  high  place  ia 
the  second.  If  his  taste  be  not  the  purest,  or  his  judgment  not  always  the 
best,  he  has  an  exuberance,  a  vigor,  axid  an  originality  of  genius^  which  amply 
atone  for  all  his  defects.  As  respects  the  moral  influence  of  his  poetry,  dievs 
has  bean  and  can  be  but  one  opinion.  No  one  can  rise  from  Uie  stadioas 
reading  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  without  feeling  more  the  vahie  of  time,  and 
the  importance  of  improving  it  aright,  both  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  Sot 
that  which  is  to  oome.  It  is  a  book  full  of  the  purest  and  noblest  sentimenis, 
which,  if  followed,  cannot  fidl  of  making  us  wiser  and  better. 

nVTRODironON   to   the    night    THOVORTS.      THK  TALUB   of  TDfl. 
THE   DCMORTALITT  OF   THE   SOUL. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep ! 
,  He^  like  the  worid,  his  ready  visit  pays 

Where  Fortune  smiles;  the  wietohed  he  fovsakes; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturb'd  repose, 
I  wake:  How  happy  they,  who  wake  no  morel 
Tet  that  were  vain,  if  drcMuns  infost  the  grave. 

1  See  Ll*k  b7  B«v.  J.  XttSivdU    VaeaA,  alM»  his  LI*  by  Dr.  JoluMO»--a  IIhwsSImI  tMA  » 
nnke*  Etmy-^nd  mother  In  tkm  wbdk  ^nOmmm^  rmm^^mrPm  %ierlmf  ■■   The  ertUduM  «f  tke 
lie 
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1  wake,  emeiging  £rom  a  sea  of  dreams 

Tomiiltuous  [  where  my  wrecked,  desponding  thought, 

From  wave  to  wave  of  fimcied  misery, 

At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost 

Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  paitt 

jTA  bitter  change !)  severer  for  severe. 

The  Day  too  short  for  my  tlBstresd ;  and  Night, 

E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 

Is  sunshine  to  the  color  of  my  ikte. 

Night,  sable  goddess!  ftom  her  ebon  throtM, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  aeeptre  o'er  a  eAamhering  world. 
SUeooe,  bow  dead!  and  darkness,  how  profound! 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  objeot  finds; 
Creation  sleeps.    "Tis  as  the  generid  pulse 
Of  Ufy  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled ; 
Fate !  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  firom  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright. 
It  is  ^e  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 
Where  are  they?    With  Ae  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatdi : 
How  much  is  to  be  done  1    My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o^er  lifb's  narrow  verge 
Look  down— *0n  what?  a  flithomlesa  abyss ; 
A  dread  eternity  1  how  surely  mine  1 
And  can  etemi^  beknig  to  me, 
Poor  penakmer  on  the  bounties  of  an  hoiirt 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abgect,  how  august^ 
How  oomplioote,  how  wonderful  is  man ! 
How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mizt. 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds! 
Distinguish'd  link  in  Being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  Nothing  to  the  Deity! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorpt! 
Thoagh  snllied  and  dishonor'd,  still  divine  I 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  I 
An  heir  of  glory  I  a  frail  child  of  dust! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm  I  a  god  1-*I  tremble  at  myself^ 
And  in  myself  am  lost !  At  home  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surpiise<l,  agliast. 
And  wondering  at  her  own :    How  reason  reels ! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distress'd !  what  joy,  what  dread : 
Alternately  transported,  and  alann'd ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life !  or  what  destroy! 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
Legiona  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 
47« 
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TfcipMtoortwtnft;  all  tbi^  mo  in  pioof : 
Wbito  o*er  my  limbs  sleep^t  loft  dominion  spread, 
What  though  my  wool  fiimaarin  maatatM  tiod 
O'er  friry  flalds;  or  Boom'd  alang  the  gtoom 
Of  pathitM  woods;  or,  down  the  ccaggy  eteep 
Hurrd  headlong^  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  wctAmd  dba  oUff;  or  danced  oo  hollow  winds, 
With  antio  shapes,  wild  natiyes  of  the  braia? 
Her  BtasilBss  fli^^  though  devious,  speaks  her  nalare 
Of  subtler  esiMiPB  than  the  tsodden  clod; 
Active^  atrial,  towering,  unoonfined, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  gsoss  companion's  fidL 
E^en  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal: 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal,  heaven  husbands  all  events; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  qK>rt  vain  dreams  in  vain. 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  losti 
Why  wandets  wretched  thought  their  tombs  aroondi 
In  infidel  distress!    Are  angels  there! 
Slumbers,  raked  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire? 

They  live  I  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindled,  unoonceived ;  and  firom  an  eye 
Of  tenderness  let  heavenly  pity  &U 
On  me,  more  justly  nnmber'd  with  the  dead. 
This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude : 
How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave  1 
This  is  creation's  melandboly  vault, 
The  vale  funwreal,  the  sad  cypress  gkxsa; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades! 
All,  all  on  earth,  is  Shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  Substance ;  the  reverse  is  fi>Uy*s  creed : 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more! 

Yet  man,  ibol  man!  here  buries  all  his  thoughts; 
Inters  celeeiial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon. 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinita;  and  reach  it  there, 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality, 
On  life's  fiur  tree,  fiist  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow. 
In  His  fiill  beam,  and  npen  lor  the  jus^ 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  1 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  expirel 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years. 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thou^kt, 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dustf 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires. 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness, 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  alarm'd. 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge. 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought^ 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 
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Of  man's  miraenioas  mktaket,  this  bean 
The  pafan,  *»^Thatt  aU  men  aia  abont  to  liye," 
For  ev«r  oo  the  brink  oC  being  bom. 
All  paj  tbenuelTes  the  oomphment  to  think 
They  one  daj  shall  not  dmrel :  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  op  ready  pzaiie; 
At  least,  their  own;  their  iiitaiie  selves  applaud; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  1 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails ; 
That  lodged  in  flite's,  to  wisdom  they  consign; 
The  thing  they  can't  bm  purpose,  they  postpcme; 
Tis  not  in  iblfy,  not  to  soom  a  Ibol : 
And  scarce  in  hnman  wisdom,  to  do  more. 
All  pionnse  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  through  every  stage:  when  yonng,  indeed, 
In  Ibll  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unanzioiis  ibr  ourselves ;  and  only  wish. 
As  dnteoos  sons,  oar  &thers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  snq>ects  himself  a  Ibol: 
Knows  it  at  ferty,  and  refi>rms  his  plan: 
At  fifty  chides  his  inihrnons  delay, 
Poshes  his  pmdent  pnrpose  to  resolve ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  tbooght 
Besolves;  and  re-resolves;  then  dies  the  seme. 

And  why?    Beoanse  he  thinks  himself  immortaL 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  bat  tiiemselves; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shook  of  fiite 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sadden  dread; 
Bat  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  dose ;  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  fixmdL 
As  ftom  the  wing,  no  soar  the  sky  retains ; 
The  parted  wave  no  funow  from  die  keel; 
So  dies  hi  hnman  hearts  die  thought  of  death : 
E'en  with  fhe  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

UFE   AND   DEATH. 

Life  makes  the  soul  dependent  on  the  dust ; 
Death  gives  her  wings  to  mount  above  the  spheres. 
ThxoQgh  chinks,  styled  organs,  dim  life  peeps  at  Ught; 
Death  bursts  th'  involving  cksud,  and  all  is  day; 
All  eye,  all  ear,  the  disembodied  power. 
Death  has  feign'd  evils,  nature  shall  not  feel ; 
Life,  ills  substtmtial,  wisdom  cannot  shun. 
Is  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  son  of  heaven  1 
By  tyrant  life  dethroned,  impriaon'd,  pain'd  1 
'By  death  enlarged,  ennobled,  deified  1 
Death  but  entombs  the  body;  life  the  souL 

DYING  RICH. 

Why  all  tliis  toil  ibr  triumphs  of  an  hour? 
What  though  we  wade  m  wealth,  or  soar  in  femef 


Earth's  hi#Mik  Mtk»  eaik  ia  «  Hon  h«  SiDB,** 

And  **  dnflt  to  dust*'  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

If  this  song  litM,  posterity  shall  know 

One,  tiMMigh  in  BHtafat  bon^  with  oourtiers  bied. 

Who  thoD^t  e'en  gold  might  eome  a  dsf  too  late; 

Nor  on  his  subtle  deailhbed  phoni'd  his  sohema 

For  flitore  iraeaneies  in  oharoh  or  slate ; 

Some  aTOcation  deeming  St— «>  die, 

Unbit  hf  tage  canine  of  dying  rich ; 

Guilt's  blnnderl  and  the  loodest  laugh  of  belli 
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Wisdom,  though  richer  than  Pemtfan  nnaasi 
And  sweeter  than  tiie  sweet  ambrosial  hire, 
What  is  she,  but  the  means  of  Happiness? 
That  unobtain^d,  than  folly  more  a  fool ; 
A  melancholy  fbol,  without  her  bells. 
Friendship,  the  means  of  wisdom,  richly  |^V«S 
The  precious  end,  which  makes  our  wisdom  Wise. 
Nature,  in  zeal  fbr  human  amity. 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy : 
Joy  is  an  import;  joy  is  an  exchange ; 
Joy  flies  monopolists :  it  calls  for  Two ; 
Rich  fruit  I  heaven-planted!  never  plnck'd  by  On«. 
Needful  aoxlKars  are  our  friends,  to  give 
To  social  man  true  relish  of  himself 
Full  on  ourselves,  descending  in  a  line. 
Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  delight: 
Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound ; 
Reverberated  pleasures  fire  the  breast 

DffUFFICIBNCT  OV  •BKIVS  AND  «TATION  WTTBOVT  T1KTUB. 

Genius  and  art,  ambition's  boasted  wings. 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.    A  feeble  eud ! 
Daedalian  enginery  I    If  these  alone 
Assist  our  flight,  fame's  flight  is  glory's  fidL 
Heart  merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high, 
Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch,  when  I  behold ; 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright,  and  base. 
Of  towering  talents,  and  terrestrial  aims ; 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  sphere, 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  unmortal, 
With  rubbish  mix*d,  and  glittexing  in  the  dust 
Struck  at  the  splendid,  melancholy  sight. 
At  once  compassion  soft,  and  envy,  rise- 
But  wherefore  envy  1    Talents  angel-bright, 
If  wanting  wortli,  are  shining  instruments 
In  fidse  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  &ults 
Illustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown. 

Great  ill  is  an  achievemem  of  great  powers. 
Plain  sense  but  laroly  leads  us  £u  a^tzay. 
RaasMi  tha  m/saas,  affections  choose  our  aod| 
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Means  have  no  merit,  if  onr  end  amias. 

If  wrong  onr  hearts,  our  heads  are  right  in  vain ; 

Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause. 

Right  ends  and  means  make  wisdom :  Worldly-wise 

Is  but  half-witted,  at  its  highest  praise. 

Let  genius  then  despair  to  make  thee  great ; 

Nor  flatter  station :  What  is  station  high  ? 

lis  a  proud  mendioant ;  it  boasts  and  begs ; 

It  begs  an  alms  of  homage  from  the  throng, 

And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charity. 

Monarchs  and  ministers  are  awiul  names ; 

Whoever  wear  them,  challenge  our  devoir. 

Religion,  public  order,  both  exact 

External  homage,  and  a  supple  knee. 

To  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  serve 

The  meanest  slave ;  all  more  is  merit's  due, 

Her  sacred  and  inviolable  right 

Nor  ever  paid  the  monarch,  but  the  man. 

Our  hearts  ne^er  bow  but  to  superior  worth ; 

Nor  ever  &U  of  their  allegiance  there. 

Fools,  indeed,  drop  the  man  in  their  account, 

And  vote  the  mantle  into  migesty. 

Let  the  small  savage  boast  his  silver  lUr ; 

His  royal  robe  unborrowed  and  unbonght^ 

His  own,  descending  ikirly  from  his  sires. 

Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his  livery, 

And  souls  in  ermine  scorn  a  soul  without? 

Can  place  or  lessen  us  or  aggrandize? 

Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perch'd  on  Alps ; 

And  pyramids  are  pjrramids  in  vales. 

£ach  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself: 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids: 

Her  moonraents  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  ML 

Of  these  sure  truths  dost  thou  demand  the  cause? 

The  cause  is  lodged  in  immortality. 

Hear,  and  assent    Thy  bosom  burns  fbr  power; 

What  station  charms  thee?    I'll  install  thee  tfiere ; 

lis  thine.    And  art  thou  greater  than  before? 

Then  thou  befbre  wast  something  less  tiian  man. 

Has  thy  new  post  betray'd  &ee  into  pride? 

That  treacherous  pride  betrays  thy  dignity ; 

That  pride  defhmes  hiunanity,  and  calls 

The  bsing  mean,  which  staf&  or  strings  can  raise. 

High  worth  is  elevated  place:  Tis  more ; 
It  makes  the  post  stand  candidate  for  Thee ; 
Makes  more  than  monarchs — makes  an  honest  man ; 
Though  no  exchequer  it  commands,  'tis  wealth; 
And  though  it  wears  no  ribbon,  'tis  renown: 
Renown,  that  would  not  quit  thee,  though  disgraced, 
Nor  leave  thee  pendent  on  a  master's  smile. 
Other  ambition  nature  interdicts ; 
Nature  proclaims  it  most  absurd  in  man, 
By  pointing  at  his  origin,  and  end; 
Milk,  and  a  swath,  at  first,  fais  whole  demand; 
His  whole  domain,  at  last,  a  tar^  or  stone; 
To  whom,  between  a  world  may  seem  too  small* 
2N 
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THE   LOTB   OF   PEAWS. 

What  will  not  men  attempt  fi>r  sacred  piaiiet 
The  Lore  of  Praise,  howe'er  cooceai'd  by  art, 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  eyeiy  heart: 
The  proad,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  Knls  endure^ 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
0*er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  sweQs ; 
Now,  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  ooUege  cells ; 
lis  Tory,  Whig;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads, 
Harangues  in  Senates,  squeaks  in  Mascjuerttdes. 
Here,  to  Steele's  humor  makes  a  bold  pretence ; 
There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pulteney's  eloquence. 
h  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead; 
Nor  ends  with  life;  but  nods  in  sable  plumesi 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 

L 
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The  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state, 
Who  was  not  bom  to  carry  her  own  wei^; 
She  tolls,  reelsi  stagger^  till  some  foreign  aid 
To  her  own  stature  lifts  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom, 
She,  by  just  stagee»  journeys  round  the  room : 
But,  knowing  her  own  weakness^  ^e  despairs 
To  scale  the  Alpe— that  is,  ascend  the  stairt. 
My  fim !  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil ; 
Fan!  hoodl  glove!  scarf  I  is  her  laconic  style; 
And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall, 
That  Betty  rather  sees,  than  hears  the  call : 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye^ 
Piece  out  th*  idea  her  fiunt  words  deny. 
O  listen  with  attention  most  prolbund  1 
Her  voice  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help !  oh  help !  her  ^irits  are  so  dead, 
One  hand  scarce  liAs  the  other  to  her  head. 
If;  there,  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er, 
She  pantsl  she  sinks  away  I  and  is  no  morsb 
Let  die  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve, 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much,  she'd  rather  starve: 
But  chew  she  must  herself;  ah,  cruel  ihte  I 
That  Rosalinda  can't  by  proxy  eat 


WILLIAM  FALCONER.    1730— 17««. 

WnxLix  FALOOKxm  was  the  son  of  a  barb«r  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  bof 
in  the  year  1730.  He  had  very  few  advantages  of  education,  and  in  «^ 
life  went  to  sea  in  tfas  netfekant  aervioe.  He  was  «Aarw«rds  mate  of  a  vii 
sal  diat  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant,  and  was  one  of  thvaa  only,  out  of  th* 
oraw,  that  were  ivf<id{  a  oatastiopha  wMch  Ibnued  the  tQfeiect  oif  hit  ft*v* 


poem,  «The  ShipwNokt''  whiob  ^  pabli«bMl  ia  1762,  and  <m  which  his 
chief  claim  to  merit  rests.  £arly  ia  1769  his  **  Jidaxine  IHctioDarj^  appeared, 
which  has  been  spoken  highly  of  by  those  wh9  are  capable  of  estimating  its 
merits.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  embarked  in  the  Aurora,  for 
India,  but  the  Tessel  was  nerer  heard  of  after  she  passed  the  Osj^e,  **  so  that 
the  poet  of  the  Shipwreck  may  be  supposed  to  have  perished  by  the  same 
ipecies  of  calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed."  > 

The  sabiject  of  die  Shipwreck  and  the  fhte  of  its  antfior,  bespeak  an  oncom- 
mon  partiality  in  its  fovor.  If  we  pay  respect  to  the  ingenious  scholar,  who 
can  produce  agreeable  rerses  amidst  the  shades  of  retirement  or  the  shelves 
of  his  library,  how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  the  **  ship-boy  on  the 
high  and  giddy  mast,"  cherishing  refined  visions  of  &ncy  at  the  hour  which 
he  may  casually  snatch  from  fatigue  and  danger !  His  poem  has  the  sensible 
charm  of  appearing  a  transcript  of  ideality,  and  from  its  vividnesa  and  power 
of  description,  poweiAiUy  interests  the  feelings,  and  leaves  a  deep  impression 
of  tmdi  and  nature  on  the  mind* 

THB  TS88BL  QOfifV  TO  PIKCBi.-^DBAn  OV  ALIVOV  IBV  COH- 

With  mournful  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  strand 
Where  death^s  inexorable  jaws  expand : 
Swift  fhym  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past, 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  th^  beheld  the  last 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind. 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind-^ 
Tlie  Genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  \nng, 
The  black  eventful  moment  seem'd  tp  biin^ 
The  fiual  Sufters,  on  the  suxge  before. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore. — 
The  steersmen  now  seeeived  their  last  comoiaod 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend, 
ffigh  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend ; 
Fatal  retreat!  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immergee  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Bown-prest  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bends, 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  tpttersi  unsustain'd  on  hi£^: 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-Uf^  by  the  sea. 
Hurls  the  tall  &biio  backward  o'er  her  lee; 
While,  in  the  general  wrecks  the  fitithful  stay 
Drags  the  main-topmast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  fijom  the  most,  the  seamen  atvive  in  vain. 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain. 
The  waves  they  buffet,  tUl,  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpov^^'d  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length. 
The  hostils  waters  close  around  their  head. 
They  sink  for  ever,  ntamboi'd  with  the  deadi 

Those  whoiemain  their  feajful  doom  awai^ 
N<w  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions*  fete. _ 
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The  heart  dnt  bleedg  with  torrows  all  its  own. 

Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan.— 

Albert  and  Rodmond  and  Palemon  here^ 

WHh  yotmg  Arion,  on  the  roast  appear; 

Eren  thejr,  amid  th*  unspeakable  distress, 

In  ereiy  look  distracting  thoui^ts  confess; 

In  ererj  Tein  the  refluent  blood  congealSi 

And  OTery  bosom  flual  terror  feels. 

Inclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main, 

They  yiew'd  th*  adjacent  shore,  but  view'd  in  vain. 

Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell. 

Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell. 

Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast, 

While  fency  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest 

For  Heaven's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries  implore; 

But  Heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  morel 

And  now,  lashed  on  by  destiny  severe, 
With  horror  fraught,  the  dreadful  scene  drew  nearl 
The  ship  hangs  hoveiiDg  on  the  verge  of  daasfa, 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneadil*- 
In  Tain,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  phUosopliic  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath, 
To  anile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
E*en  Zeno's  self;  and  ^ictetns  old, 
This  fen  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  fer  god-like  virtue  femed. 
And  wisest  dT  the  uxob  of  men  proclaimed, 
Behekl  this  scene  of  frenzv  and  distress, 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess!^ 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above, 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  fete  to  prove. 
The  tottering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain ! 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain  1 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
Fof  now  th'  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  diade 
Aiid  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies. 
Her  shatter'd  top  half  buried  in  the  sides. 
Then  headlong  plunging,  thunders  on  the  gioond. 
Earth  groans!  air  troubles!  and  the  deeps  resoimdl 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels; 
So  reels,  convulsed  widi  agonizing  fliroes, 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murd'rer's  blows.*- 
Again  she  plunges!  hark!  a  second  shook 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rockl 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  feted  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak; 
Till  like  &e  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  deipons  of  destruction  dweU, 
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At  length  asunder  torn,  her  flrame  divides, 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides, 

As  o^er  the  surge  the  stooping  main-mast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung : 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast, 
And  diere  hy  oozj  tangles  grappled  &st ; 
Awhile  Aey  bore  th*  overwhelming  billows'  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumb*d  and  fbeble  they  ibrego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sin^  to  shades  below. 
Some,  ficom  the  main-yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan. 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend, 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafis  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th*  involving  tide ; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive ; 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  prest  the  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew ! 

Next^  O  unhappy  chief!  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb  I 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view  1 
What  painfid  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew  I 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
Overspread  with  corses  1  red  with  human  blood! 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gazed. 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  biased ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doomed  to  feel, 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steeL 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  till  the  last, 
Sad  refhge !  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  the  mortal  blow. 
But  droops,  alas!  beneath  superior  woe : 
For  now  soft  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  stnun ; 
His  fiuthful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas!  who  never  shall  return; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exx>osed. 
With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed : 
His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  fHend, 
Her  innocence  to  succor  and  defend ; 
S^  vouth  and  indigence  set  fbrth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray— 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeUng  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  himg  beside,  his  grasp  reeign'd; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  tciVd, 
His  ont-0treteh'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold.— 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  lettered  limbs  to  clear ; 
For  death  bids  everv  clinching  joint  adhere. 
All-fidnt,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes. 
And,  "O  protect  my  virife  and  child!"  he  cries: 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  th'  unflnish'd  sound  1 
He  gasps!  he  dies!  and  tumbles  to  the  grouadl 
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CATH£RIN£  TALBOT.     1720—1770. 

Cathsbivs  Talbot,  the  onlj  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Talbot,  Arcbdea- 
oon  of  Berks,  was  bora  in  the  year  1720.  She  early  exhibited  strong  wBtkB 
of  a  feeling  heart,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  powerfiil  understanding.  To 
these  natural  talents  were  added  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  educatioB 
ibunded  on  Christian  principles.  In  1741  she  was  introduoed  to  the  cele- 
brated Kiss  Elizabeth  Carter,^  widi  whom  she  maintained  the  most  close  and 
intimate  friendship  to  the  close  of  her  life.  At  what  age  she  began  to  write 
for  the  public  eye,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  certain  that  her  talents  and  at- 
tainments early  introduced  her  into  a  valuable  literary  acquaintance,  of  whidi 
Archbishop  Seeker,  and  Dr.  Butler,  the  author  of  the  « Analogy,'*  may  be 
named.  Bat  great  as  were  her  talents,  and  brilliant  as  her  aooompliahments, 
she  possessed  qualities  of  infinitely  more  importance  bodi  to  herself  and  ao- 
oiety.  Her  pieQr  was  deep  and  ardent:  it  was  the  spring  of  all  her  actions, 
as  its  rewards  was  the  otyect  of  all  her  hopes.  Her  life,  however,  aflfords  but 
little  soope  for  narrative ;  passing  on  in  a  smooth,  equable  tenor,  without  dan- 
gers or  adventures.  But  she  was  not  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  the  disease 
to  which  she  had  long  been  subject — a  cancer — at  length  made  rapid  strides 
upon  her  delicate  frame,  and  she  expired  on  the  9th  of  January,  1770. 

The  chief  publications  of  Miss  Talbot  are,  « Reflections  on  the  Sevan 
Bays  of  die  Week,"  which  have  jiassed  throu^  numerous  editions,  twenty* 
six  « Essays,'*  five  « Dialogues,"  three  *«  Prose  Pastorals,"  a  (*  Fairy  Tale^" 
three  « Imitations  of  Ossian,"  two  "Allegories,"  Na  30  of  the  "Rambler" 
and  a  few  "  Poems ;"  all  of  which  may  be  read  with  great  profit,  as  the  pn> 
duction  of  one  who  possessed  the  most  exquisite  qualities  both  of  the  head 
and  heart' 

▲  8BN8S   OF   god's   PRESENCE. 

Let  me  ask  myself,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  what  is  the  general 
turn  of  my  temper,  and  disposition  of  my  mind  T  My  most  tri- 
fling words  and  actions  are  observed  by  Him :  and  every  thought 
is  naked  to  His  eye.  Could  I  suppose  the  king,  or  any  the  great- 
est person  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  were  within  reach  of  obwrr- 
ing  my  common  daily  behaviour,  though  unseen  by  me,  should  I 
not  be  very  particularly  careful  to  preserve  it,  in  every  respect, 
decent  and  becoming  ?  Should  I  allow  myself  in  any  little  fio* 
ward  humors  ?  Should  I  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  peevish  and 
ill-natured  ?  Should  I  use  so  much  as  one  harsh  or  unhandsome 
expression  even  to  my  equal,  or  my  meanest  inferior,  even  were  I 
ever  so  much  provoked  T  Much  less  should  I  behave  irreverently 
to  my  parents  or  superiors.  This  awful  Being,  in  whom  I  Kve 
and  move,  and  from  whom  no  obscurity  can  hide  me,  by  whom 
the  very  hairs  of  my  head  are  all  numbered,  He  knows  the  obli- 
gations of  every  relation  in  life.     He  sees  in  their  full  light  the 

ITbialMly  died  In  ISM,  oonteqaenUy  beyond  the  period  (IMO)  to  wUdi  I  te^  beM  «k%cd  li 
re«ti1(A  myMlf  in  the  prapnratlon  of  thta  work.  In  order  to  do  any  jQsllee  to  ov  euSw  ^nttvih 

•  Weed  edition  of  her  work*,  by  Rev.  M.  rennlngton;— «  noOee  of  her  MH  la  DMkM  Bv^^ 
VOL  V  ,  and  •ome  notkee  tn  air  Egerton  Brydgee'e  •*  Cenenre  LIteniie.*' 
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reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  children,  of  husbands  and  wives, 
of  neighbors  and  fellow-servants.  He  knows  the  aggravated  guilt 
of  every  offence  against  these  ties  of  society,  however  we  may  be 
disposed  to  treat  them  as  trifles :  and  every  piece  of  stubbornness 
and  pride,  of  ill-humour  and  passion,  of  anger  and  resentment,  of 
SfuUenness  and  perverseness,  exposes  us  to  His  just  indignation. 


0SLF-EZAMINATION. 

That  I  may  be  better  in  future,  let  me  examine  a  little  what 
temper  I  have  been  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.     In  general, 

Serhaps,  I  can  recollect  nothing  much  amiss  in  it :  but  let  me 
escend  to  particulars.  Things  are  often  very  faulty,  that  appear 
at  first  sight  very  trifling.  Perhaps  I  have  so  fond  a  conceit  of 
myself  as  to  think  that  I  can  never  be  in  the  wrong.  Has  any 
uneasiness  happened  in  the  family  this  last  day?  Perhaps  1 
think  the  fault  was  wholly  in  others,  and  the  right  entirely  on  mj 
side.  But  ought  I  not  to  remember,  that  in  all  disputes,  there  is 
generally  some  fault  on  both  sides  ?  Perhaps  they  begun :— but 
did  not  I  carry  it  on  ? — ^They  gave  the  provocation : — ^but  did  not 
I  take  it? — Am  not  I  too  apt  to  imagine  that  it  would  be  mean 
entirely  to  let  a  quarrel  dtop,  when  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
reason,  and  argue,  and  reproach,  to  vindicate  my  injured  merit, 
and  assert  my  right  ?  Yet,  is  this  agreeable  to  the  pecepts  and 
example  of  Him, "  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ?" 
Is  it  agreeable  to  His  commands,  who  has  charged  me,  if  my  bro« 
ther  trespass  against  me,  to  forgive  him,  not  seven  times  only,  but 
seventy  times  seven  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  that  Christian  doctrine 
which  exhorts  us,  not  to  think  of  ourselves  highly,  but  soberly, 
as  we  ought  to  think :  and  that,  in  lowliness  of  mind,  every  one 
should  think  others  better  than  himself?  And  alas,  how  often  do 
I  think  this  disrespect,  though  a  slight  one,  provoking  to  me  ? 
This  situation,  though  a  happy  one,  not  good  enough  for  me? 
How  often  have  I  hacT  in  my  mouth  that  wise  maxim,  that  a  worm, 
if  it  is  trod  upon,  will  turn  again !  Wretch  that  I  am,  shall  I 
plead  the  example  of  a  vile  worm  of  the  earth  for  disobeying  the 
commands  of  my  Saviour,  with  whom  I  hope  hereafter  to  sit  in 
heavenly  places  ? »  .j,^^.^  ^  ^j,^. 

ALL  CAN  DO   GOOD. 

EverjT  one  of  us  may  in  something  or  other  assist  or  instruct 
some  01  his  fellow-creatures :  for  the  best  of  human  race  is  poor 

1  Ilto  piaw  to  obMtrve  that  thla  oodtant  fflnatnitlOD  of  Uwm  onchrlrtlBii  pasttooa.  thonCto 
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and naedj,  and  all  hare  a  mutual  dependence  on  one  another: 
there  is  nobody  that  cannot  do  some  good:  and  ererybody  is 
bound  to  do  dihgently  all  the  good  they  can.  It  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  be  rightly  disposed,  to  be  serious,  and  religious  in  our 
closets :  we  must  he  useful  too,  and  take  care,  that  as  we  all  rei^p 
numberless  benefits  from  society,  society  may  be  the  better  for 
every  one  of  us.  It  is  a  false,  a  &ulty,  and  an  indolent  humility, 
that  makes  people  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  because  they  will  not 
beliere  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  much :  for  everybody  can 
do  something.  Everybody  can  set  a  good  examjJe,  be  it  to  many 
or  to  few.  ISverybody  can  in  some  degree  encourage  virtue  ana 
religion,  and  discountenance  vice  and  folly.  £veryl]^y  has  some 
one  or  other  whom  they  can  advise,  or  instruct,  or  in  some  way 
help  to  guide  through  life.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  give  abna, 
can  yet  give  their  time,  their  trouble,  their  assistance  in  preparing 
or  forwarding  the  gifts  of  others ;  in  considering  and  representinff 
distressed  cases  to  those  who  can  relieve  them ;  in  visiting  and 
comforting  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Everybody  can  offer  up  theix 
prayers  for  those  who  need  them :  which,  if  they  do  reverently 
and  sincerely,  they  will  never  be  wanting  in  giving  them  every 
other  assistance  tliat  it  should  please  God  to  put  in  their  power. 


WFORTAKCX   OF  TDfS. 

Another  week  is  past ;  another  of  those  little  limited  portions 
of  time  which  number  out  my  life.  Let  me  stop  a  littfs  here, 
before  I  enter  upon  a  new  one,  and  consider  what  this  life  la 
which  is  thus  imperceptibly  stealing  away,  and  whither  it  is  con- 
ducting me  T  What  is  its  end  and  aim,  its  good  and  its  evil,  its 
use  and  improvement?  What  place  does  it  fill  in  the  universe! 
What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  eternity  ? 

Let  me  think,  then,  and  think  deeply,  how  I  have  employed 
this  week  past.  Have  I  advanced  in,  or  deviated  frcon  the  path 
that  leads  to  life  !  Has  my  time  been  improved  or  lo6t«  or  worn 
than  lost,  misspent  T  If  the  last,  let  me  use  double  diligence  to 
redeem  it.  Have  I  spent  a  due  portion  of  my  time  in  acts  oi  de- 
votion and  piety,  both  private,  publit,  and  domestic  ?  And  have 
they  been  sincere,  and  free  from  all  mixture  of  superstiticm,  mo- 
roaeness,  or  weak  scrupulosity  ?  Have  I,  in  society,  been  kind 
and  helpful,  mild,  peac^le,  and  obliging  t  Have  I  been  charita- 
ble, friendly,  discreet?  Have  I  had  a  due  regard,  without  vanity 
or  ostentation,  to  set  a  good  example  ?  Have  f  been  equally  ready 
to  give  and  receive  instruction,  and  proper  advice  !  Careful  to 
0ive  no  ofilence,  and  patient  to  take  every  thing  in  good  part? 
Have  I  been  honest,  upright,  and  disinterested  ?  Have  I«  in  my 
way,  and  according  to  my  station  and  calling,  been  diligent»  m* 
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gal,  generoas,  and  industrious  to  do  good  ?  Mave  I,  in  all  my 
behavior,  consulted  the  happiness  and  ease  of  those  I  live  with, 
and  of  all  who  have  any  dependence  upon  me  f  Have  I  pre- 
served my  understanding  clear,  my  temper  calm,  my  spirits  cheer- 
ful, my  body  temperate  and  healthy,  and  my  heart  in  a  ri^t  frame  ? 
If  to  all  these  questions  I  can  humbly,  yet  confidently  answer,  that 
I  have  done  my  best :  if  I  have  truly  repented  all  the  faulty  past, 
and  made  humble,  yet  finp,  and  vigorous,  and  deliberate  resolu- 
tions for  the  future,  poor  as  it  is,  the  honest  endeavor  will  be 
graciously  accepted, 

IMPORTANCE   OF   EARLY  RISING. 

Awake,  ray  Laura,  break  the  silken  oliain, 
Awake,  mj  Friond,  to  hours  nnaott'd  by  pain: 
Awake  to  peaoefol  joys  and  thought  refined, 
You&'s  cheerful  mom,  and  Yirtue^s  vigorous  mind : 
Wake  to  all  joys  fair  friendship  can  bestow, 
All  that  from  health  and  prosperous  fortune  flow. 
Still  dost  thou  sleep  ?  awake,  imprudent  &ir ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  and  few  of  those  can  aptLte, 

Forsake  thy  drowsy  conch,  and  sprightly  rise 
While  yet  fresh  morning  streaks  the  ruddy  skies : 
While  yet  the  birds  their  early  matins  sing, 
And  aU  around  us  blooming  as  the  spring. 
Ere  saltxy  Phcsbus  with  his  scorching  ray 
Has  drank  the  dew-drops  from  their  mansion  gay, 
Soorch'd  every  flower,  embrown'd  each  drooping  green, 
Paird  tiie  pure  air,  and  chased  the  pleasing  scene. 
Still  dost  thou  sleep?    O  rise,  imprudent  &ir ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  nor  of  those  few  can  qpare. 

Think  of  the  task  those  hooors  have  yet  in  view, 
Reason  to  arm,  and  passion  to  subdue ; 
While  life's  ildr  calm,  and  flattering  moments  last. 
To  fence  your  mind  against  the  stormy  blast : 
Early  to  hoard  blest  Wisdom's  peace-firaught  store, 
Ere  yet  your  bark  forsakes  the  fHendly  shore. 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar. 
Imperfect  beings !  weakly  arm'd  to  bear 
Pleasure's  soil  wiles,  or  sorrow's  open  war ; 
Alternate  shocks  from  difierent  sides  to  feel. 
Now  to  subdue  the  heart,  and  now>o  steel : 
Not  weakly  arm'd,  if  ever  on  our  guard, 
Nor  to  the  worst  unequal  if  prepared : 
Not  unsurmountable  the  task,  if  loved. 
Nor  short  the  time,  if  every  hour  improved. 
O  rouse  thee  then,  nor  shun  the  glorious  strife,— 
Extend,  improve,  epjoy  thy  hours  of  life : 
Assert  Ay  reason,  animete  thy  hear^ 
And  act  throagb  life's  short  scene  the  useftd  part: 
Then  sleep  in  peace,  by  gentlest  memory  erowirdf 
TOl  time's  vast  year  has  fiU'd  its  perfect  round. 
48* 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON.    1752—1770. 

tmtmAM  OKATTKBTOir  wmB  the  son  of  the  maatar  of  a  iVee^shool  la  Briitol, 
and  WM  bom  on  dM  SOtfa  of  Norember,  1752.  Eia  fadier  dyiag  about  thm 
mootha  oatoa  tba  faixth  of  the  aoo,  the  whole  care  of  his  ecliioation  deToWed 
tqpon  iim  oioifaer,  who  appean  to  haye  discharged  her  dutj  with  great  fidelit;. 
At  the  age  of  ^ght,  he  was  put  to  a  charity-school  at  Bristol,  where  he  sooa 
discovered  a  great  passion  for  books,  and  before  he  was  twelve  had  penued 
aboot  seventy  volumes,  chiefly  on  history  and  divinity,  and  written  some 
verses  which  were  woiiderftd  for  his  years.  At  the  age  of  fouiteen  he  was 
boand  apprentioeto  a  Mr.  Lambert,  a  scriveiker  in  his  native  <»ly,  and  be  de- 
voted all  his  leisure  time  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English  antiquities  and 
obsoleta  language,  as  asoit  of  pr^iaratkm  for  the  voodeifiil  fabrinatkm  he 
ibordy  ufier  pahned  upon  the  world. 

It  was  in  die  year  1768  that  he  first  attraded  public  attentkio.  Ontheoe- 
easion  of  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  being  opened,  there  q>peared  in  theBristol 
Journal  an  article  purporting  to  be  the  transcript  of  an  aneient  manuscript, 
entitled,  «  A  Description  of  the  Fryers  first  passing  over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken 
ftom  an  Ancient  Manuscript"  Tliis  vras  txuoed  to  Chatteitoti,  who  laid  be 
bad  reoeived  the  paper,  togedier  witfi  nvmy  odier  aadent  manusoripts,  ftum 
his  Jkdier,  who  had  ftimd  diem  in  an  iron  chest  te  the  Redcliff  ^raroh,  near 
Bdste^  and  diat  they  were  written  by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest  of  die  fifliseBlh 
eentuiy.  Having  deceived  many  persons  of  some  literary  pietittaSoDS  in 
Bristol,  he  wrote  to  Horace  Walpole,  in  London,  sending  him  some  speoimsua 
of  his  Rowleian  poetry,  and  requesting  his  patronage^  Hie  virtncao^  how- 
ever, having  shown  the  poetieal  specimens  to  Omy  and  Mason,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries,  sent  die  yovith  aoold  reply,  and  aiMMd  him  «> 
■dck  to  his  proftssional  business. 

In  the  mean  time  Chatterton  commenced  a  correspondence  wifli  dke  TWn 
and  Gxmtry  Magazine,  to  which  he  sent  a  number  of  oomrnunicntions  relat- 
ing to  Elnglish  Antiquides ;  and  his  situation  in  Mr.  Lambert's  oAoe  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  irksome  to  him,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  release 
fiom  his  apprenrioesbip ;  his  maetei,  it  is  said,  being  alarmed  by  die  hints 
^iriiioh  Chatterton  gave  of  his  intention  to  deocroy  hiwaself. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1770,  Ohatlerton,  then  seventaen  years  old,  arrived 
in  London,  widi  many  of  his  ancient  manuscripts,  and  some  acknowledged 
original  poems,  ainl  reoeived  from  the  booksellers  several  important  hterary 
engagements.  He  was  filled  with  the  highest  hopes,  and  his  letters  to  hb 
mother  ainl  sister,  which  were  always  accompanied  with  presents,  expressed 
die  most  joyous  anticipations.  But  suddenly,  for  some  causes  that  are  not 
known,  all  his  dreams  of  honor  and  wealth  to  be  obtained  from  his  literary 
labors  vanished.  His  poverty  soon  became  distressing — he  suflSBred  fiom 
actual  warn  of  food ;  and — ^having  no  religious  principles  to  sustain  him — he 
took  poison,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  me  25th  of  August,  1770. 

The  chief  of  the  poems  of  Chatterton,  published  under  die  name  of  Rowley, 
are  die  «« Tragedy  of  Ella,"  die  «  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,"  «Ode  to 
Ella,"  die  "Battle  of  Hastings,"  "The  Tournament,"  one  Or  two  olMalogues," 
and  a «« Description  of  Oanynge's  Feast"  i    **  In  e^timatir^g  the  promisee  of 
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Ills  fMifaii»'*  mjn  Onnpball,  «I  woold  mUkm  Imi  to  dM  nmoit  < 
of  his  «dmiren,teQ  todM  mUI  qpftnioa  of  Ihote,  wlio  am  sftaid  of  being 
bUndad  to  &e  defaeu  of  the  poemt  attrihoted  to  Bowlejr,  I7  tiie  Tail  of  obeo- 
lete  phraseology  whidh  is  tiuowa  orer  diem.  If  we  look  to  the  ballad  of  Sir 
Oiarles  Bawdin^and  tmnslata  it  into  modem  English,  we  shall  find  its  strength 
and  interest  to  have  no  dependence  on  obsolete  words.  In  die  striking  pas- 
sage of  the  maitjrr  Bawdin  standing  erect  in  his  car  to  reboke  Edwaid,  who 
beheld  him  fiom  die  window,  when 

*The  ^jnant^s  soul  rushed  to  his  &oe,* 
aad  when  ha  azdaimedf 

*  Behold  the  nan  I  he  speaks  die  tcudH 
He's  greater  thaa  a  Uogi* 
fai  dtese,  and  in  all  striking  pt^ts  of  die  ballad,  no  eflbot  is  owing  ta  mock 
andqoity,  but  to  the  simple  ana  high  conception  of  a  great  and  Just 


( Summed  the  actions  of  the  day, 
Each  night  before  he  slept' 

Whattaraotalportraitorefrom  thehandof  ab(qrl  The  inequality  of  Chal- 
tei«ai's  Tanous  productions  may  be  oonapaxed  to  the  diqwoftocftioiis  of  dia 
—gi  own  giant  Hisworkshadnotfaingcf  diedsAaiteaeatnessof  thatpreoo- 
tkfm  talsm  whM)h  slops  in  early  maturity.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  that 
of  a  being  taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  materials  foi  the  exercise  of  great  and 
asidaraleped  powers.  Even  in  his  &Yorite  maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to 
hyperbo&ei  that  a  man  by  abstinence  and  perseverance  might  acoomplish 
whataver  he  pleased,  may  be  traced  the  indications  of  a  genius  which  natUM 
had  meaat  to  achieve  works  of  immortality.  Tasso  akme  oan  be  compaiad 
to  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy.    No  English  poet  ever  equalled  him  at  tfaa 

DBATH  OF   SIR  CHARLES  9AWDIN. 

Hie  feathered  songster  chantioleer 
Had  wound  his  bugle^iom, 
.  And  told  the  early  villager 
TheoDoungof  the  mom: 

King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray, 
And  heard  the  raven's  croaking  throaty 

Proclaim  die  fitted  day. 

•*Thon'rt  dght,''  quodi  he,  **  ibr  by  die  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high  1 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellows  twain, 

To<day  shall  surely  die." 

»«^a  flroM  tUa  tailnet  nod*  or  oanMos  bl»  abOltlw  t  or  ba  Bight  iKva  i^^ 
«f  «P9«n«aa  in  thtcbancter  of  aa  Applanded  oi^liml  wataor,  totte  pclntt  w^^ 
d  bis  teT«Btion  and  dntarltf.''~irar<M. 

I  yor  yapara  on  tba  SiinieiiUi<f  at  tbe  Bowldaa  poeaa,  i'<a<l  Cauipbalf>  *apaaiaai^*  ^  IS»» 
wmtWaa^m^  "■iliryafaBijIiliyaaapy^^akM.iiaiBaaiwI.t  ««Aaaiaay— tha  aiiiwutaa- 
glfct  TMiaii  caiftia,  wan  CiMmeai  aai  Mi  •aaaw  —iWMl>ia»— is  Ouailii  flawsftta 
flialwwir<iaiiai  RoiiHf*a  iaaa%"  by  Oatm  <Uaiorj^  IMX 


Thm  wVh  mjag  9(t  tmppff  9ie 

Hit  knigfats  did  on  liim  wait* 
•Go  teU  the  traitor,  that  tcvdaf 

He  learee  this  moctal  ttate.** 

Sir  Canterlone  then  bended  low, 

With  heart  brimful  of  wo ; 
He  journeyed  to  the  castle-gate, 

And  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 

But  when  he  came,  his  children  twidn, 

And  eke  his  loving  wife, 
1^^  briny  tears  did  wet  the  ffeor, 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  life. 

<<  Oh  good  Sir  Charles  V  said  Canterlone, 

*<  Bad  tidings  I  do  bring." 
**  Speak  boldly,  man,"  said  braye  Sir  Charles; 

**  What  says  the  traitor  kingf 

*  I  griere  to  tell :  before  yon  sun 

Does  from  the  welkin  fly, 
He  hath  upon  his  honor  sworn, 

That  tboa  shah  surely  die." 

"We  all  must  die,"  said  brave  Sir  Charles; 

*  Of  that  I'm  not  afraid  j 
What  boots  to  live  a  little  space  ? 

Thank  Jesus,  Pm  prepared. 

B  u  tell  thy  king,  for  mine  he's  not, 

Vd  sooner  die  u>day, 
T  \an  live  his  slave,  as  many  are. 

Though  I  should  live  for  aye. 

We  all  must  die,"  said  brave  Sir  Charles ; 

«  What  boots  it  how  or  when) 
Death  is  the  sure,  the  certain  £ite, 

Of  all  we  mortal  men. 

Say  why,  my  fHend,  thy  honest  soul 

kons  over  at  thine  eye ; 
Is  it  for  my  most  welcome  doom 

That  thou  dost  child-like  cry?" 

Saith  godly  Canynge,  <^I  do  weep, 

That  thou  so  soon  must  die, 
And  leave  tliy  sons  and  hapless  wife ; 

'lis  this  that  wets  mine  eye." 

**  Then  dry  the  tears  that  out  thine  eye 

From  godly  fountains  spring ; 
Death  I  despise,  and  all  the  power 

Of  Edward,  traitor  king. 

When  through  the  tsrrant's  welcome  means 

I  shall  resign  my  life. 
Hie  God  I  serve  will  soon  provide 

For  both  my  sons  and  wile. 


la  London  atf  waft  I  boEib 

Of  parents  of  great  note ; 
My  fiither  did  a  noble  aims 

Emblaacm  on  Jm  ooM: 

I  make  no  doobt  bot  be  19  goiae 

Where  soon  I  hope  to  go^ 
Where  we  ibr  ever  shall  be  blest, 

From  out  the  reaoh  of  woa. 

He  tam^  me  jnstiw  9ad  th«  lam 

With  pity  to  nnite ; 
And  eke  he  iMight  me  how  to  know 

The  wrong  caose  ijcom  the  right: 

He  tanght  me  with  a  prudent  hand 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor, 
Nor  let  mf  servants  driye  away 

The  hungry  firom  my  door: 

And  none  can  say  but  all  my  liie 

I  haye  his  wordis  kept; 
And  summed  the  actions  of  die  day 

Each  night  befive  I  slept. 

What  though  I  oo  a  sled  be  dmwn, 

And  mangled  by  a  hind, 
I  do  defy  the  traitor's  power, 

He  cannot  harm  my  mind: 

What  though,  nphoisted  on  a  pde, 

My  limbs  shall  rot  in  air. 
And  no  rich  monument  of  biaas 

Charles  Bawdin's  n«me  diaU  bear; 

Tet  in  the  holy  book  above. 

Which  time  can't  eat  4way, 
There,  with  the  servants  of  tho  Lord, 

My  name  shall  live  fi>r  aye. 

Then,  weksome  deathl  fbt  hfy  etenM 

I  leave  this  mortal  lile: 
Farewell,  vain  world,  and  all  that^s  dieai^ 

My  sons  and  loving  wi&l 

Now  death  as  welcome  to  me  000100 

As  e'er  the  month  of  May; 
Nor  would  I  even  wish  to  Uve, 

With  my  dear  wife  to  stay." 

Saidi  Canynge,  ^  Tis  a  goodly  thing 

To  be  prepared  to  die ; 
And  fiorathis  world  of  pain  and  grief 

To  God  in  heaven  to  ^." 

And  now  the  bell  began  to  toil, 

Aikl  ofaurkms  to  sound; 
Sir  Charles  he  heard  the  hones*  SpH 

A-prancing  on  the  ground. 
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Hit  loTing  wife  came  in, 
WeepiDff  mrfpjgnaii  tears  of  wo 
With  krad  and  < 


*Sweet  Fkmooe!  now  I  pfaylbibear, 

In  quiet  let  me  die : 
Pny  God  that  &w&rj  Christian  sovl 

May  look  on  death  as  L 

Sweet  Floteacel  why  these  brinjr  tearsf 

Thej  wash  my  sool  away, 
And  almost  make  me  wishlbr  life, 

Wish  thee,  sweet  dame,  «>  stay. 

Tis  but  a  journey  I  timh  go 

Unto  the  land  of  bhBs; 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  hnsband^s  love, 

Reoeiye  this  holy  kiss." 

Then  Ftorence,  fehering  in  her  say. 
Trembling  these  wordis  spoke: 

«  Ah,  cmel  Edward!  bloody  kingi 
My  heart  is  wellnigh  broke. 

Ah,  sweat  Sir  Charles!  why  wih  thou  go 

Withoat  thy  loving  wife? 
The  cruel  axe  that  cots  thy  neok, 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life." 

And  now  the  offloers  came  in 

To  bring  Sir  Charles  away, 
Who  tnmed  to  his  loving  wife. 

And  thus  to  her  did  say: 

'^  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death ; 

Trust  thou  in  God  above. 
And  teaoh  thy  sons  to  fear  the  Lord, 

And  in  thedr  hearts  him  love. 

Teach  them  to  run  die  noble  race 

That  I  their  fether  run, 
Florence !  should  death  thee  take— «dien  f 

Ye  officers,  lead  on." 

Then  Floreooe  raved  as  any  mad, 

And  did  her  tresses  tear ; 
«0h  stay,  my  husband,  lord,  and  lifeP— 

Sir  Charles  then  dit^p'd  a  tear. 

Till  tired  out  with  raving  loud. 

She  fell  upon  the  floor; 
Sir  Charles  exerted  all  his  might, 

And  march'd  from  out  the  door. 

Upon  a  sled  he  mounted  &en. 
With  looks  fhll  brave  and  sweet; 

Looks  ftmt  eoshone  no  more  concern 
Than  any  in  the  street 
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Before  him  went  tiM  oomeit<neD» 

In  scarlet  robes  and  gcdd. 
And  tassels  spangling  in  the  sun, 

Moch  glorioos  to  behold. 

Then  Am^nMwtat^  aiebeis  oanie ; 

Each  one  the  bow  did  bend. 
From  resoae  of  King  H^mfB  ihends 

Sir  Charles  for  to  de&nd. 

Bdd  M  a  Hon  came  Sir  Chartof, 

Drawn  on  a  olotfa'Jaid  sled, 
"By  two  bladk  steeds  in  trappings  white, 

With  pfamies  upon  their  head. 

Behind  him  flTe«nd4went]r  more 

Of  archers  strong  and  stoat, 
With  bended  bow  each  one  in  hand, 

Marched  in  goodly  root 

And  after  them  a  mnkitiide 

Of  citizens  did  throng ; 
The  windows  were  all  full  of  heads. 

As  he  did  pass  along. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  hi^  oiosb, 

Sir  Charles  did  torn  and  say, 
**  O  Thou  that  say  est  man  firom  sin, 

Wash  my  sool  clean  this  day." 

At  the  great  minster  window  sat 

The  king  in  mickle  state^ 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  go  along 

To  his  most  welcome  fiite. 

Soon  as  the  sled  drew  nigh  enouc^ 

That  Edward  he  mij^t  hear, 
The  braye  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  up, 

And  thus  his  words  declare : 

**Thoa  seest  me,  Edward!  traitor  yilel 

Exposed  to  infamy ; 
But  be  assoxad,  disloyal  man, 

Tm  greater  now  than  thee. 

By  ibol  piooeedings,  mnzder,  faiood, 

Thou  wearest  now  a  orown; 
And  hast  appointed  me  to  die 

By  power  not  thine  own. 

ThoQ  thinkest  I  shall  die  today; 

I  haye  been  dead  till  now, 
And  soon  shall  liye  to  wear  a  ciown 

For  aye  upon  my  brow ; 

Whilst  tboo,  perhaps,  for  some  few  year* 

Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land, 
To  let  them  know  how  wide  the  role 

T  wizt  king  and  ^yiaot  hand. 


ifft  oiAttB&Mir^  (fkwnm  as 
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r  powar  vofiiMi  Hxm  tntilor  ttevel 
hall  flOl  on  ihy  own  head**-* 
From  out  af  iMuiDC  of  die  king 
Deputed  then  the  lied. 

Kinc  Edw«d*f  aMl  tnA'd  to  hli  Hea, 

He  tnm'd  his  beed  •vrmjr, 
And  te  hie  hratkar  GtovoeM* 

He  thai  did  qpeak  and  My : 


•To  him,  dM  mnoDii^dveaded  deMh 

No  gfaastty  tomnt  bring  j 
Behold  dMOttl  taespelEelheiiMfa; 

He'e  gieatMr  tuB  «  kfaf  f 

•SolethteidAer  Dcdie  Riohwrd nid 
**  And  may  eaoh  one  our  Ibes 

Bend  Anm  dieir  neekt  to  bloody  axe, 
And  feed  the  ottxkMi  crowt." 

And  now  the  hones  geotly  dmw 
Sir  Charles  up  the  high  hill ; 

Hie  axe  did  glister  in  the  son, 
His  preckms  blood  to  spilL 

Sir  Charles  did  up  die  teafBM  get, 

As  up  a  gilded  oar 
Of  Tictoiy,  by  Talocoas  ohSeih 

Gained  in  the  bloody  war. 

And  to  dM  peofle  he  did  Hy : 

**  Behold  yon  see  me  die, 
For  senring  loyally  my  king. 

My  king  most  rightfiilly. 

As  long  M  Sdwud  ndee  dds  iBttd, 

No  (jcdet  yoQ  will  know  j 
Your  SODS  and  husbands  shall  be  sfauni 

And  brooks  with  blood  shall  flow. 

Ton  leare  your  good  and  lawfhl  kfai^ 

When  in  advenity ; 
like  me,  unto  die  true  cause  stlok, 

And  Ibr  the  true  oause  die." 

Then  he,  widL  piiestS)  upon  his  kaees^ 
A  prayer  to  God  did  aoBke, 

Beaeoohing  him  unto  himself 
His  parting  soul  to  take. 

Then,  kneeling  down,  he  laid  Ms  hmik 
Meet  seemly  ea  the  block ) 

Whksh  from  his  body  fiur  attx 
The  able  headsman  stroke: 

ad  out  die  blood  be^sa  to  flowv 
And  round  the  snaflbld  twine; 


And  tMM,  enough  to  wash't  away. 
Did  flow  flnm  eaidi  man's  eyno* 
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The  bloodj  8xe  lus  body  fidr 

Into  four  partis  cut; 
And  every  part,  and  eke  hia  head, 

Ui>on  a  pole  was  put 
One  pan  did  rot  on  Kinwnlph-hSU, 

One  on  the  minsteMower, 
And  one  fiom  off  the  oattle-gate 

The  crowen  did  devour. 
The  odier  on  Saint  Paul's  ffood  gate, 

A  dreary  spectacle ; 
His  head  ¥ra8  placed  on  the  hi|^  crossi 

In  high  street  most  noble. 
Thus  -was  the  end  of  Bawdin's  &te : 

God  prosper  long  our  king, 
And  grant  he  may,  with  Bawdin's  loui 

In  heaven  God's  mercy  sing  1 

KE8IGNATI0N. 

O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky, 

Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys ; 
To  Thee,  my  only  lock,  I  fly. 

Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

The  mjrstio  mazes  of  thy  will, 

The  shadows  of  celestial  light. 
Are  past  the  power  of  human  skill-** 

But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  right 

O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour, 

When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear. 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power, 

Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justioe  ftar. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee 

Encroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway, 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain  f 

Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess? 
Shake  off  the  melaiiehoiy  chain, 

For  God  created  all  to  bless^ 

But  ah  I  my  breast  is  human  still— 

The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear, 
My  laxq^nd  vitals'  feeble  rill. 

The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 

I'll  thank  th'  inflicter  of  the  blow; 
Forbid  the  si^  compose  my  mind, 

Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 

Which  on  my  sinking  spirits  steals, 
Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 

Whkh  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveaii. 
2  0  49 
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MARK  AKENSroE.     1721—1770. 

Fbw  English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  oentory  are  to  be  miked  beiore  the 
anthor  of  **  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."  He  was  bom  on  the  9th  of 
NoTember,  1721,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  educated  at  the  UniTenity 
of  Edinburgh.  His  parents  designed  him  fbr  the  ministry,  but  as  his  educa- 
tion progressed,  other  views  governed  him,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine  as  his  future  profession.  After  remaining  three  years  at 
the  Scottish  capital,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  also  studied  three  jrears, 
and'  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1744.  Returning  home  the  same  year,  he 
published  his  poem,  **  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."  On  ofiering  the  copy 
to  Dodsley,  he  demanded  £120  lor  the  manuscript,  but  the  wary  publisher 
hesitated  at  paying  such  a  price  for  the  work  of  an  imknown  youth  of  twenty, 
three.  He  therefore  showed  the  work  to  Pope,  when  the  latter,  having 
glanced  over  a  few  pages,  said,  **  Don't  be  niggardly  about  the  terms,  fbr  this 
is  no  every-day  writer." 

No  sooner  was  it  published  than  it  excited  great  attention,  and  received 
general  applause.  Ikit  he  could  not  reap  from  it  « the  means  whereby  to 
live,"  and  he  betook  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profbssion.  He  first  settled 
in  Northampton ;  but  finding  little  encouragement  there,  he  removed  to  Hamp- 
stead,  and  dienoe  finally  to  London.  Here  he  experienced  the  difilculty  of 
getting  into  notice  in  a  large  city,  and  though  he  acquired  several  professional 
honors,  he  never  obtained  any  large  share  of  practice.  He  was  busy  in  pre* 
senting  himself  to  public  notice,  by  publishing  medical  essays  and  observa- 
tions, and  delivering  lectures,  when  his  career  was  terminated  by  a  putrid 
fever,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1770. 

The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  is  written  in  blank  Terse,  with  great 
beauty  of  yersiflcationy  elegance  of  language,  and  splendor  of  imagery.  Its 
object  is  to  trace  the  various  pleasures  which  we  receive  from  nature  and  art 
to  their  respective  prinoiples  in  the  human  imagination,  and  to  show  the  con- 
nectioo  of  those  principles  with  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  the  final  pur- 
poses of  his  creation.1  This  task  Akenside  has  executed  in  a  most  admirable 
manner.  If  his  philosophy  be  not  always  ccnrect,  his  general  ideas  of  moial 
truth  are  lofty  and  prepossessing.  He  is  peculiarly  eloquent  in  those  passages 
in  which  he  describes  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions  d  taste ;  he  is  equally 
skilfol  in  delineating  the  processes  of  memoiy  and  association;  and  he  gives 
an  animating  view  of  Gcoiius  ooUeeting  her  stores  ibr  works  of  excellencei 
Of  this  poem  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  «It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to  a  veiy 
particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius  and  tmnommon 
amplitude  of  acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with  images,  and  modi 
exercised  in  combining  and  comparing  them.  The  sulject  is  well  chosen,  as 
it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please,  and  thus  comprises  every 
species  of  poetical  delight"  He  complains,  however,  with  equal  justice,  of 
the  poet's  amplitude  of  language,  in  which  his  meaning  is  frequently  ob- 
■oured,  and  sometimes  wholly  buried. 

In  maturer  life  Akenside  intended  to  revise  and  alter  the  whole  poem,  boC 
he  died  before  he  had  completed  his  design.  The  portion  that  he  did  «im- 
prove"  is  contracted  in  some  parts  and  expanded  in  others;  but  if  it  be  man 
philosophically  cocreot,  it  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  beauty  and  poetic  fire ;  aad 
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tb^e  original  inspiration,  under  which  he  had  written  the  work,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  haye  been  ready  at  his  call.^ 

INmODUCnON.— THE    SUBJECT  PROPOSED. 

With  what  attractive  charms  this  goodly  frame 
Of  nature  touches  the  consenting  hearts 
Of  mortal  men ;  and  what  the  pleasing  stores 
Which  beauteous  imitation  thence  derives 
To  deck  the  poet^s  or  the  painter's  toil ; 
My  verse  unfolds.    Attend,  ye  gentle  powers 
Of  musical  delight!  and  while  I  sing 
Your  giAs,  your  honors,  dance  around  my  strain. 
Thou  smiling  queen  of  every  tuneful  breast, 
Indulgent  Fancy!  from  the  fruitful  banks 
Of  Avon,  wlienoe  thy  rosy  ^fingers  coll 
Fresh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present :  and  with  thee 
Let  Fietion  oome,  upon  her  vagrant  wings, 
Wafting  ten  thousand  colors  through  the  air, 
Which,  by  the  glanoes  of  her  magic  eye. 
She  blends  and  shiAs  at  will,  through  countless  forms, 
Her  wild  creation.    Goddess  of  the  lyre, 
Which  rules  the  accents  of  the  moving  sphere, 
Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony !  descend. 
And  join  this  festive  train  ?  for  with  thee  comes 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports, 
Majestic  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come 
Her  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  fkr. 
Be  present,  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 
The  wandering  footsteps  of  the  youthHil  bard. 
New  to  your  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  his  ear 
With  finer  sounds :  who  heighten  to  his  eye 
The  bloom  of  nature;  and  befbre  him  turn 
The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things. 

Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
The  critic-verse  employed ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
A  poet^s  name :  for  fruitless  is  th'  attempt, 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil, 
Obscure,  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.    Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius;  nature's  hand 
Must  string  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eaglo-wings, 
Impatient  of  the  painful  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  summit ;  there  to  breathe  at  large 
Ethereal  air ;  with  bards  and  sages  old, 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.    These  flattering  scenes. 
To  this  neglected  labor  court  my  song: 
Yet  not  unconscious  what  a  doubtful  task 
To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  mind, 
And  to  most  subtle  and  mysterious  things 
Give  color,  strength,  and  motion.    But  the  love 
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Of  DMbire  and  the  mntet  bids  eoqplore, 
Through  secret  paths  erewhile  untrod  by  man. 
The  fidr  poetic  region,  to  detect 
Untasted  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  draughts, 
And  shade  my  temples  with  unfading  flowers 
Culled  fipom  die  laureate  valets  profound  recess, 
Where  never  poet  gain'd  a  wreath  before. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  scene  nnveil'd.    For  since  the  claims 
Of  social  life  to  diflS^rent  labors  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man;  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  die  common  toil 
To  some  she  taught  the  &bric  of  the  sphere^ 
The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars, 
The  golden  zones  of  heaven ;  to  some  she  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things^ 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  fate's  unbroken  chain. 
And  wiirs  quick  impulse :  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o^er  vales  and  mountains^  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flowers;  or  what  the  beams  of  mom 
Draw  forth,  distilling  from  the  defied  rind 
In  balmy  tears.    But  some  to  higher  hopes 
Were  destined ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  tempered  with  a  purer  flame. 
To  these  the  Sire  Omnipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himsel£    On  every  part 
They  trace  the  bright  impressions  of  his  hand : 
In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow's  purple  stores. 
The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 
Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  portray'd 
That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.    They  also  feel  her  charms^ 
EInamour'd ;  they  partake  th'  eternal  joy, 

man's  immortal  aspirations. 

Say,  why  waa  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordain*d 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame ; 
But  that  th'  Omnipotent  might  send  him  ibrtfa 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast, 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  course  unfiiltering,  while  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 
Th'  applauding  smile  of  heaven?    Else  wherefi>re  boms 
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That  breathes  fVoni  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 
And  mocks  possession  ?  wherefore  darts  the  mind, 
With  such  resistless  ardor,  to  embrace 
Mi^estic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free ; 
Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might  ,- 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 
Proud  to  be  daring  1    Who  but  rather  irinw 
To  heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconatmlned  vieWj 
Than  to  the  glinmiering  of  a  waxett  Jlarno  ? 
Who  that,  firom  Alpine  heights,  his  laboring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wild  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  \va\e 

Through  mountains,  plains,  throu'^li  Gmplrea  black  with  sbade^ 
And  continents  of  sand ;  will  tax  Li.  his  gazB 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?    The  high-bom  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  hearen-aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tired  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 
Rides  on  the  volley  d  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 
Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds,  and  the  northern  blast. 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.     l*hen  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  sun, 
Beholds  bLn  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  &ted  rounds  of  time.    Thence  far  effused, 
She  darts  her  swifhiess  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars. 
Whose  blended  h'ght,  as  with  a  milky  zone. 
Invests  the  orient    Now  amazed  she  views 
Th*  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold, 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode ; 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  un£uling  light 
Has  traveird  the  profoimd  six  thousand  years, 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 
E'en  on  the  barriers  of  the  world  untired 
She  meditates  th'  etemal  depth  below ; 
TllU  half  recoiUng,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges ;  soon  o'erwhelm'd  and  swallow'd  up 
In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  fated  goal.    For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown, 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure's  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  flnd  enjoyment:  but  fkom  thetfi 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 
Through  all  th'  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear. 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 
49* 
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CA1T8B  OF  am  TuuMomM  nt  HAvrr. 

Theo  tell  me,  finr  ye  know, 
Does  beaotjr  ever  deign  to  dwell  where  health 
And  •othre  me  are  strax^^ers  f    Is  her  charm 
Confi^M'd  in  aught,  whose  most  peculiar  ends 
Are  lame  and  fruitless  1    Or  did  nature  mean 
This  pleasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie; 
To  hide  the  shame  of  disoord  and  diflease^ 
And  catch  with  fair  hypocrisy  the  heart 
Of  idle  fiuthf    O  no:  with  better  cares 
Th*  indulgent  mother,  ooosoious  bow  infirm 
Her  ofbpring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill, 
Bj  this  illustrious  image,  in  each  kind 
Still  most  illustrious  where  the  object  holds 
Its  native  powers  most  perfect,  she  by  this 
Illumes  the  headstrong  impulse  of  desire, 
And  sanctifies  his  duAoe.    The  genetous  glebe, 
Whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  the  clear  tract 
Of  streams  delicious  to  the  thirsty  soul, 
The  bloom  of  nectar'd  fruitage  ripe  to  sense, 
And  every  charm  of  animated  things, 
Are  only  pledges  of  a  state  sincere, 
Th'  integrity  and  order  of  their  frame. 
When  all  is  well  within,  and  every  end 
Accomplished.    Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  heaven. 
The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good 
In  this  dark  world :  for  truth  and  good  are  one, 
And  beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her, 
With  like  participation.    Wherefore,  then, 
O  sons  of  earth !  would  ye  dissolve  the  tie? 
O  wherefore,  with  a  rash,  impetuous  aim. 
Seek  ye  those  flowery  joys  with  which  the  hand 
Of  lavish  fitncy  paints  each  flattering  scene 
Where  beauty  seems  to  dwell,  nor  once  inquire 
Where  is  the  sanction  of  eternal  truth. 
Or  where  the  seal  of  undeeeiiful  good. 
To  save  your  search  from  folly !    Wanting  diese, 
Lo  1  beauty  withers  in  your  void  embrace. 
And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiot's  toy 
I>id  fimcy  mock  your  vows. 
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Thus  doth  beauty  dwell 
There  most  conspicuous,  e  en  in  outward  shape, 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mind: 
By  steps  conducting  our  enraptured  search 

1  Onr  poet  !•  ooeediiigly  taiMtettmia  to  gtTtncb  ■•  an  Uhutrmttoa  of  tlite  flae  •nbjoet,  tto  )*MM1 
ftot  of  the  MaMatnatkni  of  /aUin  Cmamx  by  Brntm  and  tbe  reii  of  the  cooaplraton.  la  «  ■«•! 
polntof^ltw,  twusBatroatontmifdar,  ttttnlyunJiMtliatite:  anitn  k  poUtteal  yafei*  of  irlMii  * 
I  Irifbljr  taospcdtaot.  For  howovor  unaenipaloiM  Ctaur  wm  tai  Wa  wamam  to  i 
I  oWtnod,  ft w  men  teTO  naed  a  wtth  moro  wladom  or  ctomeary.    ta  i 
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a  a«M<  te  the  vrafcanoe  or  Antoay. 
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To  that  eteriMl  aiigi»,  whoM  powetf 

Through  all  th*  unbounded  symmetry  of  thingi, 

Like  rays  efiulging  from  the  parent  sun. 

This  endless  mixture  of  her  charms  diffiised. 

Mind,  mind  akxte,  (bear  witness^  earth  and  heaven!) 

The  living  fimntains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime:  here,  hand  in  hand, 

Sit  paramount  the  graces;  here  enthroned, 

Celestial  Venus,  vntti  divinest  avs, 

Invites  the  9oai  to  iiever4ading  joy. 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  qpheres^ 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  inomense; 

And  speak,  O  man  t  does  this  capadous  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

The  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent  fkcm  the  strdce  of  Csesar's  &te, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  caird  alorid 

On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  fiither  of  his  country  hail? 

For  lot  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 

And  Rome  again  is  free  1 


TA8TB* 

What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  aiid  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulsef  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deformed,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  species!    This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold, 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 
But  God  alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  souL 
He,  mighty  Parent!  wise  and  just  in  all. 
Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  heaven, 
Reveals  the  charms  of  nature.    Ask  the  swain 
Who  journeys  homeward  from  a  summer  day's 
Long  labor,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming  as  through  amber  clouds. 
O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  fhll  soon,  I  ween, 
His  rode  expressloo  and  untator'd  airs, 
BejTond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart, 
How  lovely!  how  commanding!    But  tiioogh  Heaven 
In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain, 
Without  fidr  culture's  kind  parental  aid. 
Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showers, 
And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 
The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head, 
Or  yield  the  harvest  promised  in  its  spring. 


Nor  ]ret  will  trrtif  mil  VfiA  eqqal  matm 

Repttjr  the  tiUer't  tabor:  or  attend 

His  will,  obteqaioits,  whether  to  pnodaoe 

The  olive  or  the  tanreL    Difierent  minds 

Incline  to  djffiNent  ofcyeot*:  one  pnrtuet 

The  vast  alone,  the  wonderfid,  the  wild; 

Another  sighs  in  haimoiqr  and  grace, 

And  gentlest  beantj.    Hence,  when  lightning  fins 

The  arch  of  hearen,  and  drandeiri  rook  the  graond. 

When  fiirioos  whirlwinds  tend  the  howling  aii^ 

And  ocean,  groaning  ftom  his  lowest  bed, 

Heares  his  tempesluons  billows  to  the  skjr; 

Amid  the  mighty  nproar,  while  below 

The  nations  Uemble,  Shakspeare  kxdcs  abroad 

From  some  high  dif^  snperior,  and  e^jojrs 

The  elemental  war.    But  Waller  longs, 

All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowery  stream. 

To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 

Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  hstaning  deer 

The  tale  of  slighted  tows  and  love's  disdain 

Resound  soft-warbling  all  the  livelong  day: 

Consenting  zephyr  sighs ;  the  weeping  riU 

Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodioiis ;  mute  the  graves; 

And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 


CONCLUSION. 

O !  blest  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 
Of  luxury,  the  siren  1  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  honor,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which,  froBo.  the  store 
Of  nature,  fidr  imagination  culls 
To  charm  th'  enliven'd  soul  1    What  tiiougfa  not  all 
Of  mortal  ofEspring  can  attain  the  heists 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state, 
Endows,  at  large,  vrfaataver  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.    His  the  city's  pomp, 
The  rural  honors  his.    Whatever  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim. 
His  tuneful  breast  ei^joys.     For  him,  the  Spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds :  fbr  him,  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  nnges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  Uke  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wii^; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  hiuL    Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  okMid  imhftaa 


The  setting  iim^s  e£fblgenoe,  not  a  strain 

From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Asoends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure  unreproved.    Nor  thence  partakes 

Fresh  pleasure  only :  for  th*  attentive  mind, 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 

Becomes  herself  harmonious :  wont  so  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  lore, 

This  fidr  inspired  delight :  her  tempered  powers 

Refine  at  lengdi,  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaxe 

On  nature's  Ibrm,  wlMsre,  negligent  of  all 

These  leaser  graces,  she  assmnes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majesty  that  weighed 

The  world's  foundations;  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye ;  then  mightier  fiur 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.    Would  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers? 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fearf 

Lo!  she  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rollinig  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course, 

The  elements  and  Feasons :  all  declare 

For  what  th'  eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 

The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  ourselves 

His  energy  divine :  he  tells  the  heart. 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  k>ve 

What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  him, 

Beneficent  and  active.    Thus  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  Grod  himself 

Hold  converse;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 

With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan; 

And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls. 


THOMAS  GRAY.    1716—1771. 


Tub  most  eminent  poet  and  distinguished  scholar  was  bora  in  London  m 
1710.  After  receiving  the  first  portion  of  his  classical  edncation  at  Eton,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  five  years;  after 
which  he  travelled,  as  companion  with  Horace  Walpole,  through  FraiKM  and 
part  of  Italy.  At  Reggio,  however,  these  ill-assorted  friends  parted  in  nmtnal 
dislike,  and  Gray  proceeded  alone  to  Venice,  and  there  remained  only  till  ho 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  returning  to  England.  As  to  the  oanse  of 
the  separation,  Walpole  was  afterwards  content  to  bear  the  blame.  «  Gray,"  said 
he,  «  was  too  serious  a  companion  for  me :  he  was  for  antiquities,  &c.,  while 
X  was  for  perpetual  baOs  and  plays ;  the  fiuilt  was  mine." 
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Two  moBttit  ftfter  hb  fetom  to  Engtand,  his  fkther  died  in  embarrftssed 
finrnrntfumf,  and  Grey  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
atndies,  with  an  ardor  and  industry  seldom  equalled,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  1742  be  prodoced  his  « Ode  to  Spring,"  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  be  wrote  the  **  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  G)liege,"  and  the 
•^Hymn  lo  Adrersity;"  but  he  did  not  publish  them  till  some  years  aAer. 
They  warn  oiroalated  among  his  friends,  who  were,  of  course,  delighted  with 
them,  and  they  reoeired  from  their  gifted  author  touches  and  re-touches,  till 
they  were  brought  to  the  perfection  in  which  we  now  hare  them.  S(f  slow 
was  be  in  poetical  composition,  that  his  next  ode,  «  On  the  Death  of  a  fkvorite 
Cat,"  was  not  writtea  till  1747.  In  1750  appeared  his  most  oetebrated  poem, 
the  «£legy  written  in  a  Commy  Quacfasrard."  Few  poems  were  ever  so 
pc^mlar.  It  soon  ran  through  oieTen  editkxis,  and  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  those  few,  &vorite  pieces  that  every  one  has  by  heart 

In  1757  the  office  of  poefr4ani)eats,  made  vacant  by  &e  death  of  Cibber, 
was  ofieved  to  Gray,  but  declined.  The  same  year  he  published  his  two  odes 
on  «Tha  Progress  of  Poesy,"  and  <«The  Bard."  Though  they  riiowed  to  a 
still  bicker  degree  the  power  and  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  were  felt  to  be 
roagnificeot  productions,  they  were  not  so  popular,  because  &ey  were  less 
imderstood.'  In  1768,  the  I^fessorship  of  History  at  Cambridge  becoming 
vacant,  it  was  conferred  upon  our  poet,  than  whom  ^  person  of  greater  and 
moie  extensive  scholarship  could  not  be  found  at  that  time  in  England.  But 
kis  habitual  indolence  in  writing  unfitted  him  for  the  office ;  ibr  thon^  he 
retained  it  till  his  death,  he  delivered  no  lectures.  In  the  spring  of  1770  illness 
overtook  him,  as  he  was  projecting  a  tour  in  Wales ;  but  recovering,  he  was 
able  to  eflect  the  tour  in  the  autumn.  But  the  next  year,  1771,  on  die  24di  of 
July,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomaeh,  from  virhich,  as  an 
hereditary  complaint,  he  had  long  suffered ;  and  died  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  fifty-fiiUi  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  Gray  is  one  singularly  devoid  of  interest  and  variety,  even  Ibr 
an  author.  It  is  the  life  of  a  student  giving  himself  up  to  learning,  account- 
Sng  it  as  an  end  itself,  and  **  its  own  exceeding  great  reward."  He  devoted 
his  time  almost  exclusively  to  reading:  writing  was  with  him  an  exception,  and 
that,  too^  a  rare  one.  His  life  v^as  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  « he  was  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe. 
He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profbund  parts  of  science, 
and  that  not  superfiisially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of  hisioiy, 
both  natural  and  civil;  had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy;  and  was  a  greet  antiquary.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  poli- 
tics, made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of  study;  voyages  and  travels  of  all 
sorts  were  his  fevorite  anmsement:  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints, 
architecture,  and  gardening."  > 

As  a  poet,  though  we  cannot  assent  to  the  enthusiastic  encomium  of  his 
ardent  admirer  and  biographer,  Mr.  Matthias,  >  that  he  is  "aeoood  lo  noDS," 
»  ■■      ■  . 

lS*UnMarpt«as«dtottnmttqiiotatioa  from  Pindar,  ^«««vra  tfVMr«nv,  ••▼ocaltotbe  Intdtt* 


•  nsn  a  ■mfedi  or  tato  Ulb  Inrtbe  Barr.  wmam  Tmdi>I6.  **J  un  aomr,**  nyt  the  csceBeat  Bb 
Updtlit  la  wtmag  t»  «  firleod,  '*jon  did  not  lee  Ifr.  Qny  on  hia  return:  yoa  would  kMo  ke« 
insafc  jlwiiid  wtth  hl«.  letUny  Mide  hie  merit  ae  a  poet,  which,  however,  tn  my  optolM^  HaiwW 
than  an7  of  hie  oontemporariee  can  hoast,  in  thie  or  anjr  ottier  nation,  I  found  him  pqametd  of  tta 
BM^C  exaettule^  the  ioaadeet  Jndgment,  and  moat  extentlve  leamlng.'' 

•  Worfca.  hy  T  J.  Mitthlae,  t  Tola,  qoaito  i  »he  beet  edttlon. 
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yet,  after  naming  MUtoD,  and  Shakspeara^  and  Spenser,  and  Cbaaeur,  if  we 
were  compelled  to  assign  the  fifUi  place  to  some  cme,  we  know  not  to  whom 
It  would  be,  if  not  to  Thomas  Gray.  There  are  in  the  poems  diat  he  has  left 
ns,  few  though  they  be,  such  a  perfect  finish  of  hmginge,  snoh  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, such  richness  and  harmony  of  numbers,  and  such  beauty  and  sub- 
limity of  thought  and  imagination,  as  to  place  him  decidedly  at  the  head  of 
all  English  lyric  poets.  True,  Collins  comes  next,  and  somedmes  approaches 
him  almost  within  a  hair's-breadth :  but  after  all  there  is  distance  between 
them,  and  that  distance  is  generally  clearly  perceptible.  Of  the  '^Bard''  and 
«  The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  Mr.  Matthias  justly  observes,  «  There  is  not  another 
ode  in  the  English  language  which  is  constructed  like  diese  two  compositions; 
with  such  power,  such  miu'esty,  and  such  sweemess,  with  such  proportioned 
pauses  and  just  cadences,  with  such  regulated  measures  of  the  yerse,  with 
such  master  principles  of  lyrical  art  displayed  and  exemplified,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  such  a  concealment  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  lost  in  die  soft- 
ness and  uninterrupted  fiowing  of  the  lines  in  each  stanza,  with  such  a  musical 
magic,  that  every  verse  in  it  in  suooessiQn  dwells  on  the  ear,  and  harmonizes 
with  that  which  has  gone  before." 

As  a  man,  he  had  great  benevolence  of  ieelmg,  the  striolest  pz^Mnples  of 
virme,  and  the  most  tmbending  integrity.*  As  an  instance  of  the  strictness  of 
his  principles,  he  once  made  it  his  particular  request  to  a  friend  who  was 
going  to  the  continent,  that  he  would  not  pay  a  visit  to  Voltaire;  and  when 
his  firiend  replied,  «  What  can  a  visit  from  a  person  like  me  to  him  signify  1** 
he  rejoined,  with  peculiar  eamesmess,  **  Sir,  every  inbuti  to  ntdi  a  man  signi- 
fies." If  such  sentiments  were  more  generally  felt  and  acted  on,  men  of 
elevated  positions  would  not  so  often  presume  upon  their  tEilents,  or  eloquence, 
or  learning^  as  being  a  sufficient  covering  for  their  moflll  deficiencies. 


THX   PROGRESS  OF   P0E8T. 

L      1. 

Awake,  .^lolian  lyre,  awake,' 
And  gpve  to  rapture  ail  thy  trembling  strings. 
From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs  ' 

A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take : 
The  laughing  flowers,  that  round  them  blow. 
Brink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 

l**BliCwiittlMw«M«iidow«l«IUi  oneoamionttMvthslMttaoiisMwnaBaiAyiwnroinneM; 
■ad  to  penatrated  toirtUlj  Into  every  ■nl^ieet  wMA  matfttA  Wb  wtttnttan.  But  kto  petty  BMuuien 
were  dtaegrBaOdyeflbiitiMte  and  flwtldloiMi  Me  tal»tts  wasted  ooonic  and  tarilMW|Siid  bit  ten- 
perapdeplrtte  were  a  prey  to  <tobleneM,liidoleno%  and  trivial  detaaseswnte.  mekeartwaaporei 
and  kfe  conduoti  I  flrmly  bdleve,  stained  with  no  erlnie.  He  loved  virtue  fttr  tta  own  lake^  and  Mt 
a  Joatand  never  4aekened  Indignation  at  vice."— fib*  Effttion  Brvdge$,  *'Cenenra  Uterarta,"  vliL  117. 
Bead,  alao^  a  weO-aoetatned  and  most  lateceetinff  dialofne  between  Gray  and  Walpole  In  tto  Mune 
■nihot'e  "Tmaglnaflve  Blogiaphy.'*   Bead,  alMk  Brake'e  "literary Hoari,''  1  vol».~>meet  Uminat 


t  Awake  np,  my  glory ;  awake,  paattery  and  harp.    iVefci  IvlL  t. 

•  Tteaal]()ect  and  aimile^  as  nsoal  with  Pindar,  are  nnlted.  Tto  variona  aooreee  oC  pattrf,  wMia 
gitcelifc  and  Inttre  to  aU  it  touches,  are  here  described;  its  qniet  majcstlo  progress enilaldueervarf  . 
mdbtedt  (oUierwlae  dry  and  barren)  with  a  pomp  of  dkUon  and  loxarlant  harmony  of  mmaberej  and 
to  man  rapid  and  Irresistible  ooarasb  when  swoUan  and  hnrrled  away  by  the  maili*  af  MMritMW 
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Vow  «M  iloh  ■«r«nii  of  rniiaio  winds  akmg, 

Dmp,  nmiesdo,  "wnth,  «Ad  itroDg, 

Tbioai^  ▼erdant  Trnks,  and  Ceret'  golden  reign : 

Now  foUing  down  the  iteep  amain 

Headiooc  impetaont,  tee  it  poor: 

The  looke  and  n^^'*^i"g  giOYes  rebellow  lo  the  soar. 

L    2. 

Oh!  SoTereign  of  the  willing  toul,! 
Parent  of  tweet  and  soleum-bieathiug  airs, 
Kp^>n»i»ing  shell  1  the  sullen  Cores 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  &y  soft  controL 
On  Thrada's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  curbed  the  fUrx  of  his  car, 
And  dropped  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jore,  thy  magic  lolls  the  feathered  Idng 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing : 
Qiieiioh*d  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

L    3. 

Thee  the  Toioe,  the  dance,  obey,' 
Tempered  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
O'er  Idalia's  TelTet  green 
The  rosy-orowned  Loves  are  seen 
On  Cytherea^s  day ; 

With  antks  Sji^rt,  and  blue-eyed  Pleasure^ 
Frisking  light  m  firolio  measures ; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  droling  troops  they  meet : 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet 
Skiw  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  declare: 

Where'er  she  turns,  the  Grraces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way : 
0*er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 
The  bkK>m  of  young  Desire  and  purple  li^  of  Lore. 

n.    1. 

Han's  feeble  raoe,  what  ills  await^ 
Labor,  and  Penary,  the  raoks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train, 

And  Death,  sad  refhge  ftom  the  storms  of  Fate! 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove, 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  be  given  in  vain  the  heavenly  Musef 
Night,  and  all  her  sickly  dews, 

VMvw«rfeinMiTt»«taBttetvbal«Bkmilatortlwto«d.  TtethOMMaartbomm«<fk«aChi 
aitPjIfclisofflMfcr. 

t  HMMr  «r  feeraMiT  t»  pradOM  ID  tkt  gnoM  of  moOoa  to  tte  body. 

•lii  MiWiMis  tte  f«d  sBd  lw«lMVT  mi  or  Mv  tbe  MtaM  t^H  ttren  to  iMOktBd  irtkt  MM 
ti>fiStnMtlMtn»4»tto<i|v»ylUohttrlblpwiwa»t»4ia>1tfcoiloo»iitMmioga>a^^ 
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Her  speotret  wwa,  wood  birds  of  boding  017^ 

He  gives  to  range  the  dreaiy  sky ; 

Till  down  the  eastern  clifis  a&r> 

Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glittering  shafts  of  war. 

n.  2. 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road,  * 
Where  shaggy  forms  o*er  ioe-boilt  mountains  roam, 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom 

To  cheer  tiie  shivering  Native's  dull  abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 
Their  feather-cinctured  ohieft,  and  duslgr  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  shame, 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 

n.   3. 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep,* 
Isles,  that  crown  th'  .^ean  deep. 

Fields  that  cool  Ilissus  laves, 

Or  where  Mssander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  lab3rrinths  creep. 

How  do  jrour  tuneftil  echoes  languish 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish? 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breath'd  around ; 
Every  shade  and  hallow'd  icnmtain 

Murmur'd  deep  a  solenrn  sound : 
Till  the  sad  Nino,  in  Greece's  evil  hour. 

Left  their  Parnassus,  fi>r  the  Latian  plains. 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tytwat  Power 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost. 
They  sought,  oh  Albion  1  next  thy  sea-encircled  coast 

in.   L 

Far  fiom  die  son  and  summer-gale. 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's^  Idling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd, 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  The  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  aod  smiled. 
*^  This  pencil  take,"  she  said,  **whose  colors  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 

1   Or  ■««  Om  moralns**  w«U-appolnted  star 
Come  maretalns  vp  the  Matorn  hills  ■ikr.^-OMalff . 
1  BatoiMlfW  tofluene*  of  pottie  genlqa  orer  the  femotert  and  mottonotvUliii  i 
Hob  with  UbertjTt  end  Um  vUluee  thet  iwlurelly  ettend  on  tt. 

•  Piofinee  of  Poetry  tnm  ilreece  to  Italy,  aad  ftom  Italy  to  Bngtaod. 
qaelntwl  with  the  wrUlage  of  Daate,  or  of  Petrarah.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  SirTlmnaa  Wyat% 
had  travelled  In  Italy,  and  Ibnned  their  taate  there;  Speneer  imitated  the ItaUanwrttara;  MOtea 
iBiffCOTad  anthem;  but  UitoacboeleaiilredMon  after  the  Bartoratkm»  and  a  new  one  aroee  ea  tts 
yww<»  nyjIrV-f  hWh  haa  »irwd»iqrt  evec  ainoa. 

50 
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llkiiia  lcfi>  tibate  foldeii  iLtjB^  immortal  Bo]r! 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy ; 

Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  feara, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  sooroe  of  sjrmpathetio  tears.** 

m.   2. 

Nor  second  He,i  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  tiie  seraph* wings  of  Ecslasf, 
The  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time: 
The  liYing  Thronai'  the  sapphire-blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gase. 

He  saw :  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light. 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night 
Behold,  where  I>ryden's  less  presumptuous  car, 
Wide  o^er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  ootmeis  of  ethereal  race,' 
With  necks  in  tiiunder  clothed,^  and  loog-resoimding  paoe. 

m.    3. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  I 
Bright-eyed  Fancy,  hoyering  o'er, 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  tiiat  bum.' 
But  ah  I  *tis  heard  no  more— • 

Oh !  Lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  1    Though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion. 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear,* 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air: 
Yet  oft  before  his  iniknt  eyes  would  nm 

Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
Widi  orient  hues,  imborrow'd  of  ^e  sun : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  Tulgar  fhte, 
Beneath  the  Good  how  far— but  fkr  above  the  Great 

TMS   BARD.^ 
I     1. 
" Rain  seize  thee,  ruthless  King!* 
Confaskn  on  thy  banners  waitl 

imatau, 

t  *«FOr  the  iplrtt  of  the  llTtDf  eratore  wm  In  tba  wheels-end  above  tbt 
the^heai^wM  thellkeneMef  »ttew>%a»tl>e>ppe>wpceoC*Mpfh>reetOB»ir-^rhli 
peaMOwe  of  the  glorr  or  tbe  Lorl."-^JMtM  L  M,  SI,  at. 

S  itent  to  cacpffvae  the  alatoly  loareh  and  aomdlnf  ejieiij  of  DrydeB*a  ibyMaa. 

4  ••  Bast  thou  doOied  fata  neek  with  Orander  r*—.M. 
•  <*  Woida  that  weep,  and  tean  that  speak.**— IbiN^. 

5  Vtadar  oomparas  Mmsetf  to  that  bta^  and  his  enemies  to  nrrens  that  croak  and  d 
below,  whOe  It  pannes  Its  flight  regardless  of  their  noise. 

T  This  ode  Is  Ibnnded  on  a  tradition  oorrent  te  Wales,  that  Bdward  Uie  First  when 
the  eonqneat  of  that  eonntry,  oidered  an  the  bards  that  Ml  Into  his  hands  to  be  pot  to 

•*OYertMs  Inimitable  ode  ft  tinge  so  waaiyawfiil,  so  glMunytsrnie^  la  thfown,  aa 
exception  to  phuae  ft  at  the  bead  of  iTrlo  poetrr.**—2)Mii^  ftMMfy  flbws. 

t  MXhiB  abmpt  esMorMMB  phui 


TbOQf^  fium*d  hf  Goaqvest'i  ciinuon  wing, 

They  mook  the  air  with  idle  state. 

Helm,  nor  hauberk^s  twisted  mail,i 

Nor  e'en  thy  Tirtnes,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 

To  save  thy  secret  sool  from  nightly  fears, 

From  Cambria's  curse,  firom  Cambria's  tears  P 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay. 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  ride> 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance  :* 
**  To  arms  1'^  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  quivering  faince.^ 

L    2. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow* 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  fbaming  flood, 
Bobed  in  1h&  nUe  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair* 
Dtream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air  ;^ 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
**  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awfiil  voice  beneath ! 
O'er  thee,  oh  King  1  their  hundred  arms  they  wave. 

Revenge  <m  thee  in  hoarser  munnnrs  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  &tal  day, 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay."* 


to  |N«o«laitetlvoi«btk»  whole.  Tta  tmsMftli  vtataiM  sT  tte  pnpMfs  ] 
•mr*  wko^  ••  iM  It  VBpivpand  »y  s  fefwa  vikiitBf  to  cT  tlw  flpMiMr,  It « 

i«rMtpo«Ctalfk«iM]r,aB4o«wpo«tndl»]rth«wM  inMen  tk«i4«rt  atrllM  Ite  deepMt 

I  of  iMl^  I  ftMf,  iMvit  Mt  tMt  «Att  firan  the  pMMf«;  ttiey  wffl  bt  rleMtd,  hoiravwv  to 

I  tt  won  oacpratted  M  thty  «%  to  tlili  not*.**— Jteon. 

1  Iks  karibtfk  wm  %  tatm  of  tCeel  rtni^eta,  or  rtnst  interworcn,  Ibrndng  a  ooot  of  at^  ttst 

■«  tfOM  to  the  bodj,  and  adapted  ItMlf  to  eroT  motSon. 

s  fciuwdaa  tw  aa—e  ghren  hy  theSMttMaa  tothatnoaatatooot  trtct  whidt  theWrtih  thwielTet 

•t  It  iBdndad  aa  tht  hlfhlaiida  of  Caernarrondiire  aiMl  Merlonethahlre^  ae  ftr «ait 


s  oflbcrt  da  caank  •vnMUMd  the  Bed,  Bart  of  Otooootter  aad  HtelJbfd,  ao»4i^*w  to  Khiff  MwanL 

4  BdMiini  da  Morttecr,  Lord  of  Wlgmwe.  Tbej  both  ware  Lord*  Uarehen,  whoaa  ftuida  kqr  oa 
l>a  htadi  af  Walee»  aad  srehahly  aecoaapaaled  the  klag  In  Uila  eKpedHton. 

•  « Iha  tntalnifc  tanpainoittj  of  the  pracedtaig  etanaa,  and  the  eedate  nM^Jettjr  of  thia,  tira  a  Boat 
ylaailBVaad  aateated  eenCcaat''— ITeA^Md. 

s  fkolBapa  ma  tafcaa  ftoat  a  waiMnowa  idiAuia  of  Baphadi  repmeatlBf  the  tap^^aaw  Wtttf  !■ 
Cha  vlalea  of  Baeklei:  there  are  two  of  theee  pafaitfBfa,  both  beBered  to  be  orfglaBla]  one  «l  !!»• 
aneab  Ihe  oth«  la  the  Dake  of  Ortoane^  oidleenon  at  Varla. 

f  «■  Who  tethwtth  ftoaa  the  gimertaff  atair  onftirPd 
The  tanpertel  ooiIkb,  which  ftall  high  advanoed^ 
■wat^  gfc  m  tMitor,  liwiaafay  » tk§  wMJ* 

P«radk*Z«(;LSSi. 

5  ••BOel,'' obeerrca  Mr.  Vttted.  "It  eaOed  jy^Morn,  aa  belBff  the  eoa  of  C 
afJtavthlVhlee.''   UtwaajratpoetrytWearaloM.  waa  ehafMtaHed  bf  Mai 
JUVb  aad  the  Befd  It  hhneelf  etyled  Hf  lmd»Hbe»«M  fr«M». 

llg.afifs1twsai*iiftiaimiaawmtaaba>ieefwt»aiM 
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L    3. 
*Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

That  hush'd  the  stormy  maiu : 
BnYe  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-tox>t  head.* 
On  dreary  Arron's  shore  they  lie,^ 

Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghast^  pale : 

Fax,  fitf  aloof  th*  affrighted  ravens  sail; 
Hie  fiunish'd  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by.' 
Bear  lost  oompanioos  of  my  tuneful  art, 

Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear^  as  die  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  oountry^s  cries — 
No  mote  I  weep>    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  oU^  a  griesly  band, 
I  see  diem  sit;  they  linger  yet, 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
Widi  me  in  dreadfid  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  widi  Uoody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line." 

n.    1. 

"Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  wooi^ 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 

Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Sevism  shall  re-eoho  with  affiright 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkley's  roof  that  ring,* 
Shrieks  of  an  agooising  Ei^gl 

She-wolf  of  fVanoe,  vnth  unrelenting  ftasB,' 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  diy  mangled  mate. 

Prom  thee  be  bom,  who  o'er  thy  eouiitiy  I 
The  scourge  of  Heaven !  What  terrors  ronnd  Mm  waitt 
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s  Tl»«liores  of  Caemarroiuhlrek  opposite  to  the  UIb  of  Anglesey. 

•  Ceilem  and  others  obserre,  thKt  enilea  nsed  annually  to  bofld  their  aoie  i 
■a(iw4o%  wMA flpom  tlwoe  (s»  some  ttiink)  were  named  hy  the  Welsh  Cnrislau-eryih^  wflheCmi 
oTChaBaglas.   At  thta  day  the  highest  point  of  Snowdon  Is  called  the  Easlefs  KeaL 

4  **asnk''Myi  an  anonyaons  crttie,  "avtstonoftrtamphantrerengelsjiidkloiutyiiilslseisa^ 
nClvthepatheUo  lamentation  which  precedes  It.   Breaks— dooble  rhymes— an  apgntiprlMeS  OjAbb* 

and  an  exalted  taoelty  of  langoagc^  fbrdhly  pktore  to  ns  the  nnoontrcdlahle  tanaMaoaa  warUii«s 
of  the  pfophotf 8  arimnlafed  bosom."- Jteoa. 

•  *'Can  tiMn  be  an  tmata  mora  Jus^  apposite,  and  nobly  Imagined,  than  this  t 
wtodinrsteetl  In  the  rast  of  this  stana  the  wfldness  of  thought,  expression,  and  c 
niiribly  adapted  to  the  ehanwter  and  attaatlon  of  the  speaker,  and  of  Che  bloody  spectrea,  lis  M«l- 
•nta.  XtiaBotlndeedpeeallartottalone^bTitabeavtythatraiatfaroQghoQtthewtaleeemteaaii^ 
tiMt  the  hfsfeotteal  eventa  an  brielly  aketehad  oat  by  a  fcw  striking  cironastaneea,  ta  wMakthaFotfii 
oaeeofrathsrcKclting  and  directing;  than  satisfying  the  readet*shiMiglnBrhm.  to  per»c«lyiii«Md. 
tMb  ahropt  blBt%  icsembiing  tte  eereral  firagmenta  of  a  vast  niln,  soflfer  not  tto  BtDd  to  ha  rataai 
ta  ttevtmeatpltbh  by  onatmoffa  of  horror,  but  that  Instantaneously  a  second  anda  tUri  art  vi» 
aoatod  to  i^  and  the  aflMSoa  la  stffl  nnitormly  sopportad.**-^iasii.  Orltk. 

•  Sdward  the  Second,  cnwlty  botdiered  In  Berkley  Gastte. 
V  Isabsl  offMaea,  Bdward  Uw  Ssoond's  adoBarons  Qoeen,  wheea  relentkea  ooatty  ti  w«k 

^   of  Bdward  the  Third  In  Franca. 


Anmxemdilt  in  his  ran,  with  Flight  combined, 
And  Sottow's  &ded  form,  and  solitude  behind.** 

n.  2. 

"Mightj  vietor,  vaighXf  lord. 
Low  on  hiB  Amend  ooooh  he  Iie«!' 

No  piQring  heart,  no  eye,  aflbrd 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  tiie  sable  warrior  fled?' 
Thjr  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  Hiy  noontide  beam  were  bomt* 
Gone  to  salute  die  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  die  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows,* 

While  proudly  riding  o*er  the  azure  realm 
In  gaUant  trim  die  gilded  Tessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway, 
TfaAt,  hnsh'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  pcey.*** 

XL    a 

**  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,* 
The  rich  repast  prepare, 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast: 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest^ 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray,^ 


1  Dtiitt  «r  tlMitkteff^  ahtndoned  by  hto  ddUres^  and  Cf««n  robbed  In  Ma  iMt  B 


r>MMbblnUMHynintoA4lv«f«ttfw   "Thto  Imate  to  ImntmtmUf  btmtlftd,  bat  not 
r  to  tbat  which  a  to  happfly  and  mwa^cdly  Inteoducaa."—  Wuk^UU, 

4  MifileaBea  af  BMi  d  th>  Seeend'a  raign.   Sea  Fiolswrt»  and  other  oootemporary  wrltan. 

5  "Tbla  laf  WwadluB  oCtlia  wtofaAid,  ander  the  bnage  ot^bmiqfpny  lying  In  wmtmA  In  tha^iy* 
<toM^iiyiiiliida< the «»ii;  to  not  only  perlbcUyJaat  and  natural,  but  iacomparablyanbltma. 

/Mi. 

•  Bkfeavl  tka  Second  (aa  we  are  told  by  Andibtohop  Scroop  and  the  oonftdefate  loida  In  tkoir 
flnnlfeato^hy  IhooMM  of  Watolngham,  andaU  Uie  older  wrlten)  waa  atarred  to  death.  The  atory 
mt  Ma  aaaaaatnatlon  by  Sir  Ptora  of  Exon  to  of  much  toter  date. 

••Tlitoataan(aaantnfenionafHendremBrka)  baaezoeedinf  mertt.   It  breatbea,  In  a  leaaer  eoM- 
fnaa*  what  the  ode  breathea  at  larger  the  Ugh  aplrlt  of  lyric  enthnalaam.  The  tranatttona  are  andden 
jUidlinpetuoQa;  the  tonfoage  fan  of  Are  and  force;  and  the  toaafferyflarrledtWlthoot  Impropriety,  to 
^0  Jioat  dartns  heigbL  The  manner  of  Elchard'a  death  by  fiunlne  ezhlhtta  aodx  beaotlea  of  pcraonl 
•eatton,  aa  only  the  richeat  and  moat  vtvld  Imagination  could  anpply.   From  thence  we  are  hurried* 
«ak  the  wfldeat  rapidity,  into  the  midat  of  battle;  and  the  epithet  JUadrrd;  ptaeeeatonoe  beftn«  ou 
0jfm  all  the  peculiar  horrora  of  dril  war.   Immediately,  by  a  tranaltlon  moat  atrOdng  and  naaa- 
pMtedy  the  poet  OOto  Into  a  tender  and  pathetic  addreaa;  which,  from  the  aentlmenta,  and  alao  iron 
tlw  nnmbenb  haa  aO  the  melancholy  flow,  and  breathea  an  the  phOntlve  aoftneaa,  of  Slecy*   Agabi 
ttm  accna  changea;  again  the  Bard  rtoea  Into  an  allegorical  deaertptlon  of  carnage^  to  whleh  the 
a  to  admirably  adapted :  and  the  concluding  sentenoc  of  personal  poniahment  on  Bdward  to  d^ 
1  wtthm  aolemnity  that  chilto  and  terriaea."— ifhMn. 
T  What  can  exceed  the  terrible  subUmity  of  thto  plcturer  and  what  to  at  aU  worthy  to  be  p^  « 
lompetitlon  with  it,  exoept  that  of  MUton,  which  our  author  seema  to  have  had  la  vtewr 
*«Be  ceaaed,  for  both  sccm'd  highly  pleaaed;  and  Death 
Ortnn'd  horrible,  a  ghatU^  mmUe.'*^Pmradbt  £o<  IL  SiS. 
S  Salnona  wara  of  Tork  and  Lancaster. 

aP  50* 
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Luioe  10  luice,  aifed  hone  to  bgne? 

Long  jtmn  of  havoo  urge  their  det tined  course, 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  Londoo^s  lasting  shame,< 
With  many  a  ionl  and  midni^t  Border  ftd, 

Revere  his  ooasoit^s  fiuth,*  his  Other's  fiuno^* 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  htoly  head.^ 
Abore,  below,  the  rose  of  snow,* 

Twined  with  her  blushing  io9,  we  q^ead: 
The  bnstled  Boar  in  infimt  fon* 

Wallows  beneath  the  thcnnjr  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  aooursed  loom, 
Scamp  we  oar  yengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom." 

m.    1. 

*  Edward,  lol  to  sadden  fkte 
(Weaye  we  the  woof.    The  thread  is  spun.) 

Half  of  th/  heart  we  consecrate.'' 
(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.) 

Slay,  oh  stay  1  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leare  me  imbless'd,  unpStied,  here  to  mourn : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 
They  melt,  they  vanish  firom  my  eyes. 
But  oh  1  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon*s  height, 

Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  umoUl 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight, 

Te  imborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail,* 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  Kings !  Britannia's  issue,  hail !  *** 

in.   2. 

**Girt  wilh  many  a  baron  bold. 
Sublime  dieir  starry  iVonts  they  rear ; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  mtjesty,  appear. 


imeM7tbenEai,a«DneI>iikeorciu«imbBdwaf«tlMmh,  BfBtart  Diito  of  1^1%,  te.,  to* 
■evBdtotonranlflradMerBtljtiittoTMrtrorLoiiilBn.  The «iiMt part «f daft sItwiMBlii 
attrtbatod  to /«illaa  CMftr. 

t  Margaret  of  Ai^oa,  a  woman  of  haroie  •pirtt,  who  atfogslBj  terl  to  i 


•  BairjrtlieTlini. 

4  Htory  Uie  SbcO^  Tory  noar  bdnff  eaaonlaed.  TtaaltaMor  LuMaalwfead  no  il^af  toiartMMt 
to  tlM  crown. 

•  Ttte  white  anfl  red  rocoa,  devleea  of  York  and  Laaeaatar. 
STbeaOvarboiU'wasthebAdgeof  lUebaititlM  Third  ;wl»noalMwaa«iaBajrka»WB  to  Maaw^ 

tone  by  the  name  of  Or  tear. 

TSleanor  or  Castile  died  a  IHr  yean  after  the  conqoaatarwalaa.  11w  haroie  fMoT  ah»  pwm  af 
her  aAetkm  Ibr  her  lord  l«  weO  known.  The  Monwerta  of  hH  restatand  iatmi  tortoatoaaaf 
her,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  NorthnmpCon,  Owldington,  Wattbam.  and  other  plaeaa. 

1  It  was  the  oommon  belief  of  tbe  Welsh  nation,  that  Klot  Arthnr  was  atffl  alhra  la  fahrylaa^  aai 
woald  return  again  to  vdfn  over  Britain. 

•  Both  Martin  and  Tanessln  had  prophealad,  that  the  Welsh  aboald  mato  thti^  mmntgttr  99m 
thlalalandi  whkhaeeaedtobeaocompllshedlnthehoaaeorTador. 
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In  the  midst  a  ibrm  divine! 

Her  eje  proolaimB  her  of  ^e  Britoi>4ine ; 

Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  iace,* 

Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  graoe. 

What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air  I 

What  strains  of  vooal  transport  roand  her  play  I 
Hear  firom  the  grave,  great  Taliesiin,  hear  I* 

Thej  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings. 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-oolor'd  wing& 

in.   3. 

"  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  war,  and  iaithflil  love. 
And  truth  severe,  by  fiuiy  fiction  drest 

In  buskin^d  measures  move 
Pale  griei^  and  pleasing  pain. 
With  horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast* 

A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub  choir, 
Grales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ;  * 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear,^ 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond  impious  man,  think^st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud. 

Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  orb  of  day? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  fiues  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  sceptred  care ; 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  in  ^e  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endlew  n%fat* 

1  fpMd,  r«li«lD«  aa  Mdtonoe  gtwtn  by  Ooeen  BttMteth  to  Pul  Drtwllnih^  anbaandor  of  Bolaad, 
aay%  ** Aad  Urns  •tae^  tton-Uka  rtabis,  daunted  the  malapert  orator  no  leaa  with  har  atataij  portaai 
■igeadeai  dcpottora.  that  wtth  the  taiciwaae  or  bar  prlaotilB  dwekaa.** 

s«aHMalB»«Maf  ofltoBMd^flaoiiahadUitteafacthaaBtary.  ] 
Ma  aaBMffy  la  htlA  IB  kigk  TeMfaMon  anoni  hii  ooaatnrmaii. 

•  Aakafaara.  4| 

•  naaaaataloa  oTpoela  ater  lIDtoB'a  time. 

•  The  orlctaal  argnmeot  of  tbla  capital  Ode,  at  tta  anUior  had  aat  It  down  In  one  of  the  pafaaef  Ma 
covmon-plMe  book,ba«S>llow8:  "The  amy  of  Bdward  I^  aa  they  mardi  ttraogh  a  deep -valley, 
mn  ■eddanly  itopped  hy  the  ipp aranui  of  a  Teneiahla  Ignra  atated  on  t 
Ma  ndc,  who,  wtth  a  Tolee  nore  Uian  hmnan,  reproachea  Che  ktaiff  with  an  the  nliery  and  d 
whMihehadhroaghtonhla  eoontry;  tweMlithe  orittntnnea  ortheWonnan  net^and 
f  liiUi  Ultra  ii^BiH,ttat all  hiaemdtyahan  never  eKttngnirtt  the  nobteaidor  of  poatle  I 
Cbla  Mand;  and  that  nen  ahaO  nerer  be  wanttng  to  eatobrate  tnia  Ttftaa  and  ^alor  ta  I 

^  to  aspoae  viae  aad  Infliwma  plaaaova,  and  boldly  ooname  tyranny  aad  oppraiaHw 
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BLBOT  WBlTTSir  Df  ▲  OQimTRT  CHVBCB-TARD.^ 

The  Carfew  toUsS  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o  V  the  lea, 
Theploa^unan  homewavd  plods  hia  weaij  wajf:. 

And  leaTes  fhe  world  to  darknw  and  to  mei 

Now  fiules  the  glimmeriiig  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flighty 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Sare  that,  from  yonder  iyy-mantled  tower. 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  soch  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  ragged  ehns,  that  yew-tree^  shade^ 
Where  heaves  the  torf  in  many  a  mooklenng  heap^ 

Each  in  his  nanow  oell  fi>r  ever  laid, 
The  rude  ibre&then  of  the  hamlet  sleep.* 

Tlie  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Mom, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  sbed. 

Hie  eock's  shrdl  clarion,  or  die  ecdxnag  bom. 
No  more  shall  rouse  Ihem  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  diem  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harftMi  to  their  sickle  yield. 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  diey  drive  their  team  afield ! 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneadi  their  study  stroke! 

Let  not  AmbitSoA  mook  their  weftil  to^ 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiay  obaoie; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdaii^hl  snile 

The  short  and  nmple  annals  of  die  poor. 

1  Tte  nMona  of  tlist  anlveml  apprtbaUon  with  wMeh  ttah  Itaiy  hn  been  noil^vd,  mr  ba 
iMnMdfromUie  oomprebenclTe  enoomiam  of  Dr.JohMOo:  "It sbomidi  with  lanai  wMdi  tnA > 
mkent  la  erwy  mqI;  and  with  wnHmffnti,  to  wtaloh  erery  boaov  Ntnnu  u  who." 

«HM  Ony  wrtttm  BoUilns  bat  his  Etesr*  high  M  be  •taadfl,  I  am  aoisnre  that  b«  wmU 
Msbsr  ;  tt  to  tho  oonMMtone  of  hto  flofT."— lord  Rgnm. 

•^Of  — ■Brr  poena,  the  ElesT  of  Omy  omj  be  oontldered  m  the  laoat  exqaUtte  and  flabhed  «c- 
■aplelntbeworU,  of  the  eflbct  raentttes  firoB  the  tntmnlrtw  of  evenlnf  eceaefy  and  pethaUe 
sefleetion.**— i>r«ftf>«  lUumvB  mmn,  IL  M. 

t  Dr.  WartOB  would  epoathe  traaqoll  almpllalty  of  thto  hac^  by  latrodoelnsa  peoat  with  a  note  e( 
admiration  after  the  word  *'tolla."  Bot  each  aflbotattoa  of  aoteaialty  and  aoddeaaon  la  hto  anialiii 
to  nowhere  to  be  ftmnd  hn  ow  author. 

•  "I  kaow  aot  what  there  to  of  apen  la  the  fbDowbif  alinpte  llaa^ 

•The  rode  fcreCMhera  of  the  haatot  aleap^' 
botaottaqoeneyof  rapetHlenflaaeKhanatttatoiMUncchafai.  Thto  Ine  poeaa  orereaaw  even  the 
at>a<M  e—ity  of  Johaeoi^  aad  iuoad  htan  to  aeknowledse  Ita  ereritoace,"- 
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The  boast  of  Heraldry,  the  pomp  of  Power, 
And  all  that  Beauty,  all  diat  Wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  ^'  iDevitable  hour. 
The  imths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  yon,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fiuilt, 

If  Memory  o*er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  nm,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 
Gan  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death! 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre : 

Bat  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  fhne  the  genial  current  of  the  souL 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,> 

The  dark  un&thom'd  oaves  of  ocean  bear : 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast* 

The  litUe  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood  j 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  k>t  forbade :  nor  dronmsoribed  akme 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind,* 


R«f  tteOMit«rtyB0Ttew  dtM  tte  IbOowlBf  pMMge  flrom  Btahop 
itUMt  of  meeUmaM  nmmUlaamt  **Thera  !•  imiiy  «  rtek 
•  lBld«»tBtteboii«toortta«rtta»mMiyaSrirp«wlln  tteboMuortbt  MisttMt  nertr  wm 
iiaMrMffWalMlbs.''   iallllOBlBhtoCoaiisiv«duof  the 


Ttatt^  Uto  to  rMi  and  wtow  ffOM^  liUaj 
Ite  «M«OIM«  kOMB  of  tte  dMp." 
t «  WkiA  MB  of  FnedoM  b  not  tn  nptnfw  with  Ud*  trtbot*  or  pc^M  to  raeh  aa  «stffeed  eteno- 
ter.  In  hnmortal  Tone  f  Ttalt  honofable  toiUaioiiy  and  the  noble  deteetetkm  of  aviittnry  power, 
wthwUdiftleaoeompaiilid,BigM  peeeMybe  ono  cenee  ef  Dr.  Johiieon*e  antaaoatty  egahiit  o«r 
poeL  VpoBthletople  theerlUo'e*ettiige,weluiow,w«ro  InltaUttytteilfaBd'tnoibllnily  eUT^ 
aDo^.*'^— ir^AVML 

•  Theee*two  rtnm  tan  eywiaiene  of  eiiMlailty  of  the  i 
Wew  poetry;  4cpendtat  eoWy  on  the  ttoo|Mi  i 


The  itnigglxng  pangfr  of  conioioiis  Trath  to  hide^ 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  iDgenuous  Shame, 
Or  heep  the  dirine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

With  iuoenae  kindled  at  the  Muse*8  flame. 

Far  from  the  wi»^^»ng  crowd's  ignoble  ftrifii, 

Their  sober  wishes  noTer  learned  to  straj; 
Along  the  eool  sequestered  Tale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Tet  e*eo  these  bones  ftom  insidt  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhjrmes  and  shapeless  sculpture  >  decked, 

Impk^ee  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  jears,  spelt  hj  if  unletter*d  Muse, 

The  place  of  feme  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  tc«oh  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfuhiess  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e*er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 

Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behindf 

On  some  ibnd  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 

E*en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.' 

For  thee,  who,  mindlhl  of  th*  mihonor'd  dead. 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 
If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplatkm  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  ikle^ 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

**  0&  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn : 

**  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 

That  wreathes  its  old  fimtastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

**  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fimcies  he  would  roye ; 

Now  drooping,  woiiil  wan,  like  one  Ibrloin, 
Or  crazed  widi  Gaie^  or  cxoss'd  in  hqpetesi  Loro. 

:  •*lBQny'aXli«7,toUMrautaiag«mor*itrlUiifftkuhla«AsvrtMMri[it0«f^-a«tfJ|pM 
s«bittelfat«41tloaft0 


•  Aw«k«  and  Mttaftil  to  her  wooM  fliMb' 
■ad  I  Vbhik  nther  better.   Se  mmm  to  My,  in  plaUi  proM^  ttet  w«  wish  to  be  remenlbwad  by  ear 
ataBdi  after  our  death,  lo  the  Muae  manner  M  when  alive  we  wished  to  be  remembered  by  tbeai  la 
oorabeanee:  thla  wonld  be  expresMd  clearer,  if  the  metaphorical  term  •line' waa  maelad,  aad tie 
aaenmthna:" 

«Awake  and  fttthftd  to  her  Irat deMrea.' 

IdOBOtpntUiteattarattendownJtotbeyievaaltyof  atmtaff  to  amend  the pMasf^ bat  y««ly  li 


"One  mom  I  mifls^d  him  on  the  customed  hill. 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree ; 
Another  came  i  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he : 
**The  next,  with  dirges  doe  in  sad  array, 

Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne  >— 
Approach  and  read  (for  thoa  canst  read)  tiie  lay 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn."  > 

THB  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  ear& 

A  youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown : 
Fair  Science  ftown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  Melancholy  marked  him  fbr  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere^ 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 
He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear, 

He  gain'd  fh>m  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend. 

No  fkrther  seek  his  merits  to  disck>se, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.' 

ON  A   DISTANT   PROSPECT  OF   ETON   COLLEOK.' 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers,^ 

That  crown  the  watery  glade. 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry^s^  holy  shade ; 

1  •«B«tw«eB  this  ttoe  and  the  Bpttaph,  Mr.  any  originally  tuerted  a  -very  beenttftal  ttanta,  wliieh 
^raa  printed  tn  wnne  of  Che  lint  edltkma,  bat  anerwardt  omitted,  beeaoae  he  tbonglit  (and  In  mf 
I  T«ry  jnatly)  that  It  waa  too  lont  a  parenOieito  In  thla  plaoe.   The  ttnei^  howvw,  are^  In 


•«  There  ■catter'd  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year» 
By  hands  unseen  are  showers  of  Tlolets  ftrand; 
The  redbreast  lores  to  bnfld  and  warble  there^ 
And  tittle  footsteps  llgbUy  print  the  grooBd." 
S  lliia  epitaph  has  been  cowMnepted  on,  and  tranekited  Into  dlflbfeutlsnKtBnsHy  tyiMrlMM  bmb  of 
CMinene%  most  of  them  divines.   Did  It  never  ooenr  to  any  of  theses  that  there  was  aa  taBproprlafef 
In  iMliiiii  the**  bosom*  of  Almighty  Qod  an  abode  tor  hmnanfrtdlty  to  repose  In  t  Unless,  thsrUtw^ 
On  aathor  meant  by  the  word  **boeom*  only  rememhranoe^  them  Is  certainly  a  great  Inoonslsleney 
In  the  expression. 

•  ••e>a]rhas^lBhloodeonStonOolleve,whether  we  consider  the  sweetness  of  Ike  versMoatton 
or  Ha  iililini  ttnin  of  plalntiv  tendemese,  rivalled  every  lyrts  elbrt  of  anaiint  or  ef  modsni 
d1e>^    Jw^tilliiBH  abw^iUi*. 

4  These  «*«  and  towm  are  addressed  by  the  poet  wtthoot  any  use  or  tntenOon}  for  noUdiw  la 
afterwards  aasefted  of  them,  and  they  are  tetrodnosd  only  lo  be  dismisiiil  In  silence  and  wtthoot 
Anthernodee.  2»s  2bwinV'<£MuiM,lnthe«M0iid9s4vo(tte**Banl,'*arenotapostn>phla«lwlUiso 


ft  KbifEsary  Ike  Sbdh,  founder  of  UwOoDege.   8otnawA«rd;U.a:^ 

**  And  spare  Uie  meek  osnrpet's  kotg  head.*' 

ihatspsaiiy  in  Biehard  the  Third,  twice  appMos  the  same  eptthet;and  In  the  Installation  Ode  oar 

nthoCs  expression,  — ntewd  mM,  is  applicable  enough  (notwithstanding  Henry  wu  never  actaaOy 

eanouiaed)  Bathe  monarch  who,  as  tes  been  weU  said,  would  have  adorned  a  cloister,  (h*i«h  hs 


And  jre,  diat  ftom  the  ftatelj  brow 
Of  WindBor's  heights  th*  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 
Whose  turfl  whose  shade,  whose  floweis  among  > 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way.« 

Ah,  happy  hills !  ah,  pleasing  shade!* 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain ! 
Where  oooe  my  careless  childhood  stray*d» 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain! 
I  feel  the  galas  that  fiom  ye  Uow 
A  momentaiy  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing; 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe^ 
And,  redcdent  of  joy  and  youth,^ 

To  breathe  a  teoond  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  fbr  thon  hast  seen* 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green. 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace ; 
Who  finremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthral? 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball? 

l«TlM*l«,thetai/orwlKMe<nFB,tbe«*«d^orwbose9r0oc,Uie>bac«f«orirhoMM«ri:  totattak- 
■feaw:— *Tb>  eouitler*!,  ■oldler's,  ■cbolar's  eye,  tongue,  swonl;'  Uiat  In,  *TIm  cowtlWt  cy^  tts 
•oldkft  tword,  the  ■cbolar's  tongue.*   Thi»  tingulartty  often  occotb  tn  Mr.  Fope.*'— ITeii/itf. 

tlfir.Wakefleld  tea  a  eooplatnt  against  UdtoMDpoundeplUwL  The  Atr  ittiMty  taar»  of  Mafc- 
■paarc^  Two  Gtnt.  qf  r«r.  Act  UL  sc  l,  and  Uie  tiUer-q^trbig  rlUa  of  Pope,  might  perhaps  hav«  reeaa- 
eUed  him  to  tt*  Ifhehad  reooDeoted  them.  Both  these  expressions,  as  well  as  one  firom  Dart's  **  We8(> 
minster  Ahbey,** 

"Where  Thames  in  ifcir  tm  nntt  winda  his  wj^" 

•re  ellad  IB  this  plaee  by  Ifr.  intlbRl. 

•  Mr.  WUcaAeld  hare  oootas  from  ttie«Od7Mey,'*O.S07.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  ttMt  tta  a^ 
denta  were  by  no  means  onnovadnted  with  that  apedea  of  pathos  which  Is  derlvad  ttom  tta  mains* 
skolyMlsbtereartyTCaMmbrance.  The tetJlng which Indaoee na to dwas «p the paatln  a fcinlB i 
aopMrlortty  or  enjoyment,  is  natural  and  onlwrsal;  nor  can  tha  IndnlgoM*  of  It  be  pernicious  a» 
lens  aa  ft  does  not  Intertav  with  the  neoeaaary  energlsa  <rf  the  praaent  hour. 
«  "And  bees  their  honey  ffsMmi  of  sprtns.** 

As  Qray  refers  this  expression  to  Dryden,  It  is  probable  that  he  wae  not  anqaalnlied  wMh  any  eai^ 
fler  authority.  Dr.  Jothnson  Is  highly  oflbnded  at  It,  as  passing  beyond  the  utmost  amttaefMrkm- 
gusge,  and  of  common  apprdienslon.  The  crttic,  periiaps,  nerer  in  his  lUb  partotA  ef  tka  taMafa 
here  described,  or  possibly  he  would  not  have  objected  to  the  expression. 

B  The  iD-natored  criticism  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  line  cannot  be  reftoted  better  Qam  It  baa  been  by 
Mr.  Mltt>rd.  -His  supplication  to  Father  Thames,  to  teU  hhn  who  drtv«s  the  hoop,  or  tmees  tka 
Dan,  Is  naeless  and  puerile,  yather  Thames  had  no  better  means  of  knowing  than  htmwif*^Ai% 
•»•  by  Uiis  rule  of  orltioism  to  Judge  the  following  passage  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  liirWit 

As  they  were  sitting  together,  the  princess  cast  her  eyes  on  the  rirer  that  flowed  before  her:  A»> 
awer,  said  she,  great  Father  of  Waters,  thon  that  roDest  thy  floods  through  elgMy  natfons«  te  tts 
Inrocatlon  of  the  daughter  of  thy  native  king.  Tdl  me,  if  thou  waterest.  through  an  thy  cootm,  a 
•inglB  habitation,  from  whloh  thou  doit  not  hear  the  murmurs  of  complaint.** 


iree-isao.]  okat.  m. 

While  some,  on  earnest  bnsiness  bent, 

Their  murmuring  labors  ply 
'Grainst  graTer  boors  that  biing  oonstraink 

To  sweeten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  desc^ : 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind. 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  feacful  joy. 

Gay  hope  if  theirs  by  fiuoy  fed,' 

Less  plecuing  when  poweitj 
The  tear  Ibrgot  as  soon  as  shod, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast: 
Theirs  buxom  heahfa,  of  rosy  hoe, 
Wild  wit,  inventkn  •▼«  new, 

And  lively  cheer,  of  vigor  bom ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  nlgfcl^ 
The  spirits  pure,  the  shunbefs  ligfat, 

That  fly  die  approaoh  of  mom. 

Alas  I  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play ; 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  oome, 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day : 
Tet  see  how  all  around  them  woit' 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train! 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murtherous  band  I 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  I 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tsai/ 

The  vultures  of  die  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  FeuT; 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behiiid ; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youtht 
Or  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth, 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart; 
And  EniT^  wan,  and  iaded  Care, 
Grim-visaged  comfortless  Deqwir, 

And  Sorraw^s  pisioing  dact 

Ambition  this  diall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 

And  grinning  Inihmy. 

1  "IMS  to  at  OBoe  pootkia  aiMl  jnrt:  ssd  y«t  tteVB  MMM  lo  bo  n  Impcoprltty  In  the  1^ 

L«M  ptaUtng  WlMBpOMMtt 

SirtlMnghttMMMorAqpt  may  truly  be  isid  to  be  4m»  jliwhy  In  tmrnmlm  ttmn  la  th»  ^mtft  yst 
Bope  iB  ftmim  cannot  poMfbly  be  joiniifrf.»*~  Wah^fMi, 

t ''Thto  repreeentatSon  or  Uto  fnWrfwe  of  jy»,  nnd  the  tiM  eoeoeadinf  itennM,  wta^ 
Tartety  oC  hmnan  pa-lone,  wKb  tbdr  aeyegalattdbntea,  btonrii  WMnl  InetnwMon  with  an  the  ant- 
HMtton  and  anbUnlty  of  poetry.'*~lF4j|;^bU. 

s  "I  do  not  know  that  any  poet,  AMtent  •roMteBi  baa  slMB  aaeeaapItU  a  pMava  of  thej 

te  io alMrt  a  uua^iii  "-ITaH^M^ 
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The  stings  of  Fftliahood  Uiose  shmll  try, 
And  hard  UnkindncM*  altered  eye, 

That  mooka  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse  widi  blood  defiled, 
And  nK>ody  Madness  langhing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe. 

Lol  in  the  Tale  of  years  beneath' 

A  griesly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  fiunily  of  Deadi, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  vems, 
That  every  laboring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 
Lo  I  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 
That  numbs  die  soul  with  icy  hand, 

And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufierings :  all  are  men, 

Condemn'd  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  ibr  anoihar*s  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Tet,  ah  1  why  should  they  know  their  fiite, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swifily  flies? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more ; — ^where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

Tis  foUy  to  be  wise. 

80NO. 

Thyrsis,  when  we  parted,  swore 

Ere  the  spring  he  would  return — 
Ah !  what  means  yon  violet  flower, 

And  the  bud  that  decks  the  thorn? 
Twas  the  lark  that  upward  sprung! 
Twas  the  nightingale  that  sung ! 

1  A  moat  happy  Idaa;  and  the  whole  ttaim  b  exqolsltdy  beaattftal,  and  wfll  not  be  dlapMed  hy 
appearing  tnttwaama^rlewirttliapaaame  to  "giaiKliae  Let,**  where  deacHptton  ii  canMtala 
h«f«ao«lenaa>— 

"Imnedlately  a  piaee 
Befbre  hia eyes appeai'd,  aad,  notaooM^  dark; 
A  laaar^hooM  It  Beem'd;  whereto  were  laid 
Honberaoraadlaeaaed;  aUiudadiee 
Of  ^watty  apMm,  or  raektoc  tortnreb  qpdna 
Of  heartretek  agony,  all  feTerooa  ktoda^ 
ConTolatons,  epOepdea,  lleroe  catarrlub 
Intoattee  atone  and  nloer,  eoUo  panga, 
Demomao  pbrenay,  aoptag  metaetaMy, 
And  no<M>etmok  madneaa,  ptolag  atzopby, 
Maraamoa,  and  wide-waattog  peatOenoek 
Dropalea,  and  Mthmas,  and  jotot«acktog  cbeoma. 
Dire  w«a  the  toaatog^  deep  the  groanat  Peaplr 
Tended  the  skk,  buaied  from  ooooh  to  oooch; 
And  OTer  them  txiomphant  Death  Ua  dait 
Shook."  Book  sL  rar.  fFT. 
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Idle  notee!  untimely-  green! 

Why  this  unayailing  haste  ? 
Western  gales  and  skies  serene 

Prove  not  always  winter  past 
Cease,  my  doubts,  my  fears  to  move — 
Spare  the  honor  of  my  love. 

The  chief  prose  compositions  of  Gray  are  his  letters,  which  are  among  the 
best  in  the  language,  fiiU  of  just  remarks,  beautiful  criticisms,  and  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  "  which  a  painter  might  study,  and  wluch  a  poet  alone 
could  have  conceived ;"  and  occasionally  exhibit  a  genial  hiunor  which  mark 
the  author  of  the  «  Ode  to  a  Favorite  Cat."  In  1798,  before  the  letters  of 
Cowper  were  published.  Dr.  Beattie  thus  writes  to  a  friend :  <*  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  many  parts  of  your  excursion  through  the  north  of  England, 
and  very  glad  that  you  had  my  old  friend  Mr.  Gray's  « Letters*  with  you, 
which  are  indeed  so  well  written,  that  I  have  no  scruple  to  pronounce  them 
the  best  letters  that  have  been  printed  in  our  language.  Lady  Montagu's  are 
not  without  merit,  but  are  too  artifkiial  and  affected  to  be  confided  in  as  true , 
and  Lord  Chesterfield's  have  much  gpreater  faults ;  indeed,  some  of  the  greatest 
that  letters  can  have :  but  Gray's  letters  are  always  sensible,  and  of  classical 
conciseness  and  perspicuity.  They  very  much  resemble  what  his  conversa- 
tion was." 

HOW  HE   SPENDS   HIS   TIME   IN   THE   COUNTRY. 
To  Ma.  Walpolb. 

I  was  hindered  in  my  last,  and  so  could  not  give  you  all  the 
trouble  I  would  have  done.  The  description  of  a  road,  which 
your  coach-wheels  have  so  often  honored,  it  would  be  needless  to 
gire  you ;  suffice  it,  I  arrived  safe  at  my  uncle's,  who  is  a  great 
hunter  in  imagination ;  his  dogs  take  up  every  chair  in  the  house, 
80  I  am  forced  to  stand  at  this  present  writing ;  and  though  the 
gout  forbids  his  galloping  after  them  in  the  field,  yet  he  continues 
still  to  regale  his  ears  and  nose  with  their  comfortable  noise  and 
stink.  He  holds  me  mightily  cheap,  I  perceive,  for  walking  when 
I  should  ride,  and  reading  when  I  should  hunt.  My  comfort 
amidst  all  this  is,  that  I  have,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
through  a  green  lane,  a  forest,  ^the  vulgar  call  it  a  common,)  all 
my  own,  at  least  as  good  as  so,  tor  I  sp^  no  human  thing  in  it  but 
myself.  It  is  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and  precipices ;  moun* 
tains,  it  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  much  above  the  clouds,  nor 
are  the  declivities  quite  so  amazing  as  Dover  Clifi*;  but  just  such 
hills  as  people  who  love  their  necks  as  well  as  I  do,  may  venture 
to  climb ;  and  crags  that  give  the  eye  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they 
tvere  more  dangerous.  Both  vale  and  hiD  are  covered  with  most 
venerable  beeches,  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables,  that,  like 
most  other  ancient  people,  are  always  dreaming  out  their  oid 
stories  to  the  winds, — 

And,  as  fliey  bow  their  hoary  tops,  relate, 

In  murmuring  sounds,  the  dark  decrees  of  fete; 


W)dl0  fWoDit  as  postic  ejret  avow, 

GUng  to  each  leaf;  and  swarm  on  evezf  boogfa. 

At  the  foot  of  oDe  of  these  squats  me  I,*  (77  penseroso,)  and 
there  grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  whole  raominff.  The  timorous  hare 
and  sportire  aquirrel  gambol  around  me  luce  Adam  in  Paradise, 
before  he  had  an  Eye ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil, 
as  I  commonly  do  there.  In  this  situation  I  often  converse  with 
my  Horace,  aloud  too,  that  is,  talk  to  you,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  heard  you  answer  me.  I  beg  pardon  for  taking  all  the 
conyenHitioii  to  myself,  but  it  is  entirely  your  own  fault.  I  shall 
be  in  town  in  about  three  weeks.    Adieu. 


NSTLET  ABBXT  AND  SOUTftAMPTON.— BEAU'IJLPUL   SVKSKT. 

To  Mb.  Nicmua^ 

I  receired  your  letter  at  Southampton,  and  aa  I  would  wiafa  lo 
treat  ererybody  according  to  their  own  rule  and  measure  ci  good 
breeding,  hare,  against  my  inclination,  waited  tiU  now  before  I 
answered  it,  purely  out  of  tear  and  respect,  and  an  ingenious  diffi* 
dence  of  my  own  abilities.  If  you  will  not  take  this  as  an  excu8e» 
accept  it  at  least  as  a  well-turned  period,  which  is  always  my 
principal  concern. 

So  I  proceed  to  tell  you  that  my  health  is  much  imprev«d  by 
the  sea ;  not  that  I  drank  it,  or  bathed  in  it,  as  the  conman  people 
do :  no !  I  only  walked  by  it,  and  looked  upon  it.  The  dimate 
is  remarkably  mild,  eren  in  October  and  NoTember ;  no  snow  baa 
been  seen  to  lie  there  for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles 
ffrow  in  the  ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies  bloom 
m  erery  window ;  the  town,  clean  and  well-built,  surrounded  by 
its  old  ttooe  walls,  with  their  towen  and  gateways,  standa  at  the 
point  of  a  peninsula,  and  opens  full  south  to  an  arm  oi  the  sea, 
which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  each  hand  of  it» 
stretches  away  in  direct  view  till  it  joins  the  British  Channel :  it 
is  skirted  on  either  side  with  gently-rising  grounds,  ck>thed  with 
thick  wood,  and  directly  cross  its  mouth  rise  the  high  huNlB  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  distance,  but  distinctly  seen.  In  the  bosom 
of  the  woods  (concealed  from  profane  eyes)  lie  hid  the  rains  of 
Netley  Abbey ;  there  may  be  richer  and  greater  houses  of  reli- 
gion, but  the  Abbot  is  content  vnth  his  situation.  See  there,  at 
the  top  of  that  hanginsf  meadow,  under  the  shade  of  those  old 
trees  that  bend  into  a  half  circle  about  it,  he  is  walking  slowly, 

1  "Tbe  nne  IwUcroai  expreukm  to  met  with  In  Foote*s  play  of  'The  Knichts,*  pi.  SZ,  froa  tto 
month  of  Sir  Fttnnrloiu  Trifle:—*  And  what  does  m«  I,  bat  take  a  trip  to  a  coi&e-booae  in  St  lteitla*a 
Lane,*  kc   See  atoo  *  Don  Qnlxoto'  by  SmoUet,  vol.  It.  p.  $o.**—MH/bint. 

t  Rector  of  Loonde  and  Bndwell,  In  SuSbUt.  ffis  aoqnatntanre  with  Mr.  Oragr  cowmenced  a  ikw 
Tear*  befcratlkt  date  «f  VUa,  wlien  be  waa  a  iAodent  In  Cambridse 
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^good  man  t)  and  bidding  lua  beada  for  the  soub  of  kb  b^iiefoctort, 
interred  in  that  Tenemble  pile  that  lies  beneath  him.  Beyond  it 
(the  meadow  still  descending)  nods  a  thicket  of  oaks  that  mask 
the  building,  and  hare  excluded  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant 
for  a  holy  eye  f  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  an  opening  to  the 
blue  glittering  sea.  Did  you  not  observe  how,  as  that  wmte  sail 
shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned  and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the 
tempter  from  him  that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way  T  I 
should  tell  you,  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a  lusty  young 
fellow,  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  pass  a  mght  at 
the  Abbey  (there  were  such  things  seen  near  it)  though  there 
was  a  power  of  money  hid  there.  From  thence  I  went  to  Salis- 
bury, Wilton,  and  Stonehenge ;  but  of  these  I  say  no  more;  they 
will  be  published  at  the  University  press. 

P.  S. — ^I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving  you  one  prin- 
cipal event  of  my  history ;  which  was,  that  (in  the  course  of  my 
late  tour)  I  set  out  one  morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moon 
shining  through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to  the 
sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee.  I  saw  the  clouds 
and  dark  vapors  open  gradually  to  right  and  left,  rolling  over  one 
another  in  great  smoky  wreatlis,  and  the  tide,  (as  it  flowed  gently 
in  upon  the  sand,^  first  whitening,  then  slightly  tinged  with  gold 
and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of  insufierable  brie^htness 
that  (before  I  can  write  these  five  words)  was  grown  to  half  an 
oirb^  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.* 
It  is  rery  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper ;  yet  I  shall  remember 
it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  endure.  I  wonder 
whether  anybody  ever  saw  it  before  ?    I  hardly  believe  it. 


TO  lUU   NICHOLLS,  ON   THE    DEATH  OF    HIS  MOTHER. 

It  is  long  since  that  I  heard  you  were  gone  in  haste  into  York- 
shire on  account  of  your  mother's  illness,  and  the  same  letter  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  recovered,  otherwise  I  had  then  wrote  to 
you  only  to  beg  you  would  take  care  of  her,  and  to  inform  you 
that  I  had  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is,  that  in 
one's  whole  life  one  can  never  have  any  more  than  a  single  mother 
You  may  think  this  is  obvious,  and  (what  you  call)  a  trite  obser- 
yation.  You  are  a  green  gosling !  I  was  at  the  same  age  (very 
near)  as  wise  as  you,  and  yet  I  never  discovered  this  (with  full 
evidence  and  conviction  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  seems  but  as  yesterday,  and  every  day  I  live  it 

1  iM  •  O^dtBttoa  of  ilinUar  benaty  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  p.  82S,  under  "  Dnwn  and  Progrett  Qf 
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•Mo  deeper  iato  ny  beut.^  Muiy  a  ooroUary  eoold  I  <bMr  ftom 
this  axiom  for  your  use,  (not  for  my  own,)  but  i  wiM  leave  yea  the 
merit  of  doing  it  for  yourself. 

TO  nu  HASOir,  oh  the  death  or  ms  wtFS. 

I  break  in  upon  you  at  a  moment  when  we  least  of  all  are  per- 
mitted to  disturb  our  friends,  only  to  say,  that  you  are  daily  and 
hourly  present  to  my  thoughts.  If  the  worst'  be  not  yet  past,  you 
will  neglect  and  pardon  me :  but  if  the  last  struggle  be  over ;  if 
the  poor  object  of  your  long  anxieties  be  no  longer  sensiUe  to  your 
kindness,  or  to  her  own  sufierings,  allow  me  (at  least  in  idea,  for 
what  could  I  do  were  I  present  more  than  this?)  to  sit  by  you  in 
silence,  and  pity  from  my  heart  not  her,  who  is  at  rest,  but  yoo, 
who  lose  her.  May  He,  who  made  us,  the  Master  of  our  jdea* 
iures  vad  of  our  pains,  piesenre  and  support  you  1    Adieu  I 

I  hare  long  understood  how  little  you  had  to  hope. 


TOBIAS  SMOLLET.     1721—1771. 

Toms  SkeuAT  wm  deaoended  of  a  fiunily  of  some  nolo  in  Dnmbartoo- 
Aira,  8ood«Mi,  and  passed  his  earliest  years  along  the  bai^  of  dw  Lstml 
He  early  showed  a  genius  for  poetry,  but  on  finishing  his  academical  ediicsft> 
tkxi,  he  was  pot  apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  and  pursued  his  piofessjooal  sbidiea 
with  diligenoe,  till  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  on  whom  he  had  depended, 
left  him  without  the  means  of  support,  and  he  went  to  London.  Not  being 
able  to  get  literary  employment,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  surgeonV 
mate  on  board  a  man-of-war.  But  his  literary  taste  prevailed  over  his  profee> 
sional,  and  quitting  the  service  he  returned  to  London  in  1746,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  successful  authors  of  the  day.  Novels,  plays,  and  a 
"  History  of  England"  were  produced  in  rapid  succession,  and  added  largely 
to  his  income.  After  a  life  of  most  checkered  character,  having  sofiered  loos 
from  ill  healdi,  he  set  out  for  Italy  in  1770,  in  hopes  to  rec^ve  benefit  from 
that  climate ;  but  after  a  short  residence  in  the  neigbbortiood  of  Leghon  in 
very  distressed  circumstances,  he  died  October  31,  1771. 

As  a  novelist,  SmoUet's  reputation,  once  very  high,  is  growing  less  eveiy 
year  with  the  best  portion  of  the  reading  world,  and  most  oontume  to  do  sa 
as  a  love  of  moral  purity  shall  continue  to  increase :  ibr  « indaoenoy  and 

l*'B^MUMDBfentloiiedlil»inoUierwlUioiit«ilsta.  After  hto  death  her  gownt —d  n  iwtes  ig»* 
i«l««raftNuiita«tn»kliklilsa]iactmenUJustM«li«hadlenth«m;  ft  M«in«a  m  tf  te  eMU  BC««r 
tiiiette  reMtatton  to  open  it,  in  oNer  to  dlstrtbnto  Uiem  to  hhi  fiauale  rekUoat,  to  wfaou.  tr^a 
wm,  be  bequeathed  them."— JTmm. 

•  ••AeUdelttUB  billet  (which  I  raoetred  at  Uie  Hot  WeUa  at  Bristol)  Uien  breathed,  and  iCai  mum 
to  breathe,  the  very  voloe  of  Maodiihlp  In  lt«  tenderest  and  most  pathetic  note,  I  cannat  raftUn  fros 
rftlathtoplaea.    T  njniinil  It  nlainit  it  lliininil t  whin  It  lil  mnnnaaHj  1« 


fllih'»perfadeallhi8£lctitiowwrfdiigik"  As  an  Wtlotiaii,  h«  Wxitei  in  a  clear 
mnd  easy  style:  but  neither  his  temper  of  mind  nor  his  puisuits  qualified  him 
for  an  historical  writer.  As  a  poet,  though  he  takes  not  a  very  high  rank,  yet 
the  few  poems  which  he  has  left  have  a  delicacy  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
bis  novels. 

THB  TBAR8  OF   SCOTLAND.' 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  bMiish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  I 
Thy  sons,  for  valor  long  renown'd, 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  roofe  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  oruel^. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afiur 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife. 
Then  smiles  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  femish'd  on  the  rooks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks ; 
Thy  ravish'd  virgins  shriek  in  vain ; 
Thy  in&nts  perish  on  the  plain. 
What  boots  it,  then,  in  every  clime, 
Through  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time, 
Thy  martial  glory,  crown'd  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminish'd  blaze? 
Thy  towering  spirit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell, 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  felL 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shaU  cheer  the  happy  day: 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night : 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow. 
And  naught  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 
Oh!  baneful  cause,  ohl  fetal  morn, 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn  1 


I     , .   ,.^H>4«,  «XBSttiii  Comlo  WHtew,"  whow  optohw  I  bere  quote,  betaff  imppy  to  -y 

ul7«I^«^biitai»«  of  8inoII«tfti»oTd^«i»d.ach™ 


*T?;!L  iliie  venet  were  written  in  1746.  on  the  tattt-rttlet  eomin^ 

in^  ^iTch-nber.'.  "Hlrtory  of  the  Bebelllon."  a  .men  wort  «^J^  *»^.^ 
'*^;:rs^ui:^tbl.poenHbewa....n.nt,onedlntbe««v^ 

J^Ulyretnrnedf^inn  service  .broed.   Itl.  "^i^^tl!^!!^^  T^J^^  -^ 
^t^^^m^  mmm  one  repre-intlnf  U-t  mch  a  dtetrlbe  •^^^^^""^  "***  ^^ 
,wi»«t^  he  ist  dowBMd  adiUd  the  ■tm  more  pointed  tawrthre  Of  »•  ■ 
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The  lOtti  against  lfa6Sr  Auhen  stood. 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
Tet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 
The  Tiotor's  soul  was  not  appeased : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
BeTouring  flames  and  murdering  steel ! 

The  pious  modier,  doom*d  to  death, 
Forsaken  wanders  o'er  the  heath ; 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head, 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread ; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  aind  friend, 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend : 
And  streloh'd  beneath  th*  inclement  skies, 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  reinS) 
And  unimpaired  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fkte 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathising  verse  shall  flow : 
**  Mourn,  hapless  Giledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peaoe,  thy  laurels  torn.** 


ODE  TO  LEVBN-WATSR. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  th'  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source. 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed. 
With  white,  round,  polish'd  pebbles  spread ; 
While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride, 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war, 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make, 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine, 
And  edges  flower'd  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gayly  green, 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen : 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail, 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile. 
And  industry  embrown'd  with  toil ; 
And  heart  resolved,  aud  hands  prepared. 
The  blessings  they  ergoy  tn  guard ! 
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JOHN  HAWKESWORTR    1719—1773. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  family  or  early  history  of  John  Hawkesworth. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1719,  but  how  or  where  educated  it  ia  not  known. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  writer  was  in  1744,  at  the  age  of  tweaty-fiTe,  when 
he  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  to  succeed  Dr. 
Johnson  as  compiler  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates ;  so  that  he  must  have  had, 
at  that  time,  considerable  reputation  as  a  literary  character.  In  1752,  owing 
to  the  success  which  the  **  Rambler"  had  met  with,  he  was  induced  to  pro- 
ject and  commence  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Adventurer," 
having  noeived  the  prondfle  of  assistanoe  fieom.  Johnson,  Warton,  and  others. 
For  a  work  of  this  kind  he  was  eminently  qnahfied.  I&  learning,  though 
not  deepi  was  elegant  and  varioot ;  his  style  was  polished,  his  imagination 
aident,  his  standard  of  morals  high,  and  he  possessed  an  intimata  knowledge 
of  the  world.  The  first  number  of  the  "  Adventurer"  was  published  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1752,  and  the  paper  was  continued  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  until  the  9th  of  March,  1754.  The  name,  design,  aiul  manage* 
ment,  and  the  writing  of  seventy  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  numbers,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  Hawkesworth.  The  sale,  during  its  circulation  in  separate 
papers,  was  vary  extensiTe ;  and  when  thrown  into  vdumee,  four  large  edi- 
tions passed  through  the  piess  in  eight  years.  **  The  vniety,  the  ihnoy,  die 
taste,  and  practical  morality,  which  the  pages  of  this  periodical  paper  eodtibit, 
were  such  as  to  ensure  popularity ;  and  it  may  be  pronounced,  as  a  wholei 
the  most  spirited  and  fiiscinating  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs."  * 

The  reputation  which  Hawkesworth  bad  acquired  induced  him,  at  the  re- 
4^iest  of  Crarriek,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  in  1760,  he  brought 
ftrward  his  first  piece,  called  **  Zimri,  an  Oratorio,"  which  was  tolerably  well 
laoeiTed,  A  few  other  plays  followed :  but  as  ^ey  did  not  meet  wi^  great 
mooesB,  in  1765  he  undertook  the  office  of  Reviewer  in  the  Gentleman*s 
Magazine ;  which  department  he  filled  with  great  abiUty  until  the  year  1778. 
In  1765  ha  published  an  edition  of  Swifl's  works,  in  19  volumes,  accompanied 
by  explanatory  notes,  and  prefixed  with  a  well-written  life. 

On  the  return  of  Captain  Cook  ftom  his  first  vojraga  of  discovery  in  the 
Sooth  Seas,  it  being  thought  desirable,  by  government,  to  intrust  the  task  of 
compiling  an  account  of  fiie  voyage  to  a  literary  man,  rather  than  to  one  of 
tfaa  voyagers.  Dr.  Hawkesworth^s  reputation  as  a  beautifiil  and  able  writer 
obMdned  fcr  him  the  commission.  He  completed  his  task  in  1773,  in  3  vols. 
ipMito,  which  were  illnstrated  by  charts,  maps,  and  engravings,  executed  in 
a  very  splendid  manner.  For  this  labor  he  received  the  princely  remunere* 
tion  of  six  thousand  pounds.  The  work,  however,  met  with  very  severe  and 
deserved  censure,  owing  to  the  glowing  representations  and  the  licentious 
pictures  it  presented  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  islanders  of  the  South 
P  Seas ;  and  to  some  speculations  of  a  religious  character  which  seemed  to 
border  upon  skepticism.  His  enemies  made  the  most  of  these  defects,  and 
held  them  up  to  public  ridicule  and  censure ;  and  so  keen  was  his  sensibility, 
that  his  heahh  was  soon  afiected  by  it,  and  he  died  on  the  16th  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  1773. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  was  certainly  an  elegant  scholar.  "His  writings,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  last  ill-fated  work,  have  a  tendency  uniformly  conducive 
10  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion  j  and  we  may  add,  that  the  errors  of 

1  Bead,  a  rmj  htfuwwMng  luarnkt  of  BftirkevwOTUi  tn  tte  iffh  votane  of  D«k«Ps  XMays. 
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diat  luifortunate  production  must  be  attributed  rather  to  defect  of  jndgn^eDt, 
than  10  any  dereUotioii  of  principle.  Hia  imaginatioo  was  fertile  and.  biiiliaBt, 
his  diotioo  pure,  elegant,  and  unafiected.  He  was  in  a  high  degree  charita- 
ble, humane,  and  benevolent ;  his  manners  were  polished  and  affiible,  and 
his  oonTersation  has  been  described  as  imcommonly  fitscinating.  He  died, 
it  is  said,  tmnquil  and  resigned,  and,  we  trust,  deriving  hope  and  comfort 
from  a  firm  belief  in  that  religion  which  his  best  writings  had  been  employed 
to  defend." 

TALUS  or  FAMILIAR  LETTERS. 

In  a  series  of  familiar  letters  between  the  same  friends  for  thirtj 
years,  their  whole  life,  as  it  were,  passes  in  reriew  before  us ;  we 
Jive  with  them,  we  hear  them  talk,  we  mark  the  vigor  of  life,  the 
ardor  of  expectation,  the  hurry  of  business,  the  jollity  of  their 
social  meeting,  and  the  sport  of  their  fancy  in  the  sweet  intervals 
of  leisure  and  retirement ;  we  see  the  scene  gradually  change ; 
hope  and  expectation  are  at  an  end ;  they  regret  pleasures  that 
are  past,  and  friends  that  are  dead ;  they  complain  <^  disappoint- 
ment and  infirmity ;  they  are  conscious  that  the  sands  oi  fife 
which  remain  are  few ;  and  while  we  hear  them  regret  the  ap- 
proach of  the  last,  it  falls,  and  we  lose  them  in  the  ^ve.  Such 
as  they  were,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be ;  we  are  conscious  to  senti- 
ments, connections,  and  situations  like  theirs ;  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  path,  urc^ed  forward  by  the  same  necessity ;  and  the 
parallel  in  what  has  been,  is  carried  on  with  such  force  to  what 
shall  be,  that  the  future  almost  becomes  present ;  and  we  wonder 
at  the  new  power  of  those  truths,  of  which  we  never  doubted  tfat 
reality  and  importance. 

DANOSR  OF   RELAPSE   AFTER  PURPOSES   OF  AMENDMENT. 

The  dread  of  death  has  seldom  been  found  to  intrude  upon  the 
cheerfuhiess,  simplicity,  and  innocence  of  childrui ;  they  gaze  at 
a  funeral  procession  with  as  much  vacant  curiosity  as  at  any  other 
show,  and  see  the  world  change  before  them  vdthout  thie  least 
sense  of  their  own  share  in  the  vicissitude.  In  youth,  when  all 
the  appetites  are  strong,  and  every  gratification  is  heightened  by 
novelty,  the  mind  resists  mournful  impressions  with  a  kind  dT 
elastic  power,  by  which  the  signature  that  is  forced  upon  it  is 
immediately  effaced :  when  this  tumult  first  subsides,  while  the 
attachment  of  life  is  yet  strong,  and  the  mind  begins  to  look  foi^ 
ward,  and  concert  measures  by  which  those  enjcmnents  may  hm 
secured  which  it  is  solicitous  to  keep,  or  others  ootaiited  to  atone 
for  the  disappointments  that  are  past,  then  death  starts  up  like  a 
spectre  in  all  its  terrors,  the  blood  is  chilled  at  his  appearance,  he 
is  perceived  to  approach  with  a  constant  and  inesiatiUe  pace  s 
retreat  is  impossible,  and  resistance  is  vain. 
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The  terror  and  anguish  which  this  image  produces  whenever 
it  first  rushes  upon  the  mind,  are  always  complicated  with  a  sense 
of  gmli  and  remorse ;  and  generally  produce  some  hasty  and 
zealous  purposes  of  more  uniform  virtue  and  more  ardent  devo- 
tion, of  something  that  may  secure  \xs  not  only  from  the  worm  that 
never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  but  from  total  mor- 
tality, and  admit  hope  to  the  regions  beyond  the  grave. 

This  purpose  is  seldom  wholly  reUnquished,  though  it  is  not 
always  executed  with  vigor  and  perseverance ;  the  reflection 
which  produced  it  often  recurs»  but  it  still  recurs  with  less  force ; 
desire  of  immediate  pleasure  becomes  predominant ;  appetite  is 
no  longer  restrained ;  and  either  all  attempts  to  secure  future  hap- 
piness are  deferred  **  to  a  more  convenient  season,"  or  some  expe- 
dients aie  sought  to  render  sensuality  and  virtue  compatible,  and 
to  obtain  every  object  of  hope  without  lessening  the  treasures  of 
possession.  Thus  vice  naturally  becomes  the  disciple  of  infi- 
delity ;  and  the  wretch  who  dares  not  aspire  to  the  heroic  virtue 
of  a  Christian,  listens  with  eagerness  to  every  objection  ag^ainst 
the  authority  of  that  law  by  which  he  is  condemned,  and  hbors 
in  vain  to  establish  another  that  will  acquit  him :  he  forms  many 
aigtuaents  to  justify  natural  desires ;  he  learns  at  length  to  im- 
pose upon  himself;  and  assents  to  principles  which  yet  in  his 
hetrt  he  does  not  believe ;  he  thinks  himself  convinced  that  vir* 
t«e  must  be  happiness,  and  then  dreams  that  happiness  is  virtue. 

Let  those  who  still  delay  that  which  yet  they  believe  to  be  of 
eternal  moment^  remember  that  their  motives  to  effect  it  will  still 
grow  weaker,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  perpetually  increase ; 
to  neglect  it  now,  therefore,  is  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  neglected 
forever :  and  if  they  are  roused  by  this  thought,  let  them  instantly 
improve  its  influence ;  for  even  this  thought,  when  it  returns,  will 
return  with  less  power,  and  though  it  should  rouse  them  now,  will 
perhaps  rouse  thsm  no  more.  But  let  them  not  conflde  in  such 
viftue  as  can  be  practised  without  a  struggle,  and  which  interdicts 
the  gratification  of  no  passion  but  mahce ;  nor  adopt  principles 
which  could  never  be  behoved  at  the  only  time  when  they  could 
be  useful ;  hke  arguments  which  men  sometimes  form  when  they 
slumber,  and  the  moment  they  awake  discover  to  be  absurd. 

Let  those  who  in  the  anguish  of  an  awakened  mind  have  re- 
tfietted  the  past,  and  resolved  to  redeem  it  in  the  future,  persist 
invariably  to  do  whatever  they  then  wished  to  have  done.  Let 
tids  be  established  as  a  constant  rule  of  action,  and  opposed  to  all 
the  cavils  of  sophistry  and  sense ;  for  this  wish  will  inevitably 
letum  when  it  must  for  ever  be  inefiectual,  at  that  awful  moment 
when  **  the  shadow  of  death  shall  be  stretched  over  them,  and  that 
niflht  commence  in  which  no  man  can  work." 

O  ^j.^iM,,*^  Ho.  IM 
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BOW   FAft  THB   PRECEPT  TO  LOVE    OUR  ENEMIES   IS  PRACTICABUB. 

To  love  an  enemy  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  re- 
ligion which  is  not  of  man  but  of  God.  It  could  be  delivered  as 
a  precept  only  by  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  establish  it  by  his 
example. 

At  the  dose  of  that  season,*  in  which  human  frailty  has  com- 
memorated sufferings  which  it  could  not  sustain,  it  cannot,  surely, 
be  incongruous  to  consider,  what  approaches  we  can  make  to 
that  divine  love  which  these  tmfknngs  expressed,  and  how  hr 
man,  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  can  bless  those  who  cui9e  him, 
and  return  good  for  evil. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  behold  the  example  but  at  a  distance ;  nor 
consider  it  without  being  struck  with  a  sense  of  our  own  debility: 
every  man  who  compares  his  life  with  this  ^ivine  rule,  instead  of 
exulting  in  his  own  excellence,  wifl  smite  his  breast  like  the  pub- 
lican,  and  cry  out,  ^God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  T'  Thms  ta 
acquaint  us  widi  ourselves,  may,  perhaps,  be  one  use  of  Uie  pre> 
cept ;  but  the  precept  cannot,  surely,  he  considered  as  haviBg  no 
other. 

I  know  it  wiH  be  said,  that  our  passions  are  not  in  our  power ; 
and  that,  therefore,  a  precept,  to  love  or  to  hate,  is  impossiUe; 
for  if  the  gratification  of  all  our  wishes  was  offered  us  to  k»t  a 
stranger  as  we  love  a  child,  we  could  not  fulfil  the  condkioDy  haw^ 
ever  we  might  desire  the  reward. 

But  admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  that  we  cannot  lore  an  enemy 
as  we  love  a  fhend ;  it  is  yet  equally  certain,  that  we  minr  per- 
form those  actions  which  are  produced  by  love,  from  a  wghar 
principle :  we  may,  perhaps,  derive  moral  excellence  from  natural 
defects,  and  exert  our  reason  instead  of  indulging  a  passion.  If 
our  enemy  hungers,  we  may  feed  him,  and  if  he  thirsts,  we  may 
give  him  drink :  this,  if  we  could  love  him,  would  be  our  conduct ; 
and  this  may  still  be  our  conduct,  though  to  love  him  is  imposai- 
bie.  The  Christian  will  be  prompted  to  reliere  the  necessities  of 
his  enemy,  by  his  love  to  God :  he  will  r^oice  in  an  opportunity 
to  express  the  zeal  of  his  gratitude  and  the  alacrity  df  hn  obe- 
dience, at  the  same  time  that  he  appropriates  the  proRHses  and 
anticipates  his  reward. 

But  though  he  who  is  beneficent  upon  these  principles,  way, 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  be  said  to  love  his  enemy ;  yet  something 
more  may  still  be  eflTected :  the  passion  itself  in  some  de^free  is  ia 
our  power ;  we  may  rise  to  a  yet  nearer  emulation  of  divine  fa^ 
giveness ;  we  may  think  as  weU  as  act  with  kindness,  and  be  i 
lified  as  well  in  heart  as  in  Hfe. 
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Though  lore  and  hatred  are  necessarily  produced  in  the  human 
breast,  when  the  proper  objects  of  these  passions  occur,  as  the 
color  of  material  substances  is  necessarily  perceived  by  an  eye  be- 
fore which  they  are  exhibited ;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  change  the 
passion,  and  to  cause  either  lore  or  hatred  to  be  excited  by  ^cinff 
the  same  object  in  different  circumstances ;  as  a  changeable  silk 
of  blue  and  yellow  may  be  held  so  as  to  excite  the  idea  either  of 
yellow  or  blue. 

No  act  is  deemed  more  injurious,  or  resented  with  greater  acri- 
mony, than  the  marriage  of  a  child,  especially  of  a  daughter, 
without  the  consent  of  a  parent :  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a 
breach  of  the  strongest  and  tenderest  obligations ;  as  folly  and  in- 
gratitude, treachery  and  rebellion.  By  the  imputation  of  these 
▼ices,  a  child  becomes  the  object  of  indignation  and  resentment : 
indignation  and  resentment  in  the  breast,  therefore,  of  the  parent, 
are  necessarily  excited :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  thiU  these 
are  species  of  hatred.  But  if  the  child  is  considered  as  still  re« 
taining  the  endearing  sofhiess  of  filial  afiection,  as  still  longing 
for  reconciliation,  and  profiBuiing  the  rites  of  marriage  with  tears ; 
as  having  been  driven  from  the  path  of  duty,  only  by  the  violence 
of  passions  which  none  have  always  resisted,  and  which  many 
have  indulged  with  much  greater  turpitude ;  the  same  object  that 
before  excited  indignation  and  resentment,  wiU  now  be  regarded 
with  pity,  and  pity  is  a  species  of  love. 

Those,  indeed,  who  resent  this  breach  of  filial  duty  with  im- 
placability, though  periiaps  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  ofiender 
Das  been  guilty,  demonstrate  that  they  are  without  natural  afiec- 
tion ;  and  umt  they  would  have  prostituted  their  oflsprinfi^,  if  not 
to  lust,  yet  to  affections  which  are  equally  vile  and  sordid,  the  thirst 
of  gold,  or  the  cravings  of  ambition  :  for  he  can  never  be  thought 
to  be  sincerely  interested  in  the  felicity  of  his  child,  who,  when 
some  of  the  means  of  happiness  are  lost  by  indiscretion,  suffers  his 
resentment  to  take  away  the  rest. 

Among  friends,  sallies  of  quick  resentment  are  extremely  fre- 
quent. Friendship  is  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits,  to  which 
tne  sacrifice  of  private  interest  is  sometimes  necessary :  it  is  com- 
mon for  each  to  set  too  much  value  upon  those  which  he  bestows, 
and  too  little  upon  those  which  he  receives ;  this  mutual  mistake 
in  so  important  an  estimation,  produces  mutual  charges  of  unkind- 
ness  and  ingratitude ;  each,  perhaps,  professes  himself  ready  to 
forgive,  but  neither  will  condescend  to  be  forgiven.  Pride,  there- 
fore, still  increases  the  enmity  which  it  began  ;  the  friend  is  con- 
sidered as  selfish,  assuming,  injurious,  and  revengeful ;  he  conse- 
quently becomes  an  object  of  hatred ;  and  while  he  is  thus  con- 
sidered, to  love  him  is  impossible.  But  thus  to  consider  him,  is  at 
once  a  folly  aad  a  fault;  each  ought  to  reflect,  that  he  is,  at  least 
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in  tha  opinion  of  the  other*  incurring  the  crimea  that  he  imputes ; 
that  the  foundation  of  their  enniity  is  no  more  than  a  mistake , 
and  that  this  mistake  is  the  efiect  of  weakness  or  Tanity,  which  is 
common  to  all  mankind  :  the  character  of  hoth  would  then  assume 
a  very  different  aspect,  love  would  again  he  excited  by  the  return 
of  its  object,  and  each  would  be  impatient  to  exchange  acknow- 
ledgments, and  recover  the  felicity  which  was  so  near  being  lost. 

But  if,  after  we  have  admitted  an  acquaintance  to  our  bosom  as 
a  friend,  it  should  appear  that  we  had  mistaken  his  character ;  if 
he  should  betray  our  confidence,  and  use  the  knowledge  of  oar 
affairs,  which  perhaps*  he  obtained  by  offlers  of  service,  to  effect 
our  ruin :  if  he  defames  us  to  the  world,  and  adds  perjury  to  false- 
hood ;  we  may  still  consider  him  in  such  circumstances  as  will 
incline  us  to  fulfil  the  precept,  and  to  regard  him  without  the  ran- 
cor of  hatred  or  the  fury  of  revenge. 

Every  character,  however  it  may  deserve  punishment,  exdtes 
hatred  only  in  proportion  as  it  appears  to  be  malicious ;  and  pure 
malice  has  never  been  imputed  to  human  beings.  The  wretch, 
who  has  thus  deceived  and  injured  us,  should  be  considered  as 
having  ultimately  intended,  not  evil  to  us,  but  good  to  himself. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  he  has  mistaken  the  means  ; 
that  he  has  forfeited  the  friendship  of  Him  whose  favor  is  better 
than  life,  by  the  same  conduct  which  forfeited  ours ;  and  that  to 
whatever  vicAV  he  sacrificed  our  temporal  interest,  to  that  also  he 
sacrificed  his  own  hope  of  immortality ;  that  he  is  now  seeldng 
felicity  which  he  can  never  find,  and  incurring  punishment  that 
will  last  for  ever.  And  how  much  better  than  this  wretch  is  he, 
in  whom  the  contemplation  of  his  condition  can  excite  no  pity  ? 
Surely  if  such  an  enemy  hungers,  we  may,  without  suppressing 
any  passion,  give  him  food :  for  who  that  sees  a  criminal  dragged 
to  execution,  for  whatever  crime,  would  refuse  him  a  cup  of  cold 
water? 

On  the  contrary,  he  whom  Grod  has  forgiven  must  necessarily 
become  amiable  to  man :  to  consider  his  character  without  preju- 
dice or  partiality,  after  it  has  been  changed  by  repentance,  is  to 
love  him  ;  and  impartially  to  consider  it,  is  not  only  our  duty,  but 
our  interest. 

Thus  may  we  love  our  enemies,  and  add  a  dignity  to  our  nature, 
of  which  pagan  virtue  had  no  conception.  But  if  to  love  our  ene- 
mies is  the  gloiy  of  a  Christian,  to  treat  others  with  coldness, 
neglect,  and  malignity,  is  rather  the  reproach  of  a  fiend  than  a 
man.  Unprovoked  enmity,  the  frown  of  unkindness,  and  the 
menaces  of  oppression,  should  be  far  from  those  who  profess 
themselves  to  be  followers  of  Him  who  in  his  life  went  about 
doing  good ;  who  instantly  healed  a  wound  that  was  given  in  his 
defence ;  and  who,  when  he  was  fainting  in  his  last  agony,  and 
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treated  with  mockery  and  derision,  conceived  at  once  a  prayer  and 
an  apology  for  his  murdejers :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 


OAHAZAN,  THB   MBROHANT  OF   BAGDAD. 

Carazan,  the  merchant  of  Bagdad,  was  eminent  throughout  all 
the  East  for  his  avarice  and  his  wealth :  his  origin  was  obscure 
as  that  of  the  spark  which,  by  the  collision  of  steel  and  adamant, 
is  struck  out  of  darkness ;  and  the  patient  labor  of  persevering 
diligence  alone  had  made  him  rich.  It  was  remembered,  that 
when  he  was  indigent  he  was  thought  to  be  generous ;  and  he 
was  still  acknowledged  to  be  inexorably  just.  But  whether  in  his 
dealings  with  men  he  discovered  a  perfidy  which  tempted  him  to 
put  his  trust  in  gold,  or  whether  in  proportion  as  he  accumulated 
wealth  he  discovered  his  own  importance  to  increase,  Carazan 
prized  it  more  as  he  used  it  less ;  he  gradually  lost  the  inclination 
to  do  good,  as  he  acquired  the  power:  and  as  the  hand  of  time 
scattered  snow  upon  his  head,  the  freezing  influence  extended  to 
his  bosom. 

But  though  the  door  of  Carazan  was  never  opened  by  hospi- 
tality, nor  his  hand  by  compassion,  yet  fear  led  him  constantly  to 
the  mosque  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer ;  he  performed  all  the 
rites  of  devotion  with  the  most  scrupulous  punctuality,  and  had 
thrice  paid  his  vows  at  the  Temple  of  the  Prophet.  That  devo- 
tion which  arises  from  the  Love  of  God,  and  necessarily  includes 
the  Love  of  Man,  as  it  connects  gratitude  with  beneficence,  and 
exalts  that  which  was  moral  to  divine,  confers  new  dignity  upon 
goodness,  and  is  the  object  not  only  of  affection  but  reverence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  devotion  of  the  selfish,  whether  it  be  thought 
to  avert  the  punishment  which  every  one  wishes  to  be  inflicted, 
or  to  insure  it  by  the  complication  of  hypocrisy  with  guilt,  never 
fails  to  excite  indignation  and  abhorrence.  Carazan,  therefore, 
when  he  had  locked  his  door,  and  turning  round  with  a  look  of 
circumspective  suspicion,  proceeded  to  the  mosque,  was  followed 
by  every  eye  with  silent  malignity ;  the  poor  suspended  their 
suppUcation  when  he  passed  by  ;  and  though  he  was  known  by 
every  man,  yet  no  man  saluted  him. 

Such  had  long  been  the  life  of  Carazan,  and  such  was  the  cha- 
racter which  he  had  acquired,  when  notice  was  given  by  procla- 
mation, that  he  was  removed  to  a  magnificent  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  that  his  table  should  be  spread  for  the  public, 
and  that  the  stranger  should  be  welcome  to  nis  bed.  The  multi- 
tude soon  rushed  hke  a  torrent  to  his  door,  where  they  beheld  him 
distributing  bread  to  the  hungry  and  apparel  to  the  naked — ^his  eye 
softened  with  compassion,  and  his  cheek  glowing  with  delight. 
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ETary  one  gazed  witk  astonishment  at  the  nrodigy ;  and  the  mar- 
mnr  of  innumerable  voices  increasing  like  tne  sound  of  approach- 
ing thunder,  Carazan  beckoned  with  his  hand ;  attention  suspended 
the  tumult  in  a  moment,  and  he  thus  gratified  the  curiosity  which 
had  procured  him  audience. 

«« To  Him  who  touches  the  mountains  and  they  smoke,  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  most  merciful,  be  everlasting  honor !  He  has 
ordained  sleep  to  be  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  his  visions 
have  reproved  me  in  the  night.  As  I  was  sitting  abne  in  my 
harem,  with  my  lamp  burning  before  me,  c(nnputing  the  product 
of  my  merchandise,  and  exulting  in  the  increase  of  my  wealth,  I 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  hand  of  Him  who  dwells  in  the 
third  Heaven  was  upon  me.  I  beheld  the  Angel  of  death  coming 
forward  like  a  whirlwind,  and  he  smote  me  before  I  could  depre* 
cate  the  blow.  At  the  same  moment  I  felt  myself  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  transported  with  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  re- 
gions of  the  air.  The  earth  was  contracted  to  an  atom  beneath ; 
and  the  stars  glowed  round  me  with  a  lustre  that  obscured  the 
Sim.  The  gate  of  Paradise  was  now  in  sight ;  and  I  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  sudden  brightness  which  no  human  eye  could  behoM: 
the  irrevocable  sentence  was  now  to  be  pronounced ;  my  day  of 
probation  was  past :  and  from  the  evil  of  my  L'fe  nothing  could  be 
taken  away,  nor  could  any  thing  be  added  to  the  good.  When  I 
reflected  that  my  lot  for  eternity  was  cast,  which  not  all  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  could  reverse,  my  confidence  totally  forsook  me ;  and 
while  I  stood  trembling  and  silent,  covered  with  confusion  and 
chilled  with  horror,  I  was  thus  addressed  by  the  radiance  that 
flamed  before  me : 

**  *  Carazan,  thy  worship  has  not  been  accepted ;  because  it  was 
not  prompted  by  Love  of  God ;  neither  can  thy  righteousness  be 
rewarded,  because  it  was  not  produced  by  Love  of  Man :  for  thy 
own  sake  only  hast  thou  rendered  to  every  man  his  due ;  and 
thou  hast  approached  the  Almighty  only  for  thyself.  Thou  liast 
not  looked  up  with  gratitude,  nor  around  thee  with  kindness. 
Around  thee,  thou  hast,  indeed,  beheld  vice  and  folly ;  but  if  vice 
and  folly  could  justify  thy  parsimony,  would  they  not  condenm 
the  bounty  of  Heaven  ?  If  not  upon  the  foolish  and  the  vicious, 
where  shall  the  sun  difi!use  his  light,  or  the  clouds  distil  their  dew  ? 
Where  shall  the  lips  of  the  Spring  breathe  fragrance,  or  the  hand 
of  Autumn  diflfuse  plenty  T  Remember,  Carazan,  that  thou  hast 
shut  compassion  from  thine  heart,  and  grasped  thy  treasures  with 
a  hand  of  iron  :  thou  hast  lived  for  thyself;  and,  therefore,  hence- 
forth for  ever  thou  shalt  subsist  alone.  From  the  light  of  Heaven, 
and  from  the  society  of  all  beings,  shalt  thou  be  driven ;  solitude 
shall  protract  the  ling^ering  hours  of  eternity,  and  darkness  aggra- 
vate the  horrors  of  despair.'     At  this  moment  I  was  driven  by 
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Bome  secret  and  irresistible  power  through  the  glowing  sjstem  of 
creation,  and  passed  innumerable  worlds  in  a  moment.  As  I  ap« 
preached  the  verge  of  nature,  I  perceived  the  shadows  of  total 
and  boundless  vacuity  deepen  before  me,  a  dreadful  region  of  eter^ 
nal  silence,  solitude,  and  darkness  !  Unutterable  horror  seized  me 
at  the  prospect,  and  this  exclamation  burst  from  me  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  desire :  Oh  I  that  I  had  been  doomed  for  ever  to 
the  common  receptacle  of  impenitence  and  guilt !  their  society 
would  have  alleviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  rage  of  fire 
could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  of  light.  Or  if  I  had  been 
condemned  to  reside  in  a  comet,  that  would  return  but  once  in  a 
thousand  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and  life  ;  the  hope  of  these 
periods,  however  distant,  would  cheer  me  in  the  dread  interval  of 
cold  and  darkness,  and  the  vicissitudes  would  divide  eternity  into 
time.  While  this  thought  passed  over  my  mind,  I  lost  sight  of 
the  remotest  star,  and  the  last  glimmering  of  light  was  quenched 
in  utter  darkness.  The  agonies  of  despair  every  moment  in- 
creased, as  every  moment  augmented  my  distance  from  the  last 
habitable  world.  I  reflected  with  intolerable  anguish,  that  when 
ten  thousand  thousand  years  had  carried  me  be3rond  the  reach  of 
all  but  that  Power  who  fills  infinitude,  I  should  still  look  forward 
into  an  immense  abyss  of  darkness,  through  which  I  should  still 
drive  without  succor  and  without  society,  farther  and  farther  still, 
for  ever  and  for  ever.  I  then  stretched  out  my  hand  towards  the 
regions  of  existence,  with  an  emotion  that  awaked  me.  Thus 
have  I  been  taught  to  estimate  society,  like  every  other  blessing, 
by  its  loss.  My  heart  is  warmed  to  b'berality ;  and  I  am  zealous 
to  communicate  the  happiness  which  I  feel,  to  those  from  whom 
it  is  derived ;  for  the  society  of  one  wretch,  whom  in  the  pride 
of  prosperity  I  would  have  spurned  from  my  door,  would,  in  the 
dreadful  solitude  to  which  I  was  condemned,  have  been  more 
highly  prized  than  the  gold  of  Afric,  or  the  gems  of  Qolconda." 

At  this  reflection  upon  his  dream,  Carazan  became  suddenly 
silent,  and^  looked  upward  in  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  devotion. 
The  multitude  were  struck  at  once  with  the  precept  and  exam- 
ple ;  and  the  caliph,  to  whom  the  event  was  related,  that  he  might 
be  liberal  beyond  the  power  of  gold,  commanded  it  to  be  recorded 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 

iUMntarrr,  No.  MS. 
▲   LESSON   FROM   THE    FLIGHT   OF   TIME,* 

The  hour  is  hastening,  in  which,  whatever  praise  or  censure  I 
have  acquired  by  these  compositions,  if  they  are  remembered  at 
all,  will  be  remembered  with  equal  indifference,  and  the  tenor  of 
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Chmn  only  wfllailM  me  eomfort.  Time,  who  is  impetleiit  tockle 
my  Iftst  paper,  will  shortly  moulder  the  hand  thnt  is  now  writing 
it  in  the  dost,  and  still  the  hreast  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection: 
hot  let  not  this  be  read  as  something  that  relates  only  to  another; 
for  a  few  yean  only  can  diride  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from 
the  hand  that  has  written.  This  awful  truth,  however  (£vio«s, 
and  howarer  reiterated,  is  yet  frequently  forgotten ;  for,  snrsly, 
if  we  did  not  lose  our  remembrance,  or  at  least  our  sensibility,  that 
▼iew  would  alwaya  predominate  in  our  lives,  which  alone  can 
aflbrd  us  comfort  when  we  die. 

Tha  fbllowing  little  poem,  compoMd  bnt  a  xndnth  before  his  death,  and 
dictated  to  Mn.  Hawkeswortfa  before  he  roee  in  the  morning,  will  piore  hoar 
Tiridlj  be  fhlt,  at  diat  period,  the  ooMolationt  aruing  firom  dependeaoe  on 
Ibm  menj  of  his  God. 

HTMN. 

In  Sleep^s  serene  oblirion  laid, 

I  safolj  pass'd  the  silent  night ; 
At  onoe  I  see  the  breaking  shade. 

And  drink  again  the  morning  light 

New-bom  I  bless  die  waking  hoar, 

Otooe  more,  with  awe,  rejoice  to  be; 
My  ooDSoioas  soul  resumes  her  power, 

And  springs,  mj  gracious  God,  to  thee. 

O,  guide  me  through  the  various  maze 

My  doubtful  feet  are  doom'd  to  treed ; 
And  spread  Thy  shield's  protecting  blaze, 

When  dangers  press  around  my  head. 

A  deq)er  shade  will  soon  impend, 

A  deeper  sleep  my  eyes  oppress ; 
Yet  still  thy  strength  shall  me  defend, 

Thy  goodness  still  shall  deign  to  bless. 

That  deeper  shade  shall  ihde  away, 

That  deeper  sUep  shall  leave  my  eyes ; 
Thy  Hght  shall  give  eternal  dayl 

Thy  Zooe  the  rapture  of  the  skies! 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.  1728—1774. 
This  distinguished  poet,  novelist,  historian,  and  essayist,  was  bom  at  PaUas, 
in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  on  November  10,  1728.  His  ftktbar  was 
a  clergyman,  and  held  the  Uving  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  die  oounty  of  Wen- 
meadi.  After  studying  the  classics  at  two  or  three  private  schools,  he  so* 
tered  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  as  a  sizer,*  in  his  fifteendi  year.     Here  he  wii 
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idlBi  eodmyapuit,  and  ooeawon^Uy  insubordinate;  thon^  we  ought  in  jattioe 
to  nj  that  a  most  injudicious  and  passionate  tutor,  a  Mr.  Wilder,  should  h% 
held  partly  responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  Goldsmith^s  ooUeg* 
eareer. 

About  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  university  his  father  died,*  but  his  unole, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  who  had  already  borne  the  principal  part  of  the 
expenses  of  his  education,  amply  supplied  the  fiuher's  place.  Disappointed 
in  one  or  two  plans  that  he  had  marked  out  ibr  him,  he  determined  to  send 
him  to  London^  to  study  the  law,  at  the  Temple.  But  stopping  at  Dublin  on 
his  way,  he  lost,  in  gambling,  the  sum  that  had  been  given  him  for  the  ez* 
penses  of  lus  journey,  and  returned  home  penniless.  The  kindness  of  his 
ancle  was  not  yet  exhausted,  and  he  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medi- 
cine, where  he  arrived  at  die  close  of  the  year  1752.  Here  he  remained 
about  eighteen  months,  when,  in  ooosequenoe  of  becoming  security  to  a  con- 
sderable  amount  for  a  classmate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  abruptly,  and 
sailed  fbt  Leyden.  Here  he  studied  about  a  year,  and  then  set  out  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe  on  £)ot ;  having  with  him,  it  is  said,  only  one  clean  shirt, 
and  no  money,  and  trusting  to  his  wits  fiur  support'  By  various  expedients 
be  worked  his  way  through  Flanders,  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, (where  he  composed  part  of  «  The  TraveUer,"^  and  the  North  of  Italy, 
and  returned  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1756,  with  an  empty  pocket,  in- 
deed, but  with  a  mind  enriched  by  observations  of  foreign  countries,  which 
he  has  so  admirably  expressed  in  that  charming  poem — **  The  Traveller." 

After  trying  various  means  of  a  professional  character  Sat  support,  he  re- 
solved to  depend  upon  his  pen;  and  in  April,  1757,  made  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Review,  to  write  for  that 
journal,  for  a  salary,  and  his  board  and  lodging  in  the  proprietor's  house.  At 
tbe  end  of  seven  or  eight  months,  this  engagement  was  given  up  by  mutual 
consent,  and  Goldsmith  went  into  private  lodgings,  to  finish  his  **  Inquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  which  was  published  in 
1759.  His  next  publication  was  "  The  Bee,"  a  series  of  Essays  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  published  weekly,  which,  for  want  of  support,  terminated  with  the 
eighth  number,  November  24,  1759.  Though  neglected  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, yet,  when  known,  some  time  afVer,  to  be  firom  the  same  pen  as  **  The 
Traveller,"  and  the  « Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  they  were  very  generally  read 
and  admired.  Such  is  the  world ;  withholding  fh)m  unknown  and  unhonored 
genius  that  praise  which  it  lavishes  when  needed  not 

1  ufo  thla  rtry  amiable  fiiUMr,  the  bod,  by  hla  power  In  tht  dellneatton  of  ehancter,  bu  stven 
cd^uttj  In  three  of  hi*  sketcbcs;  one  in  tim  'atlsen  of  the  World'  (Letter  S7th) ;  a  second  tn  Dr. 
PriautMe,  In  tbe  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;'  and  a  third,  aa  the  ftmily  always  stated.  In  relbrenoe  to  bis 
splritaal  character,  m  the  Preacher  In  the  'Deserted  Village.*  Each  has  pecnUarlMes  that  disttngutsb 
a  fit>m  the  other,  yet  toadied  so  sidlftilly,  that  with  some  variation,  they  cannot  be  said  to  ollbr  a 
contradiction.**— Pnsru 

t  Tbe  fbnowlng  passage  In  the  '<  Vtear  of  Wakefield**  Is  supposed  to  describe  his  own  travels:  *'! 
had  some  knowledge  of  mnsiob  and  now  turned  what  was  onee  my  amusement  Into  a  present  means 
of  subsistence.    Whenever  I  approached  a  peasants  hoase  towards  nlght-fbO,  I  played  one  of  my 
most  merrjr  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  ft>r  the  next  day.**   So 
nT^  the  !>"*•  in  **'nie  Travelter,**  tn  the  picture  of  the  8wlss~ 
**  And  haply,  too,  some  pOgrhn  thither  led. 
With  many  a  taie  repays  the  nightly  bed." 
And  also  in  the  picture  of  Jranoe, 

**H<>w  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  dioir 
With  toneless  pipe,  beside  the  mnmmrtnc  Loirer  ao. 


<M  OOliMlIllS.  [gbobcob  bc 

In  176Q»  be  poblUied  fak  •Letters  of  a  OtiMn  of  d»e  Worid,"!  wluoli 
were  rerj  generally  read  and  as  generally  admired ;  and  have  long  taken 
tfa«ir  stand  in  the  list  of  English  classics.  His  next  work  was  his  c^ebcated 
novel,  «The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which,  though  finished  in  1763,  was  not 
published  till  1766,  when  his  « Traveller''  had  established  his  &me.  Bat  it 
no  sooner  appeared  than  it  secured  the  wannest  £riends  among  every  descrip- 
tion of  readers ;  widi  the  old,  by  the  purity  of  its  moral  lessons;  and  with  the 
yonng,  by  the  interest  of  the  story.  Its  great  charm  is  its  ek»e  adhecence  to 
nature;  nature  in  its  commendable,  not  in  its  vicious  points  of  view.  <*Tbe 
Primrose  Aonily  is  a  great  creation  of  genius:  eueii  a  picture  of  wann-bearted 
simplicity,  mingled  with  the  little  ibibles  and  weaknesses  common  to  the  best 
specimens  of  humanity,  that  we  find  nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  range  of 
fiction,*'* 

In  December,  1764,  was  published  «The  Travelter,"  the  earlisst  of  his 
productions  to  which  Goldsruidi  prefixed  his  name.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the 
first  to  introduce  it  to  the  public,  in  a  notice  in  the  Critical  Review,  ckMing 
his  remarks  with  these  words :  **  Such  is  die  poem  on  which  we  now  con- 
gratnlate  die  public,  as  on  a  production  to  which,  since  the  deadi  of  Pope,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  find  any  thing  equal"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  bow 
perfectly  this  sentiment  has  been  universally  concurred  in ;  for  few  poems  in 
the  RwpiWiK  language  have  been  more  deservedly  popular.  In  1765  he  pub- 
lished his  ballad  of  the  «  Hermit,"  and  engaged  in  other  works  for  die  book- 
sellers, to  supply  his  immediate  wants.  In  1768  appeared  his  comedy  of 
« The  Good-Natiured  Man,"  whidi  had  not  much  success;  but  in  the  next 
yeai  the  «(I>Dserted  Village"  was  given  to  the  public,  which  gave  him  a  still 
hif^er  rank,  and  still  greater  celebrity  as  a  poet.9    In  the  same  jrear  he 

1  TlwM  Latten  porpoited  to  be  wrttten  by  a  Cbineae  phikMophcr,  wbo,  In  tnTeDlDf  tfaroogb  Ba- 
rope^  far  the  porpote  of  examining  tJbe  manners  and  cnstoms  of  Oie  murkms  nattooa,  ftxad  hit  ical- 
denoe  Ibraome  time  in  Engtaiid,fbr  the  purpose  of  deaertblng  the  mannera  of  ita  people.  Be  le  fWI 
of  tbe  wtoeaC  reflectlona  npon  men  and  manner*,  and  somedmei  ettera  rtrj  BtaitUof  ■nithaiara 

S  Mer,  TtfL  IL  p.  111.  •Wereadtlie*Vlcarof  WakeSeld'  In  yotiUiaiid  in  agi^—we  retara  to  It 
amtot  and  agala,  and  blea  the  menory  of  an  antbor  wlw  contrtvee  so  wdl  to  recowclls  v  to  tasMoi 
ntara.*'— Sb-  WmUtr  aeatt, 

"Tbe  tneatatflde  otarm  this  norel  possesses,  evlnoes  how  moeh  may  be  done  wtthoat  the  aid  of 
estnrragant  taddent,  to  esctte  the  imagination  and  Interest  the  feeUnga.  Few  prodiiBtloBs  of  this 
kind  aflbrd  greater  amusement  In  tbe  pemaal,  and  stm  flswer  inculcate  more  ImpraMtve  lessoas  of 
morality.  Thoogh  wit  and  hnmor  abound  In  every  page,  yet  in  tbe  whole  volume  there  Is  not  oitt 
tbonglit  l^hurtooa  ha  its  tendency,  nor  one  sentiment  that  can  oflbnd  the  cbaateat  car.  Its  laagnsiii. 
In  the  words  or  an  elegant  writer,  is  what*ang«ls  might  kftve  heard,  and  vtrglM  tehL>'>~ir«aUv«as 


An  Interesting  anecdote  rdattve  to  this  novel,  told  by  BosweU  in  his  lifb  of  Johnson,  and  wMeh 
has  been  mustrated  by  a  most  beauUAil  engraving,  may  here  be  repeated :— **!  rseolved  one  ■era 
Ing,**  says  Johnson,  *«a  message  from  poor  GoUamith  that  he  was  In  great  dMreas,  and,  aa  E  was 
not  In  bis  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possMe.  I  sent  Urn  a 
guinea,  and  promised  to  oome  to  hfan  dlrecUy.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  aa  I  waa  dxasaed,  a»d 
loond  that  his  hmdlady  had  arrested  hhn  Ibr  Ms  rent;  at  whkh  he  was  In  a  violent  passton.  X  pei^ 
oeived  Uwt  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  a  glaas  beta* 
him.  I  put  the  oork  into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  hte  of  tbe  assaaa 
bywhfchbemlgfatbeeztrtcatod.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  Ibr  the  prea^  wWeb  be 
prodPoed  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  Its  merit;  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  ratm;  and 
having  gone  to  a  hooksdler,  sold  it  Ibr  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  BKmey,  and  ke  dls- 
ofaaifed  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady  In  a  high  tone  fbr  having  used  him  aolL** 

•  **Tbs  *Deo«ted  vmage*  has  an  endearing  locality,  and  introduces  us  to  betaga  wKb  wbam  tta 
hnaginatlon  uoutracta  an  Intimate  fklendahip.  Fiction  In  poetry  la  not  the  reverse  of  tnSh,  bat  km 
aoft  and  enchanted  reaembbunoe;  and  this  Ideal  beauty  of  nature  has  been  i 
mmtb  sober  Idellty  as  In  the  groaps  and  scenery  of  the  •  Deserted  vmage.'  ■*- 


entered  into  engagements  ibr  writing  his  histories- of  Rome,  Gieece,  and 
England. 

Two  years  after,  he  appeared  the  second  time  as  a  dramatic  author,  and 
with  yery  great  success.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  «  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'*  that 
he  knew  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  had  so  much  exhilarated  an  audi- 
ence, and  had  answered  the  great  end  of  comedy-— making  an  audience 
merry.  One  of  his  last  publications  was  a  «  History  of  the  Earth,  and  Ani- 
mated Nature,"  which  appeared  in  1774,  and  for  which  he  reeeiTed  the  sum 
of  eight  hnndreil  and  fifty  pounds;  but  such  was  his  improyidence  that  his 
money  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as  received.  A  tale  of  distress  would  take 
from  him  his  last  penny.  His  affiurs,  in  consequence,  became  very  much 
deranged ;  and  his  ciieumstancet,  preying  npon  his  mind,  are  supposed  to 
have  accelerated  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774. 

«Thus  terminated  the  tifb  of  an  admirable  writer  and  estimable  man  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-five^  when  his  powers  were  in  ftill  vigor,  and  much  was 
to  be  expected  from  their  exertion.  The  shock  to  his  friends  appears  to  have 
been  great  from  the  unexpected  loss  of  one  whose  substantial  virtues,  with  all 
his  ibibles  and  singularities,  they  had  learned  to  value.  Burke,  on  hearing  it, 
burst  into  tears ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  relinquished  painting  fbr  the  day,— « 
very  unusual  forbearance ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  though  little  prone  to  exhibit 
strong  emotions  of  grief;  felt  most  sincerely  on  this  occasion."  >  Three  months 
afterward  he  thus  wrote  to  Boswell:  ^  Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is 
little  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers  have  made  public.  He  died  of  a  lever, 
I  am  afraid  more  violent  from  uneasiness  of  mind.  He  had  raised  money 
and  squandered  it,  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  c^  expense.  But 
let  not  his  finilties  be  remembered :  he  was  a  very  great  man."' 

To  the  merits  of  Goldsmith,  as  a  writer,  the  testimony  of  critics  almost 
innmnerable  might  be  adduced.  But  the  following  few  lines  from  an  admi- 
rable article  by  Sir  Walter  Soott,  will  suffice :  <(The  wreath  of  Goldsmith  is 
nnsallied;  he  wrote  to  exah  virtue  and  expose  vice;  and  he  aeoompUshed 
his  task  in  a  manner  which  raises  hira  to  ibe  highest  rank  among  British 
antiiOTS.  We  close  his  volume  with  a  sigh,  that  such  an  author  diould  have 
nrritten  so  littie  from  the  stores  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  he  should  have  so 
prematurely  been  removed  from  the  sphere  of  literature  which  he  so  highly 
adorned."* 

lPllor,ToLlLp.fl9. 

s  **Here  Fancy's  fkvorlte^  OoUsmttb,  sleep*; 
The  Dnnoes  smiley  bnt  Johneoii  weepe." 

m,  *mmF»  Ckrmkkt  Aprtl  r,  in4, 
•  UmA  mtTticteOTOoklwBttlitnUieSdfoLof  acott*sPw>seWprtM8  also,  anoClMr  Id  tke  fTth 
voLorOaMterlyBeiPlewt  alM  Mfc.  tn  Mrs.  Bartenld'a  •* Uvea  of  tto  Srttlali  KOveUsts:**  al«»,  Lite 
•Bd  Work*  by  Prior,  S  Taton  <mm  of  the  aioflt  vaUsaMacoiitvlbiitfcMM  to  SngUab  Mtentara  of  Uie  pr»- 
aaat  oentary>  In  BoawelPa  JohiiaoD»  QoMamtth  to  finqaenUy  mentloiDed,  bnt  not  Jo  soch  a  Banner 
as  CO  do  any  joaUos  to  bto  cbAraeter.  How  oould  U.  be  expected  fttun  sacb  a  man  t  When  the  work 
was  first  pobltobed,  BWke,  modi  displeased  tbatOoldsmiUi  should  be  so  nndenralnedtn  It,  remarkad 
tea  lady :  **  Wfast  rattonU  opinion,  my  dear  madanoi  could  yon  expect  a  lawyer  to  give  of  a  poett^ 
Wlkc*  taiproTed  upon  tbla,  and  remarked  at  a  dinner,  •*  A  Scotch  lawyer  and  an  Irish  poet  I  hold  to 
bs  about  as  opposite  as  the  antipodes.**  Sir  Jonhua  Heynolds  also  expressed  his  dccUed  dissent  tram 
Boa  wall's  optnlonsj  and  George  Stevens,  In  his  osual  sarcastic  spirit,  remarked,  **  Why,  atr,  tt  to  not 
1  fbr  a  man  who  has  mnch  genius  to  be  censured  by  one  who  has  none."  And  Sir  Wattor 
trkad,  •«I  wonder  why  Boswell  so  often  dlsptoys  a  malevolent  feeling  towards  Ooldsaitth. 
r  t>r  Jtfhnson^  good  graces,  perhaps.'*  That  Johnson's  optnton  was  most  tevorable  to  Oold- 
Ml^BoawaVBVwBbooktoatiSes.  Bearhtm:  "Ooldsmtth  wasaman  who,  whaterer  ae  wrot^ 
HtbettarttanaayotheraBBaoolddo.   Hadeacrredaplaoe  t&WestBdnster  Abbey;  and  every 
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ITALY. 

Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  namre's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  snrely  blest 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  blight  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  bloeaom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-bom  gales  tlieir  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  gxow^  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain  ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zeakms,  yet  untrue ; 
And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew 
All  evils  here  o(»itaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  nor  frir  removed  the  date, 
Wh&a.  oommerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  slate; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learned  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-feUen  column  sought  the  skies; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm. 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form : 
Till,  more  imsteady  than  the  sou&em  gale, 
Conunerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail; 
While  nauc^t  remain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fiuitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  pledicmo  ilL 

Yet,  still  the  foss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arte,  the  iqplendid  wrecks  of  former  pride; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fkllen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child ;  > 

fmr  he  ttrad  he  would  have  deserved  it  more."    AgHn :  **  MTheUter,  iTHiontj  w  tafc*  bta  «•  a  vs«^ 
M  a  oomlo  writer,  or  aa  an  hiatorlan,  he  stands  In  the  first  class." 
*  Bltkerair  Joshua  Beynolds,  or  some  other  friend  who  oonunuBloated  the  atory  to  htai^cidUiveM 


Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

FRANC£. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler,  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gray  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease. 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  timeless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  I 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  fireshen'd  firom  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tone,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill. 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  daooe,  forgetfiil  of  the  noontide  hour.* 
Alike  all  ages.    Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  firisk'd  beneath  die  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  lifb  these  thoughtless  realms  display. 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away ; 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear. 
For  honor  forms  tlie  social  temper  here : 
Honor,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains 
Or  e'en  imaginary  wonh  obtains. 
Here  passes  cnnent ;  paid  iVom  hand  to  hand, 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land : 

iay  at  Ooldrailtli'*  lodgtBga»  opened  the  door  wttteot  ceremony;  and  dfMovered  him,  not  in  medtte- 
Clon,orlnthethraeeorpeeUebirth,battathe  boylah  ofloe  of  leaehlng  a  CMOrite  dog  to  alt  oprisM 
upon  tta  hannchee,  or,  ae  It  to  eowaaonly  Mtd,  to  bes*  Oocaeloaally  he  gbmoed  hto  eyes  over  Iria 
detfc,  and  oeeaalonally  shook  hto  flneer  at  the  vnwflUng  popO,  In  ocder  to  make  hkn  rataln  Ms  poel- 
tton;  while  on  the  page  beft»ra  Urn  was  wrtttaa  that  couplet,  wUh  the  Ink  or  tteseoondUnesUU  wet, 
from  the  deeerlpCkm  of  Italy:— 

•*By  sports  Uke  these  are  aU  their  cares  beguiled. 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child.'* 
The  eenti— fnt  seemed  so  ^propriate  to  the  employment,  that  the  visitor  could  not  refirain  tnm  gtv- 
tng  vent  to  hto  surprise  in  a  strain  of  banter,  which  was  received  wlUi  characteristic  good  hmnor, 
and  the  admtoakm  at  onoe  made,  thi^  the  amusement  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  had  given  Mrtli 
to  the  Idea. 

1  **I  had  some  knowledge  of  music,*'  says  George  Primrose,  in  the  *  Vicar  of  WakeiMd,*  **  wfth  a 
tolerable  voloe,  and  now  turned  what  was  my  amusement  into  a  present  means  of  subsistence.  X 
passed  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Ftanders,  and  among  snch  of  the  French  as  were  poor 
•Booih  to  be  very  merry;  fbr  I  ever  fbund  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenever 
I  approadied  a  peaaantfs  house  towards  nightihil,  I  ptoyed  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes;  and  that 
procured  me  not  only  a  kMlglng,  bat  subsistence  tor  the  next  day.** 
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Fiom  courts,  to  oamps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  pet  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem.^ 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  £)llies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  loo  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  lor  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast 
Henoe  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  Maze  with  copper  lace; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  riiiiUng  &shion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

lit  n«M—i. 

BKITAIN. 

My  genius  spreads  hex  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  oovrts  the  western  8];»mg; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  tcom  Arcadian  piide, 
And  brighter  streams  than  filmed  HydaqMS  glide; 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breeses  atiag^ 
There  gentle  music  mrits  on  evevy  qpsay; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  cembined. 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  misd  1 
Stem  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  Mate, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  ^ra, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by; 
Intent  on  hi^  designs,  a  thoughtfiil  band. 
By  forms  unfashion'd  fieah  firom  Nature's  hand; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  ima^ned  right  above  control, 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venarale  himself  as  man.' 

TUne,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  her^ 
Tlmie  are  those  charms  that  dacsle  and  etidear; 
Too  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy, 
But  foster'd  e'en  by  Freedom,  ills  annoy; 
That  independence  ^tons  prize  too  high, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie; 
The  selMependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown ; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held. 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd. 

1  There  la,  perhqpa,  no  ooivlet  In  EngUah  rhyme  more  perspknondy  condenxd  Uum  ttiow  t«i 
llaea  of  "The  TraTeller,'  in  which  the  AuUwr  descrlbcft  Uie  at  onoe  flattertnf^  yaln,  and  happr  cftft 
racter  of  Uie  FrenchJ'—OtmfUU. 

t  •«  We  talkctl  of  Ooldamlth'a  'TraTeller,*  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  highly;  and,  wbfla  I  wai 
lidplns  htan  on  with  his  greatcoat,  he  repeatedly  quoted  firom  It  the  character  of  the  Bctiah  aaiaa 
vhMi  be  ild  wttta  raeh  eMCgy  ttMttba  tear  startKl  In  Us  eye."- JsmtVi  MbMsa. 


Fennents  mtwe^  imprisea'd  feotiofM  roar, 
Represt  ambitioa  struggles  round  her  shore, 
Till  o^er-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motiooB  stop,  or  phrensy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst    As  nature's  ties  deoaj, 
As  dnty,  love,  and  honor  &il  to  sway, 
Fictitioas  bonds,  the  bonds  of  weahh  and  law> 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown ; 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  eharm% 
The  land  of  scholars,  aad  the  nuise  of  arms, 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame. 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wiote  for  ftme, 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie. 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonor'd  die. 


THE  VILLAOB   PRRACHEIU 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansioii  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rkAi  wiA  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  foshion'd  to  the  varying  hour: 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  bad  leam'd  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain ; 
The  long-remomber'd  hegg^  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  daseending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  kmger  proud, 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  olaims  aUow'd : 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  9tay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shonlder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leam'd  to  glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  fimlls  to  ssan. 
His  pity  gave  ens  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  die  wretdied  was  his  pride. 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  Virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watdi'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  foh  ibr  alL 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies; 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  deJtay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrQw,  guilt,  an4  pain,  by  turns  dismayed 
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The  reyereod  ehanipioii  stood.    At  bia  eamttok, 
Beepair  sod  angnuih  fled  the  stniggUog  soul ; 
Comibrt  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  fWk^ring  aooents  whispered  praise. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adom'd  the  Tenerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  swajr, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  seoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  pcwt,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 
E'en  children  followed  with  fudearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  esq)reBt, 
Their  wel&re  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distreet; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  gne&  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven: 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  ckmds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

AN  SLEOT   ON  THS   OLORT  OF   HER  SEX,  MRfl.  MART  BLAIZB. 

Good  people  all,  with  one  aocord, 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word— 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind ; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor,— 

Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

She  strove  the  neighborhood  to  please 

With  manners  wonderous  winning ; 
And  never  followed  wicked  ways^— 

Unless  when  she  was  sinBing. 

At  chnrch,  in  silks  and  satins  new, 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  size ; 
She  never  slumber'd  in  her  pew, — 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more; 
The  king  himself  has  followed  her,— 

When  she  has  walk'd  before. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled. 

Her  hangersK)n  cut  short  all ; 
The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead. 

Her  last  disorder  mortaL 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore^ 

For  EetiVstreet  well  may  say. 
That  had  she  lived  a  twelvemonth  moraiy-^ 

She  had  not  died  to-day. 


But  GoIdfl»ith*8  prose  is  no  less  ohanniag  tbui  hk  poetiy.  There  are,  in 
his  eseays,  entitled  <*  The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  an  ease  and  gracefulness  of 
stjle,  a  chaste  humor,  a  rich  jioetioal  fancy,  and  a  nice  observation  of  men 
and  manners,  that  render  them  truly  "  a  mine  of  lively  and  profound  thought, 
happy  imagery,  and  pure  English." ' 

LIFS   ENDEARED  BY  AGE. 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoymeDt  of  life,  increases  our  desire  of 
living.  Those  dangers  which,  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  we  had 
learned  to  despise,  assume  new  terrors  as  we  grow  oid.  Our  cau- 
tion increasing  as  our  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  last  the  pre- 
vailing passion  of  the  mind ;  and  the  small  remainder  of  life  is 
taken  up  in  useless  efibrts  to  keep  off  our  end,  or  provide  for  a 
continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which  even  the  wise 
are  liable !  If  I  should  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  hes  be- 
fore me,  by  that  which  I  have  already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hide- 
ous. Experience  tells  me  that  my  past  enjoyments  have  brought 
no  real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  those  I  have  felt 
are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  Yet  experience 
and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ;  hope,  more  powerful  than  either, 
dresses  out  the  distant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty ;  some  happi- 
ness, in  long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue,  and,  like  a 
losing  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  increases  my  ardor  to 
continue  the  game. 

Whence,  my  friend,  this  increased  love  of  life,  which  grows 
upon  us  with  our  years  ?  whence  comes  it,  that  we  thus  make 
greater  efforts  to  preserve  our  existence  at  a  period  when  it  be- 
comes scarcely  worth  the  keeping  ?  Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to 
the  preservation  of  mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while 
she  lessens  our  enjoyments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of  every 
pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  ?  Life  would  be  insup- 
portable to  an  old  man  who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  death 
no  more  than  when  in  the  vigor  of  manhood ;  the  numberless 
calamities  of  decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  surviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  with  his  own  hand,  to 
terminate  the  scene  of  misery ;  but  happily  the  contempt  of  death 
forsakes  him  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  only  prejudicial,  and  life 
acquires  an  imaginary  value  in  proportion  as  its  real  value  is  no 
more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  us  increases,  in  general, 

1  Atadlnmrstllr  Jotlnm  BmjniaA^%  when  some  imkiiMl  remuk  wm  nad*  of  OoUMltlH  Jotai- 
•m  hroke  oak  wrmif  la  Ms  deftnoa,  nad  tn  the  wane  ofa  iplrttad  emogtam,  tatd,  Mistten  «  na^ 
■Ir,  now,  who  oan  pen  an  esaay  wtth  raoh  ease  and  elegance  as  Dr.  Ooldsnitth  f 

-The  proee  of  Qoldsnitth  to  the  aaodel  of  pertKtion.  and  the  standard  of  our  langnage^to  eqoal 
wMeh  the  aftrts  of  meet  would  be  vain,  and  to  exeeed  1^  erory  fspMlaOim  fBOy." 


f\ram  the  length  of  Mir  aocpiaBilaBeewiUiit.  » I  would  not  cIkmsMi*' 
says  a  French  philosopher,  ^  to  see  an  old  post  pulled  «p  with 
which  I  had  been  long  acquainted."  A  mind  long  habitnated  lo 
a  certain  set  of  objects  insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing  them ; 
visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them  with  reluctance. 
Hence  proceeds  the  avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  posses- 
sion ;  they  love  the  world  and  all  that  it  produces ;  they  love  hfe 
aad  all  its  advantages,  not  because  it  gives  them  pleasure,  but  be- 
cause they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of  China,  com- 
manded  that  all  who  were  unjustly  detained  in  prison  during  the 
preceding  reigns  should  be  set  free.  Among  the  number  who 
came  to  thank  Uieir  dehverer  on  this  occasion*  there  i^ppeaied  a 
majestic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the  emperor's  feet,  addreased 
him  as  follows :  "  Qreot  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch,  now 
eighty-five  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  I  was  imprisoned,  though  a  strancrer  to  crime,  or 
without  being  even  confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  Hved 
in  sohtude  and  in  darkness  for  more  than  Bhy  years,  and  am 
giown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with  the  splendor 
of  that  SUB  to  which  you  have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wander- 
ing the  streets  to  ^d  some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or 
remember  me ;  but  my  friends,  my  family,  and  relations  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  forgotten.  Permit  me,  then,  O  Chinvang,  to  wear 
out  the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my  former  prison ;  the  walk 
of  my  doageon  are  to  me  more  pleasing  than  the  most  ^lendid 
palace ;  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I 
spend  the  vest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed^n  that 
prison  from  which  you  were  pleased  to  release  me." 

The  dd  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  fflmilar  to  that  we  all 
have  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to  the  prison,  we  look  round 
with  discontent,  are  displeased  with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  lewth 
of  oar  captivity  <nily  increases  our  fondness  for  the  celL  Tb» 
trees  we  have  planted,  the  houses  we  have  buih,  or  the  poateri^ 
we  have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to  earth,  and  imbitter 
our  parting.  Life  sues  the  young  like  a  new  acquaintance ;  the 
companion,  as  yet  uneoEhausted,  is  at  once  instructive  and  amus- 
ing ;  its  company  pleases,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  regarded. 
To  us,  who  are  decUned  in  years,  life  appears  like  an  old  frii&od ; 
its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in  former  conversation ;  it  has  no 
new  story  to  make  us  smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  to 
surprise,  yet  still  we  love  it ;  destitute  of  every  enjoyment,  still 
we  love  it ;  husband  the  wasting  treasure  with  increeLsed  frugality, 
and  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  anguish  in  the  fatal  separetioii. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere,  braTe,-^-an 
Englishman.     He  had  a  complete  fortune  of  his  own,  and  the  love 
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of  the  kin?,  his  master,  which  was  equivaleiit  to  riches.  Life 
opened  all  her  treasures  before  him,  and  promised  a  long  succes- 
sion of  future  hapfHness*  He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertainment, 
bat  was  disgusted  even  in  the  beginning.  He  professed  an  aver- 
sion to  Hying,  was  tired  of  walking^  round  the  same  circle;  had 
tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found  them  ail  grow  weaker  at  every 
repetition.  ♦•  If  life  be  in  youth  so  displeasing,"  cried  he  to  him-  ' 
self,  "  what  will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  ?  if  it  be  at  present 
indifierent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable."  This  thought  imbit- 
tered  every  reflection ;  till  at  last,  with  all  the  serenity  of  per- 
verted reason,  he  ended  the  debate  with  a  pistol !  Had  this  self- 
deluded  man  been  apprized  that  existence  grows  more  desirable 
to  us  the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  then  have  faced  old  age  with- 
out shrinking ;  he  would  have  boldly  dared  to  live,  and  served 
that  society  by  his  future  assiduity  which  he  basely  injured  by 
hit  desertkm. 


aUztn  qftke  Worldt  Letter  LXXUI. 


A   CITY   NIGHT-PIECE. 


The  ckxsk  has  just  struck  two ;  the  expiring  taper  rises  and 
sinks  in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  forgets  the  hour  in  slumber ; 
the  laborious  and  the  happy  are  at  rest ;  and  nothinff  wakes  but 
meditation,  guilt,  revelry,  and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more 
fills  the  destropng  bowl ;  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round ; 
and  the  suicide  lifts  his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste'the  night  over  the  page  of  antiquity,  or 
the  sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but  pursue  the  solitary  walk, 
where  vanity,  ever-changing,  but  a  few  hours  past,  walked  before 
me— where  she  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  froward 
child,  oeems  hashed  with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  doom  hangs  all  around!  The  dying  lamp  feebly 
emits  a  yellow  gleam:  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming 
clock  or  the  distant  watch-dog :  all  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is 
forgotten*  An  hour  like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of 
human  vanky. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  solitude  may  bo 
made  continual,  and  the  city  itself,  like  its  inhabitants,  fietde  awaj, 
and  leave  a  desert  in  its  room. 

What  cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed  in  existence, 
had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  just  and  as  unbounded,  snd, 
with  short-sighted  presomptiony  promised  themselves  immortality ! 
Posterity  can  hardiy  trace  the  situation  of  some ;  the  sorrowful 
traveller  wandera  over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ;  and,  as  he  be- 
holdsy  he  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the  transience  of  every  sublu- 
nary possession. 

[iere«  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over  with  weeds ; 
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iktie  their  ueaaMt^haoaef  bat  now  the  haant  of  erery  noskme  re^ 
tile.  Temples  and  theatres  stood  here,  now  only  an  nndistiii- 
ffuished  heap  of  ruin.  They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  aTaiice 
first  made  them  feeble.  The  rewards  of  state  were  conferred  oo 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful  members  of  society.  Their  riches 
and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who,  though  at  first  repulsed, 
returned  again,  conquered  by  perseverance,  and  at  last  swept  the 
defendants  into  undistinfifuished  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which,  but  some  few  hours 
ago,  were  crowded !  And  those  who  appear  now  no  longer  wear 
their  daily  mask,  nor  attempt  to  hide  their  lewdness  or  their 
misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  couch,  and  find 
a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent? 
These  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circunn 
stances  are  too  humble  to  expect  redress,  and  whose  distreaaea  are 
too  great  even  for  pity.  Their  wretchedness  excites  rather  horror 
than  pity.  Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and 
others  emaciated  with  disease.  The  world  has  disclaimed  them : 
society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has  given  them  up 
to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These  poor  shivering  females  have 
once  seen  happier  days,  and  been  flattered  into  beauty.' 

Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufileriiigs  d 
wretches  I  cannot  reh'eve  ?  Poor  houseless  creatures  !  the  W(»rld 
will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief.  The 
slightest  misfortunes  of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness 
of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence,  and 
held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  sympathetic  sorrow.  The 
poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  by  every  subordinate  species  of 
tyranny ;  and  every  law  which  gives  others  security  becomes  an 
enemy  to  them. 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  so  much  sensibility  ? 
or  why  was  not  my  fortune  adapted  to  its  impulse  ?  Tenderness 
without  a  capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  who  feels  it 
more  wretched  than  the  object  which  sues  for  assistance. 

Cmwtn  ^  tkt  ir«rH  UtSw  CXTB. 

1  nit  ld«  to  npMtod  In  tlM  ••  DMMted  valine  :*— 

"Akl  tqraUOMelWp 
Where  the  poor,  bonseleaa,  Bhivering  Anaato  ttee. 
She  once,  perhAp«,  In  village  plenty  blest, 
Hfia  wept  «t  tale*  or  Innocence  dlttreati 
Her  modeetloflfcatbtcotbue  might  adem; 
Sweet  aa  the  prlmroae  peepa  beneath  the  thorn. 
Now  lOKt  U>  all;  her  frienda,  her  vtrtoe  fled. 
Hear  her  bctra]rer*i  door  vhe  layt  her  bend.** 
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SCaNBRT  or  THS  ALPS. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr.  Pope's  descrip- 
tion of  a  traveller  straining  up  the  Alps.  Every  mountain  he 
coraes  to  he  thinks  will  be  the  last :  he  finds,  however,  an  unex- 

Eected  hill  rise  before  him ;  and  that  being  scaled,  he  finds  the 
ighest  summit  almost  at  as  great  a  distance  as  before.  Upon 
quitting  the  plain,  he  might  have  left  a  green  and  fertile  soil,  and 
a  climate  warm  and  pleasing.  As  he  ascends,  the  ground  assumes 
a  more  russet  color,  the  grass  becomes  more  mossy,  and  the 
weather  more  moderate.  When  he  is  still  higher,  the  weather 
becomes  more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this  dreary 
passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little  valley  of  surprising 
verdure,  caused  by  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a 
narrow  spot  on  the  surrounding  heights.  But  it  much  more  fre- 
quently happens  that  he  sees  only  frightful  precipices  beneath, 
and  lakes  of  amazing  depth,  from  whence  rivers  are  formed,  and 
fountains  derive  their  original.  On  those  places  next  the  highest 
summits,  vegetation  is  scarcely  carried  on :  here  and  there  a  few 
plants  of  the  most  hardy  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold 
—either  continually  refri^rated  with  frosts,  or  disturbed  with 
tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears  an  eternal  covering  of  ice 
and  snow,  that  seem  continually  accumulating.  Upon  emerging 
from  this  war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and  serener 
region,  where  vegetation  is  entirely  ceased — where  the  preci- 
pices, composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rises  perpendicularly  above 
him ;  while  he  views  beneath  him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements, 
clouds  at  his  feet,  and  thunders  darting  upwards,  from  their  bo- 
soms below.  A  thousand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themselves ;  circular  rainbows,  mock  suns,  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the  body  of  the  air,  and 
the  traveller's  own  image  reflected  as  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the 
opposite  cloud. 

BUargeftktBarlktmdjMmtMllMtn. 
HISTORY  OF   A   POET's   GARDEN. 

Of  all  men  who  form  gay  illusions  of  distant  happiness,  per- 
haps a  poet  is  the  most  sanguine.  Such  is  the  ardor  of  his  hopes, 
that  they  often  are  equal  to  actual  enjoyment ;  and  he  feels  more 
in  expectance  than  actual  fruition.  I  have  often  regarded  a  cha- 
racter of  this  kind  with  some  degree  of  envy.  A  man  possessed 
of  such  warm  imagination  commands  all  nature,  and  arrogates 
possessions  of  which  the  owner  has  a  blunter  relish.  While  Kfo 
continues,  the  alluring  prospect  lies  before  him ;  he  travels  in  the 
pursuit  with  confidence,  and  resigns  it  only  with  his  last  breath. 
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It  is  tkiB  liappy  coiiidence  wlikh  gi^^  Hfe  its  trae  retirii,  and 
keeps  up  our  spirits  amidst  every  distress  asd  disappointment. 
How  much  less  waold  be  done,  if  a  man  knew  how  little  he  can 
do  !  How  wretched  a  creature  would  he  be,  if  he  saw  the  end 
as  well  as  the  beginning  of  his  projects !  He  would  hare  nothing 
Jeft  but  to  sit  down  in  Uxpid  despair,  and  exchange  empbyment 
for  actual  calamity. 

I  was  led  into  this  tmin  of  thinking  upon  lately  visiting  the 
beautiful  Gardens  of  the  late  Mr.  Shenstone ;  who  was  himself  a 
poet,  and  possessed  of  that  warm  imagination  which  made  him 
ever  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  flying  happiness.  Ck>uld  he  but 
have  foreseen  the  end  of  all  his  schemes,  for  whom  he  was  im- 
proving, and  what  changes  his  designs  were  to  undergo,  he  would 
have  scarcely  amused  nis  innocent  life  with  what,  for  several 
years,  employed  him  in  a  most  harmless  manner,  and  abridged  his 
scanty  fortune.  As  the  progress  of  this  improvement  is  a  true 
picture  of  sublunary  vicissitude,  I  could  not  help  calling  up  my 
imagination,  which,  while  I  walked  pensively  along,  suggested 
the  following  revery. 

As  I  was  turninff  my  back  upon  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  en- 
livened with  cascades  and  rock-work,  and  entering  a  daric  walk 
by  which  ran  a  prattling  brook,  the  Genius  of  the  place  appeared 
before  me,  but  more  resembling  the  God  of  Time,  than  hun  more 
peculiarly  appointed  to  the  care  of  gardens.  Instead  of  shears,  he 
bore  a  scythe ;  and  he  appeared  rather  with  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  than  those  of  a  modem  gardener.  Having  remem- 
bered this  place  in  its  pristine  beauty,  I  could  not  help  condoling 
with  him  on  its  present  ruinous  situation.  I  spoke  to  him  of  tb^ 
many  alterations  which  had  been  made,  and  all  for  the  worse ;  oC  the 
many  shades  which  had  been  taken  away,  of  the  bowers  that  were 
destroyed  by  neglect,  and  the  hedge-rows  that  were  spoiled  by 
clipping.  The  Genius  with  a  sigh  received  my  condolement,  and 
assured  me,  that  he  was  equally  a  martyr  to  ignorance  and  taste, 
to  refinement  and  rusticity.  Seeing  me  desirous  of  knowing  fai^ 
ther,  he  went  on : 

*'  You  see,  in  the  place  before  you,  the  patemid  inheritance  of 
a  poet ;  and  to  a  man  content  with  a  little,  fully  sufficient  for  his 
subsistence:  but  a  strong  imagination  and  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  rich  are  dangerous  foes  to  contentment.  Our  poet,  in- 
stead of  sitting  down  to  enjoy  life,  resolved  to  prepare  for  its  future 
enjo3rment ;  and  set  about  converting  a  place  of  profit  into  a  scene 
of  pleasure.  This  he  at  first  supposed  could  be  accomplished  at 
a  small  expense ;  and  he  was  willing  for  a  while  to  stint  his  in- 
come, to  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  taste.  The  im- 
provement in  this  manner  went  forward ;  one  beauty  attained,  led 
him  to  wish  for  some  other ;  but  he  still  hoped  that  every  emenda- 
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tion  would  be  the  last.  It  was  now,  therefore^  found  that  the 
improvement  exceeded  the  subsidy,  that  the  place  was  grown  too 
hxge  and  too  fine  for  the  inhabitant.  But  that  pride  which  was 
once  exhibited  could  not  retire ;  the  warden  was  made  for  the  owner, 
and  though  it  was  become  unfit  lor  him,  he  could  not  willingly 
resign  it  to  another.  Thus  the  first  idea  of  its  beauties  contri- 
buting to  the  happiness  of  his  b'fe  was  found  unfaithful ;  so  that* 
instead  of  looking  within  for  satisfaction,  he  began  to  think  of 
having  recourse  to  the  praises  of  those  who  came  to  visit  his  im- 
provement. 

**  In  consequence  of  this  hope,  which  now  took  possession  of 
his  mind,  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  visits  of  every  stranger; 
and  the  country  flocked  round  to  walk,  to  criticise^  to  aKlmire^  and 
to  do  mischief.  He  soon  found,  that  the  admirers  of  his  taste  left 
hj  no  means  such  strong  marks  ci  their  applause,  as  the  envious 
did  of  their  mahgnity.  All  the  windows  of  his  temples,  and  the 
walls  of  his  retreats,  were  impressed  with  the  characters  of  pro- 
&neness,  iipiorance,  and  obscenity ;  his  hedges  were  broken,  his 
statues  and  urns  defaced,  and  his  lawns  worn  bare.  It  was  now, 
therefore,  necessary  to  shut  up  the  gardens  once  more,  and  to  de* 
prive  the  public  of  that  happiness^  which  had  before  ceased  to  be 
his  own. 

^'In  this  situation  the  poet  continued  for  a  time  in  the  charactei 
of  a  jealous  lover,  fond  of  the  beauty  he  keeps,  but  unable  to  sup« 
ply  Uie  extravagance  of  every  demand.  The  garden  by  this  time 
was  completely  grown  and  finished ;  the  marks  of  art  were  covered 
up  by  the  luxuriance  of  nature ;  the  winding  walks  were  grown 
daik ;  the  brook  assumed  a  natural  sylvage ;  and  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  moss.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  when  the  poor  poet  died,  and  his  ^rden 
was  obliged  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  oi  those  who  had  contributed 
to  its  embellishment. 

•*  The  beauties  of  the  place  had  now  for  some  time  been  cele- 
brated as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse ;  and  ail  men  of  taste  wished 
for  so  envied  a  spot,  where  every  urn  was  marked  with  the  poet's 
pencil,  and  every  walk  awakened  genius  and  meditation.  The 
first  purchaser  was  one  Mr.  Truepenny,  a  button-maker,  who  was 
possessed  of  tbree  thousand  pounds,  and  was  wilhng  also  to  be 
possessed  of  taste  and  genius. 

**  As  the  poet^s  ideas  were  for  the  natural  wildness  of  the  land- 
scape, the  button-maker's  were  for  the  more  regular  productknis 
of  art.  He  conceived,  perhaps,  that  as  it  is  a  beauty  in  a  button 
to  be  of  a  regular  pattern,  so  the  same  regularity  ought  to  obtain 
in  a  landscape.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  employed  the  shears  to 
some  purpose ;  he  clipped  up  the  hedges,  cut  down  the  gloomy 
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walks,  made  idstas  upon  the  stables  and  hogsties,  and  showed  his 
friends  that  a  man  of  taste  should  always  be  doing. 

^  The  next  candidate  for  taste  and  genius  was  a  captain  of  a 
ship,  who  bought  the  garden  because  the  former  possessor  could 
find  nothing  more  to  mend  ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  taste  too. 
His  great  passion  lay  in  building,  in  making  Chinese  temples, 
and  cage-work  summer-houses.  As  the  place  before  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  retirement  and  inspired  meditation,  he  gare  it  a  more 
peopled  air ;  every  turning  presented  a  cottage,  or  ice-house,  or  a 
temple ;  the  improvement  was  converted  into  a  little  city,  and  it 
only  wanted  inhabitants  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  village  in  the  East 
Incfies. 

•*  In  this  manner,  in  less  than  ten  years,  the  improvement  has 
gone  through  the  hands  of  as  many  proprietors,  who  were  all 
willing  to  l:^ve  taste,  and  to  show  their  taste  too.  As  the  place 
had  received  its  best  finishing  from  the  hand  of  the  first  possessor, 
so  every  innovator  only  lent  a  hand  to  do  mischief.  Those  pails 
which  v^ere  obscure,  have  been  enlightened  ;  those  walks  which 
led  naturally,  have  been  twisted  into  serpentine  windings.  The 
color  of  the  flowers  of  the  field  is  not  more  various  than  the  variety 
of  tastes  that  have  been  employed  here,  and  all  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  original  aim  of  the  first  improver.  Could  the  orim- 
nal  possessor  but  revive,  with  what  a  sorrowful  heart  would  m 
look  upon  his  favorite  spot  again !  He  would  scarcely  recollect  a 
dryad  or  a  wood-nymph  of  his  former  acquaintance,  and  might 
perhaps  find  himself  as  much  a  stranger  in  his  own  plantation,  as 
m  the  deserts  of  Siberia." 


The  following  paragraph  is  one  of  those  gems  in  Englbh  Prose  Literature, 
of  which  few  authors,  if  any,  sfEoid  a  greater  number  than  Goldsmi^  It  is 
in  the  latter  part  of  a  review,  as  severe  as  his  good-nature  would  allow,  of 
Barrett**  translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles;  to  be  found  in  the  Critical  Review  of 
1759. 

ALL  CANNOT  BB   FOBTB. 

But  let  not  the  reader  imagine  we  can  find  pleasure  in  thus 
exposing  absurdities  which  are  too  ludicrous  for  serious  reproof. 
Wnile  we  censure  as  critics,  we  feel  as  men,  and  could  sincerely 
wish  that  those  whose  greatest  sin  is,  perhaps,  the  venial  one  dt 
writing  bad  verses,  would  regard  their  failure  in  this  respect  as 
we  do,  not  as  faults,  but  foibles :  they  may  be  good  and  useful 
members  of  society  without  being  poets.  The  regions  of  taste  can 
be  travelled  only  by  a  few,  and  even  those  often  find  indifferent 
accommodation  by  the  way.  Let  such  as  have  not  got  a  pass- 
port  from  nature,  be  content  with  happiness,  and  leave  to  the 
poet  the  unrivaUed  possession  of  his  misery,  his  garrets  mid  kU 
fians 
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DAVID  HUME.    1711—1776. 

Bayid  Hums,  the  celebrated  Scotch  historian,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1711.  He  was  designed  fbr  the  law,  but  having  no  inclination  for  it,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  1734  became  clerk  to  a  house  in 
Bristol.  He  did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  that  line,  owing  to  his  strong 
propensity  to  literature.  He  says  in  his  autobiography,  "I  went  over  to 
France  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  country  retreat,  and  I  then 
laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  have  steadily  and  successfully  pursued.  I  re- 
solved to  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  fortune ;  to 
maintain,  unimpaired,  my  independency ;  and  to  regard  every  object  as  coi^ 
tomptible  except  the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  literature.'* 

In  1738  he  published  his  "Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  a  metaphysical 
work,  which  met  with  a  very  indifferent  reception.  In  1742  appeared  his 
« Moral  Essajrs,"  which  were  a  little  better  received.  During  the  next  ten 
years  he  published  his  '« Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,"  «  Politi- 
cal Discourses,"  and  « In«iuiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals."  While 
many  of  the  principles  of  these  works  are  exceptionable,  they  are,  as  oomposi- 
tiooB,  a  model  of  a  perspicuous  and  a  highly  finished  style.  In  1754  he  pub- 
lished Ae  first  Tcdume  of  his  « History  of  England,"  'trhioh  he  commenced 
with  the  House  of  Stuart  "  The  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor"  followed  in 
1759,  and  the  two  volumes  containing  the  earlier  English  History,  which  com- 
pleted the  work,  in  1761.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  «  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  which  was  attacked  with  just  se- 
verity by  Warburton  and  Hurd.  Aftet  epjoying  one  or  two  offices  of  honor 
and  pn^t,  he  retired  to  his  native  country  in  1769,  and  died  in  1776. 

As  an  author,  Hume  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  three  characters  of  Historian, 
Political  Economist,  and  Philosopher.  *<  In  History  he  was  the  first  to  divert 
attention  fiom  wars,  treaties,  and  sucoeseions,  to  the  living  progress  of  the 
people,  in  all  that  increases  their  civilization  and  their  happiness;"  and 
nofwidistanding  his  "History  of  England"  is  disfigured  by  evident  par- 
tiality, and  lacks  in  many  places  that  accuracy  which  is  the  first  requisite 
in  historical  compositions,  yet,  with  all  the  faults  of  its  matter,  its  purely 
literary  merits  are  so  great,  that,  as  a  classical  and  popular  work,  it  has 
hitherto  encountered  no  rival. 

As  a  Political  Economist,  «  his  triumphs  are  those  which,  in  the  present  day, 
stand  ibrth  with  the  greatest  prominence  and  lustre.  In  no  long  time,  a  hun- 
dred years  will  have  elapsed  firom  the  day  when  Hume  told  the  world,  what 
the  legislature  of  England  is  now  declaring,  that  national  ezolusiveness  in 
trade  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  wicked ;  that  no  nation  could  profit  by  stopping 
the  natural  flood  of  commerce  between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world ;  that 
commercial  restrictions  deprive  the  nations  of  the  earth  <  of  that  free  commu- 
nksation  and  exchange,  which  the  Author  of  the  world  has  intended  by  giving 
&em  soils,  climates,  and  geniuses,  so  difiisrent  from  each  other;'  and  that, 
like  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood  in  living  bodies,  mxi  TRAnx  is  the 
vital  principle  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  become  united  in  one 
harmonious  whole."  * 

As  a  Philosopher,  though  acute  and  ingenious,  he  is  not  profound.  He  was 
the  first  to  make  Utility  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  which,  as  a  theory, 

I  liwi    iim  "lift  aad  ConMpondemce  of  David  Hume,"  by  Jofan  Hm  Burton,  Jtati^  t  Tola.  Cr^ 
MibAmgtt,  lS4S-a  very  valnabte  oontribuUon  to  the  Mognphkid  litentani  of  Uw  praMafecMtWf. 
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it  sbfiiTd,  and  can  nerer  be  a  guide  to  general  doty;  kft  none  but  Ommnciepoo 
ean  know  what  will  condoce  to  general  utility;  and,  therelbre,  though  in 
many  cases  it  may  be  a  motive,  it  can  never  be  the  ubimaU  nx>tiTe  Sx 
human  action.  The  Will  of  God  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  only  true  founda- 
tion of  all  moral  obligation,  jfor  the  Creator  alone  can  know  what  is  best  for 
his  creatures.  It  is,  tlierefore,  from  his  moet  defective  theory  in  morals,  but 
more  especially  fiom  his  infidelity,  that,  in  my  estimation,  Hume  hardly  de> 
serves  the  name  of  a  Philosopher,  inasmuch  as  he  neglected  alt  search  after 
the  highest  wisdom>-the  **  wisdom  from  above  ["  and  exhibited  none  of  that 
docility  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  which  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to 
require  of  any  one  who  wished  to  make  attainments  in  any  other  science : 
aiKi  most  deeply  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  of  such  a  mind  should  not 
have  had,  upon  his  death-bed,  the  consolations  of  the  Christian  religkHi,' 

ON   DSLICACT   OF   TASTE. 

Nothing  is  so  improving  to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  beau- 
ties either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  music,  or  painting.  They  give  a 
certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are 
strangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite  are  soft  and  tender. 
TheY  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  and.  interest; 
chensh  reflection ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce  an  agree- 
aible  melancholy,  which,  c^  all  dispositions  of  the  mind,  is  the  best 
suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favorable  to  fove  and 
friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people,  and  making  us 
indifierent  to  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  greater  part  of 
men.  You  ¥rill  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world,  what- 
ever strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  venr  nice  in 
distinguishing  characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  difier- 
ences  and  gradations  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one  that  has  competent  sense  is  suflicient  for  their  entertain- 
ment :  they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  afi^rs  with  the  same 
frankness  that  they  would  to  another ;  and  finding  many  who  are 
fit  to  supply  his  place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in 
his  absence.  But,  to  make  use  <^  the  allusion  of  a  celebrated 
French  author,  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
watch  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the 
hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest  differences  of  time.  One 
that  has  weD  digested  his  knowledge,  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select  companions. 

'  **l  menttoned  to  Dr.  Joknaon  that  JMvU.  Baine*i  penMlBC  In  hia  Iniinltty  vhm  Iw  wm  dytiv 
■hocked  ne  mnch.'*  Joxvso*.  **'Whj  abould  It  abock  yon,  air  t  Bane  owned  he  had  new  raadtha 
New  Ttetaaeat  with  attention.  Htee,  then,  waa  a  man  who  had  been  at  no  patna  to  taqph* 
tatio  the  troth  ofreUglon.  end  had  oonttaoallytanied  Ms  Bind  the  other  w«ar.  ftwrnrnttobear' 
pected  Che  proapert  of  death  would  alter  hla  way  <tf  thinking,  ndeaa  God  ahottld  imitan  ai^iltairf 
hhn  right  He  had  a  vanMy  hi  being  thought  easy.**  Crokers  Boaw^  tvo,  p.  M».  an  atoib  i» 
■Make  npoa  ■«ne*s  de4sat  at  pp.  sa,  hi,  and  174  of  the  aaase  ba«k. 
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He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  Mi  short 
of  the  notions  which  he  has  entertained ;  and  his  affections  being 
thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
further  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinguished.  The 
gayety  and  frohc  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with  him  into  a 
solid  friendship ;  and  the  ardors  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an 
elegant  passion. 

ON   SIMPLICITY   AND   REFINEBIENT. 

It  is  a  certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely  incompati- 
ble. When  the  affections  are  moved,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  limited,  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  its  Acuities  can  (^erate  at  once ;  and  the  more 
any  one  predominates,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert 
their  vigor.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  is  re- 
quired in  all  compositions  where  men,  and  actions,  and  passions 
are  painted,  than  in  such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations. 
And,  as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging  and 
beautiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  preference 
to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  which  we  read 
the  oAenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has  got  by  heart,  have 
the  recommendation  of  simphcity,  and  have  nothing  surprising  in 
the  thought  when  divested  of  that  elegance  of  expression  and  nar- 
mony  of  numbers  with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the 
composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first ;  but  the 
mina  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no 
longer  aflfected  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
first  line  recalls  the  whole ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating 
to  myself  what  I  know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in 
Catullus,  has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of 
him.  It  is  sufiicient  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  Pamell,  afler 
the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh  as  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with 
books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and 
of  dress  is  more  engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  affections. 
Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
thing,  because  he  assumes  nothing ;  and  whose  purity  and  nature 
make  a  durable  though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

ON   THE   MIDDLE   STATION   OF   LIFE. 

The  moral  of  the  foDowing  fable  will  easily  discover  itself  with- 
out my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet  meeting  another,  with  whom 
he  had  been  long  united  in  strictest  amity,  with  noisy  haughtiness 
and  disdain  thus  bespoke  him: — ^»*What,  brother!  still  in  the 
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State  1  Still  low  and  creeping!  Are  yon  not  ashamed 
wh^i  you  behold  me,  who,  though  lately  in  a  like  condition  with 
you,  am  now  become  a  gr^  riyer,  and  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
rival  the  Danube  or  the  Uhine,  provided  those  friendly  rains  con- 
tinue which  have  favored  my  banks,  but  neglected  yours?" 
"  Very  true,"  replies  the  humble  rivulet,  *•  you  are  now,  indeed, 
swollen  to  a  great  size ;  but  methinks  you  are  become  withal  some- 
what turbulent  and  muddy.  I  am  contented  with  my  low  condi* 
tion  and  my  purity." 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take  occasion 
from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of  life,  and  to  persuade 
such  of  my  readers  as  are  placed  in  the  middle  station  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it,  as  the  most  eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the 
most  numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  susceptible  of 
philosophy,  and  therefore  aU  discourses  of  morality  ought  princi- 
pally to  be  addressed  to  them.  The  great  are  too  much  immersed 
m  pleasure,  and  the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of  reason.  The 
middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in  many  respects,  so  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  a  man  placed  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure, 
consider  his  own  happiness,  and  reap  a  new  enjoyment,  from  com- 
paring his  situation  with  that  of  persons  above  or  below  him. 

Agur*8  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — *•  Two  things  have  I  re- 
quired of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die :  Remove  far  firom 
me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name 
of  my  Qod  in  vain."  The  middle  station  is  here  justly  recom- 
mended, as  affording  the  fullest  security  for  virtue ;  and  I  may 
also  add,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  exercise  d[ 
it,  and  furnishes  employment  for  every  good  quality  which  we 
can  possibly  be  possessed  of.  Those  who  are  placed  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  opportunity  of  exerting  any  other 
virtue  besides  those  of  patience,  resignation,  industry,  and  in- 
tegrity. Those  who  are  advanced  into  the  higher  stations,  have 
full  employment  for  their  generosity,  humanity,  afliibility,  and 
charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  he  can 
exert  the  former  virtues  towards  his  superiors,  and  the  latter 
towards  his  inferiors.  Every  moral  quality  which  the  human  soul 
is  susceptible  of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  called  up  to  action  ; 
and  a  man  may,  afler  this  manner,  be  much  more  certain  of  his 
progress  in  virtue,  than  where  his  good  qualities  lie  dormant  and 
without  employment. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally  to  lie  among 
equals ;  and  is,  for  that  reason,  chiefly  calculated  for  the  middle 
station  of  life.    This  virtue  is  friendship.    I  believe  most  men  of 
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generous  tempers  are  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when  they  consider 
the  large  opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  of  acquiring  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
men  of  merit.  They  make  no  advances  in  vain,  and  are  not 
obb'ged  to  associate  with  those  whom  thery  have  little  kindness 
for,  like  people  of  inferior  stations,  who  are  subject  to  have  their 
proffers  d  friendship  rejected  even  where  they  would  be  most 
fond  of  placing  their  affections.  But  though  the  great  have  more 
facility  in  acquiring  friendships,  they  cannot  be  so  certain  of 
the  sincerity  of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  since  the  favors  they 
bestow  may  acquire  them  flattery,  instead  of  good-will  and  kineU 
ncss.  It  has  been  very  judiciously  remarked,  that  we  attach  our* 
selves  more  by  the  services  we  perform  than  by  those  we  receive, 
and  that  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends  by  obb'ging  them 
too  far.  I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in  the  middle  way,  and 
to  have  my  commerce  with  my  friend  varied  both  by  obligations 
ffiven  and  received.  I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all 
the  obligations  should  lie  on  my  side,  and  should  be  afraid  that,  if 
they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have  too  much  pride  to  be 
entirely  easy  under  them,  or  have  a  perfect  complacency  in  my 
company. 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.     1708—1778. 

Or  tbe  eventful  life  of  this  iUustrions  statesman,  it  would  be  impossible  here 
ID  give  any  adequate  view.  From  the  time  that  he  deKvered  his  maiden 
speech  in  parUament,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1738,  to  the  day  when  bo  fell 
senseless  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  7,  1778,  while,  in  his  own  fervid 
eloqneace,  he  was  addressing  that  body  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  his  whole 
life  is  inseparably  connected  with  every  great  event  in  his  country's  history. 
No  single  individual  for  forty  years  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so  few  of  his  writings,  and  that 
no  correct  reports  of  his  speeches  in  parKament  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
art  of  reporting  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  so  familiar  to  us^  of  this  day,  was 
then  not  known.  Bat  from  the  encomiums  which  his  speeches  received  from 
his  contemporaries,  without  distinction  of  party,  they  must  have  been  of  the 
highest  order  of  eloquence.  Americans  may  well  remember  him  with  grati- 
tude, for  they  had  no  abler  defender  of  their  rights  in  revolutionary  times,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Witli  tiiat  "  abominable  sentiment."  oub  couhtrt 
BIOKT  om  WBOKO,  this  great  man  had  no  sympathy;  for  he  never  hesitated  to 
vebuke,  in  the  severest  terms,  his  own  country,  when  he  saw  she  was  in  the 
way  of  wrong-doing. 

The  most  interesting  relic  that  we  have  of  this  greatest  of  statesmen,  is  hto 
**  Letters  to  his  Nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  (aAerwards  Lord  Caraelfbrd,)  then  at 
C^bridge."  No  volume  of  equal  size  contains  more  valuable  instructions 
ibr  a  young  student  than  these  letters.  They  exhibit  "  a  great  orator^  states 
man,  ajod  patriot,  in  one  of  the  mo$t  interesting  relations  of  private  society 
Not,  as  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enforcing  by  a  vigorous  and  commanding 
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doqoenoe,  diote  ooonsels  to  which  his  coontry  owed  her  inre-emineDce  and 
glorj;  but  implantinfr,  with  pnrental  kindness  into  the  mind  of  an  ingenuous 
yoahij  seeds  of  wisdom  mnd  rirtoe,  which  ripened  into  fbU  maturity  in  the 
dMuaoCer  of  a  most  aooomplished  man :  directing  him  to  the  acquisition  of 
Knowledge,  as  the  best  instroment  of  actkm ;  teaching  him,  by  the  cuhiT&tion 
of  his  reason,  to  strengthen  and  establish  in  his  heart  those  principles  of  nooral 
rectitude  which  were  congenial  to  it;  and,  above  all,  exhorting  him  to  regu- 
late the  whole  conduct  of  his  life  by  the  predominant  influence  of  gratitude 
and  obedience  to  God,  as  the  only  sure  groundwork  of  every  human  duty.'* 

«What  parent,  anxious  for  die  character  and  success  of  a  son,  would  not, 
Sn  all  that  related  to  his  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  such 
a  manl  What  youthful  spirit,  animated  by  any  desire  of  future  excellence, 
and  kxikiDg  ibr  the  gratiAoatioo  of  that  desire,  in  the  pursuits  of  hooomble 
ambition,  or  in  the  consciousness  of  an  upright,  active,  and  usefiil  life,  would 
not  embrace  with  transport  any  opportunity  of  listening  on  such  a  subject  to 
the  lessons  of  Lord  Chatham?  They  are  here  before  him:  not  delivered 
with  die  authority  of  a  preceptor,  or  a  parent,  but  tempered  by  the  afieetiaB 
of  a  friend  towards  a  disporition  and  character  well  entitled  to  sooh  regard.'*' 

8TUDT  OF   THB   CLASSICS   RBCOMMENDBD. 

Bath,  Odoba- 12,  1751. 
Mt  Dkab  Nkfhsw: 

As  I  have  been  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  yonr  letter 
reached  me  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a  con- 
siderable circuit  to  find  me.  I  should  have  otherwise,  my  dear 
child,  returned  you  thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  have 
given  me,  long  before  now.  The  very  good  account  you  give  me 
of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  in  very  good  Latin,  for  your 
time,  has  filled  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your  future 
improvements :  I  see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I  do  not 
make  the  least  doubt  but  you  wiU  become  a  perfect  good  scholar ; 
and  have  the  pleasure  and  applause  that  will  attend  the  several 
advantages  hereafter,  in  the  future  course  of  your  life,  that  you 
can  only  acquire  now  by  your  emulation  and  noble  labors  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  acquirement  that  is  to  make  vtm 
superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you.  have 
begun  Homer's  Iliad ;  and  have  made  so  great  a  progress  in  Vir- 
gil. I  hope  you  taste  and  love  those  authors  particularly.  You 
cannot  read  tnem  too  much :  they  are  not  only  the  two  greatest 
poets,  but  they  contain  the  finest  lessons  for  your  age  to  imbibe : 
lessons  of  honor,  courage,  disinterestedness,  love  of  truth,  com- 
mand of  temper,  gentleness  of  behavior,  humanit)%  and,  in  one 
word,  virtue  in  its  true  signification.  Go  on,  my  dear  nephew, 
and  drink  as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine  springs :  the  pleasure 
of  the  draught  is  equal  at  least  to  the  prodigious  advantages  of  it 
to  the  heart  and  morals. 

1  Lord  Ormrllto^  PrNkM  to  Um  Lrtten.  K«i4  alM,  Her.  FrandiThMlraffmy^  •  notary  tftte 
^  KOB.  WHMui  VKt,**  I  TOlo.  4to. 
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I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  ana  to  know  what 
authors  give  you  most  {^easure.     I  desire  my  service  to  Mr. 
Leech :  pray  tell  him  I  wUl  write  to  him  soon  aboat  your  studies. 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  afl^tion, 
My  dear  child, 

Your  loving  uncle. 

OBITBRAL   ADYIOB   TO   THB   Y0UTHFX7L   STUDENT. 

Bath,  January  14,  1754. 
Mr  Dbab  Nspbbw  : 

You  will  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long  letter  from  me 
before  you  are  troubled  with  a  second.  I  intended  to  have  writ 
soon,  but  I  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt, 
which  she  transmitted  to  me  here.  If  any  thing,  my  dear  boy, 
could  have  happened  to  raise  you  higher  m  my  esteem,  and  to 
endear  you  more  to  me,  it  is  the  amiable  abhorrence  you  feel  for 
the  scene  of  vice  and  folly,  (and  of  real  misery  and  perdition,  un- 
der the  false  notion  of  pleasure  and  spirit,)  which  has  opened  to 
you  at  your  college,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  manly,  brave,  gene- 
rous, and  wise  resolution  and  true  spirit,  with  which  you  resisted 
and  repalsed  the  first  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart,  I  thank 
Grod,  infinitely  too  firm  and  noble,  as  well  as  too  elegant  and  en« 
tightened,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding  to  such  contemptible 
and  wretched  corruptions.  You  charm  me  with  the  descnption 
of  Mr.  Wheler,*  and  while  you  say  you  could  adore  him,  I  could 
adore  you  for  the  natural,  genuine  love  of  virtue,  which  speaks  in 
all  you  feel,  say,  or  do.  As  to  your  companions,  let  this  be  your 
rule.  Cultivate  the  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wheler  which  you 
have  so  fortunately  begun  :  and,  in  general,  be  sure  to  associate 
with  men  much  older  than  yourself:  scholars  whenever  you  can: 
but  always  with  men  of  decent  and  honorable  lives.  As  their  age 
and  learning,  superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in  good 
sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  them,  entitle 
them  to  all  deference,  and  submission  of  your  own  lights  to  theirs, 
jcn  will  particularly  practise  that  first  and  greatest  rule  for  pleas- 
mg  in  conversation,  as  well  as  for  drawing  instruction  and  im- 
provement from  the  company  of  one's  superiors  in  age  and  know- 
ledge, namely,  to  be  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well-bred  hearer,  and 
to  answer  with  modesty :  to  deliver  your  own  opinions  sparingly 
and  with  proper  diffidence ;  and  if  you  are  forced  to  desire  farther 
information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  to  do  it  with  proper  apo- 
logies for  the  trouble  you  give :  or  if  obliged  to  differ,  to  do  it 
with  all  possible  candor,  and  an  unprejudiced  desire  to  find  and 

1  Tbe  Bey.  John  Wheler,  prchendary  of  WeMmliutor.    The  Mendshlp  Ibrmed  between  tttle  genUe> 
an  end  Lord  Oundlbrd  at  to  eerly  ft  perk>d  of  their  Uyes,  waa  ft>onded.ln  mutnal  eeCeea,  wi4  ooa 
turned  OBtatamipted  ttB  Lovd  OMMMMire  denth. 
2S  S4- 
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Mcertaan  tnilh,  with  an  entire  indifieienoe  to  the  side  on  which 
that  troth  is  to  be  found.  There  is  Jikewise  &  particular  attention 
required  to  contradict  with  good  raanneia ;  such  as,  begging  par- 
don, beflging  leave  to  doubt,  and  suchlike  phrases.  I^thagoras 
enjoined  his  schohirs  an  absolute  silence  for  a  long  novitiate.  I 
am  ht  from  approving  such  a  taciturnity :  but  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras's  injunction ;  which  is  to 
dedicate  the  first  parts  of  Mfe  more  to  hear  and  leaniv  in  order  to 
collect  materials,  out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  proper 
lights  and  well-examined  sound  principles,  than  to  be  presuming, 
prompt,  and  flippant  in  hazarding  one's  own  slight,  crude  notions 
of  things ;  and  thereby  exposing  the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of 
the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company  before  it  is  fitted  either 
with  necessaries,  or  any  ornaments  for  their  reception  and  entei^ 
tainment.  And  not  only  will  this  disgrace  follow  from  such 
temerity  and  presumption,  but  a  more  serious  danger  is  sure  to 
ensue,  that  is,  the  embracing  errors  for  truths,  prejudices  for  prin* 
ciples ;  and  when  that  is  once  done,  (no  matter  how  vainly  and 
weakly,)  the  adhering  perhaps  to  false  and  dangerous  notions, 
only  because  one  has  declared  for  them,  and  submitting,  for  life, 
the  understanding  and  conscience  to  a  yoke  of  base  and  servile 
prejudices,  vainly  taken  up  and  obstinately  retained.  This  will 
never  be  your  danger ;  but  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  ixSer  these 
reflections  to  your  thoughts.  As  to  your  manner  of  behaving* 
towards  these  unhappy  young  gentlemen  you  describe,  let  it  be 
manly  and  easy  ;  decline  their  parties  with  civility ;  retort  their 
raillery  with  raillery,  always  tempered  with  good  breeding:  if 
they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study, 
banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  them ;  and  venture  to  own  frankly, 
that  you  came  to  Cambridge  to  learn  what  you  can,  not  to  follow 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.  In  short,  let  your  exter- 
nal behavior  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeness  and  ease  as  your 
inward  estimation  of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt. 
I  come  now  to  the  part  of  the  advice  I  have  to  offer  to  you,  which 
most  nearly  concerns  your  welfare,  and  upon  which  every  good 
and  honorable  purpose  of  your  life  will  assuredly  turn ;  1  mean 
the  keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiments  of  religion.  If 
you  are  not  right  towards  Grod,  you  can  never  be  so  towards  man : 
the  noblest  sentiment  of  the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the 
test.  Is  gratitude  in  the  number  of  a  man's  virtues?  If  it  be,  the 
highest  benefactor  demands  the  warmest  returns  of  gratitude,  k>ve, 
and  praise :  Jngraium  qui  dixerit^  omnia  dixit^  u  a  man  wanla 
this  virtue  where  there  are  infinite  obb'gations  to  excite  and  quidcett 
it,  he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others  towards  his  feilow-creatores, 

1  He  who  pmiomioet  one  ongnitefW,  Im  mii  mmj  ttUBf. 
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whose  utmoet  ^ifts  are  poor  compared  to  thoee  he  daily  receivea 
at  the  hands  c?  his  neTer-fieuling  Ahsighty  Friend.  ^^Kememher 
thy  Creator  in  the  dap  of  thy  youUi/^  is  big  with  the  deepest 
wndom :  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginnin^^  of  wisdom ; 
and»  an  upright  heart,  that  is  onderstandinfir.  This  k  eternally 
tme,  whether  the  wits  and  rakes  of  Oamfaridge  allow  it  or  not : 
nay,  I  mast  add  of  this  religious  wisdom,  *«  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleimntness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace,"  whatever  your  young 
gentleman  ojf  pleasure  think  of  a  tainted  health  and  battered  con- 
stitution. Hold  &at  therefore  hy  this  sheet-anchor  df  happiness. 
Religion ;  you  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most  danger — 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  religion.  Remem- 
ber the  essence  of  religion  is,  a  heart  yoid  of  ofience  towards  Qod 
and  man;  not  subtle  speculative  opinions,  but  an  active  vital 
principle  of  £uth. 

€k>  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admirable  dispositions  you  have 
towards  all  that  is  right  and  good,  and  make  yourself  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  world !  I  have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  tell 
yon  how  tenderly 

I  am  yours. 


OUR  OWN   REASON  AND  OTHERS'   EXFBRIBNCE,  TO   BE  USED. 

Bath,  February  3,  1754. 
Nothing  can,  or  ought  to  give  me  a  higher  satisfaction,  than  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  my  dear  nephew  receives  my  most  stn- 
oere  and  afiectionate  endeavors  to  be  of  use  to  him.  You  much 
overrate  the  obligation,  whatever  it  be,  which  youth  has  to  those 
who  have  trod  the  paths  of  the  world  before  them,  for  their  friendly 
advice  how  to  avoid  the  inconveniences,  dangeis,  and  evils«  which 
they  themselves  may  have  run  upon,  for  want  of  such  timely 
warnings,  and  to  seise,  cultivate,  and  carry  forward  towards  per- 
£ectton,  thoee  advantages,  graces,  virtues,  and  felicities,  which 
they  may  have  totally  miss^  or  stopped  short  in  the  generous 
pursuit.  To  lend  thiis  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  beginning 
to  tread  the  slippery  way,  seems,  at  best,  but  an  office  of  com- 
mon huraanity  to  ail ;  but  to  withhold  it  from  one  we  truly  love, 
aad  whose  heart  and  mind  bear  every  genuine  mark  of  the 
very  soil  proper  for  all  the  amiable,  manly,  and  generous  virtues 
to  take  root,  and  bear  their  heavenly  fruit;  inward,  conscious 
peace,  fiune  among  men,  public  love,  temporal,  and  eternal  hap- 
pinOM;  to  wkhhdd  it,  I  say,  in  such  an  instance,  would  deserve 
tho  wofst  of  names.  I  am  greatly  pleased,  my  dear  young  friend, 
that  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  do  not  mean  to  impose  any 
yoke  of  authority  upon  your  understanding  and  conviction.     I 
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wi»k  to  warn,  adtmrnish,  instraet,  enlighten^  aad  ccmrince  your 
reason ;  and  so  determine  your  judgment  to  right  tkingSy  when 
ycm  shall  he  made  to  see  that  they  are  right ;  not  ta  overhear^  and 
impel  you  to  adopt  any  thing  hefore  you  perceive  it  to  be  right  cr 
wrong,  by  the  force  of  authority,  i  hear  with  great  pleasure,  thai 
Locke  lay  before  you,  when  yoo  wnt  last  to  me ;  and  1  like  the 
observation  that  you  make  from  him,  that  we  most  use  oar  own 
reason,  net  that  of  another,  if  we  would  deal  fiaily  by  oursdves, 
aftd  hope  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  contented  conscience.  This 
precept  is  truly  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  rational  natures.  But 
here,  my  dear  child,  let  me  ofier  one  distinction  to  you,  and  it  is 
of  much  moment ;  it  is  this :  Mr.  Locke's  precept  is  applicable 
only  to  such  opinions  as  regard  moral  or  reHgknis  obligations*  and 
which,  as  such,  our  own  consciences  alone  can  judge  and  deter- 
mine for  ourselves.  Matters  of  mere  expediency,  thatafiectDcother 
honor,  morality,  or  religion,  were  not  in  that  great  and  wise  man's 
view  ?  such  are  the  usages,  forms,  manners,  modes,  proprieties, 
decorums,  and  all  those  numberless  ornamental  little  acquire- 
ments, and  genteel  well-bred  attentions,  which  constitnte  a  proper, 
graceM,  amiable,  and  noble  behavior.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  I 
am  sure,  your  own  reason,  to  which  I  shall  always  refer  you,  will 
at  once  tell  you,  that  you  must,  at  first,  make  use  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others  :  in  efilect,  see  with  their  eyes,  or  not  be  able  to  see 
at  all ;  for  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  its  usages  and  exterior 
manners,  as  well  as  to  all  things  of  expediency  and  prudential 
considerations,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  a  mind  as  nght 
as  yours,  must  necessarily  be  to  inexperienced  youth,  with  ever 
so  fine  natural  parts,  a  terra  incognita.^  As  you  would  not  there* 
fore  attempt  to  form  notions  of  China  or  Persia  but  from  those  who 
have  travelled  those  countries,  and  the  fidelity  and  sagacity  of 
whose  relations  you  can  trust ;  so  will  you,  as  little,  I  trust,  pre- 
maturely form  notions  of  your  own,  concerning  that  usage  cf  the 
world  (as  it  is  called)  into  which  you  have  not  yet  traTelled,  aad 
which  must  be  long  studied  and  practised,  before  it  can  be  tolera- 
bly well  known.  I  can  repeat  nothing  to  yon  of  so  infinite  conse- 
quence to  your  future  welfare,  as  to  conjure  you  not  to  be  hasty 
in  taking  up  notions  and  opinions :  guard  your  h<Hiest  and  ingeno- 
ous  mind  against  this  main  danger  of  youth.  With  regard  to  all 
things  that  appear  not  to  your  reas(m,  after  due  examination,  evi- 
dent duties  oi  honor,  momlity,  or  religion,  (and  in  all  such  as  do, 
let  your  conscience  and  reason  determine  your  notions  and  con- 
duct,) in  all  other  matters,  I  say,  be  slow  to  form  opiniona,  keep 
your  mind  in  a  candid  state  of  suspense,  and  open  to  full  convic- 
tion when  you  shall  procure  it,  using  in  the  mean  time  the  etxpe- 

1  Ab  oBkavmi  IkM. 
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rience  of  a  friend  you  can  trust,  the  sincerity  of  whose  advice  you 
will  try  and  prove  by  your  own  experience  hereafter,  when  more 
years  shall  have  given  it  to  you.  I  have  been  longer  upon  this 
head,  than  I  hope  there  was  any  occasion  for :  but  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  matter,  and  my  warm  wishes  for  your  welfare, 
figure,  and  happiness,  have  drawn  it  from  me. 
My  dear  Nephew, 

Ever  affectionately, 
Yours. 


SIR  WILUAM  BLA.CKSTONE.     1723—1780. 

Tns  eminent  dvilian  was  bom  in  London,  in  July,  1723.  His  father  was 
a  silk-meicei,  and  the  fortune  he  had  acquired  in  the  honorable  pursuits  of 
trade,  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  afford  his  son  every  adyantage  of  edu- 
cation and  scholarship.  On  leaving  the  University  of  Oxford,  having  selected 
die  law  as  his  profession,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  on  which  oooaakm 
he  wrote  the  sprightly  and  beautiful  lines  entitled  "  The  Lawyer's  Farewell 
to  his  Muse.'*  In  due  time  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  after  seven  years  of 
patient  and  vain  expectance,  meeting  with  but  little  success,  he  returned  to 
Ozibrd,  with  the  intention  of  living  on  his  fellowship.  Having,  however, 
obtained  an  appointment  to  the  law  professorship  in  the  university,  he  so  dis- 
tingnished  himself  by  the  lectures  he  delivered,  that  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  with  a  success  proportioned  to  his  great  abilities  and  learn- 
ing. In  1765  he  published  his  celebrated  «  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Kngland,"  than  whioh  few  books  have  exerted  a  wider  influence,  it  being  one 
of  the  first  works  read  by  every  student  of  the  law,  and  the  one  to  which, 
perhaps,  he  makes  the  most  frequent  reference  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  ptofisssional  life.  In  1770,  Blackstone  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1780. 

THE   lawyer's   farewell   TO  HIS   MUSE. 

As  by  some  tyrant's  stem  command,  « 

A  wretch  fbrstikes  his  native  land, 
In  foreign  climes  condenm'd  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way. 
And  dreads  to  go,  nor  dares  to  stay ; 
Till  on  some  neighboring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below : 
Then,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu ; 
So  I,  thus  doom'd  from  thee  to  part, 
Gay  Queen  of  Fancy  and  of  Art, 
Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind. 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 

Companion  of  my  tender  age. 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage, 
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Iiow  Mit!hMoni6  were  vr^  wont  to  potb 

Bf  Terdant  hill  or  shady  grove, 

Where  fervent  beet,  ^-ith  humniing  voice, 

Aioimd  the  honey'd  oak  rejoice, 

And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend 

In  long  cathedral  walks  extend ! 

Luird  by  &e  lapse  of  g^ing  floods, 

Cheer'd  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods, 

How  bless'd  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  fipee 

In  sweet  society  with  thee ! 

Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  young, 

And  years  unheeded  roird  along : 

But  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o>r. 

Those  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  more ; 

Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  you, — 

Farewell ! — a  long,  a  last  adieu. 

Me  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law, 
To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  cities,  draw : 
There  selfish  iaction  rules  the  day, 
And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way  j 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air, 
And  midnight  conflagrations  glare ; 
Loose  revelry  and  riot  bold 
In  firighted  streets  flieir  orgies  hold ; 
Or,  where  in  silence  all  is  drowned, 
Fell  Murder  walks  his  lonely  round ; 
No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you, 
Adseu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu ! 

Shakspeare  no  more,  thy  sylvan  son. 
Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 
Pope's  heaven-strang  lyre,  nor  Waller's  ease, 
Nor  Milton's  mighty  self;  must  please : 
Instead  of  thee,  a  formal  band 
In  furs  and  coiis  around  me  stand ; 
With  sounds  uncouth  and  accents  dry, 
That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony : 
Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 
Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore ; 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 
That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 
*  There,  in  a  winding  close  retreat, 

Is  justice  doom'd  to  fix  her  seat ; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law. 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 
And  there,  from  vulgar  sight  retired. 
Like  eastern  queens,  is  more  admired. 

O  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid  1 
There  humbly  mark,  with  reverend  awe^ 
The  guardian  of  Britannia's  law ; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page, 
Th'  imited  boast  of  many  an  age ; 
Where  mix'd,  yet  miiform,  appears 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view« 
Qear,  deep,  and  regularly  true : 


na^-^iOJ}  wmma. 


And  other  dootrinet  thenoe  imbibe 
Than  lurk  within  the  sordid  eoribe ; 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  one  harmonious  nile  of  right  j 
See  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend 
By  various  laws  to  one  great  end : 
While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 
Pervades  and  regulates  the  whole. 

Then  welcome  business,  welcome  strife 
"Welcome  titie  cares,  the  thorns  of  life, 
The  visage  wan,  the  purblind  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  night. 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate, 
The  pert  dispute,  ihe  dull  debate, 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  Hall^ — 
For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all ! 
That  though  my  noon  of  life  be  past, 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun,  at  last, 
Find  out  the  still,  the  rural  cell, 
Where  sage  Ketirement  loves  to  dwell ! 
There  let  me  taste  the  homefelt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peace ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe ; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear; 
My  honor  and  my  conscience  clear  j 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end, 
Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON.     1700—1784. 

Savukl  JoHiTSOK,  the  Corypheus  of  Engl^h  Literature  of  the  4ighteendi 
century,  was  born  at  Litchfield,^  in  Staffordshire,  September  7,  1709,  and  was 
educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  gave  early  proof  of  a  vigorous 
understanding  and  of  a  great  fondness  for  knowledge  j  but  poverty  oompeUed 
him  to  leave  the  university,  afler  being  there  three  yearS)  without  taking  « 
degree,  and  he  returned  to  Litchfield  in  the  aistaam  of  17ai,  desthnce,  and 
wholly  undetermined  what  plan  of  life  to  pursue.  His  &ther,  who  had  been 
a  bookseller,  and  "vHio  had  become  insolvent,  died  in  December,  and  in  Ae 
July  following,  Jc^mson  accepted  the  situation  of  usher  of  the  grammar-school 
at  Marke^Bo8Worth,  in  Leicestershire.  For  this  situation,  however^  he  soon 
felt  himself  utterly  unqualified  by  means  of  his  natural  disposition.  Tboui^ 
his  scholarship  Mras  ample,  he  wanted  that  patience  to  bear  with  duhacss  and 
wajTwardness,  those  kind  and  urbane  mannero  to  win  love  and  jreopect,  ihM 
tact  in  controlling  and  governing  youth,  and  that  happy  manner  of  iUostiatiBg 
difficulties  and  imparting  knowledge,  which  are  as  essential  as  high  literary 
attainaients  to  form  the  perfect  schoolmaster.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
quiued  the  high  vocation  in  disgust  His  scholars,  doubtless,  were  quite  as 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him  as  he  was  of  them.    Non  omnes  ommbuL^ 

1  Hence  be  has  been  fireqotntljr  teriMd  "ISi^flefe  of  LttehMI^*'' 
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The  next  ymt  he  obluMd  lemponzf  employment  fiom  a  bookseller  at 
BinninghMn,  and  toon  after,  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Cave,  the 
editor  of  the  Gentleman*!  Megarine,  to  write  fix  diat  periodicaL  This,  how- 
erer,  was  not  sufficient  to  support  hiro,  but  Cupid  happily  came  to  hit  assifli- 
anoe ;  for  he  fell  in  love  widi  a  Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow  of  tittle  more  than 
doable  her  lover's  age,  and  possessed  of  eif^t  hundred  pounds.  They  were 
married  on  die  9th  of  July,  1736,  and  soon  after,  Johnson  took  a  large  honse 
near  Litchfield,  and  opened  an  academy  for  classical  education.  But  the  plan 
ftuled,  and  he  went  to  London,  and  engaged  himself  as  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Here  he  shortly  produced  his  admirable  poem 
•ndded  •*  London,"  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  JuvenaL  For  it,  he  re- 
ceived ftom  Dodsley  ten  guineas ;  it  immediately  attracted  great  attention,  and 
Pope,  as  soon  as  he  read  it,  said,  *<  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long 
concealed.**  His  tragedy  of  "  Irene,"  produced  about  the  same  time,  was,  as 
regards  stage  success,  a  total  fiulnre,  though,  like  the  Cbto  of  Addieon,  it  is 
ftdl  of  noble  sentiments.  His  pen  was  at  tins  time  condmnlly  emi^ofed  in 
writing  pamphlets,  prefaces,  epitaphs,  essays,  and  biographical  memoiES  for 
the  twMgwginft '  but  the  compensation  he  received  was  small,  very  small ;  and 
it  is  distressing  to  reflect  that,  at  this  period,  the  poverty  of  this  most  distin- 
guided  scholar  was  so  great,  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  the  day 
without  food. 

In  1744  he  publiriied  the  «  Life  of  Richard  Savage,"  one  of  die  beet  writ- 
ten and  most  instructive  pieces  of  biogmphy  extant,  and  which  was  at  oooe 
die  theme  of  gennal  admiration.^  In  1747  he  issued  his  plan  for  his  "Eng- 
lish Dictionary,"  addressed,  in  an  admirably  written  pamphlet,  to  the  Earl  of 
CheiCerfield,  who,  however,  concerned  himself  very  Utde  about  its  success. 
The  time  he  could  spare  firom  this  Herculean  labor,  be  gave  to  various  lite-  ' 
rary  subjects.  In  174tf  appeared  his  "  Tanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  an  admi- 
rable poem,  in  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal ;  and  in  the  next  year 
he  commenced  his  periodical  paper  <*The  Rambler,"  which  deservedlj  raised 
die  reputation  of  the  author  still  higher,  and  which,  ftom  the  peeoliar  strengdi 
cf  its  style,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  English  Prose  literature.*  In 
1755,  appeared  the  great  work  which  has  made  his  name  known  wbesever 
the  English  language  is  spoken — ^his  long-promised  "  Dictionary."  Eight  long 
years  was  he  in  bringing  it  to  a  completion;  and  considering  the  little  aid  he 
could  receive  from  previous  lexicographers,  it  was  a  gigantic  undertaking ; 
and  most  successfully  and  nobly  did  he  accomplish  it'    But  just  before  it  was 

lOiMortlMbMtpTOoftof  ttsBttfmodvcpowerwMKlveii  Ifyaartt^km^WsfnoU^who  Mli  Haft, 
on  Ub  ntara  tnm  Itaty,  he  met  with  a  In  Devonshire,  knowing  nothing  of  tU  aotfaor,  and  hcfsa  to 
read  tt  while  he  was  standing  with  his  arm  leaning  against  a  dilmncy-pleee.  R  scteed  bis  alli  atiiMi 
ao  stron|fl7,  that,  not  being  able  to  lay  down  the  book  tm  tae  had  finished  It,  when  be  •ttcnvCad  to 
move,  he  found  his  arm  totally  bentmibed. 

■  *'The  SamUer,"  was  commenced  on  the  Mth  of  March,  17M,  and  contlnned  erery  Tuesday  and 
tetnrday  to  March  14,  l7St.  Of  the  energy  and  ftrtOity  of  resonroe  wtth  whkh  this  work  was  con- 
doeted,  there  ean  be  no  greater  proof  than  that  dnrtng  the  wh6le  time,  thoogh  afflicted  wtth  disease^ 
aad  hanMaad  wtth  the  toaa  of  lexloography,  he  wrote  the  whole  htattseu;  with  the  exoeptkn  oTSwr 


•  The  Vrencb  Aeademy  of  roBTT  members  were  an  engaged  npon  their  boaatod  DIeltaiary;  whUi. 
after  aO,  was  not  equal  to  Johnson's  slngle-taanded  labor.   This  gave  rise  to  tte  Ml»wli«  i 
linea  flrom  Oarrick:— 

Ittk  of  war  wtth  a  Briton,  hem  boldly  advance^ 

That  one  Sngllah  BoMlar  win  beat  ten  of  Fianeaj 

Would  we  alter  the  boast  from  the  sword  to  the  pen, 

Our  odds  are  sUn  greater,  still  snaler  our  ■«&{ 


|wibti»hed.  Lard  C^iMiecfield  frndmrond  io  infrwwv^ft  Mmion  to  dedkwie  H 

to  himself^  and  for  this  purpose  he  wrote  two  numbeu,  ui  a  peoodkmi pafuCi 
<•  The  World,"  highly  campUmentary  of  Johnaaa's  learning  and  laboo.  John- 
son was  of  conrae  highly  indignant,^  and  addroMed  to  him  the  ibllowing  let- 
ter, which,  for  the  polish  of  its  Btyle,  the  elegance  of  its  langcage,  the  keennees 
of  its  sarcasm,  its  manly  disdain,  and  the  condensed  y}got  of  its  tfaoqght,  ii^ 
perhaps,  unequalled  in  English  literature. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  BONORABLS  THB  EA&L  OF  CHX8TSRFIBU>. 

Mt  Lord  : 

I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  The  World, 
that  twoT  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the 
pnblic,  were  written  by  yonr  lordship.  To  be  so  dietinguished) 
18  an  honor,  which,  being  very  little  accustomed  to  favors  from  the 
at,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receivet  or  in  what  lenns  lo  «e- 


When  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  yoof 
lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  hy  the  en- 
chantment of  your  address ;  and  ooold  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I 
might  boast  m3r8elf  Ze  vtnnqueur  du  vainqueur  de  la  terre;^'^ 
that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  worid  con- 
tending; but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  sufier  me  to  continue  it.  When 
I  had  once  addressed  your  lordship  in  public^  I  had  exhausted  all 
the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  posi* 
sess.  I  had  done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleaeed  lo 
have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your 
outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of 
whkh  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to  the 
verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of 
eDcouragement,  or  one  smile  of  &vor.  Buch  treatment  I  did  not 
expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

Is  the  dM9  mine*  of  Mienoe,  thoufb  Frenchman  may  tof^ 
Can  tbelr  strangth  be  compared  to  Locke,  Newton,  and  Boylef 
Let  them  rally  tbelr  heroaa,  tend  ftnth  all  ttair  powara, 
Tliair  lai  ao  man  and  yreaa  roan ;  then  match  tbamwllli  ova  t 
Vint  IhAkapaara  and  MOton,  Uka  goda  In  the  aghW 
■aw  |Mt  tkair  whole  drama  and  epie  le  flghl; 
la  aatlraa,  aptatlea,  and  adaa  woold  thay  oopa^ 
TtaalrnaBMn  fetveat  ba»r«  Drydan  and  Pope  { 
▲Ad  Jonramv,  waBarmPd  Mm  a  baro  of  yoM^ 
Baa  ba«  voBTT  Vraoeb,  and  win  beat  forty  oMfar 

1  In  hl«  anger  be  exclaimed  to  Ua  Mend  Owrrlck,  *•!  bava  aHlad  ft  iMff  aad  palnftd  voyapa 
fo«nd  the  world  of  the  EnglUh  langnage  J  and  doea  ha  now  aand  0^  two  aoek  »Ba*a  ta  low  ma  !■•• 

hartKnrr* 
■  the  eoiiiinaror  of  the  conqaanr  of  tba  world. 
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TbB  tibnphmd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  Love,  and 
frand  lum  a  natiTe  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a 
man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
the  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you 
hare  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indiferent,  and  can- 
not enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity 
not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to 
be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to 
a  patron,  w^ch  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 
,  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation  to 
any  favorer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I 
should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been 
long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boasted 
myself  with  so  much  exultation. 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble. 

Most  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Johnson.^ 

In  the  few  years  succeeding  the  publication  of  his  "  Bictionaly,"  he  em» 
ployed  himself  in  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  gave  to  the  worid  another 
periodical  paper  entitled  *<The  Idler."  In  the  iormer,  when  it  appeared  in 
1765,  the  public  were  very  much  disappointed ;  fiur  though  the  pre&ce  was 
written  in  a  style  unsurimssed  for  its  beauty  and  strength,  and  showed  that 
he  well  knew  the  duties  and  requirements  of  a  commentator  upon  the  great 
dramatic  poet,  his  annotations  showed  that  he  had  not  that  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  writers  of  the  times  of  Sbakspeare  and  antecedent  thereto,  whkh 
is  requisite  properly  to  elucidate  the  bard.  In  1759  he  appeared  in  a  new 
character,  that  of  a  Noyelist,  in  the  publication  of  his  «  Rasselas,"  which  was 
written  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral  In  1762  he  was  re- 
lieved fiom  pecuniary  anxiety  by  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  granted  to  him 
in  consideration  of  the  happy  influence  of  his  writings ;  for  Lord  Bute  ex* 
pressly  told  him,  on  his  accepting  the  bounty,  that  it  was  given  him  not  for 
'any  thing  he  was  to  do,  but  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  the  next  year,  1763,  he  was  introduced  to  his  biographer,  James  Bos- 
well,  and  we  have,  from  this  date,  a  fuller  account  of  him,  perhaps,  than  was 
ever  written  of  any  other  individual'    From  this  time  we  are  made  as  A- 

1  There  la  pretty  good  evidence  that  JobnMn,  after  the  ttrat  ebnmtton  of  tenpv  had  anbeided,  ML 
that  he  had  been  nnreaaonably  violent  In  addreaiing  tlila  letter  to  CtaeatertaU  ;  and  tlHt  Ma  toixlAIr 
waa  not  to  blame  for  not  aooner  noUdnf  Johnaon'a  grwt  work.  Indeed  tba  "notka^**  tor  any  wetal 
purpoae,  could  not  have  been  earlier.  Conanlt— Crokoi'a  <*mw  and  nvlaad*'  «dittloii  or  BoawalTa 
Johnaon,  1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  85,  8G— a  moat  admirable  book,  and  one  which  i^robahly  contalna  OMn  Isf- 
terettlng  and  valuable  literary  Inlbnnatton  than  any  other  tqIum  of  otnal  alao  In  the  ku«M<o. 

>  <*  The  moat  triumphant  record  of  the  caienta  and  character  of  Johnaon  ta  to  be  Jbmtd  la  Boaw^Ta 
jUb  of  him.  Toe  man  waa  auperior  to  the  author.  When  be  threw  aalde  Us  pan*  which  bo  r«vavAed 
aa  an  encumbrance,  be  became  not  only  learned  and  thoughtftil,  but  acute,  witty,  haaaoiott%  nafeonk 
tenaat;  hearty  and  detemUned, 'the  king  of  good  teUowa  and  wale  of  oU  Baa,'  ThcvoaioaaMUV 
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miliar,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  writing  to  make  us,  with  die  character,  the 
habits,  and  the  appearance  of  Johnson,  and  the  peiions  and  things  with  which 
he  is  connected.  **  Every  thing  about  him,"  says  an  able  critic,*  "  his  coat,  his 
wig,  his  figure,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which 
too  clearly  marked  the  approbation  of  his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
fish  sauce,  and  veal  pie  with  plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for  tea,  his 
trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked,  his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring 
up  scraps  of  orange  peel,  his  morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  disputations,  his 
contortions,  his  mutterings,  his  gruntings,  his  puffings,  his  vigorous,  acute,  and 
ready  eloquence ;  his  sarcastic  wit,  his  vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  fits  of 
tempestuous  rage,  his  queer  inmates*— old  Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  WiU 
bams,  the  cat  Hodge,  and  the  negro  Frank— «U  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
objects  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded." 

In  1773,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bos  well,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  published  an  interesting  and  instructive 
account.  In  it  he  pronounces  decidedly  against  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
called  "Ossian's."  The  last  of  his  literary  labors  was  his  ^  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  which  were  completed  in  1781.>  Though  it  is  a  work  that,  on  the 
whole,  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  English  bio- 
graphy, it  must  bo  read  with  great  caution ;  for  the  criticisms  of  Johnson  are 
too  often  biased  by  his  strong  political,  religious,  and  even  personal  antipa- 
thies, as  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  gross  it^ustice  he  has  done  to  the  two  great- 
est poets  of  the  series— Milton'  and  Gray.  ^  His  indiscriminate  haued  of 
Whig  principles ;  his  detestation  of  blank  verse ;  his  dislike  of  pastoral,  lyric, 
and  descriptive  poetry;  his  total  want  of  enthusiasm;  and  his  perpetual 
eflbns  to  veil  the  splendor  of  genius,  are  frequently  lost  in  the  admiration 
which  the  blaze  and  vigor  of  his  intellectual  powers  so  strongly  excite.  This 
iS)  in  &ct,  the  work  in  which  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  Johnson  are 
placed  before  the  reader  with  their  full  prominence;  in  which  the  lovers  of 
philology  and  biography,  the  fViends  of  moral  and  ethic  wisdom,  will  find 

matut  repwtM*,  prolbond  rMiMirlci,  and  keen  invecUvet  to  be  found  in  BobwcU'c  'Inrentory  of  all 
In  ttid,'  as  are  recorded  of  any  celebrated  man.  Tbe  life  and  dramaUc  play  of  hi*  convenaUon 
tarm  a  oontraat  to  hi*  wriUen  works.  His  natural  powers  and  nndlsgnlsed  opinions  were  called 
oat  in  convivial  Intercourse.  In  public,  he  practised  wltb  the  ibOs :  tn  prtrate*  ha  nnsbeatbed  the 
■word  of  controrersy,  and  ft  was  *the  Ebro's  temper.'  Tbe  eagerness  of  oppoattlon  roused  him 
from  his  natural  sloggtshnees  and  aoqolred  ttmldtty;  be  returned  blow  ft»r  blow;  and  whether  the 
trial  were  of  arfument  or  wit,  none  of  his  rivals  conld  boast  mneh  of  tbe  enoountcr.  Burke  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  person  who  had  a  chance  with  him;  and  it  is  the  unpardonable  sin  of  Boa- 
welTs  work,  that  he  has  porposdy  omitted  their  combats  of  strength  and  skllL  Ooklsmith  asked, 
•Ooea  he  wlad  Into  a  sitf^eot  nke  a  serpent,  as  Burke  does  f  And  when  exhausted  with  sickness, 
ba  hlmsair  said,  'If  that  ftdlow  Burke  were  here  now,  he  would  klU  me.' "— AufiM'f  Eu§atk  Oomh 
Writtn, 

1  Bead— tbe  article  in  tbe  53d  voL  of  the  Bdinbnrgh  Berlew,  or  in  Maoaiilay*s  MJsnellanlea,  voL  U. 
p.  II :  also  an  article,  ** Johnson  and  his  Biographers,"  in  the  4«tb  toL  of  the  Ooarterly :  also,  par 
tJeolaily,  tbe  new  edition  of  Croker's  Boswell.  in  one  large  octavo— an  invaluable  work ;  Murphy's 
LUbhlBtbePrsAMetoUs  Works;a**Menioir"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Uie  third  volume  of  hi»  Prose 
Works ;  and  tbe  *'  Ltterary  Lite  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  in  tbe  4th  vol.  of  Drake's  Essays. 

■  **  No  man  can  entertain  a  higher  idea  of  Johnson's  tntellectoal  powers  as  a  lexicographer,  a 
leaeber,  and  a  moralist,  than  myself;  but  poetical  erltklsm  was  not  his  province;  and  Uiough  la 
point  of  style  hia  'lives*  be  supertor,  perhaps,  to  any  of  his  preceding  compostttons,  they  are  Infl- 
BttetymoredlsffraeedbytbetaexorahleparUalttleBOf  tbe  man."— Drake's**  Literary  Hours,"  Ltiu 
Bead,  alse^  a  Ine  artMe  on  Johnson  taa  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  "  Imaginative  Biography."  a.  3Sl. 

»  What  gTMrtar  eoBtnnt  can  wa  oonoelve  Umn  Uiat  exhibited  tn  Um  oharaoters  of  MUton  and  John. 
■•■IbittatanMrof  wboaiaopMdoninatedtba  bMClnattvo  and  Um  eplrltaal;  tn  Uie  latter,  Uia 
MBsaoiM  *v^  tbe  '"^f**  1 
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nmoh  to  applud ;  but  in  wUeh  alio  the  dkeiplM  of  candor  and  impartialky, 
the  Totaiies  of  creaiive  fuaef  and  of  gOBuine  poooy,  will  hava  much  to 
regret  and  much  to  condemn." 

Scarcely  had  ho  finished  his  "  Liyes  of  the  Poets,"  when  in  May,  1781,  he 
loct  his  long-tried  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  in  whose  house  he  had  been  a  con- 
stant resident  for  fifteen  years :  and  the  next  year  deprired  him.  of  his  old 
and  faithful  friend  Dr.  Robert  Leyett,!  upon  wliose  character  he  wrote  tha 
beautiftd  and  touching  yerses  which  do  so  mw^  honor  to  his  heart  But  his 
own  end  was  drawing  near.  In  June,  17S3,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which 
Jbr  some  hours  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  From  this,  howerei, 
he  recovered,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  asthma,  accompanied  with  dropsical  swellings  of  the  legs.  These  aifeo- 
tions  subsided  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  year;  but  towards  &e  autumn 
tiiey  so  increased,  that  all  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  at  an  end.  He  had 
always  entertained  a  great  dread  of  death,  and  his  hours  of  heahh  were  in>> 
bittered  by  his  apprehensions  of  dissolution.  But  when  he  saw  his  end  acti»> 
ally  approaching,  he  became  entirely  resigned,  strong  in  his  iaith  in  Christ, 
joyful  in  the  hope  of  his  own  salvation,  and  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  his 
ftiends.*  «0n  tfie  evening  of  the  13th  of  December,  1784,  and  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age,  he  expired  so  calmly,  that  the  persons  who  were  sitting  in 
the  room  only  knew  that  he  had  oeased  to  breathe,  by  the  sudden  fidlure  of 
the  sound  which  had  fbr  some  days  accompanied  his  respiration.-' 

The  great  characteristio  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  uncommon  vigor  and  k)giGal 
precision  of  intellect  His  reasoning  was  sound,  dexterous,  and  acute;  his 
thoughts  striking  and  original ;  and  his  imagination  vivid.  In  conversation 
his  style  was  keen  and  pointed,  and  his  language  appropriate  f  and  ha  dia- 
played  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  subject,  such  accuracy  of  percep- 
tion, such  lucidity  of  discrimination,  and  such  facility  of  illustration,  as  to  throw 
light  upon  every  question,  however  intricate,  and  to  prove  the  best  of  all  prac- 
tical guides  in  ^e  customary  occurrences  of  life. 

Besides  these  great  qualities,  he  possessed  others  of  a  roost  humiliating  lit- 
tleness.  In  many  respects  he  seemed  a  difierent  person  Ut  difinenl  tkaieak 
He  was  intolerant  of  particular  principles,  which  he  would  not  alkyw  to  be 
discussed  within  his  hearing ;  of  particular  nations,  and  particular  individuala. 
He  was  superstitious ;  and  bis  mind  was  at  an  early  period  narrowed  upon 
many  questions^  religious  and  politicaL  He  was  open  to  fiattery,  hard  to 
please,  easy  to  ofiend,  impetuous  and  irritable.  «The  characteristic  pecu- 
liarity of  Johnson's  intellect,"  sajrs  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  «*  was 
the  imion  of  great  powers  widi  low  prejudices.  If  we  judged  of  him  by  Am 
best  paru  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  almost  as  1^^  as  ha  was  piaciail 
by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell ;  if  by  the  worst  parts  of  his  mind,  we  sbookl  plaea 
kim  even  below  Boswell  himself."  This  short  and  imperfect  view  of  hk 
ohaittcter  would  convey  a  wrong  impression,  did  we  not  add,  that  he  was 
tteady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  religion,  a  sincere  and 
zealous  Christian,  and  possessed  of  a  most  kind  and  benevolent  hearth 

1  Thi*  Dr.  LeTctt "  wm  the  constant  cooipauion  of  JohObon  at  hit  moniUig's  meal  Ah-  rttmx  ftwiy 
ircart.  He  was  a  pracUttoaer  of  physic  among  Ute  lower  orders  of  people  in  London :  his  fee«  wen 
•mall,  but  Ms  basioess  waa  extensive^  and  he  always  walked.  This  good  roan  Uvt^  In  freat  obsco- 
rity,  tboofti  oonUnwOly  and  most  oonadentioasly  employed  in  mitiKatluK  Uie  sorrows  oT  poverty  ani 
dlaease." 

i  On  ols  dytoff  bed,  be  parUcalariy  exhorted  Sir  Joshua  BeynoUs  •'  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  ^ecp 
tely  the  Sabhath-day;"  that  la,  not  to  palat  on  that  day. 

*  Ttm  Bail  of  FgMntouiwt  of  rtmartrabis  elefanoa  of  manners,  onoe  remarked  at  a  aupper  party 
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TH£   VOTAOB   OF   Lm. 

*  Life,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which 
we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes ;  we  first  leave  childhood 
behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then 
the  belter  and  more  pleasing  part  of  olji  age."  The  perusal  of 
this  passage  having  incited  in  me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state 
of  man,  the  incessant  flactuation  of  his  wishes,  the  gradual  change 
of  his  disposition  to  all  external  objects,  and  the  thoughtlessness 
with  which  he  floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  into  a  slumber 
amidst  ray  meditations ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  found  ray  ears  filled 
with  the  turault  of  labor,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of 
alarm,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the  dash  of  waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curiosity ;  but  soon 
recovering  myself  so  for  as  to  inquire  whither  we  were  going,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamor  and  confusion,  I  was  told  that 
they  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  life;  that  we  had  al- 
ready passed  the  straits  of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  per- 
ished, some  by  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  their  vessels,  and 
more  by  the  folly,  perverseness,  or  negligence  of  those  who  under- 
took to  steer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  sea, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any  other  means  of 
security  than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our 
power  to  choose  among  great  numbers  that  oflfered  their  direction 
and  assistance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ;  and  first  turning 
my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flowing  through  flowery  islands, 
which  every  one  that  sailed  along  seeraea  to  heboid  with  pleasure ; 
but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which,  though  not  noisy 
or  turbulent,  was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond  these 
islands  all  was  darkness,  nor  could  any  of  the  passengers  describe 
the  shore  at  which  he  first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse  of  waters  vio- 
lently agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a  raist,  that  the  raost 
perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  be 
full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  raany  sunk  unexpectedly  while 
they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  sails,  and  insulting  those 
whom  they  had  left  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the 
dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no  caution  could  confer 
security.  Yet  there  were  raany,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  be- 
at BovwdTi,  tlMt  be  regretted  that  Jobnson  bad  not  been  educated  wttli  more  reflnencnt  and  Uved 
Bore  In  poUabed  society.  ••  No,  no,  my  lord,"  nld  Barctti,  "do  with  him  what  you  would,  be  would 
alwaya  hare  been  a  bear."  "True,"  answered  the  Earl  with  a  smile,  "but  then  be  would  have 
been  a  damebtg  bear." 

"To  obTlate  all  the  reflections  which  h«ve  gone  round  the  world  to  Johnson's  prejudtee*  by  apiily- 
lac  to  bim  tba  epUbet  of  a  bear,  let  me  Impress  upon  my  readers  a  Just  and  happy  saying  of  my 
friend  OoUsmltb,  who  knew  him  weU:-' Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  in  hi- manner;  b«» 
•o  BMa  altTt  baa  a  mora  trader  heart.   H»  mas  Horaiaa  oftm  a»AaBWT»ia  «»•*•'    ^otwHL 
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tmyed  their  foUowen  iolo  wUrlpoQlst  or  by  violence  poshed  those 
whom  they  found  in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmountable ;  but  though  it 
was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was 
once  passed,  yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportunities 
for  dexterity  or  courage,*  since,  though  none  could  retreat  back 
from  danger,  yet  tbey  might  oden  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with  fnuch  care  or 
prudence ;  for  by  some  universal  infatuation,  every  man  appeared 
to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw  his  consorts  every  moment 
sinking  round  him;  and  no  sooner  had  the  waves  closed  over 
them,  than  their  fate  and  misconduct  were  forgotten ;  the  voyage 
was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence ;  every  man  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  the  soundness  of  his  vessel,  and  beheved 
himself  able  to  stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend  was  swal- 
lowed, or  glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was  dashed  :  nor  was 
it  of^n  observed  that  the  sight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man  change 
his  course :  if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot  the 
rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifference,  or  from 
weariness  of  their  present  condition ;  for  not  one  of  those  who 
thus  rushed  upon  destruction,  failed,  when  he  was  sinking,  to  call 
loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help  which  could  not  now  be 
given  him;  and  many  spent  their  last  moments  in  cautioning 
others  against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted  m  the 
midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevolence  was  sometimes  praised, 
but  their  admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked,  being  confessedly  un- 
equal to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of  b'fe,  were  visibly  impaired 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage ;  so  that  every  passenger  was  certain, 
that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by  favorable  accidents,  or  by  in- 
cessant vigilance,  be  preserved,  he  must  sink  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  expected  to  sad- 
den the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  least  to  keep  the  melan- 
choly and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them  from 
any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications  which  nature 
oflEered  them  as  the  solace  of  their  labor;  yet  in  eflfect  none 
seemed  less  to  expect  destruction  than  those  to  whom  it  was  most 
dreadful ;  they  all  had  the  art  of  concealing  their  dangers  from 
themselves ;  and  those  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look 
forward,  but  found  some  amusement  for  the  present  moment,  and 
generally  entertained  themselves  by  playing  with  Hope,  who  waj 
Uie  constant  associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to  those  whom  she 
favored  most,  was,  not  that  they  should  escape,  but  thai  they 


shoTiid  sin^  last;  and  with  this  promise  ^rety  cn#  uma  satis- 
fied, though  he  laaghed  at  the  rest  for  seeming  to  believe  it. 
Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  creduhty  of  her  compa- 
nions ;  for  in  proportion  as  their  ressels  grew  leaky,  she  redoubled 
her  assurances  of  safety ;  and  none  were  more  busy  in  making 
provisions  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but  themselves 
saw  likely  to  perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulf  of  Intemperance, 
a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed  with  rocks,  of  which  the  pmnted 
crags  were  concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of  repose,  and  with 
shades  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song  of  invitation.  Within 
sight  of  these  rocks  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must  neces- 
sarily pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was  always  at  hand  to  steer  the 
passengers  through  a  narrow  outlet  hy  which  they  might  escape ; 
but  very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  be  in- 
duced to  put  the  rudaer  into  her  hand,  without  stipulating  that 
she  should  approach  so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they 
might  solace  themselves  with  a  short  enjoyment  of  that  deUcious 
re^on,  after  which  they  always  determined  to  pursue  their  course 
without  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far  by  these  promises, 
as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  Intemper- 
ance, where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it,  by  insensible  rotations, 
towards  the  centre.  She  then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all 
her  force  endeavored  to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the  gulf  was 
generally  too  strong  to  be  overcome ;  and  the  passenger,  having 
danced  m  circles  with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last 
overwhelmed  and  lost.  Those  few  whom  Kcason  was  able  to  ex- 
tricate, generally  suffered  so  many  shocks  upon  the  points  which 
shot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  course  with  the  same  strength  and  facility  as  before, 
but  floated  along  timorously  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  sunk, 
bv  slow  degrees,  afler  long  struggles  and  innumerable  expedients, 
always  repining  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  against  the 
first  approach  to  the  gulf  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the  breaches  and 
stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  shattered  on  the 
rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have  exeat  confidence  in 
their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it  from  sinking 
who  had  received  only  a  single  blow ;  but  I  remarked  that  few 
vessels  lasted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it 
found  that  the  artists  themselves  continued  afloat  longer  than  those 
who  had  least  of  their  assistance. 
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The  only  adTantege  which,  in  the  Toyage  of  life,  the  caiidoas 
had  ahoTe  the  negligent^  was  that  they  sunk  later,  and  more  sud- 
denly ;  fat  they  paned  forward  till  they  had  sometimes  seen  all 
those  in  whose  company  they  had  issued  from  the  straits  of  in- 
fancy, perish  in  the  way,  and  at  last  were  overset  hy  a  cross 
breeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  anguish  of  expecta- 
tion. But  such  as  had  often  fallen  against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure, 
commcmly  subsided  by  sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with  the 
encroaching  waters,  and  harassed  themselves  by  labors  that 
scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter  with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multitude  about 
me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition  from  some  un- 
known Power,  •*  Uaze  not  idly  upon  others  when  thou  thyself  art 
sinking.  Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tranquillity,  when  thou  and 
they  are  equally  endangered  ?*'  I  looked,  and  seeing  the  gulf  of 
Intemperance  before  me,  started  and  awaked. 


KMOWLEDOE   TO  BE    ACCOHMODATED   TO  THE   PURPOSES   OF   LIFE. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  scholastic 
professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies  where 
nothing  but  learning  confers  honors,  to  disregard  every  other  qua- 
lification, and  to  ima^e  that  they  shall  find  mankind  ready  to 
pay  homage  to  their  Knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about  them  for  in- 
struction. They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the  open 
world,  with  all  tne  confidence  of  authority  and  dignity  of  import- 
ance ;  they  look  round  about  them,  at  once  with  ignorance  and 
scorn,  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  unknown  and 
equally  contemptible,  but  whose  manners  they  must  imitate,  and 
with  whose  opinions  they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass  their 
time  happily  among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  look 
on  the  common  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness  with 
which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  that  though 
admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse  researches  and  remote  discove- 
ries, yet  pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  aflection  conciliated,  but  by 
BoAer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more  easily  cominunicablo 
to  those  about  us.  He  that  can  only  converse  up<  n  questions 
about  which  only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence, 
and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can 
only  be  useful  in  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting  his 
abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexations 
which  fret  away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  required  to 
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lemore  but  a  iktie  dexterity  of  condact  and  readiness  of  expe- 
dients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set  him 
above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the  desire 
of  fond  endearments  ana  tender  officiousness ;  and,  therefore,  no 
one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts  by  which 
friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant 
reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange  of  pleasures ;  but  such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and 
such  pleasures  only  imparted  as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  honor  will  be  lost; 
for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  overpaid  by  grati- 
tude. An  elevated  genius  employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to 
use  the  simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declinar 
tioQ ;  he  remits  his  splendor  but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleases 
more  though  he  dazzles  less. 

Jb«MifvNo.MT. 


THB   RIGHT   niPROVEMENT  OF  TIME. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised  to  the  attainment  of  any 
new  qualification,  to  look  upon  themselves  as  required  to  change 
the  general  course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  business,  and  ex* 
elude  pleasure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  a  particular 
attention.  But  all  common  degrees  of  excellence  are  attainable  at 
a  lower  price ;  he  that  should  steadily  and  resolutely  assign  to  any 
science  or  language  those  interstitial  vacancies  which  intervene 
in  the  most  crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  employment,  would 
find  every  day  new  irradiations  of  knowledge,  and  discover  how 
much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  frequency  and  perseverance,  than 
from  violent  efforts  and  sudden  desires ;  efiTorts  which  are  soon 
remitted  when  they  encounter  difficulty,  and  desires  which,  if 
they  are  indulged  too  often,  will  shake  ofifthe  authority  of  reason, 
and  range  capriciously  from  one  object  to  another. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  design  to  a  time  of 
leisure  and  a  state  of  settled  uniformity,  proceeds  gimeraily  from 
a  false  estimate  of  the  human  power.  If  we  except  those  gigantic 
and  stupendous  inteUigences  who  are  said  to  grasp  a  system  by 
intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one  series  of  conclusions  to  ano- 
ther, without  regular  steps  through  intermediate  propositions,  the 
most  successful  students  make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by 
short  flights,  between  each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at  rest 
Fo'  evpry  single  act  of  progression  a  short  time  is  sufficient ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary,  that,  whenever  that  time  is  afibrded,  it  be 
well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  severe  and  laborious  medi- 
2T 
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tfttkm;  and  when  a  sticcesefbi  attack  <m  knowledge  has  heen 
made,  the  student  recreates  himself  unth  the  contemplation  of  his 
conqaest,  and  forbears  another  incursion  till  the  new-acquired 
truth  has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiosity  calls  upon  him  for 
fresh  gratifications.  Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  in  voluntary 
levities,  the  understanding  is  equally  abstracted  from  the  object  of 
inquiry ;  but,  perhaps,  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  less  pleas* 
ing,  it  returns  again  to  study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  it 
is  glutted  with  ideal  pleasures,  and  surfeited  with  intemperance 
of  application.  He  that  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  discouraged 
by  fancied  impossibilities,  may  sometimes  find  his  abilities  invi- 
gorated by  the  necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as  the 
force  of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  contraction  of  its  channel. 

From  some  cause  like  this  it  has  probably  proceeded,  that, 
among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, many  have  risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  all  the  obstacles 
which  external  circumstances  could  place  in  their  way,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  business,  the  distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of 
a  wandering  and  unsettled  state.  A  great  part  of  the  life  of  Eras- 
mus was  one  continual  peregrination ;  ill  supplied  with  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdcnn  to  king- 
dom, by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  preferment,  hopes  which  always 
flattered  and  always  deceived  him ;  he  yet  found  means,  by  un- 
shaken constancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those  honis, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless  activity,  will  remain  un- 
engaged, to  write  more  than  another  in  the  same  condition  would 
have  hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, and  so  much  versed  in  common  life,  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his  age, 
he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  such  application  to  books, 
that  he  will  stand  for  ever  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes. 
How  this  proficiency  was  obtained  he  sufficiently  discovers,  by 
informing  us,  that  the  **  Praise  of  Folly,"  one  of  his  most  cele- 
brated performances,  was  composed  by  him  on  the  road  to  Italy, 
lest  the  hours  which  he  was  obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  shooM 
be  tattled  away  without  regard  to  literature. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto,  that  timk  was 
HIS  ESTATE  ;  an  estate,  indeed,  which  will  produce  nothing  with- 
out cultivation,  but  will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labors  of  in- 
dustry, and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  il  no  part  of  it  be 
sufiered  to  h'e  waste  by  negligence,  to  be  overrun  with  noxions 
plants,  or  laid  out  for  show  rather  than  for  use. 
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THE   DUTY   or   FOROTVSNBSS. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows  the 
true  value  of  time,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unneces- 
sary pain.  He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of  inveterate 
hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to  the  gloom  of  malice 
and  perturbations  of  stratagem,  cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult 
his  ease.  Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity,  a 
combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavor  to  avoid  with  a  pas- 
sion which  all  concur  to  detest.  The  man  who  retires  to  medi- 
tate mischief,  and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thoughts 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  contrivances  of  ruin  ; 
whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  suf- 
ferings, but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of 
another,  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without  reward,  who 
have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the  cahn  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  himself  and  others, 
will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  forgiveness.  We  know  not  to 
what  degree  of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how 
much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com- 
mitted it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  negli- 
gence ;  we  cannot  be  certEiin  how  much  more  we  feel  than  was 
intended  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to 
ourselves  by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge  to  design 
the  efiects  of  accident ;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent  only  be- 
cause we  have  made  ourselves  delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on 
every  side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain 
to  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  hairoless  temper,  thus  propitious  to  others 
and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no 
man  is  withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  by  his 
adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  that 
"all  pride  is  abject  and  mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy, 
or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance  of  excellence,  and 
proceeds  not  from  consciousness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensi- 
faUity  of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  fi^eat  which  is  not  right.  Nothing  which  rea- 
son condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind. 
To  be  driven  by  external  motives  from  the  path  which  our  own 
heart  approves,  to  give  way  to  any  thing  but  conviction,  to  suffer 
the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower  our  resolves, 
is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignominious  slavery 
and  to  resign  the  nght  of  directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can.  arrive,  is  a  c<m  ' 
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■taut  and  determined  pursuit  of  virtue,  without  regard  to  present 
dangers  or  advantages  ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action  to 
the  divine  will ;  an  habitual  app)eal  to  everlasting  justice ;  and  an 
unvaried  elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  which  per- 
severance only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which  many,  who  pre- 
sume to  boast  of  generous  sentiments,  allow  to  regulate  their 
measures,  has  nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  approbaticsi  of 
men,  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under  no  obligation  to 
acknowledge,  and  who,  when  we  have  courted  them  with  the 
utmost  assiduity,  can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  reward ; 
of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  understand* 
or  partially  determine  what  they  never  have  examined ;  and  whose 
sentence  is,  therefore,  of  no  weight  till  it  has  received  the  ratifica- 
tion of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffirages  like  these  at  the  price 
of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can  suflfer  the  delight  of  such  acclama- 
tions to  withhold  his  attention  from  the  commands  of  the  universal 
Sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  greatr 
ness  of  his  mind :  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and  redeem 
tion,  he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrink  with 
shame  from  the  remembrance  of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably  required 
that  he  forgive.  It  is,  therefore,  superfluous  to  urge  any  other 
motive.  CHi  this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended ;  and  to  him 
that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of  merc^  is  inaccessihle,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  bom  in  vam. 


SOLITVPS   NOT   PKSIRABLE. 

Though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  solitude,  its  application 
must  be  attained  by  general  converse.  He  has  learned  to  no 
purpose  that  is  not  able  to  teach ;  and  he  will  always  teach  un- 
success^y,  who  cannot  recommend  his  sentiments  by  his  diction 
or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  often  much  fiMulitated  by 
the  advantages  of  society:  he  that  never  compares  his  notions 
with  those  of  others,  reaoily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughts,  and 
very  seldom  discovers  the  objecticms  which  may  be  raided  against 
his  opinions ;  he,  therefore,  often  thinks  himself  in  poesessicm  of 
truth,  when  he  is  only  fondling  an  error  ho^  since  exploded.  He 
that  has  neither  companions  nor  rivals  in  his  studies,  will  aiwajra 
applaud  his  own  progress,  and  think  highly  of  his  perfonnancea, 
because  he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled  or  excelled  \dnu 
And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  added,  that  the  student  who  withdraws 
himself  from  the  world,  will  soon  feel  that  axd<v  extingoishued 
which  praise  or  emulation  had  enkindled,  and  take  the  advaataga 
of  aecrecy  to  ideep,  rather  than  to  labckr. 
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There  is  a  set  of  recluses,  whose  intention  entitles  them  to  re- 
spect, and  whose  motives  deserve  a  serious  consideration.  These 
retire  from  the  world,  not  merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  curi- 
osity ;  but  that,  being  disengaged  from  common  cares,  they  may 
employ  more  time  in  the  duties  of  religion ;  that  they  may  regu- 
late their  actions  with  stricter  vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughts 
by  more  frequent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  mortality,  I  am  far 
from  presuming  myself  qualified  to  give  directions.  On  him  that 
appears  "  to  pass  through  things  temporal,"  with  no  other  care 
than  *«  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,"  I  look  with  such 
veneration  as  inclines  me  to  approve  his  conduct  in  the  whole,, 
-without  a  minute  examination  of  its  parts ;  yet  I  could  never  for- 
bear to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  day  multiplying  seduce- 
ments,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened  effirontery,  virtue 
ivould  not  withdraw  the  infiuence  of  her  presence,  or  forbear  to 
assert  her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  undaunted  perseverance 
in  the  right.  Piety  practised  in  solitude,  like  the  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  desert,  may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven, and  delight  those  unbodied  spirits  that  survey  the  works  of 
Grod  and  the  actions  of  men ;  but  it  bestows  no  assistance  upon 
earthly  beings,  and  however  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet 
wants  the  sacred  splendor  of  beneficence.  AAmourtr,  no.  ih. 

OATETY   AND   OOOD-HUMOR. 

It  is  imagined  by  many  that  whenever  they  aspire  to  please, 
they  are  reauired  to  be  merry,  and  to  show  the  gladness  of  their 
souls  by  flignts  of  pleasantry  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But  though 
these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with  applause  and  admiration, 
they  seldom  delight  us  long.  We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then 
retire  to  easiness  and  gooihumor,  as  the  eye  gazes  a  while  on 
eminences  glittering  with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away  to 
verdure  and  to  flowers.  Gayety  is  to  good-humor,  as  animal  per- 
fumes to  vegetable  fragrance.  The  one  overpowers  weak  spirits, 
and  the  other  recreates  and  revives  them. 

THE  OONVBBSATXON  OF   AUTHORS. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conversation,  is  too 
often  like  an  entrance  into  a  large  city,  after  a  distant  prospect. 
Remotely  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples  and  turrets  of 
palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence  of  splendor,  grandeur,  ana 
magnificence ;  but  when  we  have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  il 
perplexed  with  narrow  passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  coi 
tages,  embarrassed  with  obstructions,  and  clouded  with  smoke 
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Books  are  fkithfal  repositories,  which  may  he  a  while  neglected 
or  forgotten ;  hut  when  they  are  opened  again,  will  again  impart 
their  instruction :  memory  once  interrupted  is  not  to  he  recalied. 
Written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that 
has  hidden  it  has  passed  away,  is  again  hright  in  its  proper  station. 
Tradition  is  hut  a  meteor,  which,  if  once  it  falls,  cannot  he  re- 
kindled. 

PRBVBNTION   OF   EVIL   HABITS. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  eril  hahits  must  conquer  them 
as  they  can ;  and  conquered  they  must  he,  or  neither  wisdom  nor 
happiness  can  he  attained ;  hut  those  who  are  not  yet  subject  to 
their  influence,  may,  by  timely  caution,  preserve  their  freedom ; 
they  may  effectually  resolve  to  escape  the  tyrant,  whom  they  will 
very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer. 

FROM   THE   PREFACE    TO   HIS   DICTIONARY. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own  nature  for- 
bids to  bs  immortal,  I  have  devoted  this  book«  the  labor  of  yeai9« 
to  the  honor  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the  palm 
of  philology,  without  a  contest,  to  the  nations  of  the  contincDU 
The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors :  whether 
I  shall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of 
English  literature,  must  be  left  to  time ;  much  of  my  LTe  has 
been  lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease ;  much  has  been  trifled 
away ;  and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  provision  for  the  day 
that  was  passing  over  me ;  but  I  shall  not  think  my  employment 
useless  or  ignoble,  if,  by  my  assistance,  foreign  nations  and  distant 
ages  gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  understand 
the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labors  afibrd  light  to  the  repositories 
of  science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and 
to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with  pleasure  on  my 
book,  however  defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit 
of  a  man  that  has  endeavored  well.  That  it  will  immediately 
become  popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  myself;  a  few  wild  blun- 
ders and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such  multi- 
plicity was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnish  folly  with  laughter, 
and  harden  ignorance  into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at 
last  prevail,  and  there  can  never  be  wanting  some  who  distinguish 
desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue 
ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  publicatioD, 
some  words  are  budding  and  some  falling  away ;  that  a  whole  hh 
^>tnnot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  et3rmoIog^,  and  that  even  a  whde 
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life  would  not  be  sufficient ;  that  he  whose  design  includes  what- 
ever language  can  express,  must  often  speak  of  what  he  does  not 
understand ;  that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness 
to  the  end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness  under  a  task  which 
Scabger  compares  to  the  labors  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine  ;  that 
what  is  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known  is  not 
always  present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise 
viffilance,  slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and  casual 
eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning;  and  that  the  writer 
shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at  the  moment  of  need  for 
that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which 
will  come  uncalled  mto  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is  omitted,  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  performed ;  and  though 
DO  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the 
world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
that  which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it, 
that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  Httle  assistance  of 
the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the 
soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic 
bowers,  but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and 
in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to 
observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fully  displayed,  I  hard 
only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto 
completed.  If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 
fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of 
successive  ages,  inadequate  and  delusive ;  if  the  aggregated 
knowledge  and  co-operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians 
did  not  secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied 
critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon  their 
work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second 
edition  another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise 
of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude, 
what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and 
success  and  miscarriage  are  .empty  sounds.  I  therefore  dismiss 
it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  cen- 
sure or  from  praise. 

REFLECTIONS   ON    LANDING   AT   lONA.* 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once 
the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  bless- 
ings of  leligion.     To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
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would  be  impostible  if  it  were  endeavored,  and  would  be  foolisli 
if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of 
our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future 
predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
mg  beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philoso- 
phy as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

PICTURE   OF   THS   MISERIES  OF    WAR. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indifference  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced.  Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a 
distance  or  read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its  evils 
to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more  than  a  splendid  game,  a 
proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some,  indeed, 
must  perish  in  the  successful  field,  but  they  die  upon  the  bed  of 
honor,  resign  their  lives  amidst  the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled 
with  England's  glory,  smile  in  death ! 

The  l3e  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented  by  heroic  fiction. 
War  has  means  of  destruction  more  formidable  than  the  cannon 
and  the  sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  perished 
in  our  late  contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever 
felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy;  the  rest  languished  in  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putre&ction ;  pale,  torpid,  spintless,  and 
helpless ;  gasping  and  groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  ob- 
durate by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and  were  at  last 
whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved* into  the  ocean,  without  notice  and 
without  remembrance.  By  incommodious  encampments  and  un- 
wholesome stations,  where  courage  is  useless  and  enterprise  im- 
practicable, fleets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggishly 
melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most  part,  with 
little  effect.  The  wars  of  civilized  nations  make  very  slow 
changes  in  the  system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the  few  individuals 
who  are  benefited  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right  to 
their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enioyed  the  pro- 
fit, and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle,  grew  rich  by  the  victory,  he 
might  show  his  gains  without  envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
ten  years'  war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of  multi- 
tudes and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating  the  sud- 
den glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  contractors  and  commissa- 
ries, whose  equipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise 
like  exhalations ! 
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PARALLEL   BETWEEN   DRYDEN    AND   POPE. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  were  not 
allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  recti- 
tude of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission 
of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts 
and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  all  the 
judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to  write,  merely 
for  Uxe  people ;  and  when  he  pleased  others,  he  contented  him- 
self.  He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  nor 
often  to  mend  what  he  most  have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote, 
0%  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  consideration ;  when  occasion  or 
necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  mo- 
ment happened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the 
press,  ejected  it  from  lus  mind ;  for  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  and  there- 
fore always  endeavored  to  do  his  best :  he  did  not  court  the  can- 
dor, but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself.  He  ex- 
amined lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  observation, 
and  retouched  every  part  with  indefatigable  diligence  till  he  had 
left  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands, 
while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  such  regard  to 
the  limes  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were  the  two  satires 
of  "  Thirty-eight ;"  of  which  Dod^ley  told  me,  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied. 
**  Almost  every  line,"  he  said,  **  was  then  written  twice  over ;  I 
gave  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards 
to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a 
second  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their  pub- 
lication, was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention  never  aban- 
doned them ;  what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently 
corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  revised  the 
"  Iliad,"  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imperfections ;  and  the 
"  Essay  on  Criticism"  received  many  improvements  after  its  first 
appearance.  It  will  seldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  add- 
ing clearness,  elegance,  or  vigor.  Pope  had  perhaps  the  judg 
ment  of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of 
Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to  Dry 
den,  whose  education  was  more  scholastic,  and  who*  before  M 
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becuM  aa  author,  had  bees  allowed  more  time  for  aindy,  with 
better  means  of  inf(»rmation.  His  mind  has  a  larger  nmge,  and 
ha  collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more  extenatve  cir- 
cumference of  science*  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  gene- 
ral nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Drj- 
den  were  formed  by  comprehensiye  speculation;  and  those  of 
Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope« 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  excelled  like- 
wise in  prose ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  £rom  his  prede- 
cessor. The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ;  that  of 
Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  observes  the  motnns  of 
his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rales  of  C49n- 
position.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ;  Pbpe  is 
always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  natural 
field,  rising  into  inequahties,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exube- 
rance of  abundant  vegetation ;  Pope*s  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  fay 
.the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet ;  that  quality 
without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert;  that 
energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden*  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only  a 
little,  because  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer  since 
Milton  must  g^ve  pkice  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be 
said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  pcems. 
Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  by  some 
external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity ;  he  composed 
without  consideration,  and  published  without  correction.  What 
his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all 
that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of 
Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentiments,  to  multiply  his 
images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study  might  produce,  or  chance 
might  supply.  If  the  flights  of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher. 
Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the 
blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant. 
Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below 
it.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with 
perpetual  delight.  i^^f^- 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,-— at  least  above  all  modem 
writers, — the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  read- 
ers a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  characteis  are 
not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by 
ihe  rest  of  the  world ;  by  the  peculiarities  of  studies  or  prote- 
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niaoBy  which  can  operate  bat  upon  small  numbers;  or  by  the  aeei- 
dents  of  transient  faishions  or  temporary  opinions .  they  are  »he 
genuine  progei^y  of  common  humanity,  such  as  the  world  will 
always  supply,  and  observation  will  alwa3rs  find.  His  persons 
act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general  passions  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of 
life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  cha- 
racter is  too  often  an  individual:  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is 
commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so  much  instruc- 
tion is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with 
practical  axioms  and  domestic  wisdcnn.  It  was  said  of  Euripides, 
that  every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare, 
that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  econo- 
mieai  prudence*  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendor 
of  partkukr  passages,  but  by  the  prc^^ress  of  his  fable,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  dialogue :  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by 
select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who, 
when  he  offered  his  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as 
a  specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakspeare  excels  in 
accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him 
with  other  auth^s.  It  was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of 
declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the 
more  was  the  student  disqualified  for  the  world,  because  he  found 
BOthing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  The 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shaks- 
peare. The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direcii(»i,  is  peo- 
pled by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  conversing  in  a  lan<« 
guage  which  was  never  heard,  upcm  topics  which  will  never  arise 
in  the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
oAen  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which  produces  it, 
and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  tluit  it  seems 
scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by 
diligent  selection  out  of  common  converse  ion  and  C(xnmon  occur- 
rences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love,  by  whose 
power  all  oood  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every  action  quickened 
or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fal^ ; 
to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations,  perplex  them  with 
oppositions  of  interest,  and  harass  them  with  violence  of  desires 
incoBsistent  with  each  other ;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture,  and 
part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  out- 
rageous sorrow ;  to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis- 
traMed  ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered ; 
jft  the  bumneas  of  a  modem  dramatist.     For  this»  probabilivy  is 
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rioilt«d,  Irfe  k  tnwrepretetrted,  and  language  is  depnred.  Bat 
kffe  is  only  one  of  many  passions ;  and  as  it  has  no  great  infln 
«nee  upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of 
a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  Hving  world,  and  exhihited 
only  whai  he  saw  before  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  paasioD, 
as  it  was  regular  or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happiness  or 
ralannty. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  drama  is 
the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  foJ- 
iowinc  the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him,  may 
here  be  cuml  of  his  delirions  ecstasies,  by  reading  human  senti- 
ments in  human  language,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may 
estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the 
progress  of  the  passions. 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  m  the  rigorous  and  critical  sense 
either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions  of  a  distinct  kind ; 
exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  variety  of 
proportion,  and  innumerable  modes  of  ccnnbination ;  and  express- 
mg  the  course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of 
another;  in  which,  at  the  same  time, the  reveller  is  hasting  to  his 
wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his  friend ;  in  which  the  ma- 
lignity of  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frdic  of  another;  and 
many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hindered  without 
design. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting  laughter  and  sor- 
row not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Almost  all 
his  plays  are  divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  characters, 
and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes  produce 
seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticism  will  be 
readily  allowed  ;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism 
to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the  end  of  poetry 
is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may  convey 
all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or  ccwnedy  cannot  be  denied,  because 
it  mcludes  both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition,  and  approaches 
nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  showing  how 
great  machinations  and  slender  desi^rns  may  promote  or  obviate 
one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general 
rjTstem  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered  Kttle  diminution  from 
the  changes  made  by  a  century  and  a  half,  in  manners  or  in 
words.  As  his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from  ge- 
nuine passion,  very  little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their  plea- 
sures and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  pkces; 
th^  are  natiual,  and  therefore  durable.     The  advemkioua  peoi* 
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liarides  of  personal  habits  are  only  superficial  dyes,  bright  ana 
pleasing  for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without 
any  remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discriminations  of  true  pas- 
sion are  the  colors  of  nature ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and 
ctm  only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  accidental 
compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chance 
which  combined  them ;  but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive 
qualities  neither  admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The  sand 
heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another;  but  the  rock  always 
continues  in  its  place.  The  stream  of  time,  which  is  continuaUy 
washing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without  in' 
jury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 

THE   FATE   OP   FOVERTY. 

By  numbers  here  from  shame  or  censure  free, 
All  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  poverty. 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues, 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  muse. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tatter'd  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labors  for  a  joke ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze. 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distress'd, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  heart, 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart. 

Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscover'd  shore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain?  » 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confess'd, 
Slow  rises  wortb,  by  poveett  depress'd. 


CARDINAL  WOLSET, 

In  full-blown  dignity  see.Wolsey  stand, 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortiuio  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  consign , 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine. 
Tum'd  by  his  nod,  the  stream  of  honor  flows. 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows ; 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower, 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advandles  power ; 
Till  conquest,  unresisted,  ceased  to  please. 
And  rights  submitted  lefl  him  none  to  seize. 


1  Tl»  Ipftidudi  iMd  at  this  time  kOd  ditim  to  •rrerti  or  tte  XofU^  P««^^ 


At  length  liis  sorereign  frowns— die  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  gtanoe,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate. 
Where'er  be  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger  s  eye^ 
Hia  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  bis  followers  fl^; 
Now  drops  at  oikjc  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  liveried  annf,  and  the  menial  kmL 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'd. 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest : 
Grief  aids  disease,  remember'd  folly  slings, 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  fiudi  of  kings. 


CHARLES   XII.' 

On  wliat  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide  - 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unoonquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain; 
No  jojrs  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field : 
Behold  suiroimding  kings  their  powers  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  conns  his  hand,  but  ^reads  her  charms  in  T«n ; 
"  Think  nothing  gained,"  he  cries,  ^  till  naught  remain, 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky/' 
The  march  begins  in  miUtary  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realrns  of  Frost  ; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ; — 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pnltowa's  day ! 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  bis  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemned,  a  needy  suppliant,  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  1 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end? 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground? 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand. 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

rml^  qTAMoiirMM. 

I  OteilM  XIL,  Klaf  of  Sweden,  haTlnr  Invaded  RoMla,  wm  totally  defeated  at  the  tattle  «f  M 
•owa,  and  ft»raed  to  eeek  rOage  in  Turkey.    He  waa  aderwarda  killed  at  the  ilflie  of  a  iwtle  fert  I 


OBJEPT*?  OF   PETITION. 

Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects  find  f 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind? 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise ; 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 
Inquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain, 
Which  Heaven  may  hev ,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 
Still  raise  ibr  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  ehokse. 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer  3 
Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whatever  He  gives,  He  gives  the  best 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervc»rs  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  ftod  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  soaroe  collective  man  ean  fill.; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill  j 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain, 
These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


THE    FOLLT   OF    PROCRASTINATION. 

To-morrow^8  action  I  can  that  hoeuy  wisdom. 
Borne  down  with  years,  still  dote  upon  to-monrow  1 
That  ilital  mistress  of  the  jroung,  the  lazy, 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow ; 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to^norrow; 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect  t 
Strangel  that  this  general  firaod  fitnn  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier,  laboring  through  a  wint^s  march, 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  inrobes  of  txkniiph; 
Still  to  the  fover's  long-expecting  arms, 
To4norrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
Learn,  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 
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MRS.  GREVILLE. 

Or  Mn.  Greville,  whose  "Prayer  for  Indiflerence'*  has  been  lo  modi  ad< 
mired,  I  cannot,  after  the  greatest  search,  give  the  least  account 

PRAYBR  FOR  INDIVFKBXNCS. 

Oft  Pye  implored  the  gods  in  yain, 

And  prayed  till  Pye  been  weary : 
For  once  PU  seek  my  wish  to  gain 

Of  Oberon  the  Bury. 

Sweet  airy  being,  wanton  sprite 

Who  hurk'st  in  woods  unseen, 
And  oft  by  Cynthia^s  silver  light, 

Trip'st  gayly  o'er  the  green; 

If  e*er  thy  pitying  heart  was  moved. 

As  ancient  stories  tell, 
And  for  th*  Athenian  maid  >  who  loved, 

Thou  sought^  a  wondrous  spell; 

0  deign  once  more  t*  exert  thy  power ! 
Haply  some  herb  or  tree, 

Sovereign  as  juice  of  western  flower. 
Conceals  a  balm  for  me. 

1  ask  no  kind  return  of  love, 

No  tempting  charm  to  please ; 
Far  from  the  heart  those  gifts  remove, 
That  sighs  for  peace  and  ease : 

Nor  peace,  nor  ease,  the  heart  can  know. 

That,  like  the  needle  true, 
TanM  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 

But,  turning,  tremblee  toa 

Far  as  distress  the  soul  can  wound, 

*Tis  pain  in  each  degree : 
Tis  bliss  but  to  a  certain  bound ; 

Beyond,  is  agony. 

Then  take  this  treacherous  sense  of  nunm 

Which  dooms  me  still  to  smart ; 
Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  refine, 

To  pain  new  pangs  impart 

O  haste  to  shed  the  sovereign  balm. 

My  shatter'd  nerves  new  string ; 
And  for  my  guest  serenely  calm, 

The  nymph  Indifference  bring  1 

At  her  approach,  see  Hope,  see  Fear, 

See  Expectation  fly! 
And  Disappointment  in  the  rear. 

That  blasts  the  promised  joy ! 

mglil'a 
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The  tear  wUch  Pitf  taught  to  flow, 

The  eye  shall  then  diwwn ; 
The  heart  that  melts  for  others*  i«roe, 

Shall  then  scarce  feel  its  own : 

The  woonds  which  now  each  moment  blaad, 

Each  moment  then  shall  close ; 
And  tranqoil  days  shall  still  succeed 

To  nights  of  calm  repose. 

O  Fairy  Elf  I  but  grant  me  this, 

This  one  kind  comfbart  aend> 
And  so  may  never-&ding  bliss 

Thy  flowery  paths  anend ! 

So  may  the  glow-wotm's  giiminnffwg  light 

Thy  tiny  footsteps  lead 
To  some  new  region  of  delight, 

Unknown  to  mortal  tread ! 

And  be  thy  acorn  goblet  filled 

With  heaven's  ambrosial  dew, 
From  sweetest,  freshest  flowers  distili'd. 

That  shed  firesh  sweets  for  youl 

And  what  of  life  remains  for  me^ 

m  pass  in  sober  ease ; 
Half-pleased,  contented  will  1  be, 

Coment  but  half  to  please. 


ROBERT  LOWTH.     1710—3787. 

RoBXBT  LoiTTH,  a  distinguished  prelate  in  the  Enghsfa  ohwroh,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Winebetleif  School,  and  at  Oslbnl,* 
and  after  iMiving  the  university  he  entered  into  the  ehnrah,  in  which  be  kmv 
by  regular  gradations,  till  he  became,  in  1777,  ]Kshop  of  London.  He  died  in 
1787,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  writings  by  which  Bishop  Lowth  is  most  known,  are,  ^  A  Short  Intro- 
duction to  English  Grammar,"  for  many  years  a  tex^book  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  in  England  and  in  this  country ;  his  « Translation  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,"  with  a  large  body  of  valuable  notes ;  and  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Poe- 

1  M  WM  e^mlil,"  mfmWMnophowih,  «nn  tfaa  Unlrgrrtty  of  OKfcrdU  I  enjoyed  an  the  ftdTan- 
tigee,  botli  pabdo  and  prtrate^  whldi  Uwt  flunooa  test  of  karnlnf  ao  largely  aflbrda.  I  spent  many 
IMtra  iB  ttait  flbntrloaa  society*  in  a  welHvgnlated  oomve  of  uaeftil  dtac^U&e  aad  atndle^ 
agrwsaliki  and  tmprorlnc  oommeroe  of  gentlemen  and  of  scholars ;  In  a  society  where  emnlaUon 
wlttaont  envy,  anibttlon  without  jealonsy,  contention  without  antanoslivi  tnctted  Industry  and  awa- 
kened genius;  where  a  liberal  pnrsuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  genuine  flneedom  of  thought,  were  raised, 
enoooraffed,  and  poshed  forward  by  example,  by  commendatton,  and  by  authority.  I  breathed  tha 
saaa  almnaphnfe  that  the  Hoexxaa,  the  CHXtuvawoanis,  and  the  Looxas  had  breathed  before 
whooe  bemcTOleooe  and  hnrnantty  were  as  axtensive  as  their  vast  ganios  and  oomprdienslve  know 


I  to  tMs  enoomton  of  Lowth  upon  his  Alma  Mater,  Gibbon,  Uie  historian,  makes  Urn 
Mtowlog bsenrtftil rsnark ;  *«The expression  of  grmtitode  tea  ▼trtne and  a  pleaaura:  aUberalmind 
wn 4«B«hft  to abarlsii and  estebrate  the  memory  of  its  parents;  and  n»  »«ackb»s  o»  sciawca  a«* 
tn  9A»**n  or  turn  Mxyn." 
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try  of  the  Hebrews.^  The  latter  is  a  woric  which  onitet  a  depth  of  learning 
to  a  di«criminating  criticism  and  a  refined  taste,  in  a  very  unusoal  degree ; 
and  while  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  professed  BiblScal  student,  it  afiorda 
equal  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  general  reader.  From  the  first  Leotuio 
we  extract  the  following  just  and  tasteful  remarks,  upon 

PHIL080PHT  AND  POETRY  COMPARED  AS   SOURCES  OF  VJLMAgBftM  ARD 
UfSTKl/Ci'lON. 

Poetry  is  commcHxly  onderstood  to  have  two  objects  in  riew* 
namely,  advantage  and  pleasure,  or  rather  a  union  of  both.  I 
wish  those  who  hare  furnished  us  with  this  definition  had  rather 
proposed  utility  as  its  ultimate  object,  and  pleasure  as  the  means 
Dy  which  that  end  may  be  effectually  accomplished.  The  phi- 
losopher and  the  poet,  indeed,  seem  principally  to  difier  in  the 
means  by  which  they  pursue  the  same  end.  Each  sustains  the 
character  of  a  preceptor,  which  the  one  is  thought  best  to  support, 
if  he  teach  with  accuracy,  with  subtlety,  and  with  perspicuity ; 
the  other  with  splendor,  harmony,  and  elegance.  The  one  makes 
his  appeal  to  reason  only,  independent  of  the  passions ;  the  other 
addresses  the  reason  in  such  a  manner  as  even  to  engage  the  pas- 
sions on  his  side.  The  one  proceeds  to  virtue  and  truth  by  the 
nearest  and  most  compendious  ways ;  the  other  leads  to  the  same 
point  through  certain  deflections  and  deviations,  by  a  winding  but 
pleasanter  path.  It  is  the  part  of  the  former  so  to  describe  and 
explain  these  objects,  that  we  must  necessarily  become  acquainted 
with  them ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter  so  to  dress  and  adorn  them, 
that  of  our  own  accord  we  must  love  and  embrace  them. 

I  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  Poetry  is 
useful  chiefly  because  it  is  agreeable ;  and  should  I,  as  we  are 
apt  to  do,  attribute  too  much  to  my  favorite  occupation,  I  trust 
Philosophy  will  forgive  me  when  I  add,  that  the  writings  of  the 
poet  are  more  useful  than  those  of  the  philosopher,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  more  agreeable.  To  illustrate  this  position  by  a  well- 
known  example :— -Who  can  believe  that  even  the  most  tasteless 
could  peruse  the  writings  on  agriculture,  either  of  the  learned 
Varro  or  of  Columella,  an  author  by  no  means  defident  in  ele- 

1 1  oumot  but  Inaert  here  the  fbllowlnf  Tcry  line  remerlu  of  Leigh  Hunt,  on  the  xytSUtf  of  Bwtnt- 
*«  No  man  recognises  the  worth  or  otfllty  more  than  the  poet;  heonlydealreethfBtlteBieaBtaivortlw 
term  may  not  come  short  of  fta  gretneea,  and  exdade  the  ndbleet  mjuw^llm  vTMb  kammtimimm, 
Bto  Is  quite  as  aoeh  pleased,  tor  tnatanoe,  with  the  teoOttles  fbr  rapid  oomrejanoe  aflhcded  htaas  hy  the 
railroad,  as  the  dullest  oonflner  of  tta  advantages  to  that  single  Idea,  or  as  the  grectest  two  Mssi 
nan  who  varies  that  single  Idea  with  hugging  htansetf  on  his  •bottOBs' or  his  good  «iin«r.  Bathe 
sees  also  the  beauty  of  the  oenntry  through  whldi  he  passes,  of  the  towaa,  oT  the  I— r— ^  of  tta 
itaam-engtaMltseKthindertng  and  Aiming  along  hke  a  magle  hone;  of  the  aibotlOBs  that  are  car> 
rylng;  perhaps,  half  the  passengers  on  their  Journey,  nay,  of  tttose  of  the  great  two  Mead  oiaa ;  aa4 
beyond  aU  this,  he  discerns  the  incalculable  amount  of  good,  and  knowledge,  and  reanenea^  and 
mutual  consideration,  which  this  wonderftil  Invention  la  fitted  to  elrtalala  over  the  gMha^  ytrtqpali 
the  dlspiaoeasent  of  war  Itseli;  and  certainly  to  the  dlAislon  of  BBlUlons  of  «n)oji—<i.» 
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gancoy  with  the  same  pleasure  and  attention  as  that  most  delight- 
ful and  most  perfect  work,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  ?  a  work  in 
which  he  has  equalled  the  most  respectable  writers  in  the  solidity 
of  his  matter,  and  has  greatly  excelled  the  most  elegant  in  the 
incredible  harmony  of  his  numbers. 

But  if  it  be  manifest,  even  in  authors  who  directly  profess 
improyement  and  advantage,  that  those  will  most  efficaciously 
instruct  who  afbrd  most  entertainment ;  the  same  will  be  still 
more  apparent  in  those  who,  dissembling  the  intention  of  instruc- 
tion, exlubit  only  the  blandishments  of  pleasure ;  and  while  they 
treat  of  the  most  important  tilings,  of  aU  the  principles  of  moral 
action,  all  the  offices  of  life,  yet  laying  aside  the  severity  di  the 
preceptor,  adduce  at  once  all  the  decorations  of  elegance,  and  all 
the  attractions  of  amusement :  who  display,  as  in  a  picture,  the 
actions,  the  manners,  the  pursuits  and  passions  (^  men ;  and  by 
the  force  of  imitation  and  fismcy,  by  the  harmcmy  (^  numbers,  by 
the  taste  and  variety  of  imagery,  captivate  the  afiections  of  the 
reader,  and  imperceptibly,  or  perhaps  reluctantly,  impel  him  to 
the  pursuit  of  virtue.  Such  is  the  real  purpose  of  heroic  poetry ; 
such  is  the  noble  effect  produced  by  the  perusal  of  Homer.  And 
who  so  thoughtless,  or  so  callous,  as  not  to  feel  incredible  pleasure 
in  that  most  agreeable  occupation  ?  Who  is  not  moved,  astonished, 
enraptured,  by  the  inspiration  of  that  most  sublime  genius  ?  Who 
so  inanimate  as  not  to  see,  not  to  feel  inscribed,  or  as  it  were  im- 
printed upon  his  heart,  his  most  excellent  maxims  concerning 
human  life  and  manners  ?  From  philosophy  a  few  cold  precepts 
may  be  deduced ;  in  history,  some  dull  and  spiritless  examples  of 
manners  may  be  found:  here  we  have  the  energetic  voice  of 
Virtue  herself,  here  we  behold  her  animated  form.  Poetry  ad- 
dresses her  precepts  not  to  the  reason  alone ;  she  calls  the  pas- 
sions to  her  aid :  she  not  only  exhibits  examples,  but  infixes  them 
in  the  mind.  She  softens  the  wax  with  her  peculiar  ardor,  and 
renders  it  more  plastic  to  the  artist's  hand.  Thus  does  Horace 
most  truly  and  most  justly  apply  this  commendation  to  the  poets : 

What*B  fiur,  and  fiiLse,  and  right,  these  bards  describe, 
Better  and  plainer  than  the  Stoic  tribe : — 

Plainer,  or  more  completely,  because  they  do  not  perplex  their 
disciples  with  the  dry  detail  of  parts  and  definitions,  but  so  per- 
fectly and  so  accurately  delineate,  by  examples  of  every  kind,  the 
forms  of  the  human  passions  and  habits,  the  principles  of  social 
and  civilized  life,  that  he  who  from  the  schools  of  philosophy 
should  torn  to  the  representations  of  Homer,  would  feel  himseU 
transported  from  a  narrow  and  intricate  path  to  an  extensive  and 
fiounshing  field : — Better,  because  the  poet  teaches  not  by  maxims 
and  precepts,  and  in  the  dull  sententious  form  \  but  by  the  bar- 
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momj  of  TBiM*  by  the  beauty  of  iamgery,  by  the  insfeiifi^  of  the 
ikUe,  by  the  exactness  of  imitatkm,  he  allores  and  interests  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  he  foshtons  it  to  habits  of  Tirtiie,  and  in  a  man- 
ner informs  it  with  the  spirit  of  integrity  itself. 

But  if  from  the  Heroic  we  turn  to  the  Tragic  Muse,  to  which 
Aristotle  indeed  assigns  the  preference,  because  of  the  true  and 
perfect  imitation,  we  shall  yet  more  clearly  erince  the  superiority 
of  poetry  orer  philosophy,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  more  agree> 
abfe.  Tragedy  is,  in  truth,  no  other  than  philosophy  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  retaining  dl  its  natural  properties,  remitting  no- 
thing of  its  native  gravity,  but  assisted  and  embellished  by  other 
fiivoring  circumstances.  What  point,  for  instance,  ci  monl  disci- 
pline bive  the  tragic  writen  d  Grreece  left  untouched  or  una- 
dorned f  What  duty  c^  life,  what  principle  of  poHdcal  economy, 
what  motive  or  precept  for  the  government  of  the  peas(ions,  wlwt 
commendation  of  virtue  is  there,  which  they  have  not  tres^  of 
with  fulness,  variety,  and  learning  T  The  moral  of  JEschyk»  (not 
only  a  poet,  but  a  Pythagorean^  will  ever  be  admired.  iNor  were 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  less  illustrious  for  the  reputetion  of  wis- 
dom ;  the  latter  of  whom  viras  the  disciple  of  Socrates  and  Aaaxa- 
gioias,and  was  known  among  his  friends  by  the  title  of  the  dramatto 
philosopher.  In  these  authors,  surely,  the  allurements  of  poetry 
afibrded  some  accession  to  the  empire  of  philosophy :  oor  indeed 
has  any  man  arrived  at  the  summit  of  poetic  fame,  who  did  not 
previowy  lay  the  foundation  oi  his  art  in  true  philosophy. 

But  there  are  other  ^lecies  of  poetry  which  also  deserve  to  par- 
take in  the  commendation ;  and  first  the  Ode, 

**  With  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn ;" 

which,  thouj^  in  some  respects  inferior  to  what  are  caBed  the 
higher  species  of  poetry,  yields  to  none  in  force,  ardor,  and  some- 
times even  in  dignity  and  solemnity.  Its  araazinpf  power  in  di- 
recting the  passions,  m  forming  the  manners,  in  maintaining  civil 
life,  and  patrticularly  in  exciting  and  cherishing  that  generoua 
elevation  of  sentiment  on  which  the  very  existence  of  public  rirtue 
se^ns  to  depend,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  by  only  contemplat- 
ing those  monuments  of  genius  which  Greece  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity.  If  we  examine  the  poems  of  Pindar,  how  ex<}iiisite 
must  have  been  the  pleasure,  how  vivid  the  sensation  to  the 
Greek,  whose  ordinary  amusement  it  was  to  sing,  or  hear  them 
sung !  For,  this  kind  of  entertainment  was  not  confined  to  per- 
sons of  taste  and  learning,  but  had  grown  into  g^eral  use.  Wncn 
he  heard  his  gods,  his  heroes,  his  ancestoirs  received  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  gods,  celebrated  in  a  manner  so  glorious,  so  divine, 
woukl  net  his  bosom  glow  with  the  desire  of  fame,  with  the  most 
farvid  emulation  (tf  virtue,  with  a  patriotism,  immodeiate  perkaps» 
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hut  hoRorobld  and  aseftil  id  tke  highest  degrree?  Im  H  woaderfof, 
that  he  should  be  so  eleraled  with  this  greatness  of  nmidy  (shall  I 
call  it  ?)  or  rather  insolence  and  pride,  as  to  esteem  every  other 
people  mean,  barbarous,  and  cimtemptible,  in  comparison  with 
himself  and  his  own  countrymen  t  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to 
remind  the  scholar,  that  in  the  sacred  games  \diich  a^rded  so 
much  support  to  the  warlike  virtue  of  Greece,  no  inoonsiderable 
share  of  dignity  and  esteem  resulted  from  the  revses  of  the  poets; 
nor  did  the  Olympic  crown  exhibit  a  more  ample  reward  to  the 
candidates  for  victc^,  than  the  encomium  of  Pindar  <»  Stesi- 
ehorus.  What  a  spirited  defender  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  country  is  Aicsus !  what  a  vigorous  opposer  of  tyrants ! 
who  consecrated  equally  his  sword  and  his  lyre  on  the  altar  of 
freedom !  whose  prophetic  muse,  ranging  through  every  re^on, 
acted  as  the  sacred  guardian,  not  for  the  present  moment  only, 
but  for  future  ages  ;  not  of  his  own  city  alone,  but  of  the  whrne 
commonwealth  of  Greece.  Poetry  such  as  this,  so  vehement,  so 
animated,  is  certainly  to  be  esteemed  highly  efficacious,  as  weU 
in  exciting  the  human  mind  to  virtue,  as  in  purifyihg  it  from  every 
mean  and  vicious  propensity ;  but  still  more  especially  does  it  con- 
duce to  cherish  and  support  that  vi^r  of  soul,  tlmt  generous  temper 
and  spirit,  whidi  is  both  the  ofispring  and  guardian  of  liberty. 

Thus  fiur  poetry  most  be  allowed  to  stand  eminent  among  the 
other  Hberal  arts ;  inasmuch  as  it  refreshes  the  mind  when  it  is 
fatigued,  soothes  it  when  it  is  agitated,  relieves  and  invigorates  it 
when  it  is  depressed  ;  as  it  elevates  the  thoughts  to  the  admira- 
tion of  what  is  beautiful,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  great  and 
noble :  nor  is  it  enough  lo  say,  that  it  delivers  the  precepts  of 
virtue  in  the  most  agreeable  manner ;  it  insinuates  or  instils  into 
the  soul  the  very  principles  of  morality  itself.  Moreover,  since 
the  desire  of  glory,  innate  in  man,  appears  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful incentive  to  great  and  heroic  actions,  it  is  the  peculiar  function 
of  poetry  to  improve  this  bias  of  our  nature,  and  thus  to  cherish 
and  enliven  the  embers  of  virtue  :  and  since  one  of  the  principal 
employroenls  of  poetry  consists  in  the  celebration  of  preat  and 
virtuous  actions,  m  transmitting  to  posterity  the  examples  of  the 
bravest  and  most  excellent  men,  and  in  consecrating  their  names 
to  immortality ;  this  praise  is  certainly  its  due,  that  while  it  fbrms 
the  mind  to  habits  of  rectitude  by  its  precepts,  directs  it  by  ex- 
amples, excites  and  animates  it  by  its  peculiar  force,  it  has  also 
the  distinguished  honor  of  distributing  to  virtue  the  most  ample 
and  desirable  rewards  of  its  labors. 

But,  after  all,  we  shall  think  more  humbly  of  poetry  than  it 
deserves,  unless  we  direct  our  attention  to  that  quarter  where  its 
importance  is  most  eminently  conspicuous ;  unless  we  contemplate 
It  as  employed  on  sacred  sulqects,  and  in  subservience  to  religion. 

67» 
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Tkk  Moti  •pptMW  to  hKf9  Wen  tbe  mmmwl  qSc%  and  detiiMk 
lion  of  poetry;  tnd  this  it  ttili  ao  happily  perfionna,  that  in  all 
other  caaea  it  aeems  out  of  character,  aa  if  intended  fbr  thia  pui- 
poae  alona.  In  other  inatanoea  poelry  appeara  to  want  the  aaaist- 
wnce  of  art,  hot  in  thia  to  shine  forth  with  all  ita  natuj»l  ^lendcv, 
or  rather  lo  he  antanted  hy  thai  inspiration,  which,  on  other  occa- 
aiona,  ia  apc^en  of  withoot  being  felt.  Theae  obaenrationa  ate 
remaricably  exMnpliied  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  than  which  the 
hnman  mind  can  conceive  nothiw  more  efevated,  more  beautiful, 
or  more  elegant ;  in  which  the  fdmoet  ineffable  sublimity  oi  the 
aubjeot  ia  fiiUy  eonalled  by  the  energy  of  the  language  and  the 
dignity  of  the  style.  And  it  is  worthy  observation,  that  as  some 
of  thcwe  writings  exceed  in  antiquity  the  &bulous  ages  of  Greece, 
in  sublimity  they  are  sujperior  to  the  most  finished  productions  of 
that  polished  people.  Thus,  if  the  actual  origin  of  poetry  be  in- 
quired after,  it  muat  of  necessity  be  referred  to  religion.  Of  this 
origin  poetry  even  yet  exhibits  no  obscure  indications,  since  she 
ever  embracea  a  divine  and  sacred  aubject  with  a  kiivd  of  filial 
tenderness  and  afiection.  To  the  sacred  haunta  of  rahgioft  ahe 
dehriita  to  resort  as  to  her  native  soil :  there  she  moat  willing 
inhmta,  aad  than  ahe  flonriahea  in  aU  her  priatine  beauty  ml 
▼igor. 

SUBLimTT  Of  THE   T^tOrBEt  ISAUX. 

Whoever  wiahea  to  understand  the  full  force  and  excellence  of 
the  figure  of  Penonification*  as  well  as  the  degant  use  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  ode,  must  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  I  do  not  scruple  to  pro- 
nounce the  sublimest  of  poets.  He  will  there  find,  in  one  snort 
poem,  examples  of  almost  every  form  of  the  Prost^popcda,  and  in- 
deed of  all  tnat  constitutes  the  sublime  in  composition.  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  thought  unseasonable  to  refer  immediately  to  the  pas- 
sage itself,  and  to  remark  a  few  of  the  principal  excellencies.^ 

The  prophet,  aAer  predicting  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from 
their  severe  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration  to  their 
own  country,  introduces  them  as  reciting  a  kind  of  triumphal 
aong  upon  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  monarch,  replete  wiih 
imageiY,  and  with  the  most  elegant  and  am'mated  personifications. 
A  sudden  exclamation,  expressive  of  their  joy  and  admiration  on 
the  unexpected  revolution  in  their  afiairs,  and  the  destruction  c^ 
their  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of  the  poem.  The  earth  itself 
triumphs  with  the  inhabitants  thereof;  the  fir-trees  and  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  (under  which  images  the  parabolic  style  frequently 
delineates  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult  with  joy, 
and  persecute  with  contemptuous  reproaches  the  humbled  power 
of  a  laioeioaa  enemy  :«*- 


»6<K-18ff>0  unrm.  «• 

The  whole  etvdi  it  at  rett,  is  quiet;  tlief  Imnt  t>rih  into  »  jfUfiA ebont 
£>ren  the  fii^rees  r^oice  over  thee^  the  cedars  of  Lebanon : 
Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  against  us. 

This  ia  foUowed  by  a  bold  and  amnmted  pereootfication  of  Hadeip 
CHT  the  infernal  regions.  Hades  excites  his  inhabitants,  the  ghosts 
of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits  of  kings :  they  rise  unme- 
diatelv  from  their  seats,  and  proceed  to  meet  the  monarch  of 
Babylon ;  they  insult  and  derule  him,  and  eomlbrt  tbeowelves 
with  the  Tiew  of  his  oakunity  :— 

Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we  ?  Art  thou  made  Hke  unto  us? 
Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  graref  the  sound  of  thy  sprightly 
justniments  ? 

Is  the  vennia  beocme  ^y  oouoh,  and  the  earth-worm  thy  ooTeriog  1 

Again,  the  Jewish  people  are  the  speakers,  in  an  exclamation 
after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation,  which  indeed  the  whole 
form  of  this  composition  exactly  imitates.  The  remarkable  fitll 
of  this  powerful  monarch  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated :— - 

How  mtt  tfaoo  fiUlen  fiom  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  jon  of  the  m(»ningl> 
An  cat  down  firom  earth,  thou  that  didst  sididue  the  nations  1 

He  himself  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  stage,  boasting  in  the 
most  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power,  which  furnishes  the  poet 
with  an  excellent  oppartnnity  a[  displayizig  the  unparalleled 
misery  of  his  down&II.  Some  persons  are  introduced,  who  find 
the  dead  carcass  of  the  king  of  Babylon  cast  oat  and  exposed : 
they  attentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  last  scarcely  know  it  to  be 
his:— 

Is  this  the  man  thai  made  the  earth  to  tremble ;  that  shook  the  kingdomsl 
That  made  the  world  like  a  desert;  that  destroyed  the  cities f 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites  of  sepul- 
ture, on  account  o[  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  of  his  conduct ;  they 
execrate  his  name,  his  o&pnng,  and  their  posterity.  A  solemii 
address*  as  of  the  Deity  himself,  closes  the  scene ;  and  he  d^ 
nottnees  against  the  long  of  Babylon,  his  posterity,  and  even 
against  the  city  which  was  the  seat  of  their  cruelty,  perpetual 
destmcti(m ;  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  his  own  counsels 
by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diversified,  how  sublime ! 
how  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  the  sentiments  1  The  Jew* 
ish  nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghoets  of  departed  kings, 
the  Bafaykmish  monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his  corpse,  and 

1  Tkts  li^  I  UilDk*  the  mort  mbUme  Image  I  hare  ever  seen  conTeyed  In  ao  fbw  worda.  Tbe  apt* 
MaaoTttealktorytoazpnaathandiiorapowcrtalBionardibrtbaMlorabrlgMatef  ftOMi  ba** 
Ten,  abrfkM  ttaa  nlnd  In  the  moat  flBreilila  maaiMr ;  and  ttw  -poatlaal  kMtflv  of  Ika  iiaaaai*  M  mmOf 

liiliMif  I "  *^T  '^'  r ^-"—  "  --  Tf  —  -r^'-f "    Wbuaiai  daaa  not  aallah  mtM  paiMlaeas 

ttria  la  not  oaky  deatttnU  of  poeUoal  taatc^  but  of  tte  common  ftOllnga  of  hmnanlfF' 


hat  of  all  Jbbotah  himself,  are  the  characters  which  support  this 
beautiful  ]yric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or  rather 
a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  together  in  an  incom- 
parable whole.  This,  indeed,  is  the  principel  and  distinguished 
excellence  of  the  snblimer  ode,  and  is  displayed  in  its  utmost  per- 
feettoD  in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  ancieat,  and  certainly  the  most  finished  specimen  of 
that  species  of  composition  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
The  personifications  here  are  frequent,  yet  not  confused ;  bold, 
yet  not  improbable :  a  free,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit  per- 
vades the  whole ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this  ode  to 
defeat  its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  sublimity. 
If^  indeed,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own 
sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  in  the 
whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every 
excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said  to  equal,  or  even  to 
approach  iu 


THOMAS  WARTON.    1728—1790. 

TaoHAS  Wabtov,  tiio  learned  author  of  the  «  History  of  English  Fbecnr,* 
WM  horn  at  Baaingstokei  in  1728,  of  a  family  remarkable  lor  its  talent  Bu 
ikther,  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  was  professor  of  poetiy  at  Qxibrd,  and  died  in 
1745 :  and  his  brother  Joseph  was  the  author  of  the  **  Essay  on  the  Writings 
and  Genius  of  Pope.'*  Thomas  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  early  ao- 
quired  distinction  by  the  superiority  of  his  poetical  productioas.  In  1754  he 
pnblished  his  « Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of  SpoMet,"*  whkli  at 
once  established  his  reputation  §ot  true  poetic  taste,  and  tot  exteneiTe  and 
varied  learning.  In  1757  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  poetry  in 
Pembroke  College,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  remarkable 
ability  and  success.  In  1774  he  published  his  first  volume  of  "The  History 
of  English  Poetry:"  a  second  volume  appeared  in  1778,  and  a  diird  in  1781. 
huto  this  veiy  elaborate  performance  Warton  poured  the  accnmalatod  saorea 
of  a  lifetime  of  reading  and  reflection :  the  survey  he  has  given  ds  of  his 
subject  is,  accordingly,  both  eminently  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  rich 
and  varied  in  its  details :  and  as  respects  early  English  literature,  it  is  a  re- 
pository of  information  altogether  unapproached  in  extent  and  abundance  by 
any  other  single  work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  language.  TTie  work  is,  how> 
ever,  brought  down  to  but  very  little  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  as  he  died  while  engaged  in  it,  in  May,  1790.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  diat  he  had  not  carried  the  history  of  our  literature  throned  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  no  one  has  presumed  to  continue  tfie  work ;  lor  to  oob- 
tinue  it  with  like  success,  would  require  the  union  of  like  powers— «  oombi- 
nation  rarely  given  to  man.* 

a  te  ■niit%— iitiim  oowntr.  mbout  m  ariiM  W.  8.  W.  of  LowtoB. 
.    •**««-■—-■■ *«^ — 111     I.I    <■     f— IT— .^ — (■ «         ■      ^tfcmHlraijliartH^ 


THE  HAMLET. — ^AN   ODE. 

The  hinds  how  blest,  who  ne'er  begailed 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild, 
Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main. 
For  splendid  care,  and  guiltjr  gainl 

When  morning's  twSlig^MkiBtitted  bevn 
Strikes  their  low  thatoh  with  rieotiDg  gl^Mi, 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  scythe  in  fragrant  dew ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  feU, 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  deU. 

Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  claa^ 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear : 
On  green  tmtrodden  banks  they  yiew 
Tlie  hyacinth's  neglected  hoe : 
In  their  kme  haimts,  and  woodland  roaadii 
They  spy  the  sqnirrers  airy  bounds ; 
And  startle  £rom  her  ashen  spray. 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay : 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequester'd  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 
Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way: 
Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve. 
The  meadow's  incense  breathe  at  eve. 
No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare, 
That  o'er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  share : 
But  when  the  curfew's  measured  roar 
Duly,  the  darkening  valleys  o'er, 
Has  echoed  iipom  the  distant  town. 
They  vrish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down, 
No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 
Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  die  clay-built  room, 
Or  through  the  primrosed  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine. 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill, 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest. 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest. 

Their  humble  porch  with  honey'd  flowers 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers : 
From  the  small  garden's  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound : 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time. 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime: 


[«BWM  OL 


Bat  when  their  templee  long  haTe  wom 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  boar, 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 

THE  ORUIADB. — Ait  ODE. 

Bound  fbt  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brushed  the  lerel  brine, 
Ail  in  asure  steel  arrayed : 
O'er  the  ware  our  weapons  play'd, 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow ; 
High  upon  the  trophied  prow, 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung : 

**  Syrian  virgins,  wail  and  weep, 
English  Richard  >  ploughs  the  deep ! 
Tremble,  watchmen,  as  ye  spy 
From  distant  towers,  wi^  anxious  eye^ 
The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lance 
Down  Damascus'  hills  advance : 
From  Sion^s  turrets,  as  afar 
Te  ken  the  inarch  of  Europe's  war! 
Saladin,*  thou  paynim*  kixig. 
From  Albion's  isle  revenge  we  bring  1 
On  Aeon's^  spiry  citadel. 
Though  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell, 
Pictured  with  the  silver  moon, 
England  shall  end  thy  glory  soon! 
In  vain  to  Inreak  our  firm  array, 
Thy  brazen  drums  hoarse  discord  bray: 
Those  sounds  our  rising  fUry  fiin : 
English  Richard  in  the  van, 
On  to  victory  we  go, — 
A  vaunting  infidel  the  foe  P 

Bkxidel*  led  the  tuneful  band. 
And  swept  the  lyre  with  glowing  hand. 
CypteBBf  from  her  rocky  mound, 
And  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crown'd, 
Far  along  the  smiling  main 
Echoed  the  prophetic  strain. 

Soon  we  Idss'd  the  sacred  earth 
That  gave  a  murder'd  Saviour  birth ! 
Then  with  ardor  firesh  endued, 
Thus  the  solemn  song  renewed : 

**  Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past, 
Heaven's  favor'd  hills  appear  at  last! 
Obyeot  of  our  holy  vow. 
We  tread  the  Tyrian  valleys  now. 


1  Blnhiri  L,  awmiMd,  from  hU  valor.  CmrdtUmu 

S  Tto  «Mar  of  ttw  MotaamoMdana  that  defended  FaleeUne  acalnat  ttw  rniMJtri 

•  pagan;  a  maaiia  here  tlw  profeaeor  of  a  fUae  reUgkm. 
4  iarlMiWy  aaBe*  KoiaaaU;  now  St.  Jeaa  d'Aofa. 

•  Hm  Mtktal  alMtral  or  Kliiff  BldMttd. 
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From  Carmel's  almond-shaded  steep 

We  feel  the  cheering  fragrance  creep : 

O'er  Engaddi's*  shrults  of  balm 

Waves  the  date-empurpled  palm ; 

See  Lebanon's  aspiring  head 

Wide  his  immortal  umbrage  spread  I 

Hail  Calvary,  thou  mountain  hoar, 

Wet  with  our  Redeemer's  gore  I 

Te  trampled  tombs,  ye  fanes  forlorn, 

Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn  j 

Your  ravish'd  honors  to  restore. 

Fearless  we  climb  this  hostile  shore  I 

And,  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  God, 

By  mocking  pagans  rudely  trod, 

Bereft  of  every  awful  rite, 

And  quench'd  thy  lamps  that  beamed  so  bright 

For  thee,  irom  Britain's  distant  coast, 

Lo,  Richard  leads  his  faithful  hostl 

Aloft  in  his  heroic  hand, 

Blazing  like  the  beacon's  brand, 

O'er  the  far-afirighted  fields, 

Rcnnstless  EalibumS  he  wields. 

Proud  Saiaoen,  pollute  ik>  more 

The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore! 

From  each  wild  mountain's  trackless  crown 

In  vain  thy  gloomy  castles  frown : 

Thy  battering-engines,  huge  and  high. 

In  vain  our  steel-clad  steeds  defy ; 

And,  rolling  in  terrific  state, 

On  giant-wheels  harsh  thunders  grate. 

\^ea  eve  has  hush'd  the  buzzing  camp. 

Amid  the  moonlight  vapors  damp, 

Thy  necromantic  forms,  in  vain. 

Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain : 

We  bid  those  spectre«hapes  avaunt, 

Ashtaroth'  and  Termagauntl^ 

With  many  a  demon,  pale  of  hue, 

Doom'd  to  drink  the  bitter  dew 

That  drops  fh>m  Macon's^  sooty  tree, 

'AOd  the  dread  grove  of  ebony. 

Nor  magic  charms,  nor  fiends  of  hell, 

The  Christian's  holy  courage  quell. 

**  Salem,  in  ancient  majesty 
Arise,  and  lift  thee  to  the  skyl 
Soon  on  the  bottlem^ats  divine 
Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Constantine. 
Ye  barons,  to  the  sun  unfold 
Our  cross,  with  crimson  wove  and  gold  1" 


1  A  oMnmtita  off  PttlettUie. 

•  «M  oekbrsted  iwoM  of  the  Brtttoh  king,  ArtJnir.  ■««  to  have  come  tnto  the  pojwrt^ 
Bi^erd,  and  to  l0.rt  heen  given  bj  hhn,  aa  a  prewnt  of  Ineattaaable  *»«taek  to  Tta«t«il,  Kttif  of 

■cUy.  •  ^  »r»»"»  goddew.  ^^  ^^ 

4  Tlie  Ignonnt  Old  dironldert  bellered  thi(t  the  llohammedane  tw«»  Melalof^  •■*  »«  »^ 


•  ma  aDMdM  to  an  ortental  aopcntttlon  fMpeottaff  a 


Eonnsov.  C^: 


WILLIAM  ROBERTSON.     1721—1793. 

WiLUAJi  RoBBETtov,  the  celebrated  bistorian,  wss  bom  at  Bosthwick,  ib 
the  county  of  Mid-Loibian,  Scotland,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1721.  At  tfae 
early  age  of  twelve  he  obtained  adnii:;sioa  into  the  iimvernty,  where  his  8ab> 
sequent  progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  in  proportion  to  the  astonishing  ac- 
quirements of  his  childhood.  On  entering  the  ministry  of  the  established 
okurch  of  Scotland,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  station  with  exemplaiy 
diiigeooo ;  and  in  1759,  by  the  publication  of  the  <*  History  of  ScoCJand,"  be 
oommeDoed  that  series  of  admirable  histories^  which  have  jofltly  placed  bia 
among  the  Tery  first  historical  writers  of  his  country.  In  1769  he  pubKArd 
his  "History  of  Charles  VV  which  raised  his  then  incrwiiring  reputatioa  still 
higher,  and  which,  fVom  the  general  interest  belonging  to  the  si;d^eot,  was  Teiy 
popular.  The  introductory  part  consists  oC  an  able  sketch  of  the  political  and 
social  state  of  Etoope  at  die  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  V.,'  a  most  im- 
poftant  period,  which  forms  the  oonneetiott  between  the  middle  ages  and  the 
history  of  modem  European  society  and  pohtios.  In  1777  h*  publkhed  hii 
•History  of  America,"  and  in  1791,  « An  Historical  IHsqaiiiikm  oonoeminff 
the  Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India.**  AAer  spending  a  life  of 
equal  piety,  useMness,  and  honor,  he  died  on  the  11th  of  JuBe»  1793. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Robertson  relate  to  that  important  period,  when 
the  countries  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  fbrm  constitutions,  and  act  upon 
the  politioal  systems  which  were  for  centuries  preserved.  His  style  is  easy  aiMl 
flowing,  his  langimge  correct,  his  opinions  enlightened,  his  inrestigation  dih- 
gent,  and  his  expressions  temperate.  Hume,  notwithstanding  the  difierence 
of  their  religioiis  opinions,  greatly  extolled  his  History  of  Sooilaxid;  and  Gib- 
bon has  home  ample  testimony  both  to  his  aooiuacy  and  his  style.* 

RKSIONATIOM  OF  OHARLBS  T. 

Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to  his  son,  with  a 
solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction ;  and  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as 
might  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds,  not  only  of  his 
subjects,  but  of  his  successor.  With  this  view,  he  cailea  Philip 
out  of  £!n gland,  where  the  peevish  temper  of  his  aueen,  which  in- 
creased with  her  despair  of  having  issue,  rendered  him  extremely 
unhappy ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  left  him  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  their  afiairs.  Having  assemble  the 
states  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  Brussels,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1556,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of 


1  CtartM  T.,  Bapwor  of  Burnawy,  (UtS-ilM.)  saA  MMgttfttmt  (ISIS^UM,)  wm  tlw  mmI 
tntlmnMil  and  ptontosnt  monsrohof  the  period  la  mtUk  hm  SowrtiheA.  So— f  Ite  ■niwiitfe 
contemponrj  with  him  were,  Henry  vm.  of  BngUnd,  (1*M— iMr,)  FnuMto  I.  of  Fraao^  (Utf— 
1M7,)  OostaTW  Ytm  of  Sweden,  (liSS-lMe.)  and  Sottown  Ot  JM^n^lwiU;  of  the  Ottn—  SiMi% 
(IMS-UM,)  ^pder  whom  the  Tnrklah  power  attnlned  Ito  hlfhcot  pttoh. 
•  **1he  pertet  oonpoettlon,  tho  nenrow  lufai^ik  the  wolMomed  pertoie  of  Srw  I 
Ajaota  the«»hlU(M»h«po  that  I  nlsht  oooday  tceod  hi  Me  IM«i«s:  tia  1 
treleea,  tntrnttahle  heantlee  of  hU  IMend  and  rtval,  Hoae^  often  toeed  Be  to  cieoe  the  n 
I  mlaed  aeneattoa  of  dem>»t  aad  Repair.''    gattmU  mmmt,  Chu^  t 


state ;  on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other 
his  sister,  the  Glueen  of  Hungary,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands ; 
with  a  splendid  retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  princes  of 
the  empire,  standing  behind  him.  The  president  of  the  council 
of  Flanders,  by  his  command,  explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  in- 
tention in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states.  He 
then  read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  sur^ 
rendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  lus  territories,  jurisdiction,  and 
authority  in  the  Low  Countries;  absolving  his  subjects  there 
iirom  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to 
transfer  to  Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same 
loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  manifested,  diiring  so  long  a 
course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  withoul 
mppcmt,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience,  and,  itom  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his  memory,  he  recounted 
with  dimity,  but  without  ostentation,  all  the  great  things  which  he 
had  undertaken  and  performed  since  the  commencement  of  his 
administration.  He  observed,  that,  from  the  seventeenth  year  of 
bis  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public 
objects ;  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  hia 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure :  that, 
ettlier  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Germany  nine 
times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the 
Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had 
made  eleven  voyages  by  sea:  that  while  his  health  permitted  him 
to  discharge  his  duty,  and  the  ^igor  of  his  constitution  was  equal, 
in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  such  extensive 
dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labor,  nor  repined  under  fatigue : 
that  now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his  vigor  exhausted  by 
the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his  growing  infirmities  admo- 
nished him  to  retire ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning  as  to  retain 
the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
tect his  subjects,  or  to  render  them  happy:  that,  instead  of  a 
sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  scarcely  half  alive,  he  gave 
them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  to  govern,  and 
who  added  to  the  vigor  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of 
roaturer  years :  that  if,  during  the  course  of  a  long  administration, 
he  had  committed  any  materud  error  in  government ;  or  if,  under 
the  pressure  of  so  many  and  great  a&irs,  and  amidst  the  attention 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neg- 
lected or  injured  any  of  his  subjects ;  he  now  implored  theif 
iargiv«B«8s:  that  for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grateful 
sense  of  thfcir  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  le- 
membiance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his 
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twwtaM  CAhsoktieli,  m  weD  as  the  best  reward  for  all  iris  aerficw ; 
tsdf  in  kit  laat  prayen  to  Ahnightj  God,  would  pour  foitk  km 
ardant  wiahea  for  their  welfare. 

Then  taming  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed 
his  Other's  hand,  ''If,"  says  he,  ^I  had  M  you,  by  my  death, 
this  rich  inheritanee,  to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additions, 
some  regard  wo«dd  have  been  justly  due  to  my  memory,  on  that 
aooouot :  but  now,  when  I  vc^untarily  resign  to  you  what  I  might 
sttU  hate  retained,  I  may  wdl  expect  the  wannest  expreasioDS  of 
thanks  on  your  part.  With  these,  howeter,  I  dispense ;  and  shall 
eonsider  your  c^cem  for  the  welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  your 
love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  ad- 
ministiation,  to  justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  this  day 
gira  of  my  paternal  afiecti(m,  and  to  demoostoate  that  yoa  are 
wmtky  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  ytm.  Preserve  an 
■niolal^e  regiml  for  religion ;  maintain  the  Oatkolic  hkh  in  its 
purity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes ;  en* 
eroaoh  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and,  if  the 
thne  shall  ever  come,  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity 
of  private  li^  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  tonalities, 
that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfKtioii 
as  I  give  up  mine  to  you." 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  tm^ 
jects,  and  to  their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  diair,  ex- 
hausted, and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordv- 
nary  efibrt.  During  his  disoourse,  the  whole  audience  roehed  into 
teavs ;  8onie>  from  admiration  of  his  magnanimity ;  others,  aoftened 
by  the  expression  of  tenderness  towards  his  son,  and  of  love  to  his 
people ;  axid  all  were  afiected  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  at  losing  a 
sovereign  who  had  distinguished  the  Netherlands,  his  native  coun- 
try, wim  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splen- 
did, and  with  a  ceremonial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son 
the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them, 
both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World.  Of  all  these  vast  posses- 
sions he  reserved  nothing  for  himself,  but  an  annual  pension  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and 
to  afibrd  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

The  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  retivat,  was  the  monastery  of 
8t.  Justus,  in  the  province  of  Estrsnuidura.  It  was  seated  in  % 
vale  of  no  gneat  extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  surrounded 
by  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofly  trees.  From  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  eliroajte,  k  was  cstuumud 
the  most  heahhful  and  delicious  situation  in  Spain.  Some  mootha 
Mow  his  resignation  he  had  sent  an  ardittect  thkhet  to  »U  a  asar 


I^MZtmeQt  to  the  moowtery,  for  his  accommodatioa ;  h«t  he  gAf9 
jBlxict  or4ec9  that  the  style  of  the  huilding  should  be  such  as  suited 
his  present  situation  rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It  eoasiated 
only  of  six  rooms ;  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friais'  oells,  with 
oaked  walls ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  squaxe,  were  huii|^ 
with  brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
They  were  all  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  with  a  door  on  one 
aide  into  a  garden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had  giren  the  plan, 
and  which  he  had  hlled  with  various  plants,  intenc&iig  to  cultivate 
them  with  his  own  hands. 


COLUMBUS   DISCOVERTNO   AMERICA. 

f  The  presages  of  discovering  land  were  now  so  numerous  and 
pcomising*  that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  some  days  the 
soimding  line  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought 
up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flooks  of  birds 
increased,  and  were  composed  not  only  of  sea-fowl,  but  of  such 
land-birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  U>  fly  far  from  the  shore. 
The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  aeemed  to 
have  been  newly  cutv  and  hkewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a 
tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The  ck)ud8  around  the  sea- 
ting sun  assumed  a  new  appearance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and 
warm,  and  during  night  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable. 
From  all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of  being  near 
land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  after  public 
prayers  ibr  success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships 
to  lie  to,  keemng  strict  watch  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in 
the  niffht.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  axpectatioo,  no 
man  snut  his  eyes ;  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards 
that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it 
out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez 
perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place. 
A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of  land!  land  I  was  heard 
from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships.  But 
having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish 
of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day*  As  soon  as 
momiog  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every 
ship  en  isknd  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whoee  flai 

nd  Tcrdani  fields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and  watered  with  man<' 
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rimlets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  deligbtfbl  country.  The  crew 
of  the  Pinta  instantly  hegan  the  Tt  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giring  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of  grati- 
tude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  com- 
mander. They  threw  themselres  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with 
feelings  of  self-condemnation,  mingled  with  reverence.  They  im- 
plored him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence, 
which  had  created  him  so  much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so 
often  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan ;  and 
passing,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately 
reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with 
•agacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and 
armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colors  dis- 
playedf  with  warlike  music,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they 
approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  w 
people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together, 
whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  woiider  and  astonishment 
at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view. 
Columbus  was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  on  the  new  world 
which  he  had  discovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneeling  down, 
they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see. 
They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before  it, 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a 
happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which 
the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in 
their  new  discoveries. 


EDWARD  GIBBON.     1737—1794. 


Or  the  life  of  Edward  Gibbon,  the  learned  author  of  **The  Hisday  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  tbe  Roman  Empire,"  it  will  not  be  neceantfj  lor  nt  to 
give  any  sketch  of  our  own,  as  he  himself  has  given  us  such  an  admiraUe 
one,  in  his  work  entitled,  "Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  Writings.''"  From  it, 
we  make  the  following  extracts,  which,  meagre  as  they  are,  will  but  serve, 
we  trust,  to  excite  in  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  it,  sufficient  cori- 
oaity  to  desire  to  make  themselves  familiar,  with  the  work  iteelil" 


lTlwwiltaroraTMT«blecrttldMBon  Gtbbon**  MlaocUiiieow  Worln.  In  tte  Ctaartwiy  Brvtev. 
(^ol  xlL  p.  »75,)  t»»ii»  Mldtoiuly  and  Jiwtly  ch»r«ctert«e«  Uie  Uft  of  Otbbon  :>-•' n  te,  pOTtefs^  Cte 
kMt  •p^dmen  of  Aatoblogrmphy  In  the  EnsIUb  lanfnage.    T>iifimi1lng  fttm  Urn  Mty  to««i  «r  Mk 
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HIS   BIRTH. 

I  was  bom  at  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Suriey,  ibe  27ih  of 
ApriU  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thiftj- 
seven ;  the  tot  child  of  the  marriage  of  Sdward  Qibbon,  £0^, 
and  of  Judith  Porten.  My  lot  might  have  been  that  of  a  slave, 
a  savage,  or  a  peasant;  nor  can  I  reflect  without  pleasure  on 
the  bounty  of  Nature,  which  east  my  birth  in  a  free  and  civi- 
lized country,  in  an  age  of  science  and  philosophy,  in  a  family  of 
honorable  rank,  cmd  decently  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune. 
*  *  So  feeble  was  my  constitution,  so  precarious  my  life,  that, 
in  the  baptism  of  my  brothers,  my  father's  prudence  successivdy 
repeated  my  Christian  name  of  Edward,  that,  in  case  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  eldest  son,  this  patronymic  appellatioD  might  be 
still  perpetuated  in  the  family.  To  preserve  and  rear  so  frail  a 
being,  the  most  tender  assiduity  was  scarcely  sufficient ;  the  care 
of  my  mind  was  too  frequently  neglected  for  the  care  of  my  health : 
compassion  always  suggested  an  excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
master,  or  the  idleness  of  the  pupil ;  and  the  chain  of  my  edim- 
tion  was  broken,  as  often  as  I  was  recalled  from  the  school  of 
learning  to  the  bed  of  sickness. 

BIS  EDUCATION.-^DEATH  OF   HIS  MOTIOR. 

As  soon  as  the  use  of  speech  had  prepared  my  infant  reason 
for  the  admission  of  knowledge,  I  was  taught  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  my  childhood  I  was  praised 
for  the  readiness  with  which  I  could  multiply  and  divide,  by 
memory  alone,  two  sums  of  several  figures :  such  praise  encou- 
raged my  youthful  talent. 

At  the  age  of  seven  I  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Kirkly,  who  exercised,  about  eighteen  months,  the  office  of  do- 
mestic tutor.  In  my  ninth  year  I  was  sent  to  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  to  a  school  of  about  seventy  boys,  which  was  kept  by 
Dr.  Wooddeson.  My  studies  were  too  frequently  interrupted  by 
sickness ;  and  after  a  residence  here  of  nearly  two  years,  I  was 
recalled,  December,  1747,  by  my  mother's  death.  I  was  too 
young  to  feel  the  importance  of  my  loss ;  and  the  image  of  her 
person  and  conversation  is  faintly  imprinted  in  my  memory.  My 
poor  father  was  inconsolable.     I  can  never  forget  the  scene  of  our 

Btstory,  and  rebtxlng  the  itatdy  inarch  which  he  nalntalna  throughout  that  work,  into  a  more  nalu- 
nU  and  eaay  pace,  this  enchanting  wrtticr,  with  an  ease,  aplrlt,  and  vigor  peculiar  to  hlmaeir,  con- 
ducts hla  reader*  through  a  aicUy  cbll4bood«  a  neglected  and  desultory  education,  and  a  youth  wasted 
In  the  unpromising  and  unscholarllke  oocupation  of  a  militia  offloer,  to  the  period  whan  he  Nselatcly 
applied  the  energies  of  his  genius  to  a  severe  course  of  voluntary  study,  which  in  the  space  of  a  Uw 
jcmn  vandcrad  him  ^oonaumnate  master  ol  Bobmlu  antttnliy,  and  lastly  prodaood  the  •Hhtory  nt 
tiw  poitfiiia  iMid  S!aU  qf  tte  Sooiaa  Jtepira."' 
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fint  intemew,  sone  weeks  ifter  the  fatal  erent;  the  awfiil  sOence, 
the  room  hung  mth  black,  the  mid-day  tapers,  his  sighs  and 
tears ;  his  praises  c^  my  mother,  a  saint  in  beaten  ;  Kis  solemn 
adjuratioo  that  I  would  cherish  her  memory  and  imitate  her  Fir- 
taes ;  and  the  ferror  with  which  he  kissed  and  blessed  me  as  the 
•ole  sturiring  pledge  of  their  lores. 

In  hit  twelfih  jeu  he  went  to  Westmineter  8obooI,  where  he  resided  Ar 
three  years,  and  then  went  to  Oxibrd.  Hit  reading  while  here  wa»  very  mnl- 
tifariouB  and  extensive,  but,  turning  Papist,  his  father  removed  him  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  and  placed  him  under 
the  tuition  of  a  Calvinistic  minister,  by  the  name  of  Pavilliard.  Here  ha 
spent  five  years,  during  which  time  he  made  astonishing  proficiency  in  his 
•todiet,  and  he  eym  tpcke  of  his  excellent  instructor  in  terms  of  the  hi^est 
afieetioa  and  respeet    He  thus  speaks  of 


HIS   FIRST   LOVE. 

I  hesitate^  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicnle,  when  I  approach 
the  delicate  subject  of  my  early  lore.     By  this  word  I  do  not 
mean  the  polite  attention,  the  gallantry,  without  hope  or  design, 
which  has  originated  in   the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  is  inter- 
woven with  the  texture  of  French  manners.     I  understand  by 
this  passion  the  union  of  desire,  friendship,  and  tenderness,  which 
is  inflamed  by  a  single  female,  which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  ot 
her  sex,  and  which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or  the 
sole  happiness  of  our  beine.     I  need  not  blush  at  recollecting  the 
object  of  my  choice ;  and  though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  suc- 
cess, I  am  rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capable  of  feehng  such  a 
pure  and  exalted  sentiment.     The  personal  attractions  of  Made- 
moiselle Susan  Curchod  were  embellished  by  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  the  mind.    Her  fortune  was  humble,  but  her  family  was 
respectable.     Her  mother,  a  native  of  France,  had  preferred  her 
religion  to  her  country.     The  profession  of  her  father  did  not  ex- 
tinguish the  moderation  and  philosophy  of  his  temper,  and  he 
lived  content,  with  a  small  salary  and  laborious  duty,  in  the  ob- 
scure lot  of  minister  of  Grassy,  in  the  mountains  that  separate  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  county  of  Burgundy.     In  the  solitude  of 
a  sequestered  village  he  bestowed  a  liberal  and  even  learned  edu- 
cation on  his  only  daughter.    She  surpassed  his  hopes  by  her  pro- 
ficiency in  the  sciences  and  languages ;  and  in  her  short  visits  to 
some  relations  at  Lausanne,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  and  erudition  of 
Mademoiselle  Curchod  were  the  theme  of  universal  applause. 
The  report  of  such  a  prodigy  awakened  my  curiosity  ;  I  saw  and 
loved.     I  found  her  learned  without  pedantry,  lively  in  conversa- 
tion, pure  in  sentiment,  and  elegant  in  manners;  and  the  first 
sudden  emotion  was  fortified  by  the  habits  and  knowledge  €f  a 
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more  familiar  acquaintance.  She  pennitted  me  to  make  her  trro 
or  three  visits  at  ner  father's  house.  I  passed  sc«ne  happy  days 
there,  in  the  mountains  of  Bargandy,  and  her  parents  honorahiy 
encouraged  the  connection.  In  a  cahn  retirement  the  gay  vanity 
of  youth  no  longer  fluttered  in  her  bosom ;  she  listened  to  the 
voice  of  truth  and  passion ;  and  I  might  presume  to  hope  that  I 
had  made  some  impression  on  a  virtuous  heart.  At  Grassy  and 
Lausanne  I  indulged  my  dream  of  felicity :  but  on  my  return  to 
England,  I  soon  discovered  that  my  father  would  not  hear  of  this 
strange  alliance,  and  that  without  his  consent  I  was  myself  desti- 
tute and  helpless.  Afler  a  painful  struggle,  I  yielded  to  my  fate : 
I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son ;  my  wound  was  insensibly 
healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new  life.  My  cure 
was  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  the  lady  herself;  and  my  love  subsided  in  friendship 
and  esteem.  The  minister  of  Grassy  soon  afterwards  died ;  his 
stipend  died  with  him ;  his  daughter  retired  to  Geneva,  where,  by 
teaching  young  ladies,  she  earned  a  hard  subsistence  for  herseu 
and  her  mother ;  but  in  her  lowest  distress  she  maintained  a  spotless 
reputation  and  a  dignified  behavior.  A  rich  banker  of  Pans,  a 
citizen  of  Geneva,  iwd  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  discover 
and  possess  this  inestimable  treasure ;  and  in  the  capital  of  taste  and 
luxury  she  resisted  the  temptations  of  wealth,  as  she  had  sustained 
the  hardships  of  indigence.  The  genius  of  her  husband  has  ex- 
alted him  to  the  most  conspicuous  station  in  Europe.  In  every 
change  of  prosperity  and  disgrace  he  has  reclined  on  the  bosom  of 
a  faithful  friend ;  and  Mademoiselle  Gurchod  is  now  the  wife  of 
M.  Necker,  the  minister,  and  perhaps  the  legislator,  of  the  French 
monarchy.* 

After  spending  nearly  five  years  at  Lausanne,  he  returned  to  England  in 
May,  17d8.     The  following  is  his  account  of 

HIS   INTERVIEW   WITH   HIS   FATHER. 

It  was  not  without  some  awe  and  apprehension  that  I  ap- 
proached the  presence  of  my  father.  My  infancy,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  been  neglected  at  home ;  the  severity  of  his  look  and 
language  at  our  last  parting  still  dwelt  on  my  memory ;  nor  could 
I  form  any  notion  of  his  character  or  my  probable  reception. 
They  were  both  more  agreeable  than  I  could  expect.  The  do- 
mestic discipline  of  our  ancestors  has  been  relaxed  by  the  philoso- 
phy and  softness  of  the  age ;  and  if  my  father  remembered  that 
he  had  trembled  before  a  stem  parent,  it  was  only  to  adopt  with 
his  own  son  an  opposite  mode  of  behavior.     He  received  me  as 

■     iRlacnrlooatotpteQlate  on  the  eflbct  which  a  onion  with  aftsmale  of  ■ooh  pure  dlyitity  of  cbft> 
fWtar  «wl  ««ta  iMgMaa  prfeitf lAov  mi^lit  hft¥«  had  on  tl»  olMffMtOT  mad  optn^ 
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a  SMda  and  a  friend ;  aH  CMMtraiat  wac  hankkad  at  oar  fiiat  imer- 
riew,  and  we  erer  afterwards  coniiaued  oa  t^  tauia  Iwaia  of  ^mtf 
and  equal  politeness.  He  applauded  the  siKCcesa  of  ray  edaoadoQ ; 
erery  word  and  action  were  expressive  of  the  mask  cordial  afiee^ 
tion ;  and  our  lives  would  have  passed  without  a  ckmd,  if  his 
eoonomy  had  been  equal  to  his  fona&e,  or  if  his  fortune  had  bean 
■equal  to  his  desires. 

The  time  spent  at  his  father's  Gibbon  devoted  to  study,  except  about  two 
years  and  a  half,  in  which  he  was  doing  duty  in  a  situation  which  bore  do 
affinity  to  any  other  period  of  his  studious  and  social  life— «s  a  militia  oflScex. 
Parliament  had  resolved  to  raise  a  national  militaa,  and  h«  and  his  fiither 
ofiered  their  names  as  mvpt  and  captain  in  the  Hampdiira  MgioieBt  A 
■hofft  time  before  this  he  had  pnUiahed  his  first  work,  «  Aa  Trnttj  upon  Aie 
Study  of  Litenoare,"  which  was  well  tectived.  AAar  the  militia  was  di6> 
banded,  (December,  1762,)  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  deteonined  to  wzile 
upon  some  historical  subjject  He  went  to  Paris,  where  ha  passed  some  time 
^-visited  Lausanne  again,  and  there  studied,  preparatory  to  his  Italian  jour- 
ney—travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1765.  In  1770  he  lost 
his  fiuber ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  after  diis  event  he  arranged  hk  eirciSD- 
•tances  so  as  to  settle  in  LondoiL    The  following  m  his  aocoont  of 

HIS   PUBLICATION   OF   HIS   HISTORY. 

No  sooner  was  I  settled  in  my  house  and  library,  than  I  under 
took  the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  my  history.  At  lbs 
outset  all  was  dark  and  doubtful^-even  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
true  era  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire,  the  limits  of  the 
introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order  of  the 
narrative ;  and  1  was  often  tempted  to  cast  awa^  the  labor  of  seven 
years.  The  style  of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of  hia  mind, 
but  the  choice  and  command  of  language  is  the  fruit  of  exercise. 
Many  experiments  were  made  before  I  could  hit  the  middle  tone 
between  a  dull  chronicle  and  a  rhetorical  declamation:  three 
times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and 
third,  before  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their  effect.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  way  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and  easy 
pace ;  but  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  have  been  reduced, 
by  three  successive  revisals,  from  a  large  volume  to  their  present 
size ;  and  they  might  still  be  compressed  without  any  loss  of  facts 
or  sentiments.  An  opposite  fault  may  be  imputed  to  the  concise 
and  superficial  narrative  of  the  first  reigns,  from  Commodus  to 
Alexander ;  a  fault  of  which  I  have  never  heard,  except  from 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  last  journey  to  London.  Such  an  oracle  might 
hare  been  consulted  and  obeyed  with  rational  devotion  ;  but  I  was 
soon  disgusted  with  the  modest  practice  of  reading  the  manuscript 
to  my  friends.  Of  such  friends,  some  will  praise  from  politeness, 
and  some  will  criticise  from  vanity.     The  author  hi^naalf  is  ih# 
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bast  judge  of  ibis  own  performance ;  no  one  has  so  deeply  medi- 
.  tated  on  the  subject ;  no  one  is  so  sincerely  interested  in  the  eyent. 
The  Tolume  of  my  history,  which  had  been  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  noyelty  and  tumult  of  a  first  session,  was  now  ready  for 
the  press.  AAer  the  perilous  adventure  had  been  declined  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Elmsly,  I  agreed  upon  easy  terms  with  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Oadell,  a  respectable  bookseller,  and  Mr.  William  Strahan, 
an  eminent  printer ;  and  they  undertook  the  care  and  risk  of  the 
publication,  which  deriyed  more  credit  from  the  name  of  the  shop 
than  from  that  of  the  author.  The  last  revisal  of  the  proofs  was 
submitted  to  my  vigilance ;  and  many  blemishes  of  style,  which 
had  been  invisible  in  the  manuscript,  were  discovered  and  cor- 
rected in  the  printed  sheet.  So  modemte  were  our  hopes,  that 
the  original  impression  had  been  stinted  to  &ve  hundred,  till  the 
number  was  doubled  by  the  prophetic  taste  of  Mr.  Strahan.  Dur- 
ing this  awful  interval  I  was  neither  elated  by  the  ambition  of 
fame,  nor  depressed  by  the  apprehension  of  contempt.  My  dili- 
gence and  accuracy  were  attested  by  my  own  conscience.  His- 
tory is  the  most  popular  species  of  writing,  since  it  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  capacity.  I  had  chosen  an  illus- 
trious subject.  Rome  is  familiar  to  the  schoolboy  and  the  states- 
man; and  my  narrative  was  deduced  from  the  last  period  of 
ckasical  reading.  I  had  hkewise  flattered  myself  that  an  age  of 
light  and  liberty  would  receive,  without  scandal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  human  caiuts  of  the  progress  and  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity.* 

After  publishing  two  more  volumes  of  his  History,  he  went  to  Lausanne, 
tfie  place  endeared  to  him  by  early  recollections,  there  to  settle  for  the  rest  of 
fais  Ufe,  and  complete  his  great  work.    The  following  are  his  remarks  on 

THE   COMPLETION   OF   HIS   HISTORY. 

I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception :  I  shall 
now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on 
the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last 
page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my 
pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau^  or  covered  walk  of  acacias, 

1  Oftbon^i  attack  on  C%rtstljuiity  In  htootberwtoo  great  work  to  »s  mean  as  It  Is  ni^oit.  Itwaamost 
trUampliantly  aoawercd  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  WaUion,  In  Ua  ••  Apology  tor  Chrtatiaaity,  In  a  aarioa  of  LH* 
tent  to  Edward  Gibbon,  aothor  of  the  History  of  the  Declloe  and  Fall  of  the  Aoman  Empire."  Mr. 
Whttakor,  also  the  historian  of  Manchester,  thus  rcbaked  him  In  a  letter : 

"To*  narrer  speak  fcebly  except  when  yon  come  upon  British  ground,  and  never  weakly  except 
wkett  ymaattaek  CkrtstiaiUty.  In  the  fbroMr  oaaa  yon  seem  to  me  to  want  inftmnatton :  and  in  the 
latter,  you  plainly  want  the  common  candor  of  a  cltlaen  of  the  world  tor  the  religious  system  of  yoor 
country.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but,  as  much  as  I  admire  your  ablUUes,  I  cannot  bear,  without  indlgnar 
tlon,  yoor  aaraaatio  slyness  npon  Chrtrtlanlty,  and  cannot  see,  without  pity,  your  determined  hoe. 
tUltytottoflavel.'* 
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wkkk  *vif!^»ft*ft^  a  pro>p>cl  of  tke  coontYy,  tlie  kke,  and  tlie 
mouBtains.  The  air  was  tatDperate,  tke  tkj  was  serene,  the  sil- 
ver orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature 
was  siknL  I  will  not  dissenUe  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  re- 
Goverjr  of  mv  fireedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fiune. 
But  my  pnde  was  soon  hambled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was 
spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  laken  an  ererhsting 
leare  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever 
might  be  the  future  d^  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  historian 
must  be  shoit  and  precarious.  I  will  add  two  (acta  which  have 
seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at  least  of  five, 
quartos.  1.  My  first  rough  manuscript,  without  any  intermediate 
copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press.  2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen 
by  any  human  eyes  excepting  those  of  the  aothor  and  the  printer: 
the  fkxdta  and  the  merits  are  exclusively  my  own. 

INVENTION   AND   USB   OF   GUNPOWDER. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire  and  the  adja- 
cent kingdoms,  would  have  been  some  more  poweifol  weapon, 
some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive 
superiority  over  their  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
bends ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  critical  moment 
of  their  fieUe.  The  chemists  of  China  or  Europe  had  found,  br 
casu^  or  elaborate  experiments,  that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal,  produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous 
explosion.  It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  might  be  ex- 
pelled with  irresistible  and  destructive  velocity.  The  precise  era 
of  the  invention  and  application  of  gunpowder  is  involved  in 
doubtful  traditions  and  equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly 
discern  that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use  of  artillery 
in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was  familiar  to  the  states 
of  German j^,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England.  The  priority 
of  nations  is  of  small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive 
beoefit  from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge;  and  in  the 
common  improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same  level  of  relative 
power  and  military  science.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  circumscribe 
the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the  church ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the 
Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
rivals ;  and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  reward, 
the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The  Genoese,  who  trans- 
ported Amnrath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  as  his  preceptors ; 
and  it  was  probably  by  their  hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  and 
directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.     The  first  attempt 


lodaed  iiiisiiGce«8liil ;  bot  in  the  gcneni  warfin^  df  the  age,  the 
advantage  was  on  their  side  who  were  most  commonly  the  assail- 
ants ;  for  a  while  the  proportion  of  the  attaek  and  defence  was  sus- 
pended; and  this  thundering  artillery  was  pointed  against  the 
walls  and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  less 
potent  engines  of  antiquity.  Bv  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gun- 
powder was  communicated  without  reproach  to  the  sultans  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ottoman  power;  the 
secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  the 
advantage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  "victories  over 
the  sivages  of  the  New  World.  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress 
of  this  mischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances 
of  reason,  science,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according 
to  his  tem^r,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES.     1746—1794. 

Ptw  names  in  English  literature  recall  such  associations  of  worth,  inteUect, 
and  acoompliriiments,  as  that  of  Sir  William  Jones.  He  was  born  in  London 
in  1746.  He  lost  bis  fkther  when  only  three  years  old,  and  the  care  of  his 
educatioa  devolved  upon  his  mother.  »  She  was  a  person,"  8a3rs  Campbell, 
''of  superior  endowments,  and  cultivated  his  dawning  powers  with  a  sagaeioufl 
asnduity,  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to  their  quick  and  sorpiimng  growA. 
We  may  judge  of  what  a  pupil  she  had,  when  we  are  told  that,  at  fire  years 
of  age,  one  morning,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible,  he  &ced  his  atten* 
lion  with  the  strongest  admiration  on  a  sublime  passage  in  the  Revelations. 
Human  nature,  perhaps,  presents  no  authentic  picture  of  its  felicity  more  pure 
Of  satisthotoiy,  than  that  of  such  a  pupil  superintended  by  a  mother  capable 
of  direoting  him." 

At  the  age  of  seven  be  went  to  Harrow  school,  where  he  made  ftie  moat 
astonishing  prc^ess  in  his  studies ;  and  at  the  age  of  soTenteeti  he  went  Id 
Oxford,  his  mother  going  with  him,  and  taking  up  her  residence  in  die  town. 
Here  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  he  had  com- 
menced at  Harrow,  and  on  leaving  the  university,  he  was,  perhaps,  possessed 
of  as  much  varied  learning  as  any  one  who  ever  took  his  degree  at  that  re- 
nowned seat  of  literature.  The  same  year  (1769)  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Earl  of  Spencer  to  become  the  tutor  to  his  son ;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  constantly  adding  to  his  own  stores  of  knowledge.  He  journeyed  with 
the  fiunily  twice  upon  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  after  his  second  tooi^ 
in  1771,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  had  al- 
ready published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  and  two  dissertations  on  Oriental 
Kteratnre,  and  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  transla 
tioD  of  the  Greek  Orations  of  Isseus.  He  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  tht 
Boyal  Society,  and  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  several  emi 
Dent  fiureign  aoholais. 

Puong  the  progreas  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  Sir  William  Jones  expressed 
his  decided  dis^piobatioo  of  the  measuiM  of  hk  owa.  ^fweaumva,  having. 
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no  wymptiA^  wkh  that  Mifcaom  aratimeiit,  «*  On  ooontij-  rig^  ov  wrong.* 
liks  licwd  ChAtham,  aad  Bark«|  and  Pitt,  aod  Fox,  be  did  noc  hesitata  to  re- 
buke,  and  rebuke  teTerely,  his  oountry,  or  ratber  the  ruling  administration, 
when  he  deemed  its  measures  to  be  wrong.  But  bis  inflexible  adherezx^e  to 
correct  principles,  and  to  a  just  line  of  action,  together  with  an  *<  Ode  to 
liberty,"  which  he  had  published,  caused  him  to  lose  &vor  with  those  who 
had  offices  in  their  gif^,  and  he  did  not  obtain  the  situation  of  ^  judgeship  at 
Fort  Wilham,  in  Bengal,  which  became  vacant  in  1780,  though  he  was  doubt- 
less the  most  competent  person  at  that  time  in  England  to  fill  it  But  on  a 
ofaange  of  administration  in  1782,  he  was  appointed  to  this  responsible  station, 
and  reoeived  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  April,  1783,  he  married  Anna 
Maria  Shipley,  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  he  had 
been  engaged  for  sixteen  years.  He  immediately  set  sail  for  India,  having 
secured,  as  his  friend  Lord  Ashburton  congramlated  him,  the  two  first  objects 
of  human  pursuit,  those  of  love  and  ambition. 

In  December,  1783,  he  commenced  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  Indian 
jodge,  widi  bis  characteristio  ardor ;  bat  it  is  impossible,  in  fins  short  space, 
to  do  any  justice  to  bis  great  labors.  He  early  Ibrmed  a  society  of  which  ba 
was  ihb  president,  for  <«  Inquirmg  into  the  History  and  Antiquities,  die  Artt, 
Soiaooes,  and  Literatnre  of  Asia ;"  and  to  the  **  Asiatic  Reeearcfaea,"  which 
this  society  published,  he  himself  was  the  chief  contributor.  The  ibilowing 
are  some  of  his  papers:  » Eleven  Anniversary  Discourses  on  ibe  difift«reDt 
natioos  of  Asia,  itcf*  **A  Dissertation  on  the  Orthography  of  Asiatio  Wada 
in  Roman  Letters;"  *<0n  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India;"  <^ On  the 
CbiODok)gy  of  the  Hindoos;"  «<0n  the  Antiquity  of  the  Indian  Zodiac;"  «0n 
the  Mysdcal  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hizuloos ;''  with  very  many  other 
treatises  of  less  importance.  Ail  these  literary  labors  be  pedbnnod  when  not 
attending  to  his  official  duties,  which,  ibr  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  oocii* 
pied  him  seven  hours  a  day.  But  such  labors,  enough  to  try  the  strongest  con- 
stitution anywhere,  were  too  much  for  him  in  the  debilitating  climate  of 
Bengal;  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
17»4.« 

*(  In  the  course  of  a  short  life,"  says  Campbell,  «  Sir  William  Jones  acquired 
a  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ordinary  faculties  of  men,  if  they  were 
blessed  with  antediluvian  longevity,  oouid  scarcely  hope  to  surpass.  His 
learning  threw  light  on  the  laws  of  Greece  and  India,  on  the  general  litera- 
ture of  Asia,  and  on  the  history  of  the  fiunily  of  nations.  He  carried  i^k>- 
sophy,  eloquence,  and  philanthropy,  into  the  character  of  a  lawyer  axkl  a 
judge.  Amidst  the  driest  toils  of  erudition,  be  retained  a  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  a  talent  ibr  transfusing  them  into  his  own  language, 
which  has  seldom  been  imited  with  the  same  degree  of  industry.  When  he 
went  abroad,  it  was  not  to  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion; but  to  searcli,  amidst  the  ruins  of  oriental  literature,  ibr  treasures  which 
be  would  not  have  exchanged 

*For  an  Bocam't  vaunted  gold, 
OraUtteaeoM  orSmumBd."* 

*»  Sir  William  Jones,"  says  his  biographer,  « seems  to  have  acted  on  this 
maxim,  that  whatever  had  been  attained  was  attainable  by  him;  and  he  was 
never  observed  to  overlook  or  neglect  any  opi)ortunity  of  adding  to  bis  ao- 

1  Tte  awt  tdttlon  orMswOTl(ttothietiyLdi«TMt«aoilllKbittvSI»«STOi.ltSilMfllil»tt«iMi 
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XHnpHsbments  or  to  his  knowledge.  When  in  India,  hit  stndids  began  with 
the  dawn ;  and,  in  seasons  of  intermission  ftom  professioaal  dnty,  continued 
through  the  daj ;  while  meditation  retraced  and  confirmed  what  reading  had 
collected  or  InTestigation  discovered.  By  a  regular  application  of  time  to 
particular  occupations,  he  pursued  various  objects  without  confusion;  and  in 
undertakings  which  depended  on  his  individual  perseverance,  he  was  never 
deterred  by  dJlSculties  from  proceeding  to  a  successAil  termination."  With 
respect  to  die  division  of  his  time,  he  had  written  in  India,  on  a  small  piece 
of  paper,  the  following  lines : — 

Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer — the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

Bather. 
Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seVen, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  'ott  to  heaven. 

But  we  cannot  oonclude  this  abort  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  eminently  grest 
and  good  man,  without  adding  his  beautiful  encomium  on  die  Bible.  Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  those  peculiar  attainments  which  rendered  him  to 
fiilly  competent  to  utter  it,  were  scarcely  ever  poaeesaed  by  any  other  man; 
for  he  was  not  only  critically  acquainted  with  the  original  bungoages  of  ibm 
Bible,  but  with  all  the  various  cognate  languages  and  dialects  of  the  East,  a 
knowledge  ot  which  imparts  new  beauty  and  lustre  to  that  wonderfhl  bode 

THB   BIBLE. 

I  hare  reguJarly  and  attentiYely  read  the  Holy  Scripiaret,  and 
am  of  opinioQ  that  thid  yolume,  independent  of  its  Dirine  origin, 
contains  more  suhlimity  and  beauty,  more  pare  morality,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than 
can  be  coDected  from  all  other  books,  in  whateyer  language  or  age 
they  may  have  been  composed." 

▲N   ODE. 
In  hmiatkm  of  j^koMi, 

What  constitutes  a  State? 
Not  high-raised  battlement,  or  labor'd  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  liys  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  k>w-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfiime  to  pride. 

No  >-.M£N,  high-minded  MEN, 
With  powers  as  fiir  above  dull  brutes  endued 


1  **Owwf*  la  natmlly  expectad,  to  wake  up  the  tiranty-lrar!  tiutetd  of  that,  by  an  unexpected 
tarn,  be  ■«y«*  AM.  to  IWTem'*  intending  one  to  be  wieefyedtefpBrpoeee  of  deroOoa.  toereiMrke 
OB  Ike  oeae  ta  MMentoy**  Bevlew  of  Crokei'a  BoewelL 

i  <«I  MB  eoaOdeiit,'*  aeys  «r  Btataavd  Sloito,  «th«t  whoever  leede  tbe  Oeepela,  witb  a  hiMt  m 
»aAK*VH^te  ftmic  oCtteB,  M  whea  he  ette  dtowa  to  VtoHI  or  HoMr,  wfll  Sad  BopaaMn  there 
which  le  not  toM  with  man  nataral  fcree  than  aay  igtaode  ia  eahw  of  these  wll*  whe  weee  !»• 
eMcf  of  Mire  BMBklad.'* 
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b  ibMsi)  bnlc6f  or  dot, 
At  b«Mia  azDol  cold  rooks  and  bimmfolee  rede; 

Men,  who  their  d^tim  know, 
Bnt  know  their  rigktt,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain^ 

ProTent  the  kmg-eim'd  blow, 
And  cmsh  the  tjrrant  while  ihej  rend  the  chain : 

These  constttute  a  State, 
And  sovereign  LAW,  that  State's  oolleeted  wiU, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  impress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill; 

Smit  bj  her  sacred  frown, 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  rapor  sinks, 

And  e^  th*  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  fiiint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such,  vof  this  heaTen-knred  isle, 
Than  Lesbos  ftirer  and  the  Ctetan  ahoset 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smilet 
Shall  Britons  languish  and  be  MEN  no  more  ? 

Since  all  must  life  resign, 
lliose  sweet  rewards,  whidi  decorate  die  brare, 

Tis  ibUj  to  decline, 
Ajad  steal  ir^rions  to  die  silent  grare. 

Among  the  most  instmctiTe  and  pleasing  of  Sir  William  Jonee's  proM 
eompositions,  are  hb  Letters;  from  which  we  take  the  following  channing 

DBsoRiPTioN  or  milton'b  RXSIDENCS. 

To  La>t  flnvovm  :> 

Sq^tmUr  7,  17«9. 
The  necessary  trouble  of  correcting  the  first  pdnied  shseis  of 
my  History*  pceveated  me  to-day  from  paying  a  proper  lesped  lo 
t^  memory  of  Bhakspeare,  by  attending  his  jubilee.  But  I  waa 
resolved  to  do  all  the  honor  in  my  power  to  as  sreat  a  poet,  aad 
set  out  in  the  morning,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  visit  a  place 
where  Milton  spent  some  part  of  ms  life,  and  where,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  composed  several  of  his  earliest  productions.  It  is  a 
small  village,  situated  on  a  pleasant  hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Oxford,  and  called  Forest-Hill,  because  it  formerly  lay  con- 
tiguous to  a  forest,  which  has  since  been  cut  down.  The  poet 
chose  this  place  of  retirement  ailer  his  first  marriage,  and  he 
describes  the  beauty  of  his  retreat  in  that  fine  pasaqtge  of  his 
L'JilUgro: 

Sometimes  walking  not  m:iaeen, 

By  hedge-row  elm%  or  hillocks  green. 

•  •  •  •  « 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  handj 
Whistles  o'er  the  finrfow'd  land, 

1  In  the  mumiier  of  irat  the  Itart  of  fl^iMMM'a  loa  w«ntto  HanowMlMol,  (t»  ■«•>  H^ 
4Bm)aa«airWniHk(tlHnlfr.)  JOBM  aooMnpuied  htn  tbttkw.    Dvli«  the  MtnuMl  VMSUott 
«rtl«Bwt7Htvo«ra«ClK>r^MtodUafHuiteatOKftKMii4vtt«Mi  noldeiM  muum  tla^to 
■aiSoia*  iMrtta t»PMHI  111  whiDh  to  iH 
te  Qkto  tooat  IntMwtiaf  Mt«r  to  Udy  SipeBow. 


Aad  Hie  iaaaJkxoM  nageth  bU^ 

Aiul  the  mower  whets  his  scythe ; 

And  eveiy  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

While  the  landscape  romid  it  measures : 

Russet  lawns,  and  fidlows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 

Boeom*d  high  in  tnited  trees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hard  by,  a  eotiage  cUmney  smok^ 

From  betwixt  two  aged  ooJo,  &e. 

It  was  neither  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  nor  time  of  the 
day,  to  hear  all  the  rural  sounds  and  see  all  the  objects  mentioned 
in  this  description;  but  by  a  pleasing  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, we  were  saluted,  on  our  approach  to  the  yiDage,  with  the 
music  of  the  mower  and  his  scythe  ;  we  saw  the  ploughman  in- 
tent upon  his  labor,  and  the  milkmaid  returning  from  her  country 
employment. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  variety  of  beautiful  objects,  the 
agreeable  stillness  and  natural  simplicity  of  the  whole  soene,  ga^e 
us  the  highest  pleasure.  We  at  length  reached  the  spot  whence 
Milton  undoubtedly  took  most  of  his  images :  it  is  on  the  top  of  th^ 
hill,  from  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  on  aU  sides; 
the  distant  mountains  that  seemed  to  support  the  clouds,  the  vit 
lages  and  turrets,  partly  shaded  by  trees  of  the  finest  verdure,  and 
partly  raised  above  the  groves  that  surrounded  them,  the  dark 
plains  and  meadows,  of  a  grayish  color,  where  the  sheep  were 
feeding  at  large ;  in  short,  the  view  of  the  streams  and  rivers, 
convinced  us  that  there  was  not  a  single  useless  or  idle  word  m 
the  above-mentioned  description,  but  that  it  was  a  most  exact  and 
lively  representation  of  nature.  Thus  will  this  fine  passage,  which 
has  alwa3r8  been  admired  for  its  elegance,  receive  an  additional 
beatity  mm  its  exactness.  After  we  had  walked,  with  a  kind  of 
poetical  enthusiasm,  over  this  enchanted  ground,  we  returned  to 
the  village. 

The  poet's  house  was  close  to  the  church ;  the  greatest  part  of 
it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  what  remains,  belongs  to  an  adjacent 
farm.  I  am  informed  that  several  papers  in  Mi&on's  own  hand 
were  found  by  the  gentleman  who  was  last  in  possession  of  the 
estate.  The  tradition  of  his  having  lived  there  is  current  among 
the  villagers :  one  of  them  showed  us  a  ruinous  wall  that  made 
part  of  his  chamber ;  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  another,  who 
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lud  forgottea  the  Damo  of  Mihoo,  bat  veeoUectad  kim  by  the  tkle 

It  most  not  be  omitted,  that  the  grores  near  this  village  are 
ftunona  for  nightingales,  which  are  so  elegantly  described  in  the 
Pen$ero$o,  Most  of  the  cottage-windows  are  overgrown  with 
sweetbriers,  vines,  and  honeysuckles ;  and  that  Milton's  habita* 
tion  had  the  same  rustic  ornament,  we  may  conclude  from  bis  de- 
•cripti<m  of  the  lark  bidding  him  good-morrow : 

Through  the  sweetlwier,  or  the  Tine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantme : 

for  it  is  evident  that  he  meant  a  sort  of  honeysuckle  by  the  e^an- 
tine,  though  that  word  is  commonly  used  for  the  sweetorier,  i;%ch 
he  could  not  mention  twice  in  the  same  couplet.  If  I  ever  pass  a 
numth  or  six  weeks  at  Oxfcnrd,  in  the  summer,  I  shall  be  inclined 
to  hire  and  repair  this  venerable  mansion,  and  to  make  a  festival 
for  a  circle  of  friends,  in  honor  of  Milton,  the  most  perfect  schcdar, 
as  well  as  the  sublimest  poet,  that  our  country  ever  produced. 
Such  an  honor  will  be  less  splendid,  but  more  sincere  and  respect- 
ful, than  aU  the  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Avon. 

I  have,  dbc. 


BQBERT  BURNS.     1799—1796. 

RoBXBT  Bumirt,  the  celebrated  Scottish  poet,  was  born  in  Ayrshire,*  one  of 
die  western  counties  of  Scotland,  January  25,  1759.  His  father  was  a  soiaU 
temer,  and  Robert  had  no  advantages  of  early  education  beyond  what  tfa« 
parish  schools  afforded.  But  he  made  &e  most  of  what  he  haid ;  and  in  tka 
possession  of  discreet,  virtuous,  and  most  pious  parents,  he  had  the  best  o£  all 
education,  the  education  of  the  heart ;  and  in  the  **  Cotter*s  Satnzday  Night," 
we  see  what  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole — ths  Bibjlb.  He  earij  abaw^d 
a  strong  taste  for  reading ;  and  to  the  common  rudimenu  of  education  he 
added  some  knowledge  of  mensuration,  and  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  French. 
But  poetry  was  his  first  delight,  as  it  was  his  chief  solace  through  life.  A 
little  beftnre  his  sixteenth  year,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had  **  first  committed 
the  sin  of  rhyme."  His  verses  soon  acquired  him  considerable  village  ftsM, 
to  which,  as  he  made  acquaintances  in  Ayr  and  other  neighboring  towns  vriik 
young  men  of  his  own  age,  he  greatly  added  by  the  remarkable  flnanoyof  hit 
expression,  and  the  vigor  of  his  conversational  powers.  The  charms  of  these 
social  meetings,  at  which  he  shone  with  so  much  distinction,  gradually  intro- 
duced him  to  new  habits,  some  of  which  were  roost  destructive  to  his  hap* 
piness  and  his  virtue. 

About  this  time,  to  escape  the  ills  of  poverty,  and  to  break  away  from 
•ome  of  the  associations  by  which  be  was  surrounded,  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  native  country,  and  to  try  his  fortune  in  Jamaica.  In  order  to  raise  funds 
lor  this  purpose,  he  resolved  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  poems.  They  were 
received  with  great  &vor,  and  Bums  cleared,  thereby,  twenty  pounds.    He 

>  Bt  WM  born  IB  a  dsrboilt  Mttac*^  aboot  two  lailM  to  tte  •Qotk  vf  Um  tBim  «C  A^. 


•n^iifai  bis  pAsnfei  las  obast  was  on  the  road  to  Qreenook,  fton  whksk 
port  he  was  to  Mil,  and  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  when  a  leHar  horn 
Dr.  Biackkx^k  to  one  of  the  firieads  of  the  poet  corapleiely  alteied  hit  leso 
lution.  *<Hi8  opinion,"  says  Burns  himself;  «*that  I  woukl  meet  with  e» 
oouragement  in  Edinburgh  for  a  second  edition  of  my  poems,  fired  me  so 
much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without  a  single  acquaintance,  or  a 
iMigle  letter  of  intTodnetk)n."  > 

Tha  tttmtt  was,  the  introduotkni  of  the  poet  to  all  who  were  eminent  in 
lilenUnrev  in  nmk,  or  in  fiisfaaon,  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The  brilliant 
oonTersational  powers  of  the  unlettered  ploughman  seem  to  have  struck  all 
witfi  whom  he  oame  in  contact,  with  as  much  wonder  as  his  poetry.  Under 
the  patgenage  of  Dr.  Bobertson,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Henry  Mao- 
kflittie,  andother  pconoos  of  note,  a  new  editioti  of  his  poems  was  published^ 
which  yielded  him  nearly  five  himdred  pounds.  With  this  he  ietuined,  in 
1788,  to  Ajriafaare'— advanced  two  hundred  pounds  to  relieve  his  aged  ioothei> 
and  bffother,  who  were  struggling  with  many  difficulties  oo  theb  &im— «im1 
With  the  rest  prepared  to  stock  another  &im  for  himself  in  Dumfideshirc^ 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  June  of  that  year,  having  before  publicly 
sMemniaDed  his  tmjkwi  with  Jean  Armour,  to  whom  he  bad  k>ng  been  attached. 

But  the  flurm  did  net  prosper  well,  and  he  obtained  the  office  of  exciseman 
«r  gaacer,  in  the  district  in  whk>h  he  lived.  In  1791  he  abandoned  the  &rm 
entirely,  and  took  a  SBiaU  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries.  By  this  time,  hit 
habits  of  ooQvivialicy  had  setded  down  to  confirmed  intemperance,  ((and  al- 
most every  drunken  fellow,  who  was  willing  to  spend  his  mon^  bivishly  ia 
te  ale^touse,  oould  easily  command  the  company  of  Bums.  His  Jean  still 
behaved  with  a  degree  of  maternal  and  ooi^gal  tenderness  and  prudeoee^ 
which  made  him  feel  ttiore  bitieiiy  the  evil  of  his  mieoonduct,  altbou^  they 
eouki  not  reclaim  him.  At  last,  crippled,  emaciated,  having  the  very  power 
of  aaimatkm  wasted  by  disease,  quite  broken-hearted  by  the  sense  of  his 
enors,  and  of  die  hopeless  miseries  to  which  he  saw  himself  and  his  family 
depressed,  be  died  at  Dnmfiies  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1796,  when  only  thirty- 
tevea  years  of  age.''> 

«fiuB8,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  *<is  by  fiur  the  greatest  poet  diat  ever 
timing  irom  the  bosom  of  the  people,  and  lived  and  died  in  an  humble  con- 
diiiob.  Indeed,  no  country  in  the  world  but  Scotland  could  have  produced 
tfttch  a  man ;  and  he  will  be  fbr  ever  regarded  as  the  glorious  representativ# 
of  the  genius  of  his  country.  He  was  bom  a  poet,  if  ever  roan  was,  and  to 
his  native  genius  akme  is  owing  the  perpetuity  of  his  feme.  For  he  mank- 
fesdy  had  never  tvery  deeply  studied  poetry  as  an  art,  nor  reasoned  much 
its  principles,  nor  looked  abroad  with  the  wide  ken  of  mtellect  for 
ad  stibjeots  on  which  to  pour  out  his  inspiration.  The  condition 
«f  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  the  happiest,  perhaps,  that  Providence  ever 
aMowed  to  Ae  children  of  labor,  was  not  surveyed  and  ^>eculated  upon  by 
him  a*  the  ield  of  poetry,  but  as  the  field  of  his  own  existence ;  and  he 
ehiOiiialed  the  events  that  passed  there,  not  merely  as  food  for  his  imagina- 

1  Tliii  iru  in  If  a,  when  he  #ai  twenty-Mven  yean  old. 

t  nttd-'^n  tnteretdng  tketoh  of  hte  Ute  In  ChambMVi  BtognpMctf  IMotlomrF  of  1 
SMta,^  «]*•,  •Cunrk's  Utb/*  ••LocMMrt's  Ufc,"  «iiil  » CunnlBflAin'B  Uft,**  prMxcd  to  bta  < 
ania  p«BVk  mrkt.  TIHilsiiswtiMnovtmDpMeMidbMleaitloiiof  B«niit«oBtBl»lsff  iMfleoe^ 
■MS  liMi  Bn  e«ntf«  ■MMbm.  mmi,  t^t*,  the  •'Qealui  and  Cbaraoter  of  Boraa,"  by  P»oSruof 
«»a«|]fo.XZLo(Wlleys»dPiitmBi^XJbmryofCbolc«BMdtof.  aim,  two  ax^de*  tn  Ute  Sdia- 
vwib  Bertow,  v«i.  t%  sad  v«L  4t,  and  OM  ta  tte  flnt  VMnnn  or  tiw  I^adon  Ooarieily. 
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400  M  ft  pMt,  bat  u  food  ftir  hit  faeurt  M  •  ana.  Henoo,  wban  inqund  to 
emnpooe  poeny,  poo^  came  gmhhif  up  from  the  well  of  his  human  afleo- 
ikNM,  and  ftw  had  Dothini^  more  to  do  than  to  poor  it,  like  itreaois  irrigating  a 
neadow,  in  manj  a  oheedul  tide  over  tiie  drooping  flowers  and  fading  ver- 
dfure  of  life.  ImbcMd  with  virid  perceptions,  warm  feelings,  and  stxong  pas- 
sions, he  sent  his  own  existence  into  that  of  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate^ 
arowid  him ;  and  not  an  occurrence  in  hamlet,  village,  or  town,  aflRBcting  in 
any-  way  the  happiness  of  the  human  heart,  bm  roused  as  keen  an  interest  in 
ihit  soul  of  Bums,  and  as  genial  a  sympathy,  as  if  it  had  immediately  ooq- 
oemed  himself  and  his  own  individual  welfiire.  "Mott  other  poets  of  miml 
life  have  looked  on  it  through  the  aerial  veil  of  Smaginatioii— often  beantified, 
no  doubt,  by  such  partial  concealment,  and  beaming  with  misty  softness  mote 
delicate  than  the  truth.  But  Bums  would  not  thus  indulge  his  fiucy  where 
he  had  felt— feh  so  poignantly,  all  die  agonies  and  all  the  transports  of  life. 
He  looked  around  him,  and  when  he  saw  &e  smoke  of  the  cottage  rising  up 
quietly  and  imbioken  to  heaven,  he  knew,  fbr  he  had  seen  and  blessed  it,  the 
quiet  joy  and  unbroken  contentment  that  slept  below ;  and  when  he  saw  it 
driven  and  diqsersed  by  the  winds,  he  knew  also  bat  too  well,  fer  too  soiely 
had  he  felt  them,  those  agitations  and  distubanoes  whidi  had  shook  hkn  till 
he  wept  on  his  chaff  bed.  In  reading  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  know  what 
imsubstantial  dreams  are  all  those  of  die  golden  age.  But  bliss  beams  cipoQ 
OS  with  a  more  subduing  brigbmess  dirough  the  dim  melancholy  that  diroods 
kywiy  life;  and  when  the  peasant  Bums  rises  up  in  his  mi^t  as  Bums  die 
poet,  and  is  seen  to  derive  all  that  might  fhxn  die  life  which  at  diis  hour  die 
peasantry  of  Scotland  are  leading,  our  hearts  leap  within  us,  becanse  that 
smdi  is  our  country,  and  suoh  the  nobili^  of  her  children.  There  is  no  deka- 
sion,  no  affectation,  no  exaggeration,  no  fiUsehood,  in  the  spini  of  Bums's 
poetry.  He  rejoices  like  an  untamed  enthusiast,  and  he  weeps  like  a  pros- 
trate penitent  In  joy  and  in  grief  the  whole  man  appears:  some  of  his  finest 
effusions  were  poured  out  before  he  left  the  fields  of  his  childhood,  and  when 
he  scarcely  hoped  for  other  auditors  them  his  own  heart,  and  the  simpla 
dwellers  of  the  hamlet  He  wrote  not  to  please  or  surprise  odiet»— we 
speak  of  those  first  effusions — but  in  his  own  creative  delight;  and  even  after 
he  had  discovered  his  power  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  nature  wherever  they 
slumbered,  the  effect  to  be  produced  seldom  seems  to  have  been  considered 
by  him,  assured  that  his  poetry  could  not  fell  to  produce  the  same  passion  in 
the  hearts  of  other  men  fixon  which  it  boiled  over  in  his  own.  Out  of  him- 
self;  and  beyond  his  own  nearest  and  dearest  concerns,  he  well  oould,  bat  he 
did  not  much  love  often  or  long  to  go.  His  imagination  .wanted  not  wings 
broad  and  strong  for  highest  flights.  But  he  was  most  at  home  when  walking 
on  this  earth,  through  this  world,  even  along  the  banks  and  biaes  of  the 
streams  of  Coila.  It  seems  as  if  his  muse  weie  loath  to  admit  almost  any 
thought,  feeling,  or  image,  drawn  from  any  other  region  dian  his  native  dis- 
trict—the hearth-stone  of  his  father's  but — the  still  or  troubled  chamber  of 
his  own  generous  and  passionate  bosom.  Dear  to  him  the  jocund 
of  the  reapers  on  the  corn-field,  the  tears  and  sighs  which  his  own 
had  won  fi!om  the  children  of  nature  ei^ying  the  mid-day  hour  of  rest  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow  tree.  With  what  pathetic  personal  power, 
ijrom  all  the  circumstances  <^  his  charaoter  and  oooditkMi,  do  many  of  his 
humblest  lines  affect  us !  Often,  too  often,  as  vire  heai  hati  singing,  we  diiak 
diat  we  see  him  sufibringi  ^Moet  musical,  most  melancholy'  he  often  ii^ 
•Ten  in  his  merriment !    In  him,  alas!  die  tran^iorts  of  inspiiatioQ  axa  bal 
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too  closely  allied  with  reality^s  kindred  agonies  1  The  strings  of  his  lyi« 
sometimes  yield  their  finest  mnsic  to  the  sighs  of  remorse  or  repealuioob 
Whatever,  Uierefore,  be  the  faults  or  defects  of  the  poetry  of  Bums— and  no 
doubt  it  has  many— -it  has,  beyond  all  that  was  ever  written,  this  greatest  of 
all  merits,  intense,  life-pervading,  and  life-breathing  truth." 

TO   A  MOUNTAIN   DAI8T, 
On  turning  one  down  wiih  tht  phngh  in  j^prH  1786. 

Wee,  modest,  orinison4ipped  flower, 
Thoa's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour : 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stouie 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  qpare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  1  if  s  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  speckled  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east . 

Canld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth : 
Yet  oheerftOly  thou  glinted  fimh 

Amid  the  storm, 
Seaiee  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
Ifigh  sheltering  woods  and  wa*s  maun  riiield; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O^filod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

Ajid  low  thou  lies  I 

Soch  is  tiie  £ue  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  * 
B^  love's  simplicity  betray'd. 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  V  the  dust 

Sneh  is  the  fiite  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'dl 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  faiUows  x«gs»  and  gales  bk»w  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o^ert 
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Bach  hte  to  maSwaag  woith  k  civw, 

Who  loQg  with  wants  and  woe«  ha*  striTez^ 

By  human  pnde  or  limning  dnven 

To  miaeiy's  brink, 
Till,  wrench'd  of  every  stay  but  Heayen, 

He,  ruined,  smki 

E'en  thou  who  moom'st  the  Daisy's  ftte, 
T^loC  AiH  tf  <AiM— no  diMant  date ; 
Seem  jEluin's  ploughshare  drivea,  ehtte, 

FuU  on  thy  bkwm. 
Till,  omsh'd  bfsath  ifae  Ihno  w^  w««lil^ 

ShaUbaih7«kMttl 

TO  HART  IN   HEAVEN.^ 

Thou  lingfiring  star,  with  lessening  ray. 

That  loyest  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Again  thou  nsher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  iarn. 
O  Maiy  I  dear  departed  shadel 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rert? 
Seest  dion  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  diou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  fbrget. 

Can  I  ibrget  the  hallow'd  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  A3rr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love? 
Eternity  will  not  efbce 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace  I 

Ah,  little  thought  we  'twas  our  lastl 

Ayr,  gurgling,  Iriss'd  his  pebbled  ^ore, 

O'erhnng  with  wild  woods,  thickening  croen^ 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene ; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prestf 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray. 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 
And  Ibndly  broods  vHth  miser  care  I 

Time  but  the  impressioa  stronger  tTi«^i^ 
As  streams  their  ohannels  deeper  ' 


imawMtteflnto^feetorhtoMrty,  pwe^impawloned  love— Mary  Campbell,  or  te  "IfHWirl 
1IW7."   Inhlepoen, 

••  Te  taakti  uid  bnes,  tiktf  •Cnaos  iMoat 

^^^  TtMoMUeo'MaDlgMncte,'' 

ke  d«Mallwe,tn  the  moitbeuitlftdlanfai«e,U>elr  tender  aadfliuapwtiiv  «» the  bulks  of  tto 
HetetewdedtDasfnrher.bnfhediedtOrtenofck  ofk  her  return  from  a  vtitt  to  herickttoM  In 
AxiTlMldre.  AialaterpartodtfriMs  on  tbeaaMyemry  of  tfestlAlIoweadat  whenOwxparteito 
^•TatedanliUtoapoeaoTlsatnUieopenair.    AAeVeninfcattn.  "hs  tppamd  to  grow  very  »1 
•boot  aomeUitof,"  and  wandere*  «a  df  ibttrt  l4to  tlto  barn-yani.  wbeie  hto  Jian  towid  hta  »^ 

•»eenie.tcawwlUiW.eyeitoatias*yMifstsr«im*«ittia«r*iWi*  llbm ildhtmmit^ 
—  «aowla.^M«fa— otfcti»ii^a.ii  ■    n     ,  ^^.w-^^^^^     ^^^     --^^,,1..^.. 
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Mj  Maif,  dmi  departed  shade! 

Where  is  thy  phwse  of  blissful  rest  f 
Seest  thoQ  thy  lover  lowly  laidf 

Haar'st  tboa  tiie  groans  tiiat  rend  hk  bceastt 


LESSONS  FOR  LIFX. 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thon  clad  in  russet  weed, 
Be  thon  decked  in  silken  stole, 
'Qmve  diese  ooonaels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  it  bat  a  day  at  most, 
Sprang  from  night,  in  darkness  lost; 
Hope  not  sunshine  erery  boai^ 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lower. 

As  Yooth  and  Love,  with  sprif^tly  danoe^ 
Beneath  thy  morning-star  adyanoe, 
Pleasuroi  with  her  siren  air, 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair : 
Let  Prudence  bless  Ei^joyment's  cup, 
Then  raptured  sip,  and  dp  it  up. 

As  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high, 

Life's  THAn^?*^"  flntping  nigl^j 

Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  Tale? 

Life's  proud  summits  wouldst  thou  scale) 

Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate, 

Evils  lurk  in  felon  wait : 

Dangers,  eagle-pinion'd,  bold, 

Soar  around  each  chSy  hold. 

While  cheerful  Peace,  with  lionet  song, 

Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  close, 
Beckoning  diee  to  long  repose ; 
As  Life  itself  becomes  disease, 
Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease. 
There  ruminate  with  sober  thought. 
On  all  thou'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrou^; 
And  teach  the  sportive  younkers  round, 
Saws  of  experience,  sage  aud  sound. 
Say,  man's  true,  genuine  estimate, 
The  grand  criterion  of  1^  &te, 
Is  not— Art  thou  high  or  low  ? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow? 
Wast  liiou  cottager  or  king? 
Peer  or  peasant? — ^No  such  thing! 
Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span? 
Or  frugal  nature  grudge  diee  one  ? 
Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind, 
As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  find, 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awihl  Heaven, 
To  Virtue  or  to  Vice  is  given. 
Say,  **  To  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise, 
There  solid  sclf-ei^joyment  lies ; 
That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways, 
Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  ai  ~ 
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To  tke  btd  of  laadnf  sleep; 
fileep,  wh«Qoe  iktm  ahalt  neW  •vraike^ 
Night|  wbere  dftwn  thaU  iMrtef  breeky 
TillftUure  lifb,  ftrtnre  do  more, 
To  li^t  and  joy  the  good  restore, 
To  li^t  and  jqjr  u&known  befbm. 

Stranger,  go  1    Hearen  be  thy  gnidel 
Qnoch  the  beadsman  of  Nithside.' 

THS  OOTTBft't  MkTOBBAV   m»mt* 

Jmcnbed  to  Ibberi  jMten,  JStq, 

Mj  lored,  mj  honot'4,  mMoh  re^peoted  ftiendl 

No  meroenaif  bard  his  bsinage  pajw^ 
With  hoMtt  pride  I  aootm  eaeh  selfish  ead; 

Mj  dearest  meed,  a  ihend's  esteem  and  jiiwsar 
To  TOO  I  sing,  in  simple  SeoUish  lay«i 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene  ] 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways; 

What  Aiken  in  a  oottage  would  hare  been; 
Ah  I  thonc^  his  wor^  unknown,  &r  happier  Aere,  I  ween 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi*  angry  sngh ; 

The  shcvtening  winter-day  is  near  a  close; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  firae'  die  pleufi^ ; 

The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose ; 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labor  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil*  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 

Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o^er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hamewahl  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  oot  appears  in  viow. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree; 
Th'  expectant  wee^  things,  toddlin,*  etaohef  <  trough 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flicterin'?  Boiie  an'  gUe. 
ffis  wee  bit  ingle,*  blinkin*  bonnily. 

His  clean  heardi-stane,  his  thriftie  wifie's  smile, 
The  Usping  infimt  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'*o  his  weary  carking"  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  ibrget  his  labor  and  his  toiL 

Belyre  >*  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin  in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  &rmer8  roun' ; 
Some  ca'i*  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie**  tin 

A  oannie  u  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e. 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  »•  new  gown. 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  ^  penny-fee,  •• 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

A  l^aM  bouCtfU  BBM  w«re  wilttra  tn  ••  Prtaiv-Cane^  Hernttafe,  on  tki  feu^ 

•  VMn.      tUbor.      « little.      •  TOttntnc in  their  «r»Ik.      •Stagger.      T  nuttertaf.    •■>». 

•■rtnnvattatemOi.       » All.       u  OoBMimlBg.       ttBy^iad-l>y.      U  Driven      M 

»  Kindly,  denlMWM.      M  FtaM^  lunitiii        U 


Wi'  jay  nnftign^d,  brolhen  and  sistsrs  meet, 

An'  each  for  other's  weeUare  kindly  spiers  ;< 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnoticed  fleet; 

Each  tells  die  unoos'  that  he  sees  or  hears ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipatioa  ibrward  pont*  the  'view ; 
Thi&  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheers, 

Gars*  auld  olaes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new ; 
The  &ther  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due* 

Their  master^  and  their  mistress's  command, 

The  younlMrs  a'  ore  warned  to  obey; 
An'  mind  dieir  labors  wi'  an  eydent^  hand, 

An'  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play : 
**An',  O!  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway  f 

An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  an'  night  i 
Lest  in  temptation't  path  ye  gang  astn^, 

Lnplore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  tfaa  Lend  aright  I" 

But  hark  1  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam'  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mo&er  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  hei  cheek ; 
With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  inquires  bis  name) 

While  Jenny  hafflins'  is  airaid  to  speak  -y 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears  it's  aaa  wild  worthies*  lake. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben  ;* 

A  strappan?  youth,  he  taks  the  mother's  eye ; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill-ta'en ; 

The  father  cracks  >  of  horses,  ploughs,  and  VjeP 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wT  joy. 

But  blateio  an*  laithfti\»'  scarce  can  weel  beihave ; 
T%e  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  maks  Ae  yondi  sae  bashih^  an'  sae  grave, 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  lave.** 

0^  happy  lovet  where  love  tike  this  » ibundl 

O  hei^tfelt  raptures  \  bliss  beyond  compare  1 
Pve  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare,— 
•*  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare. 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale^ 
Tis  when  a  youthful^  loving,  modest  oair. 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Benea^  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale." 

Is  there,  in  human  ibrm,  diat  bears  a  heart, — 

A  wietch  I  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  truth  t 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  ar^ 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ?  

tlbikes.  iDOigeat. 
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Cime  on  hit  peqnnd  mrts  1  diMemUing  onooilil 

Are  booor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiledt 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth,* 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wildt 

But  now  &e  npper  crowns  their  simple  boardi 

The  healsome  paniteh,*  chief  o'  Sootia^s  fi)od : 
The  soope*  their  only  hawkie*  does  afiord, 

That  yont'  die  hallan*  snogly  chows  her  oood : 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  oomplimental  mood. 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain*d'  kebbuck,>  fell,* 
An*  aft  he^s  pressed,  an'  aft  he  ca*s  it  good  i 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  'twas  a  towmondi^  auld,"  sin  ^  lint  was  i*  the  belL" 

The  oheerfb*  sapper  done,  wi'  serioos  &ca, 

They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire^  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  Ha'-Bible,i>  anoe  his  father's  pride; 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  *•  haflfets  ^  wearin'  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  ^  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  "  Let  us  worship  God,"  he  says,  wi'  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  fiir  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's  >*  wild  warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  plaintiTe  Martyrs,^*  worthy  of  the  nsme ; 
Or  noble  Elgin  *•  beats  the  heavenward  flame, 

The  sweetest  &r  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compared  widt  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  diey  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

l1ienr,kteitMita«.         •  OatamHtoddlnff.         tsaao^mlllu         ♦  A  ys>  mm  fcr  >  wr 

•  BeyoMd.         •  ▲  putlUon  waU  la  a  oot&Bge.  T  Careftilly  preaerrwL  tAc 

tBItliiftofhttaata.         M  Twelve  mcmths.      U  old.         ^Bbtce,       ttFlazwaalat 

unisplotiirckatanth0worldkiiowt,liedf8irftroffllritfli£her.  H^  w«a  lilmadi;  la  1 

afidnoMoftte*«w«ettiliiff^  ttetnntoniMthlnijaad  •*(!«  vctort4ik«Mtai»  ladms^ 

ttaiMp60tb6te«ttkepoet*i«jea,tboiigfahedledbeft»«hewMtlur«eMorB.    "I  ten  alwaya  eia- 

iMered  wmiui  Banu,"  (the  Mher,)  Myt  Wardoeh,  "m  by  flu*  tbe  bert  of  tbe  tasMB  mie  CM  I 

ever  tad  tto  pleware  of  betng  ecmiatiited  with,  and  many  a  worthy  character  I  tave  kaewn.  Bi 

WM  a  tnktar  and  aJMtonate  ftther,  and  took  pleamire  tn  leading  hto  chfldrea  In  the  patta  or  vftr«Mi 

iMMtmtptcCaadtoglTeyoaadeeorlptlonof  an  the  manly  qoalltiee,  the  ratloaal  andCfctWaa 

vtfftoea  of  tto  venerable  Boma.   I  ■ban  only  add,  that  he  praeklaed  every  known  dnty^  and  avoUai 

•very  tMnf  that  waaevfBtaL"  ThefOOowlnslitte  oBpttaph"  wfakhCbe  eoawtetelbrktai 

O  ye^  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pfty  atalna, 

Draw  near,  wllh  plova  ravertnoek  and  attend! 
Bere  lie  the  lovinf  hneband's  dear  remains, 

Tto  tender  Mher,  and  the  senerons  Mend  i 
The  pttylv  heart  that  Mt  fbr  hnman  woe; 

Ike  danntlees  heart  that  ter'd  BO  human  pride ; 
The  IMend  of  man,  to  vloe  ahme  a  fbe^ 
•<ror  e'en  his  ftlllngB  lean'd  to  vlitiie's  side.** 
»lta  great  IMS  kept  In  the  haB.  M  Gray.  ir  TheteaiplB%ttaaliMsritokasl 
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The  prifist-like  fiither  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  fViend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  etema)  war&re  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 
Or,  how  the  Royal  Bard '  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailing  cry; 

Or,  rapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphio  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  bkxxl  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
How  His  first  ibllowers  and  servants  sped, 

The  precepts  sage  they  vnote  to  many  a  land : 
How  he,'  who  lone  in  Patmos*  banished, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand, 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's  conmwufid. 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  **  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
There  ever  bask  in  imcreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear. 
While  circling  time  moveB  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole ;  ^ 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  £ax  apart. 

May  hear,  well-pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
And  in  His  book  of  life  the  innmtea  poor  enrol 

Tlien  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent-pair  dieir  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  floweiy  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide; 
But,  chiefiy,  in  their  hearts  vrith  grace  divine  preside. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad ; 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  tl^e  breath  of  kings, 
**  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God ;" 


t  An  IdaiMl  In  Uw  AfiohlvcliWDk  wlMrt  Jolia  te  SBpVOMd  to  l«v«  wrttton  tte  kooK  or 
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And  certea,*  in  &ir  Tktue't  hMvanlj  rmuI, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  &r  behind: 

What  if  a  lordling's  pompt  a  oumbrous  load, 
Diaguising  oft  the  vrretch  of  human-kind, 
Stodiedin  arts  of  hell,  in  wiokedneat  refined  I 

O  Scotia  I  my  dear,  mjr  native  soil  1 

For  whom  mj  warmest  wish  to  Heayen  is  sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustio  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content  1 
And,  0 1  may  Heayen  their  simple  liyes  pitarent 

From  Inzory's  confaginn,  weak  and  Tilel 
Then,  bowe'er  erowns  and  corooets  be  real; 

A  TirtooQS  popalaoe  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand,  a  wall  of  fire,  aroond  their  m«ofa4oved  isU. 

O  Tbonl  who  poured  the  patiioliB  tide 

That  streamed  through  Wallace's >  undaunted  heart* 
Who  dared  to,  nobly,  stem  tjriamuc  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  Thou  art, 

His  friend,  inyirer,  gnarddan,  and  reward !) 
O  neyer,  never,  Scotia^  reahn  desert : 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


MAN  WAS  HADI  TO  MOURN. 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare. 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care ; 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o*er  with  years. 

And  hoary  was  bis  hair. 

Tonng  stranger,  whiter  wanderesttfaouf 

(Began  die  reverend  sage ;) 
BcMM  durst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain, 

Or  jTouthful  pleasures  rage  ? 
Or  haply,  prcst  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began. 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  moom 

The  miseries  of  man  1 

The  sun  that  overiiangB  yon  moors, 

Outspreading  fitf  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labor  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ; 
Tvo  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return ; 
And  every  time  has  added  proofs 

Tliat  man  was  made  to  mourn. 


0  man  t  while  ki  thy  «arlj  yeazii 

How  prodigal  of  time  1 
Mis-flpending  all  thy  preoiont  hoorSi 

Thy  glorions  yoathful  prime  1 
Alternate  foUies  take  the  sway ; 

Licentious  passions  burn ; 
Which  tenfi:>ld  force  give  Nature's  law, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Loc^  not  alone  on  youthfiil  prim«, 

Or  manhood's  aotiTe  might : 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind, 

Supp<»ted  is  his  right 
But  see  him  on  die  edge  of  life, 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn, 
Then  age  and  want,  oh  I  ill-matched  pair  I 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

A  few  seem  favorites  of  fiite^ 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Yet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest 
But,  oh !  what  crowds,  in  every  land. 

Are  wretched  and  forlorn ; 
Through  weary  life  this  lesson  learn, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  firame  1 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves, 

Re^^t,  remorse,  and  shame  1 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  &oe 

The  sniiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn  I 

See  yonder  i>oor,  o'erlabor'd  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth. 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil : 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

If  I*m  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave- 
By  Nature's  law  design'd. 

Why  was  an  independent  wish 
E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 

If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 
His  cruelty  or  scorn? 

Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 
To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

Tet,  let  not  this  too  much,  ray  son, 

IXiscarb  thy  youthful  breast: 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  noi  th»  lastl 


The  poor,  oppreMed,  honest  mftii, 

Had  never,  sure,  been  bom, 
Haddiere  not  been  sonw  seoompen^ 

To  oomibrt  tboee  that  noam! 

O  Death !  the  poor  man's  dearest  iriend. 

The  kindest  and  the  best! 
Welcome  the  hoar  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest! 
The  great,  the  weahhj,  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
Bat,  ohl  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn  1 


EDMUND  BURKE.    1730—1797. 

Tns  most  distinguished  writer  and  statesman  was  bom  at  Dublin  on  the 
Itt  of  Jannuy,  1730.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  connected  with  the  poet 
fipeoser,  fiom  whom,  it  is  said,  he  received  his  Qiristian  name.  He  was 
educated  at  Ballilore  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  at  a  classical  academy  under 
the  management  of  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  Quaker  of  wapexkx  taienti  and 
learniBg  Hefe,  aooording  to  his  own  testimony,  Burke  acquired  the  most 
trainable  of  his  mental  habits;  he  ever  felt  the  deepest  gratitude  finr  his  early 
inatmclor,  and  with  his  only  son,  Richard,  the  successor  in  the  school,  he  pre- 
served an  inlimafa  iHendship  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1744  ha  entsred 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1750  he  was  entered  as  a  law-stodent  at  die 
Middle  Temple,  London:  but  his  thoughts  were  soon  entirely  turned  to  liteza- 
tare  and  politios,  to  which,  henceforth,  all  his  time,  and  talents,  and  energies 
wwe  devoted.  His  first  publication  was  anonymous,  entitled,  **  A  Vindicatian 
of  Natnral  Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  ^  by  a  Noble  Lord.'*   It  was  such 

an  admirable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  many  were  de- 
ceived by  it,  and  deemed  it  a  posthumous  publication  of  that  nobleman,  who 
bad  been  dead  bat  five  years.  It  was  ironical  throughout,  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  the  same  arguments  with  which  that  nobleman  had  attacked  re- 
vealed religion,  mi^t  be  applied  with  equal  force  against  all  civil  and  poli- 
tioal  institutions  whatever. 

In  die  next  year,  Burke  published  his  «  Essay  on  die  Snblime  and  Beanti- 
fiil,"  which,  by  the  elegance  of  its  language,  and  the  spirit  of  philosophical 
investigation  displayed  in  it,  placed  him  at  once  in  the  very  first  class  of 
writers  cm  taste  and  criticism.  His  otject  is  to  show  that  terror  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  sublime,  and  that  beauty  is  the  quality  in  objects  which 
excites  love  or  afiection.  The  fame  acquired  ^  this  work  introduced  the 
author  to  the  best  literary  acquaintances,  among  whom  were  Sir  Josfana  Rey- 
nolds and  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1758  he  suggested  to  Dodriey  the  plan  of  the 
Aimual  Register,  and  engaged,  himself,  to  furnish  the  chief  historical  matter, 
which  he  continued  to  do  for  very  many  years,  and  which  has  made  that 
work  the  most  valuable  repository  of  historical  knowledge  of  the  times. 

In  1765,  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  he  was 
iqppointed  by  that  minister  his  private  seoretery,  and  was  brought  into  parik> 
ment  for  the  borough  of  Wendover.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  Kmited 
>P«oe  assigned  to  theee  biographioal  sketehas^  to  give  an  ootfiae^  M§  i 


quent  parliamentary  and  political  career,  or  to  enumerate  all  his  Tarious  pub- 
lications. His  life  is  a  history  of  those  eventful  times^— for  in  them  he  acted 
a  part  more  conspicuous  than  any  other  man.  His  able  and  eloquent  oppo- 
sition to  those  infatuated  measures  of  the  ministry  which  led  to  and  prolonged 
the  contest  between  England  and  our  own  country — ^his  advocacy  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press— of  an  improved  libel  law— of  Catholic  emancipation— of 
economical  reform— of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ' — ^his  giant  eflbrts  in 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings — and  his  most  eloquent  and  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  the  French  Revolution,  in  his  speeches  in  parliament  and 
in  his  well-known  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France," — all  these 
will  ever  cause  him  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  warmest  and  ablest  friends 
of  man. 

In  1794,  his  son,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  parliament,  took  ill  and 
died ;— a  blow  so  severe  to  the  father,  that  he  never  recovered  from  it;  and  it 
doubdess  hastened  his  own  end,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July,  1797. 

As  an  eloquent  and  philoaophio  political  character,  Burke  stands  atone.'  His 
intellect  was  at  once  exaot,  minute,  and  comptebsDiirei  and  his  imagination 
rich  and  vigorous.  As  to  his  style,  he  is  remarkable  fbr  the  copiousness  and 
iVeedom  of  his  diction,  the  splendor  and  great  variety  of  his  imagery,  his 
astonishing  command  of  general  truths,  and  the  ease  with  whioli  he  teeniB 
to  wield  those  fine  weapons  of  language,  which  most  writers  are  nble  to 
manage  only  by  the  most  anxious  care.  The  following  lemarics  of  as  able 
critic*  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  just : 

<*  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  aeoording  to  Mr.  Burke  s  station  among  die 
most  extraordinary  men  that  have  ever  appeared ;  and  we  think  there  is  now 
but  little  dirersity  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  plaee  whldi  it  is  fit  to  assign 
him.  He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and  excelled  in  afanoet  every  kind 
of  prose  composition.  Possessed  of  most  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  the 
most  various  description;  acquainted  alike  Mrith  what  difierem  olasses  of 
men  knew,  each  in  his  own  province,  and  with  much  that  hardly  any  one 
erer  thought  of  learning ;  he  coald  either  bring  his  maases  of  information  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  subjects  to  whbh  they  severally  belonged— <»  he  could 
avail  himself  of  ihem  generally  to  strengthen  his  faculties  and  enlarge  hia 
Tiews— or  he  could  mm  any  portion  of  them  to  account  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  his  theme,  or  enriching  his  diction.  Hence,  when  he  is  handling 
any  one  matter,  we  perceive  that  we  are  conversing  with  a  reasoner  or  a 
teacher,  to  whom  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge  is  fiuniliar:  his 

1  TkOM  wto  an  aoC  weU  TCttd  to  tiM  blalorr  or  tboM  tl»«  on  hMdly  1MKV«  aa  ^ 
bitter,  mattgnaiit  hocUMty,  wtaloh  tte  early  Engllah  abftHMonlita,  Sharpi  OarkMn,  Wflberfbrc^  aad 
other*,  had  to  enooonter.  Xven  Lord  CbanceUor  Thurlow  laU,  In  his  plaee  In  the  Honae  of  Lorda, 
on  the  ItUi  of  Jnne,  17S8,  that  *«it  was  unjaat  that  this  mddtn/U  ^ pkamUkqfg*  whkh  was  but  a  few 
days  <dd,  ahonld  be  allowed  to  dlstnrb  the  pobUo  ndnd,  and  to  become  tbe  oceaaton  of  brtnglnr  men 
to  tbe  metropolia,  who  were  tnguftd  in  ikt  IMdr,  with  tears  in  theto  eyeo  an4  horror  tn  their  ooonte- 
aaaoea,  to  deprecate  flUwrfaqf<*rtiiw<^^i^f,wMch  they  bad  eaabartadoa  the  fltfth  of  parltoawat^ 
and  Um  Bart  of  Wealnonlaiid  eonaMwed  thai  *^m  amdi  attaallaawM  dna  to  oor  property  and 

Tbe  devotion  of  Bnrke  to  the  beat  Iniereats  9i  nan  eanaed  Abraham  IftncfcJefnn  to  write  of  htan 
thus:  *«Tbe  memory  of  Bdnrand  Burke*!  phOanthroplo  vlrtaea  wifl  ontllTe  tbe  period  when  hla 
abtaDing  political  talents  wffl  cease  to  aot  New  iktahions  of  potUkal  aentlment  wfll  exist:  bnt  Fbl- 
hmthropy— uoconTAUi  KAjrar." 

•  •*Ttaelnmiottallty  of  Burke.**  aayaOvattaa,  "lathatwhtehk  eommontoaeero  or  to  Baeen,-^ 
that  whldh  ean  M««r  be  totermpled  while  there  eslsta  the  beraty  of  Older  «r  the  love  o«vlrtii%  ad 
which  can  fear  no  derthoMept  what  bibMltf  may  hiipeee  on  the  i^ebe/' 

« ItaN  tht  MrtWs  la  TM.  stfK  •!  Urn  BdfeiiMth  Be«l«»  I  ataok  Mn  Ui^br  AMo  Mor. 
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views  mnge  OTtr  all  the  oognate  fobjects ;  his  rottaoiuDgs  are  derived  from 
principles  applicable  to  other  theories  as  well  as  the  one  in  hand:  arguments 
poor  in  from  all  sides,  as  well  as  those  which  start  up  under  ovr  feet,  the 
natnral  growth  of  the  path  he  is  leading  us  over;  while  to  throw  light  round 
our  steps,  and  either  explore  its  darker  places,  or  serre  ibr  our  recreatioQ, 
illustrations  are  fetched  from  a  thousand  quarters ;  and  an  imagination  mai^ 
▼ellousljr  quick  to  descry  unthougfat-of  resemblances,  points  to  our  use  the 
stores,  which  a  lore  yet  more  marrellous  has  gathered  from  all  ages,  and 
nations,  and  arts,  and  tongues.  We  are,  in  respect  of  the  argument,  reminded 
of  Bacon's  multifarious  knowledge  and  the  exuberance  of  his  learned  iuocf^ 
while  the  many-lettered  diction  recalls  to  mind  the  first  of  English  poets,  and 
his  immortal  verse,  lich  with  the  spoils  of  all  sciences  and  all  timea.''^ 

t  nw  MIowlBff  oMBptrtoon  bet  wen  Bnrke  md  JofanMB  tt  takra  fhan  CoBterti^Pk  **]Mi^ 


OurtMi  tht  tMlia  drelM  wtem  Ubey  Biz*^ 
ns  wiOm  Smt  ulna— ir g  by  tenenJ  ▼•tcb 

WooU  raafc  wltb  him  whow  tbondcrnerer  dMOk 
Tbe  senate  or  the  bar.    Wh^i  Burke  hanrngaed 
!*■  repreeentattrea,  i 


t  aTMMStnr  wMeh  «Ter  ahoold  aphoM 
•  «gBlly  aad  ocder  oC  detaitla. 


•o  dear  was  his  peroeptloa  of  the  troth, 
•o  grave  his  Judgment,  and  so  hlgfa  the  swdl 
Of  hli  AiU  period,  I  must  think  his  speodi 
Bid  charm'd  as  many  aad  eal^MenM  mofai 

JMMon,  If  rlfM  liadsa.  ia  elaaale  tare 
WiM  Baara  dlStew  Umb  deep :  be  did  not  dlf 
•o  BMUiy  Mhoms  down  as  Bentley  dag 
In  Oredan  sol],  bnt  flu:  enough  to  find 
Truth  erer  at  the  bottom  of  his  abaft. 
Barker  bone  by  genius  on  a  Ugbter  winft 
Bklmm'd  o^  the  Sowery  pUlns  of  Oreeee  and  Bome^ 
And,  like  the  bee  retumlnt  to  tts  btr^ 
Bcoogbt  nothing  home  but  sweets:  Johnaon  woaid  da 
Throagfa  aopbtst  or  grammartaw  aaMa  hwip , 
Aad  naamafe  la  their  mad  to  tiaoe  a  datab 
Or  bunt  a  dogma  dawn,  that  gaTeeflbnea 
Tohiaphttooopby^ 

Bothhadatada 
Por  ooatradlettoa,  Ipot  ta  aiode-aallket 
Johnson  at  aaee  waald  doggedly  proaoanea 
OpiBkms  Mseb  and  aAor  prftfv  Cham  BMh. 
Burkes  not  less  orltlaal,  bataiere  poOte^ 
Wtth  ceaaetess  votnbfUty  of  toagtts 
PlB];«d  roaad  and  ronad  hte  aabfeel;  tffl  at  lai«t^ 
Content  to  And  yoa  wfllinc  toadndre^ 
Be  eeased  to  urgc^  or  win  you  to  assenL 

%ICDdor  of  styl^  ftfftlllty  of  thm^M, 
And  the  bold  aaaof  malaphsr  la  botl^ 
atrttaaa  with  rival  beanty:  Barha  dtsplig^d 
A« 
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TERROR  A  SOURCE  OF  THE  SUBLIME. 

No  passion  so  effectually  robs  the  mind  oi  aJl  its  powers  of 
acting  and  reasoning  as  fear ;  for  fear  being  an  apprehension  of 
pain  or  death,  it  operates  in  a  manner  that  resembles  actual  pain. 
Whatever  therefore  is  terrible  with  regard  to  siffht,  is  sublime 
too,  whether  this  cause  of  terror  be  endued  with  greatness  of 
dimensions  or  not ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  any  thing  as 
trifling  or  contemptible,  that  may  be  dangerous.  There  are  many 
animds,  who,  though  fkr  from  being  laige,  are  yet  capable  of  rais- 
ing ideas  of  the  sublime,  because  they  are  considered  as  objects 
of  terror;  as  serpents  and  poisonous  animals  of  almost  all  kinds. 
Even  to  things  of  great  dimensions)  if  we  annex  any  adventitioai 
idea  of  terror,  they  become  without  comparison  greater.  An  even 
plain  of  a  vast  extent  of  land,  is  certainly  no  mean  idea :  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  plain  m^  be  as  extensive  as  a  prospect  of  the 
ocean ;  but  can  it  ever  nil  the  mmd  with  any  thing  so  great  as 
the  ocean  itself?  This  is  owing^  to  several  causes,  but  it  is  owing 
to  none  more  than  to  this,  that  me  ocean  is  an  object  of  no  smaU 
terror. 

SYMPATHY  A   SOURCE   OF   THE   SUBLIME. 

It  is  by  the  passion  of  sympathy  that  we  enter  into  the  con- 
cerns of  others ;  that  we  are  moved  as  they  are  moved,  and  are 
never  suffered  to  be  indifierent  spectators  of  almost  any  thing 
which  men  can  do  or  suffer.  For  sjrmpathy  must  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the  place  of 
another  man,  and  affected  in  a  good  measure  as  he  is  affected  ;  so 
that  this  passion  may  either  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  which 
regard  self-preservation,  and  turning  upon  pain-  may  be  a  source 
of  the  sublune ;  or  it  may  turn  upon  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  then. 

And  omameiiUl  ^pttlNt  drawn  out. 
Was,  Uk«  the  •Inger'a  cadence,  aoaMtinwa  apt, 
AttlMmgli  melodloiia,  to  MlgM  the  ear ; 
Johnson,  with  terms  nnnafearaUsed  and  mde^ 


like  raw,  nndrOPd  raermts,  would  load  hii  tad 
HlfhsoandlntasdmMoatht  yctlfyoaeott 


Oolnfman  might  have  praised,   atin  I  peroeiva 
Nearer  approadi  to  purity  In  Barker 
Thonjth  not  the  fin  apoeeslon  to  that  graa% 
That  chaste  afanpllolty,  which  is  thslaat 


»  Joahoa  BoynoUa^  who  was  on  the  most  latlBBtatmns  with  hoth,thoaght  that  Dr./c^Monpoo. 
Msoad  a  wondertal  strength  of  mind,  but  that  lir.  Bnrke  had  a  a 


4hr  tiM  talMta  of  feot^  te  ttantwa  deeUM  lhi«  Mr.  Bart»  was  the  ai««i0r  «ft« 
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whateyer  has  been  said  of  tlie  social  afiectionsy  whether  thej 
regard  society  in  general,  or  only  some  particular  modes  of  it,  may 
be  applicable  here. 

It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry,  paindng,  and  other 
affecting  arts,  transfuse  their  passions  from  one  breast  to  another, 
and  are  oAen  capable  of  grafting  a  delight  on  wretchedness, 
nj'sery,  and  death  itself.  It  is  a  common  observatioB,  that  objects, 
which  in  the  reality  would  shock,  are,  in  tragical  and  such  Hke 
representations,  the  source  of  a  very  high  species  of  pleasure. 
I'bis,  taken  as  a  fact,  has  been  the  cause  ofmueh  reasoning.  This 
.satisfaction  has  been  commonly  attributed,  first,  to  the  comfort  we 
receire  in  considering  that  so  melancholy  a  story  is  no  more  than 
a  fiction ;  and  next,  to  the  contemplation  of  our  own  freedom  from 
the  evils  we  see  represented.  1  am  afraid  it  is  a  practice  much 
.too  coomion,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the  canae  of 
feelings  which  merely  arise  from  the  mechanical  stmcture  of  our 
bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  aad  constitution  oi  o«r  minds,  to 
certain  conclasions  of  the  reasoning  faculty  on  the  objects  pre* 
aented  to  us ;  for  I  have  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  iafla- 
ence  of  reason  in  producing  our  passions  is  nothing  near  so  exten- 
aire  as  m  commoiuy  belioTed. 

UlfCERTAINTY   A   SOURCS   OF   THB   SVBUlfB, 

A  low,  tremulous,  inteimitting  sound  is  productiTe  of  the  8tib> 
lime.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this  a  little.  Hie  fact  its^ 
must  be  determined  by  erery  man's  own  experience  and  reflee- 
tion.  I  hare  always  observed  that  night  increases  our  terror, 
more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else ;  it  is  our  nature,  when  we  do 
not  know  what  may  happen  to  us,  to  fear  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen ;  and  hence  it  is  that  uncertainty  is  so  terrible,  that  we  often 
seek  to  be  rid  of  it,  at  the  hazard  of  a  certain  mischief.  Now 
some  low,  confused,  uncertain  sounds  leave  us  in  the  same  feafftil 
anxiety  concerning  their  causes,  that  no  light,  or  an  uncertain 
light,  does  concemmg  the  objects  that  surround  us. 

**  A  faint  shadow  of  uncertain  light, 
Like  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  dodi  &de  away ; 
Or  as  the  moon,  clothed  with  cloudy  night, 
Both  show  to  him  who  walks  in  ftajr  mad  gtmA  affrigfaf 

But  light  now  appearing,  and  now  leaving  us,  and  so  oflT  and  on, 
is  even  more  terrible  than  total  darkness ;  and  sorts  of  uncertain 
sounds  are,  when  the  necessary  dispositions  concur,  more  alarm- 
ing than  a  total  silence. 
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DIFFICITLTT  ADYANTAOEOUB. 

Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  oyer  us  by  the  Supreme 
ordinance  of  a  parental  Guardian  and  Legislator,  who  knows  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too.  He  that 
wrestles  with  us,  strengthens  our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill. 
Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with  diffi- 
culty obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object,  and 
compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not  sufler  ua 
to  be  superficial. 

RSYOLTTTIONS  OF   NATIONAL   GRANDEUR. 

I  doubt  whether  the  history  of  mankind  is  yet  complete  enough, 
if  ever  it  can  be  so,  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  sure  theory  on  the 
internal  causes  which  necessarily  afiect  the  fortune  of  a  state.  I 
am  far  from  den3ring  the  operation  of  such  causes  ;  but  they  are 
infinitely  uncertain,  and  much  more  obscure,  and  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  trace,  than  the  foreign  causes  that  tend  to  raise,  to  depress, 
and  sometimes  to  overwhelm  a  community.  It  is  often  impossible 
in  these  political  inquiries,  to  find  any  proportion  between  the 
apparent  force  of  any  moral  causes  we  may  assign,  and  their 
known  operation.     We  are  therefore  obliged  to  deliver  up  that 

2>eratlon  to  mere  chance,  or,  more  piously,  (perhaps  more  ration- 
ly,)  to  the  occasional  interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the 
Great  Disposer.  We  have  seen  states  of  considerable  duration, 
which  for  ages  have  remained  nearly  as  they  have  begun,  and 
would  hardly  be  said  to  ebb  or  flow.  Some  appear  to  have  spent 
their  vigor  at  their  commencement.  Some  have  blazed  out  in 
their  glory  a  little  before  their  extinction.  The  meridian  of  others 
has  been  the  most  splendid.  Others,  and  they^  are  the  greatest 
number,  have  fluctuated,  and  experienced  at  diflerent  periods  of 
their  existence  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  At  the  very  moment 
when  some  of  them  seemed  plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of 
disgrace  and  disaster,  they  have  suddenly  emerged.  They  have 
begun  a  new  course,  and  opened  a  new  reckomng ;  and  even  in 
the  depths  of  their  calamity,  and  on  the  very  ruins  of  their  coun- 
try, have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  towering  and  dumble  greatness. 
All  this  has  happened  without  any  apparent  previous  change  in 
the  general  circumstances  which  bad  brought  on  their  distress : 
the  death  of  a  man  at  a  critical  juncture,  his  disgust,  his  retreat, 
his  disgrace,  have  brought  innumerable  calamities  on  a  whole 
nation.  A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  ^1  at  the  door  of  an  inn, 
have  changed  the  face  of  fortune,  and  fumost  of  nature. 


OIUBACTUL  OF  JUHmS. 

Where«  filr.  Speaker,  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  le- 
lazation  ot'  the  laws*  and  of  all  goyemment?  How  comes  this 
Junius  to  have  broken  through  the  cobwebs  of  the  Iaw«  and  to 
range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land  ?  The  myrmi- 
dons of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in 
Taio.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  uixm  me,  or  you :  no;  they 
disdain  such  yermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has 
broken  through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But,  what  will  all 
their  efibrts  ayail  t  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one,  than  he  lays 
down  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his 
attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  he 
had  yentured  too  far,  and  that  there  was  an  end  of  his  triumphs : 
not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  truths.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  in 
that  composition  many  bold  traths  by  which  a  wise  prince  might 
profit.  But  while  I  expected  from  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin 
and  fall,  behold  him  nsing  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse 
upon  both  houses  of  parUament.  Yes,  he  did  make  you  his 
quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of  his  talons.  You 
crouched,  and  still  crouch  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he  dreaded 
the  terror  of  your  brow,  sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you — he  has — 
and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter* 
In  short,  after  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces,  and 
dashing  him  against  a  rocK,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate.  Kings* 
Lords,  and  Commons,  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a 
member  of  this  house,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  his  know- 
led^,  his  firmness,  and  integrity !  He  would  be  easily  known 
by  nis  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  lus  vigor. 
Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity ;  bad  ministeia 
could  conceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  or 
threats  induce  him  to  conceal  any  thing  from  the  pubuc 

JOHN  HOWABD. 

I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarkinfir  that  his  labors 
and  writings  hare  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  ana  hearts  of  man- 
kind. He  has  visited  all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accu- 
rate measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to 
form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modem  art ;  not  to  collect  medals, 
or  collate  manuscripts :  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ; 
to  phmge  into  the  infection  of  hospitab ;  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gau^  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to 
^  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
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distiesses  of  all  men  in  ail  ccHintri6&  Hb  plan  is  ongiaal;  mad  h 
is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  hunMintty.  it  was  a  Toyage  of  dis* 
coverv ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity.  Already  the  beneit  of 
his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  country ;  I  hope  he  will 
anticipate  his  final  reward,  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realized 
in  his  own.  He  will  receive,  not  by  detail  but  in  gross,  the  re* 
ward  of  those  who  visit  the  prisoner ;  and  he  has  so  forested 
and  monopolized  this  branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust, 
little  room  to  merit  by  such  acts  of  henevolence  herea^r. 

SIR  fOBWUA  RBYKOLDS. 

His  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  forti- 
tude, without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable  or  querulous, 
agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had, 
firam  the  beginning  of  his  malady,  a  distinct  view  of  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  he  contemplated  it  with  that  entire  composure,  which 
nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and  usefulness  of  his  life, 
and  an  unafibcted  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  could 
bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  every  consolation  from  iamilv 
tenderness,  which  his  own  kindness  to  his  family  had  indeed  well 
deserved. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glones  of  his 
country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and 
in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  coloring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great 
masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them; 
for  he  communicated  to  that  department  of  the  art  in  which  Eng- 
lish artists  are  the  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity 
derived  from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  pro- 
fessed them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always  preserve  when 
they  delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the  spec- 
tator of  the  invention  of  history  and  of  the  amenity  of  landscape. 
In  painting  portraits,  he  appears  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  plat- 
form, but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  His  pcdntings 
illustrate  his  lessons,  and  his  lessons  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  his  paintings.  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the 
practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter,  he  was  a  profound  and 
penetrating  philosopher. 

In  full  happiness  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  by  the 
expert  in  art  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  ^eat, 
caressed  by  sovereign  powere,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished 
poets,  his  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candor  never  lorsook  him, 
even  on  surprise  or  provocation ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of  arro- 
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fiBOt  or  ■wtimiHifin  YimkiB  la  tke  mogt  •eratmixing  eye  in  any 
part  of  bk  condad  or  discourw. 

Hk  talents  of  every  kind — ^powerful  from  nature,  and  not 
meanly  cultiTated  by  letters-^is  social  virtues  in  all  the  relations 
and  in  ail  the  habitudes  a(  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  very 
neat  and  onparaDeled  variety  of  agreeable  societies,  which  wiU 
be  disupated  W  his  death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  pro- 
voke some  jealousy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity. 
The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere, 
general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 


OLOSB  OP   HIS  SPBSCH  TO  THE  XLCOTOIIS  OF   BRISTOL. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.    I  can  never  sufficiently  ex- 

rress  my  gratkude  to  you,  for  having  set  me  in  a  place,  wlierein 
could  leml  the  slightest  help  to  great  and  kudable  designs.  If  I 
have  had  my  share,  in  any  measure  giving  quiet  to  private  pro- 
perty and  private  conscience ;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  se- 
curing to  nunilies  the  best  possession,  peace ;  if  I  have  joined  in 
reconciling  kings  to  their  subjects,  ana  subjects  to  their  prince;  if 
I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holding^  ci  the  citizen,  and 
taught  him  to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  for  his  comfort  to  the  g^)od-will  of  his  countr3rmen ; — if  I  have 
thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  their 
actions,  I  can  shut  the  book ; — ^I  might  wish  to  read  a  page  or  two 
more— but  this  is  enough  for  my  measure. — ^I  have  not  lived  in 
vain. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come,  as  it 
were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take  to  myself 
some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are 
against  me.  I  do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of  venality, 
or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said,  that,  in  the  long  period  of 
my  service,  I  have,  m  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of 
your  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  not  alleged, 
that,  to  gratify  any  anger,  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party, 
I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of 
men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description.  No !  the  charges  against 
me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of  gene- 
ral justice  and  benevolence  too  far ;  further  than  a  cautious  policy 
would  warrant ;  and  further  than  the  opinions  of  many  would  gs 
along  with  me.  In  every  accident  which  may  happen  throngh 
life— -in  pain,  in  sorrow,  m  depression,  and  distress — ^I  will  call  to 
mind  this  accusation ;  and  be  comforted. 
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THE    QVEEN   OF   FRANOB. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years- since  I  saw  the  Queen 
of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely  never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  aliove  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in,— 
glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy! 
Oh !  what  a  revolution  I  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have,  to  con- 
template without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall !  Little  did 
I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusias- 
tic, distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry 
the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little 
did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 
upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honor 
and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult. — But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.^ 

RIGHTS   OF   MAN. 

14  civil  society  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the 
advantages  for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It  is  an  insti- 
tution of  beneficence ;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting 
by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule ;  they  have  a 
right  to  justice.  They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry ; 
and  to  the  means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  They  have  a 
right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents ;  to  the  nourishment  and 
improvement  of  their  offspring ;  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  con- 
solation in  death.  Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  without 
trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himself;  and  he 
has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society,  with  all  its  com- 
binations of  skill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  favor. 

NOIST   POLITICIANS. 

I  have  often  been  astonished,  considering  that  we  are  divided 
from  you  (the  French)  but  by  a  slender  dyke  of  about  twenty-four 
miles,  and  that  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  Uttle  you  seem  to  know 
of  us.  I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  a  jjudgment 
of  this  nation  from  certain  publications,  which  do,  very  erro- 

1  Aad  wdl  te  K;  that  **  the  age  of  dilvalry  la  gone,"  ft>r  it  waa  an  age  of  brute  flMPoe,  nnoUoned  by 
an  inatitiitlon  aa  amy  aa  it  waa  rtvengeftil.  bloody,  and  bcrbaront.  How  Jnstly  the  lals  aocoropUnhed 
ChriMUn  acholar,  Dr.  Arnold,  apeaka  of  It:  "I  oonlbaa  that  If  I  were  called  qpon  to  name  what 
aptrit  of  evil  predominantly  deaerved  the  name  of  Antlchriat,  I  thotdd  oama  the  aplrlt  of  ehtTalry-^* 
the  more  detestable  tar  the  very  guiae  of  'arcbanfjcl  ruined,'  which  has  made  tt  so  sednetive  to  th« 
moat  generoos  spirits,  but  to  me  so  hateflil,  becaoae  It  la  In  direct  opposltton  to  the  Impartial  Justlcm 
of  the  gospel  and  iU  comprehensive  freUng  of  equal  brotherhood,  and  bocaase  It  so  0Mtered  a  sense 
^  Umitf  rather  tlian  a  ni>nse  of  cvrt." 
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fieoatlyy  if  they  do  at  ati*  repfewni  the  opiiuone  and  dispositioiie 
generally  prevalent  in  England.  The  vanity,  restlessness,  peta- 
uince,  and  spirit  of  intrigue  of  several  petty  cabals,  who  attempt 
to  hide  their  total  want  of  consequences  in  bustle  and  noise,  and 
puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  make  you  imagine 
that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a  general  mark 
of  acquiescence  in  their  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  yon. 
Because  half  a  dozen  gra^oppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field 
ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cat- 
tle, reposed  beneatn  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud 
and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise 
are  the  only  mhabitants  of  the  field ;  that,  of  course,  they  are 
many  in  number;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  ^d  troublesome,  insects 
of  the  hour. 

BtmXB*S  LAHSNTATKnr  OVER  HV  MOr. 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  succession, 
I  should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity,  and  the  medi- 
ocrity of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  K)under  of  a  fkmily ;  I  should 
have  left  a  scm,  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  personal  merif^caa 
be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  m  taste,  in  honor, 
in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every 
liberal  accomplishment,  would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  those  to  whom  he  traces  in  his 
line.  His  grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted  all  plausibility  in 
bis  attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged  more  to  mine  than 
to  me.  He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and  sym- 
metrized every  disproportion.  It  would  not  have  been  for  that 
successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reservoir  of  merit  in 
me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient,  living  spring, 
of  generous  and  manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived  he  wouM 
have  repurchased  the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times  more, 
if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He  was  made  a  public  crea- 
ture ;  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever,  but  in  the  perfOTmance  of 
some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man 
is  not  etisily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and 
whose  wisdom  it  behooves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it 
in  another  manner,  and  (whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might 
suggest)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has  gone  over  me ;  and  I  lie 
like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  hath  scattered 
about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors :  I  am  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  !  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I 
most  unfeignedly  recognise  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some  degree 
submit  to  It.     But  whilst  I  humble  myself  before  Glod,  I  do  not 
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know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  unjust  and  incon- 
siderate men.  The  patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.  After  some  of 
the  coDTulsive  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  him- 
self, and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  so,  I  do  not  find 
kirn  blamed  for  reprehending,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbors  of  his,  who  visited  hit 
dunghill  to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures  on  his 
misery.  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the 
gate.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if,  in  this  hard 
season,  I  would  give  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called 
fiune  and  honor  in  the  world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few. 
It  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indulgence  for  those  who 
are  at  their  ease.  But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as 
we  are  made  to  shrink  from  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is 
an  instinct ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  alwa3r8 
in  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to 
have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me.  They  who  should  have 
been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors.  I  owe  to 
the  dearest  relation  (which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act 
of  piety,  which  he  would  have  performed  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to  him 
to  show  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would 
have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent.  Lrturtoamkurd. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS. 


Iir  presenting  a  series  of  choice  extracts  from  the  whole  range  of  English 
prose  literature,  it  would  be  almost  unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
celebrated  «  Letters  of  Junius,"  That  they  may  be  the  better  understood  and 
more  keenly  relished,  especially  by  the  younger  portion  of  our  readers,  a  few 
words  upon  the  state  of  the  times  in  which  diey  appeared,  as  explanatory  of 
their  object,  may,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  be  somewhat  interesting. 

George  the  Third  ascended  the  dirone  of  Great  Britain  at  a  very  eventful 
period  of  its  history.  A  war  of  unexampled  extent,  and  embracing  a  vast 
variety  of  interests,  was  then  raging — the  "Seven  Years*  War,"  (1766 — 63,) 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  which  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
other  European  powers,  unhappily  became  entangled.  Fortunately  for  Eng- 
land, a  ministry  of  great  talents  and  energy  directed  the  affiurs  of  die  nation, 
of  which  the  elder  Pitt  was  the  most  conspicuous  member  and  the  main  sup- 
port But  soon  ailer  the  king's  accession  it  seemed  to  many  that  bis  prin- 
ciples were  fiur  more  despotic — more  inclined  to  extend  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  those  which  had  actuated 
any  of  his  predecessors  of  the  same  family.  The  great  Whig  families  of  tlie 
kingdom,  by  the  aid  of  whose  ancestois  the  Revolution  had  chiefly  been 
brought  about,  thought  that  their  services  were  slighted  and  set  at  naught  by 
a  prince  who  was  but  a  little  way  removed  from  that  very  sovereign  whom 
tlieir  fhthers  had  placed  ujxin  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  fimoily  of  arbi- 
trary principles. 
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Tbtte  ibefiasi  mnd  ten  wero  JnoreMfM^  bjr  the  reaipnlion  of  WiUiam  Pit^ 
in  1761,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  under  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the 
king's  especial  fiivorite.  He  had  the  honor,  however,  of  bringing  to  &  close 
that  terrible  war  which  brotxght  so  much  of  « glofjr"  to  'Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
natkMi,  along  with  an  oyerwbelroing  national  debt  To  meet  ^le  gtett  ex> 
penaea  of  the  nation,  additional  taxes  were  piopofled,  both  i^Km  the  peoptle  at 
kome,  mod  upon  the  then  American  ooloniea.  This  prodaced  great  diaoootent 
on  both  aidca  of  the  Atlantic  The  Earl  of  Bute  resigned  in  1763,  and  a  new 
minisciy  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Grenville,  1763 — 65. 
At  this  time  rery  free,  and  in  many  cases  virulent  disciissions  were  carried 
on  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  relative  to  the  course  of  public  events.  Of 
these,  a  paper  called  the  "Nordi  Briton"  was  the  most  violent  It  was 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  a  member  of  parliament,  who,  in  consequeooe  of 
•ome  yery  severe  remarks  in  his  paper  upon  the  speech  of  the  Iring  to  the 
parliament,  was  expelled  that  body.  At  once  he  became  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple—offisied  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  electors  of  Westminster — and  was 
iniuiiWKl  to  parliament  by  a  large  majority.  Parliament,  however,  declared 
him  incapable  of  resuming  his  seat;  and  hence  arose  throughout  the  kingdom 
that  remarkable  discussion  which  shook  the  pillars  of  the  state. 

While  the  cause  of  Wilkes  was  agitating  the  nation,  the  questkm  of  taxing 
America,  and  the  consequences  that  might  result  therefrom,  were  becomiDg 
every  day  more  alarming.  To  add  to  the  general  disoontent,  there  waa 
a  constant  change  in  the  administration.  Lord  Bute  was  succeeded  by 
the  Grenville  ministry  in  1763;  Lord  Rockingham  was  appointed  ptinoe 
ninitter  in  1765;  Lord  Chatham  finmed  a  new  arrangement  in  1766;  the 
Duke  of  GtaAon  another  in  1767 ;  and  Lord  North  completed  the  series  in 
1770.  Thas  the  people  saw  that  there  was  little  harmony  of  views  in  those 
who  were  at  the  helm  of  state,  and  who  should,  in  their  counsels,  eapedally 
at  such  a  time,  be  united. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1770,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  moved  **  that  a  day  be  appointed  to  take  into  oonsidem- 
tkm  the  stats  or  thx  katioh.  In  supporting  this  motion,  he  urged,  that  the 
present  unhappy  oondition  of  aflhirs,  and  the  universal  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple, arose  fiom  no  Uofonanf  cause,  but  had  grown  by  degrees  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  majesty^s  accession  to  the  throne ;  that  the  persons  in  whom 
his  migesty  then  confided  had  introduced  a  system  subverave  of  the  old  prin- 
ciples of  English  government;  their  maxim  being,  that  the  rojral  prerogauve 
alone  was  sufficient  to  support  government,  to  whatever  hand  the  admimstia- 
tion  might  be  committed.  The  operation  of  this  principle  u-as  observable  in 
every  act  over  which  the  influence  of  these  persons  had  been  exerted ;  and 
by  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  power,  they  had  removed  from  their  places,  not 
the  great  and  dignified  only,  but  numberless  innocent  families,  who  bad  sub* 
sisted  on  small  salaries,  and  were  now  turned  out  to  misery  and  min.  ^ 
this  ii^justice — by  the  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  at  home — by  the  in- 
decent management  of  the  civil  list — by  the  mode  of  taxing  and  treating 
America — by  the  recent  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  election — ^in  abort,  by 
every  procedure  at  home  ami  abroad,  the  constitution  had  been  wounded^ 
and  the  WOTst  eflects  had  resulted  to  the  nation.  He  therefore  recommended 
it  strongly  to  their  lordships,  to  fix  an  early  day  for  taking  into  consideratioB 
the  state  of  the  country,  in  all  its  relations,  foreign,  provincial,  and  domestic ; 
for  it  had  been  injured  in  them  all.  That  consideration,  he  hoped,  would  lead 
th^im  to  advise  the  crown  to  correct  past  errors,  and  to  e^tabli^h  a  system  of 
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government  more  suhed  ty  the  people,  and  mora  ooniigteiit  wiik  die  oonst^ 
tntion.** 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  public  mind  was  thus  intensely  agitated, 
that  the  celebrated  «<  Letters  of  Junius''  appeared.  They  were  published  in  tha 
<*  Public  Advertiser"  of  London,  a  paper  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall)*  one  of 
the  highest  respeotabitity,  and  which  had  the  most  extensive  circulation  in 
ttie  kingdom.  The  first  of  these  letters  was  dated  January  21,  1769,  and  the 
last,  January  21, 1772.  No  sooner  did  they  appear,  than  they  attracted  uni. 
versal  attention.  The  author,'  whoevw  be  was,  was  evidently  no  common 
man.  To  a  minute,  exact,  as  well  as  comprehensive  knowledge  of  public 
afiairs,  he  added  a  moral  courage  and  dignity,  a  fearlessness  in  exposing  the 
corruptions  and  the  blunders  of  the  government,  a  just  and  manly  sense  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  a  scholarship  that  showed  itself  in  a 
style  of  such  unrivalled  clearness,  grace,  and  elegance,  united  to  a  condensa- 
tion, energy,  precision,  and  strength,  that  at  once  commanded  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  nation.  Even  his  adversaries,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  satire  and  invective  were  {nodneing  their  most  powerful  efiect^ 
never  ildled  to  compliment  him  oo  the  claasioBl  oorreotneis,  the  attic  wit,  th« 
figurative  beauty,  and  the  manly  power  of  his  language. 

The  first  quality  of  style  that  will  strike  the  reader  of  Junius,  is  the  studied 
energy  and  great  compression  of  his  language.  There  is  not  only  no  super- 
fluous sentence,  but  there  is  no  superfluous  word  in  any  of  his  sentences.  He 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  this  quality  with  the  greatest  care,  as  best  suited  to 
the  style  and  character  of  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  best  aocommodated  to 
the  high  attitude  which  he  asstuned,  as  the  satirist  and  judge,  not  of  ordinary 
men  or  common  authors,  but  of  the  most  elevated  and  distinguished  person* 
ages  and  institutions  of  his  country;  of  a  person  who  seemed  to  leel  himself 
called  on  to  treat  miyesty  itself  with  perfect  freedom ;  and  before  whom  the 
supreme  wisdom  and  might  of  the  great  councils  of  the  state  stood  rebuked 
and  in  fear. 

But  of  all  the  varied  powers  that  Jimius  has  displayed,  none  is  so  pecu- 
liarly and  entirely  his  own,  as  his  power  of  sarcasm.  Other  authors  deal 
occasionally  in  it,  but  with  Junius  it  is  more  general ;  and  whenever  be  rises 
to  bis  highest  sphere,  he  assumes  the  air  of  a  being  who  delights  to  taimt  and 
to  mOck  his  adversary.  He  lefhses  to  treat  him  as  a  person  who  should  ba 
seriously«deali  with,  and  pours  out  his  contempt  or  indignation  under  an  inv 
posing  afiisotation  of  deference  and  respect  His  talent  for  sarcasm,  too,  is  of 
the  finest  kind :  it  is  so  carefully  but  so  poignantly  exerted,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  his  words  to  perceive  all  the  satire  wlilch  they  contain.  Thus 
we  may  have  an  impression  that  the  author  is  only  speaking  in  his  natural 
style,  when  he  is  employing  a  mode  of  anno3ranoe  which  it  requires  the  utmost 
address  and  skill  to  manage.  But  when  his  irony  is  perceived,  it  strikes  like 
a  poniaid,  and  the  wound  which  it  makes  is  such  as  cannot  be  closed.  In* 
deed,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  author  who  possesses  this  quality  in  the  same  per* 
fiMJtion,  or  who  has  exerted  it  with  the  same  efiect 

But  the  style  of  Junius,  admirable  as  it  is,  cannot  be  proposed  as  a  model 
fi>r  general  imitation.  <*  It  is  too  epigrammatic— -too  much  characterized  by 
|he  tone  of  invective— and  too  strongly  compressed,  to  be  used  by  any  mmd 

1  WoodidI  wM«A«?mnU  trted  Am*  Uwm  iiUc«ed  *'lU>eUons  pubUnttoiuN"  btft^a  hoti  ManafleU 
MiA  tbom^  M«  lonlslilp  did  oU  tie  oould  IImi  be  tulglit  be  oonvicttid,  Uto  Jury  acqoittod  hiin,  and  (ana 
•ilaUiabed,  on  an  tmoMTabla  foundation,  tub  rusKoou  or  nut  rasM. 

%  Wet  Borkc't  admirable  dencripUon  of  him,  on  p.  7  is.  ^ 
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bm  one  sitnflar  tt>  itet  of  ita  smlMr,  uid,  it  im^^  be  added,  but  fior  pmposee 
resembling  tboee  fbt  which  he  employed  it.  Few  authon,  acoordinglj,  have 
Bttempted  to  imitate  the  style  of  Junius,  and  the  few  that  have  attempted  it 
have  not  succeeded.  His  style  was  exquisitely  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which 
he  destined  it,  and  should  be  studied,  carelully  and  repeatedly,  by  those  wfae 
would  see  the  English  language  in  one  of  its  happiest  fonos^  But  the  nerve 
of  Junhis  must  belong  to  the  roan  who  oan  hope  to  use,  anooesefiiUy,  the  i»> 
strmnent  which  he  used ;  fbr  ^bmt  inikninieat  was  fitted  to  his  gmap^  and 
among  ordinary  men  there  are  none  who  can  pretend  to  wield  it"  i 


FROM   THE   DEDICATION   TO   THE   ENGLISH  NATION. 

I  dedicate  to  you  a  collection  of  Letters,  written  by  one  of  your- 
selves for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all.  They  would  never  have 
grown  to  this  size,  without  your  continued  encouragement  and 
•ppkuse.  To  me  they  Qriginaily  owe  nothing,  but  a  healthy, 
sanguine  constitntioii.  Under  your  care  they  have  thriven.  To 
foft  they  are  indebted  for  whatever  strength  or  beauty  they  pos- 
sess. When  kings  and  ministers  are  forgotten,  when  the  force 
and  direction  of  personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood,  and  when 
measures  are  only  felt  in  their  remotest  consequences,  this  book 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  contain  principles  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  When  you  leave  the  unimpaired,  hereditary 
freehold  to  your  children,  you  do  but  half  your  duty.*  Both  liberty 
and  property  are  precarious,  unless  the  possessors  have  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  defend  them.  This  is  not  the  language  of  vanity. 
If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratification  lies  within  a  narrow  circle. 
I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 
with  me,* 

I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  unanimously  assert  the  freedom  of 
election,  and  vindicate  your  exclusive  right  to  choose  your  repre* 
sentatives.  But  other  questions  have  be^  started,  on  which  your 
determination  should  be  equally  clear  and  vnanimous.  Let  it  be 
impressed  upon  your  minus,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  children, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  paUadium  of  all  the  civil,  poh- 
tical,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of 
juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  linaited  by 
the  judges,  nor  in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The 
power  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  is  not  an  arbitrary  power. 
They  are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.     The  fee- 

1  WoodfliU's  U  gcneraUy  considered  tbe  bent  eaiUon  of  JunlUH ;  but  an  admirable  one  la  tkat  p«b- 
Itohad  by  OUver  and  Boyd«  Edlnbaryh,  1B32,  with  notes  and  preliminary  disaertationa,  and  to  wkicfe  I 
am  indebted  Ibr  a  portion  of  tbe  above  remarke. 

t  By  baredltary  ftvebold  he  erldently  menat  the  aoaftltirtfon  In  tta  onftotf  varttr. 

•  Tbaantborof  the  **Lettenof  Jonine"  lanowoieartyaaoalaliMd  tobe  te>FlillpFk«tteto.  Sw 
«  very  latflNatfoc  letter  flromLMlyPnnfll8,tnLof4Caaipb«ll'«  *•  Uvea  of  ttwCfauwelton,-  vol  ^ 
1h  sti,  American  edition. 
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simple  is  in  vs.  They  cannot  alienate,  they  caonot  waste,.  Wl^a 
we  say  that  the  legislature  is  stipremey  we  mean  that  it  is  the 
highest  power  known  to  the  constitution : — ^that  it  is  the  highest 
in  comparison  with  the  other  suhordinate  powers  established  by 
the  laws.  In  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  is  relative,  not  abso- 
lute. The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited,  not  only  by  the 
general  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our  particular  constitution.  If 
this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must  admit  that  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons have  no  rule  to  direct  their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own 
will  and  pleasure.  They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  in  the  same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  But  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it  to  the 
choice  of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  the  crown, 
whether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or  slaves* 
These  are  truths  unquestionable. — ^If  they  make  no  impression, 
it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgar  and  notorious.  But  the  inatten- 
tion or  indifference  of  the  nation  has  continued  too  long.  You 
are  roused  at  last  to  a  sense  of  your  danger.— -The  remedy  will 
soon  be  in  your  power.  If  Junius  lives,  you  shall  often  be  re- 
minded of  it.  If,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  you  neg- 
kct  to  do  your  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  posterity,— to  God  and 
to  your  country,  I  shall  have  one  consolation  left,  in  common  with 
the  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind— civil  liberty  may  still  last 
the  life  of  Junius. 

TO   HIS    GRACE    THE    DUKE   OF   BEDFORD.^ 

Mt  LoRP:~-Yoa  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks 
of  respect  or  esteem  from  the  public,  that  if,  in  the  following  lines, 
a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause  should  escape  me,  I  fear 
you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established  character, 
and,  perhaps,  an  insult  to  your  understanding.  You  have  nice 
feelings,  my  lord,  if  we  may  Judge  from  your  resentments.  Cau- 
tious, therefore,  of  giving  o£fence,  where  you  have  so  little  de- 
served it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of  your  virtues  to  other 
hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege  to  play  upon  the  easiness 
of  your  temper,  or  possibly  they  are  better  acauainted  with  your 
^  good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The 
rest  is  upon  record.  You  have  still  left  ample  room  for  specula- 
tion, when  panegyric  is  exhausted. 

You  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest  rank ; 
a  splendid  fortune ;  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was  yours,  were 
sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner  abilities  than  I  think 

1  ThU  ta  one  of  the  mort  W»r«l  of  ofttT  ■irtliof's  iBltert  :■•*  »«i>i#»  «»»«•*■  »^ 
teplaye,  In  to  ttriklnf  a  manner,  hU  unrelenting  spirit 


J 
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fM  potiiit.  Fnm  tke  fiiBt  yo«  derived  a  eoastttotioaal  dska  to 
respect ;  from  the  aecobd*  a  natural  extensive  authority }— 4he  last 
cieated  a  partial  expectation  of  hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you 
have  made  of  these  uncommon  advantages  might  have  been  more 
honorable  to  yourself,  but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to  man- 
kind. We  may  trace  it  in  the  venemtion  of  your  country,  the 
choice  of  your  friends,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  san- 
guine  hope,  which  the  public  might  have  conceived  from  the  iliu^ 
trious  name  of  Russell. 

The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  commanding  prospect 
of  your  duty.  The  road,  which  led  to  honor,  was  open  to  your 
view.  You  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  depart  from  it  by  design.  Ck>mpare  the  natural  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  England ;— the  noUe  inde- 
pendence, which  he  might  have  maintained  in  parliament,  and  the 
real  interest  and  respect,  which  he  might  have  acquired,  not  only 
in  parliament,  but  Uirough  the  whole  kingdom ;  compare  these 
gbrious  distinctions  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  go- 
vernment, the  emoluments  of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or 
the  purchase  of  a  corporation ;  and  though  you  may  not  regret  the 
virtues  which  create  respect,  you  may  see,  with  anguish,  how 
much  real  importance  and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the 
character  of  an  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford ;  imagine 
what  he  might  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect  one  moment  upon 
what  you  are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  attention 
from  the  &ct,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a  man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct  in 
parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitutional 
duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guardian  of  the 
laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measores  of  government,  but 
determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  minister  with  suspicicm, 
he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  faction  with  as  mueh  firmness  as 
the  encroachments  of  prerogative.  He  would  be  ae  Httle  capable 
of  bargaining  with  the  minister  for  places  for  himself,  or  his  de- 
pendants, as  of  descending  to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  oppo^ 
sition.  Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in 
parliament,  he  would  be  heard,  by  the  most  profligate  minister, 
with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either  sanctify 
or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government.  The  people  wouki  look 
up  to  him  as  to  their  protector,  and  a  virtuous  prince  would  have 
one  honest  man  in  his  dominions,  in  whose  integrity  and  Judg- 
ment he  miofht  safely  confide.  If  it  should  be  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence to  afBict  him  with  a  domestic  misfortune,^  he  would  aubmit 
to  the  stroke,  with  feeling,  but  not  without  dignity.     He  wouM 

1  Tk0  4«ke  Miiy  kMt  hit  only  MB  «y  a  tea  ftoM  kte  Iwne. 
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jOGomder  tli6  people  as  his  children,  and  receive  a  generotrs  heartfeh 
consoktion,  in  the  sympathizing^  tears  and  hlessings  of  his  country. 
Your  grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  inteltifirible 
in  the  negative  part  of  this  iJlustrious  character.  The  man  I  have 
described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in  parliament  by  an 
indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  defending  a  minister.  He 
would  not  at  one  moment  rancorously  persecute,  at  another  basely 
cringe  to  the  favorite  of  his  sovereign.  After  outraging  the  royiu 
dignity  with  peremptory  conditions,  little  short  of  menace  and 
hostility,  he  would  never  descend  to  the  humihty  of  soliciting  an 
interview  with  the  favorite,  and  of  offering  to  recover,  at  any 
price,  the  honor  of  his  friendship.  Though  deceived  perhaps  in 
his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  Icmg  life,  have 
invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most  profligate  of 
mankind.  His  own  honor  would  have  forbidden  him  from  mixing 
his  private  pleasures  or  conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesters, 
blasphemers,  gladiators,  or  bufibons.  He  would  then  Imve  never 
felt,  much  less  would  he  have  submitted  to  the  humihating,  dis- 
honest necessity  of  engaging  in  the  interest  and  intrigues  of  his 
dependants,  of  supplying  their  vices,  or  reheving  their  beggary, 
at  the  expense  of  his  country.  He  would  not  have  betrayed  such 
ignorance,  or  such  contempt  of  the  constitution,  as  openly  to  avow, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  borough.  He 
would  not  have  thought  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  state,  or 
even  with  his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  httle  tyrant  of  a  little 
corporation.  He  would  never  have  been  insulted  with  virtues 
which  he  had  labored  to  extinguish,  nor  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a 
mortifying  defeat,  which  has  made  him  ridiculous  and  contempti- 
ble, even  to  the  few  by  whom  he  was  not  detested.  I  reverence 
the  afflictions  of  a  good  man/— his  sorrows  are  sacred.  But  how 
can  we  take  part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man  whom  we  can  neither 
love  nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity  of  which  he  himself  is  in- 
sensible ?  Where  was  the  father's  heart,  when  he  could  look  for, 
or  find  an  immediate  consolation  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in 
consultations  and  bargains  for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  m  the 
misery  of  balloting  at  the  India  House  ! 

FROM   HIS  LETTER  TO  THE   XINO.^ 

*  TothiPrimUroftke^PwbHejidvertiaer:* 

When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people  are  ob- 
served to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered ; 

1  Thto  frKhnitwrt  tetter  to  tbe  ktog  ft,  pertepa,  the  mott  remftiliabte  poUUcia  addrett  erer  pub* 
]1«1m4  la  BnclMi4.  At  tbe  time  of  Its  A|>p(nnuiee  tt  made  a  vuy  grMt  InpKMloii  vpon  tbe  pobtle 
mind;  and  the  Importance  which  the  author  hlmaelf  attached  to  It,  la  evlnoed  by  tbe  Mlowing  ttott 
which  he  addressed  to  bis  printer,  anuoiuiciiiK  It:    "  I  am  now  mcdHaUns  a  capital,  and  I  hope  a 
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wheDf  inalead  of  sinking  into  submission,  they  are  roosed  to  reswl- 
anoe,  the  time  will  soon  arrire  at  which  erery  inferior  consideni- 
tioQ  most  yield  to  the  securitjr  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  general 
safety  of  the  state.  Tliere  is  a  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
at  which  flattery  and  falsehood  can  no  longer  deceiire,  and  sim- 
^city  itself  cait  no  longer  be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived. 
Let  us  suppose  a  gracious,  well-intentioned  prince,  made  s^osible 
at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  oC  his  own 
disgraceful  situation ;  that  he  looks  round  him  ibr  assistance,  and 
asks  for  no  advice,  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  tptculoHon  to  consider,  if  an  honest  man  were 
permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms  he  would  address 
nimself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be  imagined,  no  matter  bow  im- 
probable, that  the  first  prejudice  against  his  character  is  removed; 
that  the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are  surmounted  ; 
that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and  most  honorable 
affections  to  his  king  and  country ;  and  that  the  great  person,  whom 
h»  addresses,  has  spirit  enough  to  bid  him  speak  freely,  and  un- 
derstanding enough  to  listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unacquainted 
with  the  vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  his  senti- 
ments with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without  respect. 

Sir  :— It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  originally  the  cause 
of  every  reproach  and  distress  wluch  has  attended  your  government, 
that  you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with  the  knguage  of 
truth,  until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  people.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  education. 
We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  allowance  for  the 
pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your  youth,  and  to  form  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  natund  benevolence  of  yt)ur  dispo- 
sition. We  are  far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct,  delibe- 
rate purpose  to  invade  those  original  rights  of  your  subjects,  on 
which  all  their  civil  and  political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been 
possible  for  us  to  entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonorable  to  your 
character,  we  should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  tji  remon- 
strance very  distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doctrine 
inculcated  by  our  laws,  Tltat  the  king  can  do  no  wrongs  is  ad- 
mitted without  relactance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natured 
prince,  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the  pri- 
vate virtues  of  the  man,  from  the  vices  of  his  government.  Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether  your  majesty*8 
condition,  or  tnat  of  the  English  nation,  would  deserve  most  to  be 
lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind  for  a  fiivorable  reception 
of  truth,  by  removing  every  painful  offensive  idea  of  personal  re- 
proach. Your  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing  but  that,  as  they  are 
reasonable  and  afiectionate  enough  to  separate  your  person  (ron 
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your  government,  so  yoti,  in  your  turn,  should  distinguisli  between 
the  conduct  which  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and 
that  which  serves  only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest  and 
miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a 
sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal  satisfaction  to  your  subjects. 
You  found  them  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  a  young  prince, 
whose  countenance  promised  even  more  than  his  words,  and  loyal 
to  you,  not  only  from  principfe,  but  passion.  It  was  not  a  cold 
profession  of  allegiance  to  the  first  mamstrate,  but  a  partial,  ani- 
mated attachment  to  a  favorite  prince,  the  native  of  their  country. 
They  did  not  wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined 
by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future  bless- 
ings of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of 
their  afiections.  Such,  sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people, 
who  now  surround  your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints. 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those  unworthy 
opinions  with  which  some  interested  perscms  have  labored  to  pos- 
sess you.  Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that  the  English  are 
naturally  li^ht  and  inconstant ; — that  they  complain  without  a 
cause.  Wimdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties — from 
ministers,  favorites,  and  relations  ;  and  let  there  be  one  moment  in 
your  hfe  in  which  you  have  consulted  your  own  imderstanding. 

You  have  still  an  honomble  part  to  act.  The  aflfections  of  your 
subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  subdue  their 
hearts,  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own.  Discard 
those  little,  personal  resentments  which  have  too  long  directed 
Tour  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man*  the  remainder  of  his  pun- 
ishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevails,  make  it,  what  it  should 
have  been  long  since,  an  act  not  of  mercy,  but  contempt.  He 
will  soon  fall  back  into  his  natural  station, — a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The 
gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface,  neglected 
and  unremoved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  hini  from  his 
place. 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together  your  whole 
council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can  determine  and 
act  for  yourself.  Come  forward  to  your  people.  Lay  aside  the 
wretchcMi  formalities  of  a  kin^,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman.  Tell 
them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived.  The  acknowledgment  will 
be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honor  to  your  understanding.  Tell 
them  you  arc  determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint 
against  your  government ;  that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to 
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no  man  who  does  not  possets  the  confidenee  of  your  snbjecta ; 

and  leave  it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a 
future  election,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarilv  invaded  by  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  betrayed.  They 
will  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed  in,  may 
be  ofiensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you.  Accustomed 
to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their  afiecti<H)s  by  the 
vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  and,  when  they  only  praise  you 
indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive  you,  sir,  who  tell  you  that 
you  have  many  friends  whose  aflections  are  founded  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  personal  attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  friendship 
is  not  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  are  received,  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune,  which 
made  you  a  king,  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mistaken 
prince,  who  looks  for  friendship,  will  find  a  favorite,  and  in  that 
favorite  the  ruin  of  his  afilairs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  not 
from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  another,  but  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  establishment  of  that  family  was  necessary  to  the 
support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties..  This,  sir,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  allegiance  equally  soud  and  rational :— fit  for  £ngb*shmen 
to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  majesty's  encouragement.  We 
cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nominal  distinctions.  The  name  of 
Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  contemptible ; — armed  vrith  the  sovereign 
authority,  their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince,  who  imi- 
tates their  conduct,  should  be  warned  by  their  example;  and 
while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the 
crown,  should  remember,  that  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revolu- 
tion, it  may  be  lost  by  another.  Jukius. 

ENCOMIUM  ON  LORD  CHATHAM. 

It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition. 
If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have  been  better  sup- 
ported. I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the 
respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well  knew  what  unworthy  con- 
clusions would  be  drawn  from  it.  But  I  am  called  upon  to  de* 
liver  my  opinion,  and  surely  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr. 
Home  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice  to  a  man,  who,  1  con* 
fess,  has  grown  upon  my  esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid 
views  of  avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  questioo 
whether  the  applause  of  Junius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chat- 
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ham.  My  vote  will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  his 
pension,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon 
a  level  with  his  understanding ; — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honorable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  which  ani- 
mates and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  deci- 
sion, even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward  him. 
Recorded  honors  shall  rather  round  his  monument,  and  thicken 
over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that 
adorn  it.  I  anj  not  conversant  in  the  language  of  panegyric. — 
These  praises  are  extorted  from  me ;  but  they  will  wear  well,  for 
they  have  been  dearly  earned. 


TO  THB    RIGHT   HONORABLE   LORD   CAMDEN. 

My  Lord  : — I  turn,  with  pleasure,  from  that  barren  waste  in 
which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  cha- 
racter fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every  great  and  good  quali- 
fication. I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation,  to 
stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to  exert, 
in  the  ci^ose  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities  with  which 
you  were  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Yqur  lordship's 
character  assures  me  that  you  will  assume  that  principal  part, 
which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of  England,  against 
a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation  of  his  life  to  mis- 
interpret and  pervert  them.  If  you  decline  this  honorable  office, 
I  fear  it  will  be  said  that,  for  some  months  past^ou  have  kept  too 
much  company  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  When  the  contest 
tarns  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  you  cannot,  without  a 
formal  surrender  of  all  your  reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honor 
even  to  Lord  Chatham.  Considering  the  situation  and  abilities 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn 
appeal  to  God  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  mv  judmnent,  he  is  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in  the  king;dom.  Thus  far  I 
have  done  my  duty  in  endeavoring  to  bring  him  to  punishment. 
But  mine  is  an  inferior,  ministerial  office  in  the  temple  of  justice. 
—I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

The  man,  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  my  arguments, 
shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  already 
with  him. — I  am  ready  to  bte  converted. — ^I  admire  his  morality, 
and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.  Grateful, 
as  I  am,  to  the  Good  Being  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to  me  this 
reasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  proportionably 
indebted  to  him  from  whose  enlightened  tinderstanding  another 
ray  of  knowledge  communicates  to  mine.  But  neither  should  I 
think  the  most  exalted  faculties  of  the  human  mind  a  giA  worthy 
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q(  the  divinitT ;  mrr  imf  a^inULocc,  in  the  iin|)faTotticT>t  of  ih&mt 
a  subjcrt  of  g^miilutlt*  to  my  ft?Uow-creaturc,  if  1  weri?  not  imimfi^d* 
ihit  xpsdlf  tct  tiifomi  ih«  understanding  corrects  and  c*nkrgv^  the 
tout.  Jrirrcs- 


WILLIAM  COWPFJt     1731— ISOO. 

WiM^tAX  CoWFKm,  »  tliB  most  popular  po<rt  or  hia  f«t)ei^Ho>H  mitd  tbn  ImA 
oT  E43gh«b  leiii?r^Hnitor%,''  ai  th&  poet  Soutbef  tcrm^  him,  Wfu  beim  in  Bfill- 
JMunp^fsd,  b  Be*libpd»bjre,  NoY.  15,  1731.  Hk  tnihr^r,  tlift  H#('r.  Jotin  fbw- 
pcr^  WM  tlie  toomr  of  thai  ploiee.  Frora  infanojr  lua  h«il  a  d**tk'iite  ntiil 
eiKtredicly  stun^plibje^  constituUdriT — «  xni&Tcinitinc  that  was  oggi^vnied  trr  liip 
locn  of  an  aFoctiouate  motlier,  wbo  died  M'heo  he  was  only  six  y«ii»  oW.  Tlw 
intPiUfi  k>v«  with  whkh  Ke  cberi«heii  het  memoiy  diinng  ibe  res*  (jf  fai«  liitt 
may  be  known  &om  i}mt  moit  afiectitjg  poem  wbkb  be  wpcnc  oii  t<mtem- 
plnting  her  piLture.  At  tbo  age  of  ten  he  wm  sctit  to  Wesvininftrer  SFb«»i, 
when)  bci  flia^fed  rlH  he  Wn^  (^jfcbl^cn ;  oridl  diougb  he  "pUTFiiM  bta  flaidiM  dUt- 
gently  while  tlitre,  lie  could  never  Iwk  back  Mp(.iii  tlio?e  jr^^rt  wMnxit  hort^, 
us  he  rt>nieml>crefl  ibe  tW^potie  tj^fimny  exerejietl  over  him  IfJ  tbe  <^<f? 
boys;^^ — a  sbajDeful  pmctieej  siillf  in  a  de^iee^  inaiiiiain«l  m  ilMf  Eiifhih 

•CbCKJifi.  ^ 

Aftet  )oaTii\g  Bchciol,  h*  spent  tJitee  yean  in  mi  titc^ricyV  txIBoM,  and  itai 
enured  Uic  Middb  Tt^mple,  in  wliich  be  eot:itimtetl  ejlcren  yc^rSi  deiMitiB 
Ilia  time,  liowpvcr,  to  poetry  and  geneml  Utpratnni  more  tltwn  In  Isjw,  In  174S3 
the  oUlep^F  of  clerk  of  the  Journale^  rending  ''leik,  rand  clerk  of  tlie  eomtdittie** 
of  die  Hokise  of  Lord»t  which  were  all  at  die  dL«^poseI  of  »  cousin  of  Cbw- 
per'*,  be^^iime  -^-acant  tibcsul  the  same  time.  The  two  bst  ^^-pre  ast^md  tm 
Cowper,  but  the  idea  of  appearing  and  folding  before  ilio  Houi«?  of  Lords  m 
overwhelmi^J  hinit  that  he  resigned  the  ofhcea  a1nic«t  a^  sOQOi  a&  thcTT  wi?w 
macf^pt^fL  But  as  hU  patrimony  waa  nearly  sppin,  hia  friend*  pfccnred  $» 
him  tlm  oflice  ofelerk  of  the  jourixabs,  think  in  }^  dial  bis  peraoiifti  uppctammv 
at  the  Ilcru^  wouh!  not  be  required.  But  ho*  was  uuexiveiedly  jVimtnctMd 
lo  ao  e:caniiLnaiioii  at  Hae  biir  of  the  Honj^fH  WTore  ho  4Kni|r!  ba  otlowe*!  hi  tal» 
the  oflii!(j.  Tlie  tbouEhtg  of  this  so  preyed  «|hiu  bi*  mind,  as  lio  fJHkiipr  hb 
teajion,  and  he  BctiitilJy  made  attempts  upon  his  owti  lif<!**  Hf*  wrb  !h<*i*ibi^ 
rc>raove4X  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Cottooj  at  St  Albani,  with  wbotvi  he  fKmtkinpil 
about  eight«tm  monlhH, 

On  Iii:i  recovery  be  "WTka  so  fortutiaie  ss  to  find  friendt  who  Were  »hl<t  to 
eooEho  hia  mebnehoIyT  direct  hh  gemns;  «nd  nitake  hi»  lime  pa«a  Imppi^y 
away.  In  June,  1705,  bia  brotber  took  him  to  JltTtitingdon  to  board.  Oert" 
he  was  intrucluced  to  the  family  of  tbo  Rev.  Mr*  Unwin,  who  wii»  the  dcrgf- 
man  of  the  place.  It  oongiE^ted  of  tb«  0ithrr,  Mri.  Unwin,  »nd  ft  aoii  noi 
daughter  just  am  vet!  at  nuijority.  Cowptir  mys  of  t}{(^m^  in  tma  at  hm  ttf^ 
terfi  "  they  are  the  nioat  agreeable  people  hnnginahje  ;  quit^  pCK^i^blc^  mmIw 
free  ftom  the  ceremonious  civility  of  country  gentlofolki  ai  nny  I  crt*  twit 
with.  'I*hey  treat  mis  more  like  a  n^fir  rclaticni  tlmn  n  >»ttanc«"r»  ai*il  thai 
hooM  i9  always  open  lo  me."'  Much  to  his  j<:ty,  !h«y  ftifriW  ui  rfrrivf  bun 
into  their  house  aa  a  bwuder.  He  had  btrn  thf^re,  howevei^  but  w^j  >*5fl5^ 
%vb«ii  Mr,  Unwin,  senior,  diud^  9nd  Cbw|>eir  ttococn^Maiml  IliVk  PliVin  MoA 
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f  to  a  tmw  reeidenoe,  which  they  chose  at  Oiney,  in  Bnokii^fham 
shire.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  witli  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton  of 
that  place,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a  Christian  intercourse,  deligbtfal 
and  profitable  to  both  parties. 

In  1773  Cowper  was  visited  by  a  second  attack  of  mental  derangement, 
which  showed  itself  in  paroxysms  of  extreme  religious  despondency.  It 
lasted  for  about  four  years,  during  which  period  Mrs.  Unwin  watched  over 
him  with  a  tenderness  and  devotion  truly  maternal.  As  he  began  to  recover, 
he  betook  himself  to  various  amusements,  such  as  taming  hares  and  making 
bird-cages,  which  pastimes  he  diversified  with  light  reading.  Hitherto  his 
poetic  faculties  had  lain  nearly  dormant;  but  in  Uie  winter  of  1780-81  he 
prepared  the  first  volume  of  his  poems  for  the  press,  consisting  of  *«  Table- 
Talk,"  « Hope,"  « The  Progress  of  Error,"  *  Charity,"  &c.,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1782,  but  it  did  not  attract  much  attention  till  the  appearance  of 
-The  Task." 

In  the  same  year  that  he  published  his  first  volume,  an  elegant  and  accom- 
plished visitant  came  to  Olney,  with  whom  Cowper  formed  an  acquaintance 
that  was,  for  some  time,  a  most  delightful  one  to  him.  This  was  Lady  Austen, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austen.  She  had  wit,  gayety,  agreeable  manners, 
and  elegant  taste.  While  she  enlivened  Cowper's  unequal  spirits  by  her  con- 
versation, she  was  also  the  task-mistress  of  his  Muse.  He  began  his  great 
original  poem,  *♦  The  Task,"  at  her  suggestion,*  and  was  exhorted  by  her  to 
undertake  the  translation  of  Homer.  So  much  cheerfulness  seems  to  have 
beamed  upon  his  sequestered  life  from  the  influence  of  her  society,  that  he 
gave  her  the  endearing  appellation  of  Sister  Anne.'  But  his  devoted  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  looked  with  no  little  jealousy  upon  the  ascendency  of  a 
female,  so  much  more  fiiscinating  than  herself,  over  Cowper's  mind ;  and, 
appealing  to  his  gratitude  for  her  past  services,  she  gave  him  his  choice  of 
either  renouncing  Lady  Austen*s  acquaintance  or  her  own.  Cowper  decided 
upon  adhering  to  the  friend  who  had  watched  over  him  in  his  deepest  afflic* 
tions ;  and  sent  Lady  Austen  a  valedictory  letter,  couched  in  terms  of  regret 
and  regard,  but  which  necessarily  put  an  end  to  their  acquaintance.  Whether 
in  making  this  decbion  he  sacrificed  a  passion  or  only  a  friendship  for  Lady 
Austen,  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  the  remem- 
brance of  a  deep  and  devoted  attachment  of  his  youth  was  never  effaced  by 
any  succeeding  impressions  of  the  same  nature ;  and  that  his  fondness  for 
Lady  Austen  was  as  platonic  as  for  Mary  Unwin.  The  sacrifice,  however, 
cost  him  much  pain ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as  much  to  be  admired  as  regretted.^ 
. ^ , ft 

1  One  day  Lady  Austen  requested  him  to  try  his  powers  on  blank  verse :  "But,**  said  he,  ■*  I  have 

no  sohJetA.**    *'  Ob  yon  can  wrtte  on  any  thing/'  she  rolled ;  **  talte  tills  softu"    Hence  the  begin nlny 

ofUieTBsk, 

IslngtheSoOu       •  «  • 

The  ttieme,  tiiough  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 

Th*  occasion— fbr  the  ftiir  commands  the  song. 

t  "  Lady  Austen's  conversaUon  had  as  happy  an  eObct  upon  the  melancholy  spirit  of  Cowper  as 
Uie  harp  of  David  upon  Saul.  Whenever  the  cloud  seemed  to  be  coming  over  htm,  her  sprl^fhUy 
powers  were  exerted  to  dispel  tt.  One  afternoon,  (Oct,  17»»,)  when  he  appeared  more  than  usually 
depressed,  she  told  him  the  story  of  John  Ollpln,  which  had  been  told  to  her  in  her  childhood,  and 
which,  in  her  relation,  Ucklcd  his  fiincy  a*  much  fts  it  has  that  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thonsanda 
since,  in  his.  The  next  morning  he  said  to  her  that  he  had  been  kept  awako  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  by  thinking  of  the  story  and  laughing  at  It,  and  that  he  had  tnmod  it  intoa  ballad.  Thii 
ballad  was  sent  to  Mr.  Unwin,  who  said,  In  reply,  that  it  had  made  him  laugh  tears."— Soirf*«f. 

•  lee  CaanpbeUli  ^jtednens,  voL  vlL  p.  SM. 
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In  1784  appealed  hi*  ^Taak,' a  }X)einwhMh,a0HBaBttweU] 
tains  '^a  number  of  picture!  of  domestic  comiart  and  social  irtfinewmoc  wfaidi 
can  hardJy  be  forgotten  but  with  the  language  itsel£'*  The  came  jear  he 
began  his  "  Tirocinium/'  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  educatioo,  the  ol^ect  of 
which  was  to  oansure  the  want  of  discipline,  and  the  inatiendon  %o  mocals, 
which  prevailed  in  poblio  sciiooU.  In  the  same  year  also  he  eommenoed  his 
tianslation  of  Homer,  which  was  finished  in  1791,  and  which  it,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  translation  of  Homer  that  we  possess :  that  is,  it  gives  us  the 
best  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  and  sentiments  of  the  great  Grecian  bard : 
for  having  ad(^ted  blank  verse,  he  had  to  make  no  sacrifices  of  '"^i^ni^c  or 
language  to  rhyme. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  lose  of  Lady  Austen  was,  in  a  degree,  made  up  hf 
his  cousin  Lady  Hesketh,  who,  two  years  after  the  publication  o£  »  The  Task," 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Olney,  and  settling  at  Weston  Hall,  in  the  imm^K^Mi^ 
neighborhood,  provided  a  comfortable  abode  for  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  theri^ 
to  which  they  removed  in  1786  ^  and  here  he  executed  his  timnslatioa  of 
Homer. 

In  1792,  the  poet  Hayley,  allerwards  his  biographer,  made  hint  a  visit  it 
Weston,  having  corresponded  with  him  previously.  Of  him,  Cowper,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  thus  writes :  "  Everybody  here  has  iaUen  in  lova  with 
him,  and  wherever  he  goes  everybody  must  We  have  formed  a  friendship 
that,  I  trust,  will  last  for  life,  and  render  us  an  edifying  example  to  all  fiitnre 
poets."  While  Hayley  was  with  him,  Mrs.  Unwin  had  a  severe  paralytic 
stroke,  which  rendered  her  helpless  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  To  this  most 
excellent  woman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  perhaps,  as  the  instrument  of 
preserving  Cowper^s  reason,  and  it  may  be  his  life,  he  addressed  one  of  the 
most  touching,  and  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  his  poems— ^  To 
Mary."  Mr.  Hayley  says  he  believes  it  to  be  the  last  original  piece  he  pro- 
duced at  Weston,  and  that  he  doubts  whether  any  language  on  earth  can 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  verse  more  exquisitely  tender. 

In  1794  his  unhappy  malady  returned  upon  him  with  increased  violence, 
and  Lady  Hesketh,  with  most  commendable  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  de- 
voted herself  to  the  care  of  the  two  invalids.  Mr.  Hayley  found  him,  on  a 
third  visit,  plimged  into  a  sort  of  melancholy  torpor,  so  that  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him  that  bis  ms^esty  had  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  j£300  a 
year,  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  it  The  next  year  it  was  thought  best 
for  both  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  their  locatioo  should  be  changed,  and 
accordingly  they  were  removed  to  the  house  of  his  kiasman,  Mr.  Johnson,  at 
North  Tuddenham,  in  Norfolk.  The  removal,  however,  had  no  good  effect 
upon  either,  and  the  next  year  Mrs.  Unwin  died.  Cowper  would  not  believe 
she  was  dead,  when  the  event  was  broken  to  him,  and  desired  to  see  her. 
Mr.  Johnson  accompanied  him  to  the  room  where  lay  her  remains^  He 
looked  upon  her  for  a  few  moments,  then  started  away  with  a  vehement,  un- 
finbhed  exclamation  of  anguish,  and  never  afterwards  uttered  her  name. 

In  the  year  1799,  some  power  of  exertion  returned  to  him;  he  completed 
the  revisal  of  his  Homer,  and  wrote  the  last  original  piece  that  he  ever  com- 
I>osed— **The  Cost-Away."  It  is  founded  on  an  incident  mentioned  in  one 
or  Anson's  Voyages,  and  when  we  consider  tlie  circumstances  under  which 
It  was  written,  and  the  parallelism  constantly  preying  upon  the  diseased 
•nind  of  the  author,  it  is  one  of  the  mopt  affecting  pieces  that  ever  was  com- 
posed. His  own  end  was  now  drawing  near,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1800^ 
he  breathed  his  last 
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Cowp«r  is  Mmnently  th«  David  of  English  poetry,  poarinf  ibrth,  like  the 
great  Hebrew  bard,  his  own  deep  and  warm  feelings  in  behalf  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  «Uis  language,"  says  Campbell,  *<ha8  such  a  masculine, 
idiomatio  strength,  and  his  manner,  whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into 
negligence,  has-  so  much  plain  and  familiar  freedom,  that  we  read  no  poetry 
with  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  sentiments  having  come  from  the  author's 
heart ;  and  of  the  enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been  un- 
feigned and  unexaggerated.  He  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  a  being, 
whose  fine  spirit  had  been  long  enough  in  the  mixed  society  of  die  world  to 
be  polished  by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so  soon  as  to  retain  an  un- 
worldly degree  of  purity  and  simplicity."  And  a  writer  in  the  Retrospective 
Review  remarks,  that  **the  delightful  freedom  of  his  manner,  so  acceptable 
to  those  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  a  poetical  school,  of  which  die 
iadk»l  fault  was  constraint;  his  noble  and  tender  morality;  his  fervent 
piety ;  his  glowing  and  well^expressed  patriotism ;  his  descriptions,  unparal- 
leled in  vividness  and  aoouracy  since  Thomson ;  his  playful  humor  and  his 
powerful  satire ;  the  skilfUl  oonstruotion  of  his  verse,  at  least  in  the  *  Task,' 
and  the  refireshing  variety  c^that  fiiscinating  poem,—- «U1  togedier  conspired  to 
render  him  highly  popular,  both  among  the  multitude  of  common  readers, 
and  among  those  who,  possessed  of  poetical  powers  themselves,  were  capable 
of  intimately  appreciating  those  of  a  real  poet." 

We  might  thus  fill  many  pages  with  encomiastic  remarks  upon  the  poetry 
of  Cowper,  but  the  reader  would  rather  taste  of  the  original  for  himself' 

THE    PROVIDENCE   OF    OOD   IN   ALL   THINGS. 

Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  Grod  employed 
In  all  die  good  and  ill  that  checker  life ! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Bid  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns ;  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oA  originate ;)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan ; 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 
This  truth.  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  nature*s  tendencies,  ofl  overlooks ; 
And,  having  foimd  his  instnmient,  forgets, 
Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still. 
Denies  the  power  that  wields  it     God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men, 
That  live  an  atheist  life ;  involves  the  heaven 
In  tempests ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds, 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury ;  bids  a  plague 

1  Read— Haylry**  Life,  «  most  interesUng  piece  of  biography— Ortmshaw's  Life.  prefl«»^  ^  W«  edt- 
UOD  to  9  voU.,  Rnd  8oathey'»  Llfle,  prefixed  to  hia  edition  in  15  voU.  Tiie  HUter  \*  U>e  beet  edition  of 
the  poet.  Bead,  alM,  arUclc*  in  the  Edinburgh  Rerlew,  IL  M,  and  iv.  271,  and  in  Uie  Onarterty  xyu 
lis.  and  xzx.  Its.  AIm.  an  article  in  Jefl^ey**  lOaoeUanle*.  An  admirable  dIstertaUon  on  Uie  irtro- 
gresa  of  Sngllih  poetry,  firom  Ctaaneer  to  Cowper,  wffl  be  totmd  In  voL  U.  chap.  W,  of  iMitlaera  edl* 
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XiDdl*  m  fleij  boil  upoa  the  sUn, 

And  pntre/y  the  breath  of  blooming  Health. 

He  calU  for  Famine^  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  firom  between  his  abrivell'd  lipa, 

And  tainu  the  golden  ear.    He  spxinga  his  mines, 

And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast. 

Forth  steps  the  spruce  Philosopher,  and  tells 

Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs, 

And  principles ;  of  causes,  how  they  work 

By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects 

Of  action  and  reaction :  he  has  found 

The  source  of  die  disease  that  nature  foels, 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 

Thou  fool  1  will  thy  disoorery  of  Ae  cause 

Suspend  the  efiect,  or  healit?    Has  not  God 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  bo  made  the  weridf 

And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 

To  drown  its    What  is  his  creation  leas 

Than  a  capadont  leterrair  of  means, 

Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  1 

Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salYe ;  ask  of  Him, 

Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has'taught; 

And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  alL 

Tm^  u.  icu 

THE   WOUNDED    SPIRIT   HEALED. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.     With  many  an  arrow  deep  infix'd 
My  panting  aide  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts. 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal'd,  and  bade  me  live. 

Tmtk,  ULIM. 

TRUE   PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy,  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Has  eyes  indeetl ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 
Gives  Him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fhiit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches :   Piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  chikl-Iike  sage! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  His  word  sagacious.     Such,  too,  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings. 
And  fed  on  manna !     And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 
Immortal  Hale  I  for  deep  discernment  praised. 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  £imed 
For  sanctity  of  manners  undeiiled.  iw^MLSik 
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THE   GEOLOGIST  AND  C08HOLOGI8T.* 

Sotaedniland  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  &om  the  straia  there 
Extraot  a  registoE,  by  which  we  learn 
That  he  who  made  it  and  reveal'd  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 
Some,  more  acute  and  more  indostrions  still, 
Contrive  creation ;  travel  nature  up 
To  die  sharp  peak  of  her  snblimest  height. 
And  tell  us  whenoe  the  stars;  why  some  ara  fixt, 
And  plan^ary  some;  what  gave  them  first 
Rotation,  ilom  what  fountain  fiow'd  their  light 
Great  contest  foUowS)  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants;  each  claiming  truth. 
And  truth  disdaiming  both.    And  thus  they  spend 
The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  playing  trioltt  with  natnxe,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 

1WK  il.UA. 

SLAVERY.' 

There  is  do  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart; 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  scver'd,  as  the  flax, 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  hh  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  color'd  like  his  own ;  and  having  power 
T*  enforce  the  wrongs  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored, 

1  In  Ute  eftdy  hiatory  of  CBOk>sy  nany  good  and  plott*  people  wan  oonearMd*  iMi  BMlkdiM^^ 
abouldbemadeMwoukiluvidkiale  (heMonk  aMoontoftbe  ereeUoB.    But  tow  areandleie  k««i 
all  tbeir  feera  proved  I    Truth  U  one,  end  God's  worke  can  never  be  tn  oonfllet  with  Ida  W«rL  ^ 
thowlMtenceor  ^'apruoephaoeopbarB,'*  ae  Cowper  ealle  ttot,  evm  the  laidel  ViMiiii  cwti  tfcoe 

wrtte:  "PhiVwophere  put  ttaemaelves»  wtttout  ceremony,  tn  the  |ilei f  riiil.enil  iiliiii  emlee— a 

the  world  aAer  their  own  teehton.**  "From  the  time  of  BuflbV  Miya  Dr.  WlnoMU^  In  hta  lewaed 
Leeturei  on  Science  and  Aevealed  Belicion,  **eyst^  roee  heakle  eyiten,  like  tke  nMnrtiv  pWm»  ef 
the  deeert,  •dvandnf  tn  Uireeteuinf  array;  bat  like  then  they  were  Sihrlos  of  mmd;  maA  llKM«h  la 
1M«  the  French  Inirtitute  counted  oMre  than  xxanrr  such  theories  offeology  hostile  to  twlptaM  fei»> 
iory,  not  one  of  them  has  stood  till  now,  or  deserves  to  be  recorded."  And  Tomet^  In  Mo  learned 
work  on  Chemistry,  says,  *«Of  all  the  wonders  of  geolegy,  none  Is  so  Trnnrirrfnl  ns  Ike  mnJikwoB  of 
the  several  thoorlsts." 

a  Upon  this  and  other  ptooeaofCowper,  In  behalf  of  the  poor  slavey  the  poetOampfeaaiaBetraai- 
ftiUy  aa  waU  aa  Ibellnsly  reasarks  t  **  Poetical  expositions  of  the  horrors  of  ataverymagMnABad, 
aevB  vary  mllkely  aseata  tn  oontrOratlnff  to  destroy  H;  and  a  Is  poosMe  that  the  mo*  naoad 
fiaatarin  the  Weet  Indies,  may  look  wfth  neither  shame  nor  ooapunctlon  on  hie  own  lai^^ea- 
yoeed  In  thr  pocre  of  Cowper,  as  a  betaff  decradad  by  gtvlng  strtpee  and  tasks  to  his  IMssr  evan- 
Inata*  B«i  saeh  appeals  to  the  hsart  of  the  eemmtwity  ara  noi  lost  They  to  theawelvae  tilsnttr  at 
Ito  ffOffataraMaMry,  and  Owybeoane,  at  test,  a  part  of  UiatpaMie  opinion,  whleh  mast,  ioibh  «r 
bthalashftomtha-handofthaoppresaer**    »ii>bib%  vll«it*. 


T4I  owniiL  C^ioxox  m. 

As  hmmn  natnre^i  faio»dett,  ftalost  bkM, 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  Mevojr,  with  a  bleeding  heait, 
Weeps  when  she  sees  infliesed  on  a  beast 
Then  what  is  mant    And  what  man,  seeinf  this, 
And  having  human  ieetings,  does  noc  blosh, 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  f 
I  would  not  hare  a  slave  to  till  my  groond, 
To  carry  me,  to  fim  me  whMe  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  fi>r  all  the  weahh 
That  sinews  bought  and  acAd  have  ever  eam*d. 
No :  dear  as  freedom  1%  and  in  mj  heart*| 
Just  estimatkm  prised  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  boodS)  ikmn  teten  them  on  him.> 

KNOWLEDGE   AlfD   WmKNT. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  fiur  from  being  one, 
Have  oiltimes  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  noaterials  with  which  Wisdom  builds. 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  entmrnber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Tmk.fi.M, 
KERCY  TO  ANIMALS. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 
(Though  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  sense, 

1  WlHB  OowpOT  wrote  tiMM  ttaa*.  newly  a  ndnion  or  Afrteni  lan^  toBad  fa  tke  BrtUA  cvtaiiBi 
I  ■bolMtonfaf,  led  OB  by  Aarpe,  utd  CUa^son,  utd  wnbcrtbree,  m  miwUy  per 
I  plBBd  thdr  cmiM,  ttet  tbe  imt  heart  of  tto  tofitloa  teeaw  aC  kBfth  Mly 
■lOMad  to  tte  Nltfeet,  and  Uwy  were  dedRred  abwintely  and  aaooDdttloarily  f^ 

n wm  jwikfail  UHtfkcft,  and  ptamder,  and  amrder.  woold  be  tbe  cemeqoeBee^  and  tbc Mif 
AafWtwwaatMpalad  byaU  wKh  tbe  iii0i«  toCeBW  tntenat  It  eaiM  and  paaaed  wKh  aS  tte 
solBBaa^rofaaMbaCb-day.  Hie  beaaae  of  woraMp  were  thronfed  the  preceding  eyentog,  te  im* 
aesa  the  advoaC  of  Ubaty,  and  aa  the  dock  tolled  oat  the  hoar  or  ttldnlgbt,  the  aaaemblBd  popolace 
bowed  the  k»aa  hi  pcayor  and  pflaato  theOod  whohirfboatowoJa.  Hot  a  blow  waa  strKk  la 
roTinio   netanOTapwlBidfairtot. 

Ttm  yftn  have  now  elapaed,  and  they  te^e  borne  wltaeaa  to  the  eonalant  and  mpld  teprovcaMot 
f  the  friailMen  Their  ftiod,  doChmc  and  fttmttnre  are  nndi  better :  nearty  every  ftasfly  kas  a 
horae  or  a  male,  and  very  ouuiy  have  aeveraL  They  are  wUling  to  work  atondHy  Sir  i 
W99M,  and  ■eat  oT  them  remain  on  Uie  eatiUea  oT  their  Ibnoar  BMtera.  ManybaTei 
aad  a  la  oathnatod  thatthere  are  now  M,aee  freeholdera  amoBf  the  enandpitod  penaaatry  or  J 
Maae.  Mairlaco  la  now  •honorable"  among  them;  the  parental  rekMon  b  bcUar  i 
tta  doUae  bolter  parSmned ;  odneatlon  Is  appredatod;  and  chnraheata^BttMplled.  Ihel 
oaatrftoteUbaraUy  towards  sustaining  Uie  ministration  of  the  soepd  among  thtmaUma^—d  ■• 
already  boginaing  to  Btretdi  out  their  hands,  and  to  send  totth  theb*  i 
Vor  thoee  oondonaed  teste  I  am  Indebted  to  m»f.  0.  B.  1 
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Yet  wanting  BeiiftibiUt]r,)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sdts  Ibot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadYBrtaot  step,  may  orush  the  aoail 

That  crawls  at  eyeoing  in  the  public  path ; 

But  h0  that  has  humanity,  Ibrewarn'd, 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  Termin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudes^ 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose^  the  aloovoi 

The  chamber,  or  refedory,  may  die : 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blarne. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air, 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field. 

There  they  are  privileged ;  and  he  that  hunts 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 

Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 

Who,  when  she  form'd,  designed  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this :  If  man's  convenience,  health, 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extine^uish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are— 

As  ilree  to  livO)  and  to  ei^joy  that  U(e, 

As  God  was  firee  to  form  them  at  the  first. 

Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  alL 

Ye,  therelbre,  who  love  mercy,  toaoh  your  mdb 

To  love  it  too.  ^'^  ^  ■••• 

WAR. 

Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field, 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport 
But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise. 
Kings  should  not  play  at     Nations  would  do  well 
To  extort  their  truncheons  firom  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief;  and  who  spoil, 
Because  men  sufier  it,  their  toy,  the  world. 

TWfcbV.  Its. 

UBERTir. 

Tis  Uberty  akme  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
And  we  are  weeds  witlK>ut  it     All  constraint, 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 
Is  evil ;  hurls  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science  j  blinds 
Tlio  eyesight  of  discovery ;  and  begets. 
In  those  that  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
Tu  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form.  ._ 

1^1^  ▼.4M. 


T4tt  cowpiE.  C<nK>Rei  nL 

THE   POST-BOY. 

Hsric  1  'tifl  the  twanging  horn !  o'er  yonder  bridge^ 
That  with  its  weaiisorae  but  needffal  lei^th 
Beatrides  the  wintry  flood ;  in  which  the  moon  • 

Sees  her  nnwrinkled  fiice  reflected  bri^ ; — 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  worid. 
With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  ftozen  locksi 
News  fiom  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
Tme  to  his  charge,  flie  cloee-pack'd  load  behind, 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn; 
And  having  dropped  the  expected  bag^  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  3ret  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  Joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indifliMrent  wheAer  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ariies,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  Aat  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  jyeriods  fiom  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  afiect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  d  them  all. 

PLCA8UKXS  OF   A  WINTBR  ETBNIlfO. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fiill  the  curtains,  wheel  the  soia  round. 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shining  face 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow  points  through  both  his  sidea^ 
Outscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb, 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquilli^  and  smiles. 
This  folio*  of  four  pages,  happy  work  I 
Which  not  even  critk»  criticise  j  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read. 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair. 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break ; 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns? 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 
That  tempts  Ambition.     On  the  summit  see 
The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes; 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them !    At  his  heels. 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends,  

1  Tbe  Netrspaper. 
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And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twkts  him  down, 

And  wins  them,  bat  to  lose  them  in  his  torn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence,  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved 

To  engross  a  moment' s  notice ;  and  yet  begs, 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 

However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 

Sweet  bashfulness ;  it  claims  at  least  this  praise ; 

The  dearth  of  inibrmation  and  good  sense 

That  it  foretells  us  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost : 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there. 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean  plundered  of  their  sweets, 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews, 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favorite  airs, 

Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits, 

And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  them  mortal  height, 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  alL 

•  ••••• 

O  Winter  I  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
1  crown  Aee  King  of  intimate  delights, 
Fireside  enjoyments,  homebom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long,  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates: 
No  powder'd  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings :  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sounds 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake. 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower, 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs. 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed^ 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fab ; 


A  wffMAf  *«l  cMnuBot  fWIe,  of  flowers  tbmt  blow 
With  most  WKjwjtu  wii«n  ftll  berfdM  deoaj. 
The  poet's  or  historiin's  page,  by  one 
Made  Tocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest; 
The  sprighttj  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
The  touch  ftom  many  a  trembling  obord  shakes  out ; 
And  the  clear  TOioe  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still, 
BeguDe  ihe  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 
Flies  swifUy,  and  nn/elt  the  task  proceeds 
•  •  •  •  • 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  thisf 
Needs  he  the  tragic  fhr,  the  smoke  of  lamps, 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavory  throng, 
To  thaw  him  into  feeling ;  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Call  oomedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smile? 
The  self-complacent  actor  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  ftdl  house) 
The  slope  of  feoes,  fVom  tiie  floor  to  the  roof, 
(As  if  one  master^ring  oontroll'd  them  all,) 
Kelax'd  into  a  anivenal  grin, 
Sees  not  a  oouatenanoe  there  that  speaks  oC  joy 
Half  so  refined  or  so  sincere  as  oars. 
Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  the  tiioks 
That  idleneas  has  ever  yet  contrived 
To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfumish'd  brain. 
To  palliate  dulness,  and  give  time  a  shove, 
lime,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove^s  wing, 
Unsoil'd,  and  swifV,  and  of  a  silken  sound; 
But  the  world's  time  is  Time  in  masqueniide! 
Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 
With  motley  plumes ;  and  where  the  peacock  shows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  ibrm ; 
Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife, 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  notimely  graves. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  boui^glafls  onoa, 
Becomes  a  dice^xo,  and  a  billiard  maoe 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  scythe. 
Thus  deck'd,  he  charms  a  world  whom  Fashicii  htiodi 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  moat: 
Whose  only  happy,  are  their  idle  hours. 
E'en  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  sit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  time,  and,  night  by  night, 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board. 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
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Canst  thoo,  and  honor'd  with  the  Chrif  tian  DamOi 
Buy  what  is  woman-born,  and  feel  no  shame  ? ' 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  fbi  the  deedl 
So  may  the  woU;  whom  &mine  has  made  bold 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold ; 
So  may  the  ruffian,  who  with  ghostly  glide, 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside ; 
Not  he,  bat  bis  emergence  fbroed  the  dooi^ 
He  fband  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 
Has  God  then  given  its  sweetness  to  the  oane-« 
Unless  His  laws  be  trampled  on — in  vaini 
Built  a  brave  world,  whkh  cannot  yet  subsist, 
Unless  His  right  to  rule  it  be  dismissed  % 
Impudent  blasphemy !    So  Folly  pleads, 
And,  Avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds.* 

TO  MART. 

Written  in  the  autumn  of  1703. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Mary! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fiunter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 
Twaa  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

MyMaryl 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore. 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more. 

My  Mary  I 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
Thfi  same  kind  office  ibr  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  secoods  not  thy  will, 

MyMaiyl 

Btt  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part; 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art. 
Have  woimd  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Maryl 

laiiyBttelcT.  Albert  Buiw*,  In  hUAfii^  Mo  Off  ScftptarainnnqTSfaMry,  **  Then  to  ao  powar 
ovs  or  tlw  cfeordi  that  ooold  nutaln  nla,verf  an  boor,  If  tt  were  not  raatalaed  n  tL**  Nothtov  em 
bemoretraex  niwl  irtwt  ■  mA  mflnrHnn  ft  to  thnt  tTinm  ren  tn  mxmA  |ii nUieei il  iltocliltoe of  BTlin  wfcn 
OMM  ««toMB4iiptlwbrokaii^nited,  to  inwdatm  liberty  to  the  eepttre,  and  good^rtt 
gvOtf  ot  or  epojegtoiaglbr,  eny  ptacttoee  or  eny  ■yteme  of  wrong-doing  thet  ilapraie  ani.  hi  iHeltoe 
It  to  enough  to  mnke  angeto  weep.  Chrtattontty  oen  never  ftHOl  tta  greet  md 
•  tboee  who  protoee  It  net  upon  tta  prtnolptoe  fUly  end  eottraly  te  an  thrtr  r»- 
iMttoM,  penonal,  aoetol,  hoatneM,  dm,  and  pcdIttaaL  Wtet  n  i 
Mate  apan  the  Ma*en  of  the  Ohrtadan  ehBMh  I 
•  laa  ihn  llMa  flrooi  Mnton,  IB  the  aalB  OB  ii«i  SfS. 
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Tb^  indifdnct  ezpreasiona  seem 

tike  language  utter'd  in  a  dream; 

Tit  on  thef  chann,  whatever  the  theme, 

MjMaiyl 

Tlqr  tflrer  Icx^  onoe  aobiim  bright, 
Are  still  more  lorely  in  my  sight 
Than  goldeii  beams  of  orient  light, 

MjMarjl 

For,  could  I  Tiew  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  wonh  seeing  could  I  seet 
The  Sim  would  rise  in  vain  fin  me, 

MjMaiyf 

Butakert  of  thj  sad  decline, 
Thjr  hands  their  little  fi»oe  resign ; 
Tet  gentljr  pressed,  press  geatly  mina, 

MyMazj! 

Sooh  feebleness  of  limbe  Aioa  prorest, 
Th^  now,  at  every  step  thou  moyest, 
Upheld  by  two:  Ttt  stiU  thou  lovest, 

My  Mary  1 

And  still  to  love,  though  press'd  with  ill, 
In  wintiy  age  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

MyMaiyl 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  diat  I  show, 
Tran«fi>nn8  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo, 

MyMaiyl 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

MyMaryl 

PRE  ACHING   VS,   PRACTICS. 

A  jroimgster  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  rest, 
Haid  onoe  his  integrity  put  to  the  test; 
His  oomiades  had  pk>tted  an  orchard  to  rob, 
And  ask'd  him  to  go  and  assist  in  the  job. 

He  was  shock'd,  sir,  like  you,  and  an8wer*d-^0h,  no 
What!  rob  our  good  neighbor?    I  pray  yoa  don^  go 
Besides,  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  his  bread, 
Then  think  of  his  children,  for  they  must  be  fed.** 

*  Ton  speak  very  fine,  and  jrou  look  very  graTe^ 
B«t  apples  we  want,  and  apples  we^ll  have ; 
If  yoQ  will  go  with  us,  3rou  shall  have  a  riiare, 
If  not,  yoa  shall  haye  neither  apple  nor  pear." 

Ihey  spoke,  and  Tom  ponder'd — ^  I  see  they  will  go 
Poor  man  I  what  a  pity  to  injure  him  sol 
Poor  man!  I  would  save  him  his  fruit  if  I  eoiikl« 
Alt  staying  behind  will  do  Um  no  good. 
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"If  the  mstter  depeadad  alono  upoa  me, 
His  apples  might  hang  till  they  dropped  firom  ibe  tree; 
Bat  since  they  will  take  them,  I  think  I'll  go  too; 
He  will  lose  none  by  me,  though  I  get  a  few," 

ffis  tomplet  tbiis  mlexioed,  Tom  Mt  more  at  ea«0| 
And  went  with  his  commdee  tiie  apples  to  seize ; 
He  blamed  and  protested,  but  join'd  in  the  plan; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  bat  pitied  the  man. 


THX   DIYERTINO  HISTORY   OF  JOBK  Otl^IN, 
Skomng  how  hi  tpetU  farther  than  hi  intended^  and  cmm  9af%  homt  OfOM. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  Ci4)tain  eke  was  he 

Of  fiunoas  London  town. 

John  Oilpin^s  spouse  said  to  her  deai^^ 

«  Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To^norrow  is  oar  wedding-day. 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  yon  mast  ride 

On  horseback  after  we." 

He  soon  replied—^  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  yon  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know. 
And  my  good  friend  the  Calender 

Will  lend  1^  horse  to  go," 

Qooth  Mrs.  Gilpin— ^ That's  well  said; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  ftimish'd  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear.** 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife; 

O'erioy'd  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugsd  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  bronght. 

But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Shoold  s^y  that  she  was  proud. 
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So  diree  doors  ott  the  chaise  was  stajr'd, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  tfarongh  thick  and  thin^ 

flkmek  >pr«ntifae  whip,  nmnd  went  the  whaabi 

Were  nerer  lolk  so  glad. 
The  stones  did  rattle  nndemeafh, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  GOpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seised  ftst  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When,  taming  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  dpwn  he  came ;  fbr  loss  of  time. 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore. 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

"The  wine  is  left  behind!" 

*Good  lackr  qootfi  he;  "yet  bring  it  me^ 

My  leathern  beh  likewise, 
In  wUsh  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exexmse." 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (carefbl  soul) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 
To  hold  Ike  liquor  that  she  loved. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  botde  had  a  curling  ear. 

Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 
And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 

To  make  his  bahmoe  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  ndght  be 

Equipp'd  firom  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brurii'd  and  ueat. 

He  manfiilly  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed. 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

Bat  flndi&g  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  irot. 

Which  gall'd  him  in  his  i 


So  "Fair  and  softly,''  Jblin  he  oiaed; 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain ; 
That  trot  beoame  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasp'd  the  mane  with  bodi  his  haiid% 

And  eke  with  all  his  might 

Bis  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought  f 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  llie  cloak  did  %, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay. 
Till,  loop  and  button  fiuling  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  diioeni 

The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

Hie  dogs  did  bark,  the  chiklrea  sore«m*d. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  **  Well  dooel" 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  Gflpin-^who  bnt  hef 
His  &me  soon  spread  around— > 

" He  carries  weight!  he  rides  a  imoe  1 
Tis  ibr  a  thousand  pound!" 

And  still,  as  fiwt  as  he  drew  neai^ 

Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  Ml  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seem'd  to  oany  wei^t, 

With  leathern  girdle  braeed; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  i 

Still  danglans  at  hie  waist. 
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ThMe  gamboU  he  (Ud  pJift 
Until  he  owne  unto  the  Wash 
Of  Edmonton  to  giijr; 

And  tlMre  be  threw  tbe  weah  ebeot 

On  both  tide«  of  d»e  way, 
Jmn  l&e  «Bio  a  tnindling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  «oote  at  pUur, 

At  EdfiMWHn  hie  k^iaff  wi(E» 

From  the  baleony  spied 
Her  tender  hMbaad,  wonderiof  manh 

To  see  how  he  did  lide. 

«St9p,  siopi  JohnGilpiQl— Heae's  the  hPUPe,"- 
They  all  aloud  did  ory ; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  Mre  are  tired:" 
Said  GilpiiH-^  So  am  L" 

Bat  fst  bit  bone  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tany  there ; 
For  wfayf-— His  owner  had  a  hoosa 
Full  ten  miles  off  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  anow  swift  be  flaw, 

Shot  by  an  aioher  strong; 
So  did  he  flyw-whioh  l^iogs  me  te 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  weal  Q^pm  ow  of  biMtl^ 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend's  the  Calender's 

His  horse  at  last  ittMid  still. 

The  Oalendeiv  aoaaaed  to  see 

His  neighbor  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  aeciosted  him : 

"What  oewsl  what  newsf  your  tidiaga |el1  j 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall; 
Say  why  bare-headed  you  are  com^ 

Or  why  yon  come  at  all?"* 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasaat  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke; 
And  thus  unto  the  Calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke  >— 

"I  came  beeaose  your  home  woald  ooma* 

And,  if  I  well  Ibrbode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  1 

They  are  upon  the  road." 

The  CaloDdei^  right  glad  to  ted 

His  friend  in  oseny  pin, 
Retam'd  him  not  a  single  word. 

But  to  tbe  booee  wsBt  in; 


'^ 


Whence  stnugitt  1m  aanM  wMi  ^st  And  «<g ; 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  mueh  the  wone  ibr  weai^ 

Each  comelj  in  its  kind. 

He  held  tiiem  vp,  and  in  hit  tm 

Thus  show'd  his  feadj  wit: 
'My  head  ia  twice  aa  big  m  7001% 

They  themfinre  needs  nuBt  fit 

Bat  let  ma  msmp^  ilie  dlvt  away 

That  hangs  upon  yoQi  fiice; 
And  step  a»d  eat,  for  well  joa  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  a 


Said  John— ^  It  is  my  wedding-day, 
And  all  the  world  would  stare 

If  wife  shoold  dine  at  Edmonten, 
And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.^ 

So,  taming  tc»  his  hone,  he  said, 

''I  am  in  haste  to  dine; 
Twas  Ihr  yoor  pleasme  yoo  eame  here, 

Yoa  shall  go  back  Ibr  mine." 

Ah,  luoklees  speeofa,  and  Uwllees  boasti 

For  which  he  paid  ftdl  dear; 
For  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  lood  and  olear  j 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lien  Mxir, 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  wem  Gilpin,  and  awi^ 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig: 
He  lost  tbem  sooner  than  at  first; 

For  why  1-— They  were  too  bi|^ 

Now  Mistress  Gilpiu,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  fiir  away, 

She  puU'd  out  half  a  crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youdi  she  said 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
"This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  bad 

My  husband  safe  and  well.*' 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  ocnning  back  amain, 
Whom  in  a  trk)e  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein: 

But  not  perfonmng  what  he  mean% 
And  gladly  would  have  done. 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 
And  made  him  foflier  nm. 
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A^Rr«7  vmm,  QilpiB,  and  away 

Went  pott^wsr  at  kk  hMk^ 
Th^  pot^bof's  bone  right  glad  to  miM 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentiemea  upon  the  load 

Thus  seeing  CKlpm  flf  , 
WMi  poaMx)3r  soampering  in  the  rear, 

Thejr  raised  the  hae  and  ay: 

<*  Stop  thief  1  Slop  thief^-^  hii^wajmanr 

Not  one  of  them  was  mole ; 
And  aU  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  &e  tompike-gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  tollmen  thinking  as  befbre 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  nuse. 

And  so  he  did ;  and  won  it  too; 

For  he  got  fiist  to  town ; 
Nor  stopp'd  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  dowiL 

Now  let  US  dag,  Long  live  the  kiii& 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  seel 


JOHN   BVKTAN. 

O  thou,  whom,  borne  on  fimoy's  eager  wing 
fiaok  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 
I  pleased  remember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  ftst  her  office  here,  oan  ne'er  forget; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-tirid  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  preyail; 
Whose  humorous  rein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style^ 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well  employed,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  Us  slighted  wor4— 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fitme : 
Yet  even  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
Revere  the  man,  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  road. 
And  guides  the  Progress  of  the  soul  to  God. 
Twere  well  with  most,  if  books,  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleased  them  at  a  riper  age ; 
The  man,  approving  what  had  charmed  the  boy, 
Would  die  at  last  in  comfort  peace,  and  joy; 
And  not  with  curses  on  his  art,  who  stole 
The  gam  of  traifa  ftom  his  imguarded  souL 
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80NNBT  TO  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE.^ 

Thy  country,  Wilberforce,  with  just  disdain, 

Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  call'd 

Fanatic,  for  thy  zeal  to  loose  the  enthraird 
From  exile,  public  sale,  and  slavery's  chain. 

Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wronged,  the  fetter-gall'd. 
Fear  not  lest  labor  such  as  thine  be  vain. 

Thou  hast  achieved  a  part ;  hast  gain'd  the  ear 
Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause ; 
Hope  smiles,  joy  springs,  and  though  cold  caution  pause 

And  weave  delay,  the  better  hour  is  near 

That  shall  remunerate  thy  toils  severe, 
By  peace  for  Afric,  fenced  with  British  laws. 
Eiyoy  what  thou  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth,  and  all  the  blest  above. 


ON   THE   RBOEIPT   OF   HIS   MOTHER  8  PICTURE 

O  that  those  lips  had  language !    Life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last 
.Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  kt  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  ray  child,  chase  ail  thy  fears  away  1" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  itl)  here  shinei  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  gnest,  though  unexpected  here  1 
Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own: 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief^ 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief,- 

1  "The  rioqnenct  of  Wflbcribree  ws  the  voice  of  htunantty.  It  ww  at  the  tablt  of  Bennet  Laiir> 
ton,  tbet  be  made  the  public  ftTOwtl  of  hie  ■enilmente  upon  slavery.  There  waa  aoaetbtng  wibUine 
la  the  epertade  of  ao  young  >  man  preaching  a  new  cnwade.  He  deelared  htanaelf  the  advocate  <tf  n 
t>raaken  race;  and  with  almost  unaided  arm  prepared  to  open  the  gatea  of  mercy  to  mankind. 
Mackintoah  aald  that  be  had  conllerred  upon  the  world  a  beneflt  never  exceeded  by  bomaa  benevo- 
Jenoe.  Be  waa  nettber  daunted  by  oppoiriUon  nor  depreseed  by  deteat  However  exbanated  by  the 
■truggle,  ifhetOQcbed,  In  Imagination  at  kaat,  the  ground  where  the  ashes  of  the  peraeevted  AfHean 
reposed,  Ua  strength  retomeJ  to  bhn.  Tbe  cry  of  blood  ascended  from  the  earth.  Let  his  toll  be 
appreelated,  and  hla  dUBcolUes  acknowledged.  What  others  have  dared  in  the  war  of  arms,  be 
dared  In  the  war  of  opinfon.  He  attacked  tbe  bulwarks  with  which  avarice  had  tortlfted  the  cm^ 
tiee  of  slavery;  and  never  yielded  to  the  InvttaUons  of  ease,  unto  he  bad  driven  a  gap  into  those 
barrioMlea  of  tnlialty.  His  mind  seemed  to  dOate  with  the  majeaty  of  hit  aobJeeL  B!s  speech  la 
1719  gained  the  apphnae  of  aU  who  beard  K ;  and  one  paasage,  tbat  la  which  he  sommoned  death,  aa 
hla  last  witness,  whose  tremendous  testtanony  waa  neither  to  be  porebased  nor  refuted,  renched  the 
anbUme.  Burke  admired  it;  Pitt  and  Fox  eologlaed  it;  and  Bishop  portena  mantloned  it  to  the  poet 
Ifason,  In  terms  of  flCIB  warmer  praiae.  In  htan  was  beheU,ft>r  Ute  first.  If  not  fbr  the  last  time,  tha 
noUe  spectacle  of  n  maa  wtthoot  patronage  or  offloe,  to  whom  parilament  Ustencd  with  respei^  and 
•fca  eoantry  with  revewnoa;  havtaf  BO  ftleoda  b«t  the  good  J  no  side  bat  vtrtoe."- IPIfcisll. 
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Sfasll  itMp  tDB  in  dyviui  rcTcric, 

A  raomentaiy  dream,  that  them  art  she. 

My  tnotberl  when  I  leam'd  that  thon  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  oooaoioaa  of  the  tears  I  shedf 
Horer'd  thy  opint  o'er  thy  sorrowing  aon, 
Wreloh  evan  then,  liie^  journey  just  begun? 
Perhaps  tboo  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss;'^ 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  blis^-* 
Ah  that  maternal  smile  I  it  an8wer»— Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  toU'd  on  thy  bunal  day, 
I  saw  tha  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  fiom  my  nnrsery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sifi^  and  wept  a  last  adieul 
But  was  it  such  I — ^It  was. — ^Where  thou  art  gooe^ 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  morel 
Thy  maidens  grieyed  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  pnonise  of  thy  quick  Mtem. 
What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  belieyed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deoeiyed. 
By  expectation  eyery  day  beguiled, 
Bupe  of  to-morvow,  eyea  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  caoM  and  west, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  qkent, 
I  learned  at  last  suboiisskni  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  inoie^ 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  imraery  floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velyet-capt, 
Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  caird  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-liyed  possession  1    But  the  record  fair, 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  e&oed 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  de^ly  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber,  rnade 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid- 
Thy  morning  boimties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow'd 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed; 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  foil, 
Ne*er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 
That  humor  interposed  too  oflen  makes ; 
AU  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
&ich  honors  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 
Not  scorn'd  in  Heaven,  though  little  noticed  hem. 


Coold  'RmOi  his  mglit  rerersod,  restore  tho  hODTSi 
When,  playing  with  thy  yesture's  tissuod  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  prick'd  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myBelf  the  while, 
Wouldst  80ft^y  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and  aaDile,) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  heief 
I  would  not  tmst  my  heart ;— the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might — 
But  no— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loTed,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  iU  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Tl»r  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion^s  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle. 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile. 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached  the  i 
**  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar ;'' 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  sinoe  has  anchor'd  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distiess'i^^ 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempeet-toss'd, 
Sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost, 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  oourse. 
Yet  O  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  mid  he! 
That  thou^t  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  die  earth. 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  eon  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  &rewell  1-^Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  Save  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renew'd  die  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  tbefl,-^ 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left 

Cowper's  prose  works  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  his  letters.  TheM 
now,  without  dispute,  take  the  very  first  rank  in  English  epistolary  literature 
■There  is  something  in  the  sweetness  and  facility  of  the  diction,  and  more, 
perhaps,  in  the  glimpse  they  afibrd  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mi^^d,  that  difi 
fhses  a  charm  over  the  whole  collection,  and  communicates  an  interest  tfast 
cannot  always  be  commanded  by  perfbtmattoes  of  greater  dignity  and  pre- 


tension.  From  them  we  now  know  almott  as  much  of  Gowper  as  we  do  of 
those  authors  who  have  spent  their  days  in  the  centre  and  glare  of  literary  or 
ftsbiooable  society ;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  read  long  aAer  the  curiosity 
is  gratified  lo  whi^  perhaps, they  owed  their  first  celebrity;  lor  the  character 
with  which  they  maJsa  «i  aoqnaiDtedi  will  always  attract  by  its  rarity,  and 
engage  by  its  eleganru  The  frwsMrine  dalicaey  wad  purity  of  Oywper's  man- 
ners and  disposition,  the  somaatio  and  tmhrohm  leliienient  in  which  his  life 
was  passed,  and  the  singular  gentleness  and  modesty  of  liis  whole  cfayaacitf, 
disarm  him  of  those  terrors  that  so  often  shed  an  atmosphose  of  repulsion 
around  the  persons  of  celebrated  writers,  and  make  us  more  indulgent  to  his 
weaknesses,  and  more  delighted  with  bis  excellencies,  than  if  he  had  been 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  wits,  or  the  oracle  of  a  literary  confederacy.  The 
interest  of  tikis  picture  is  still  fUrther  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  that 
tremendous  malady,  to  the  visitations  of  which  he  Mras  subiject,  and  by  the 
spectacle  of  that  perpetual  conflict  which  was  maintained,  through  die  greater 
part  c^his  life,  between  the  depression  of  those  constimtionail  hoirocs,  hkI  the 
gayety  that  resulted  irom  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart  aniiaated  by  dbe 
mildest  afiSKtions."  > 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  just  conception  of  the  fhscinatjop  of 
Cowper's  epistolary  style  without  reading  a  large  portion  of  his  letters,  yet 
■ome  fhint  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  ease,  and  grace,  and  charming  power 
fiom  the  foUofwiag,  which  are  all  diat  our  limited  space  will  allow. 


cowper's  amusements. 

To  the  RsT.  WiLUAX  Uirwtir. 

Jmieo3Ho,  September  21^  1779. 
Be  pleased  to  buy  me  a  glazier's  diamond  pencil  I  have  glazed 
the  two  panes  designed  to  receive  my  pine  plants ;  but  I  cannot 
mend  the  kitchen  windows,  till,  by  the  help  of  that  implement,  I 
can  reduce  the  glass  to  its  proper  dimensions.  If  I  were  a  plumber, 
I  should  be  a  complete  glazier ;  and  possibly  the  happy  time  may 
come,  when  I  shall  be  seen  trudging  away  to  the  neighboring 
towns  with  a  shelf  of  glass  hanging  at  my  back.  If  gOTemment 
should  impose  another  tax  upon  that  commodity,  I  hardly  know  a 
business  in  which  a  gentleman  might  more  successfully  employ 
himself.  A  Chinese,  of  ten  times  my  fortune,  would  avail  him- 
self of  such  an  opportunity  without  scruple;  and  why  should  not 
I,  who  want  money  as  much  as  any  Mandarin  in  China  ?  Roua- 
seau  would  have  been  charmed  to  have  seen  me  so  occupied,  aod 
would  have  exclaimed  with  rapture,  "  that  he  had  found  the  £mi- 
lius  who  (he  supposed)  had  subsisted  only  in  his  own  idea."  I 
would  recommend  it  to  you  to  follow  my  example.  You  will  pre- 
sently Qualify  yourself  for  the  task,  and  may  not  only  amuae  yoar- 
aelf  at  home,  but  even  exercise  your  skill  in  mending  the  church 
windows ;  which,  as  it  would  save  money  to  the  parish,  would 
-J — ^ ■ 
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conduce,  together  with  your  other  ministerial  accomplishments,  to 
make  you  extremely  popular  in  the  place. 

I  have  eight  pair  of  tame  pigeons.  When  I  fiist  enter  the  gar- 
den in  the  morning,  I  find  them  perched  upon  a  wall,  waiting  for 
their  hreakfast ;  £[^  I  feed  them  always  upon  the  gravel  walk.  If 
your  wish  should  he  accomplished,  and  you  should  find  yourself 
luraished  with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  shaU  undouhtedly  find  you 
amongst  them.  Only  he  so  good,  if  that  should  he  the  case,  to 
announce  yourself  hy  some  means  or  other.  For  I  imagine  your 
crop  will  require  something  better  than  tares  to  fill  it. 

Your  mother  and  I  last  week  made  a  trip  in  a  post-chaise  to 
Gayhurst,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wright,  about  four  miles  ofiT.  He  un* 
derstood  that  I  did  not  much  afiect  strange  faces,  and  sent  over 
his  servant  on  purpose  to  inform  me,  that  he  was  going  into  Lei« 
costershire,  and  that  if  I  chose  to  see  the  gardens,  I  might  gratify 
myself  without  danger  of  seeing  the  proprietor.  I  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  was  delighted  with  all  I  found  there.  The  situa« 
tion  is  happy,  the  gardens  elegantly  disposed,  the  hothouse  in  the 
most  flourishing  state,  and  the  orange-trees  the  most  captivating 
creatures  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  A  man,  in  short,  had  need  have 
the  talents  of  Cox  or  Langford,  the  auctioneers,  to  do  the  whole 
scene  justice. 

Our  love  attends  you  all. 
Yours. 


WRmNO   UPON    ANT   THING. 

To  the  Rbv.  WixuAJf  U»wnr. 

Mjr  dear  Friend,  Jugutl  6,  1780. 

You  like  to  hear  from  me :  this  is  a  very  good  reason  why  I 
should  write.  But  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  this  seems  equally  a 
good  reason  why  I  should  not.  Yet,  if  you  had  alighted  from 
vour  horse  at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at  this  present  writing, 
being  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  found  occasion  to  say  to 
me<— *•  Mr.  Cowper,  you  have  not  spoken  since  I  came  in ;  have 
Tou  resolved  never  to  speak  again?'*  it  would  be  but  a  poor  reply, 
if,  in  answer  to  the  summons,  I  should  plead  inability  as  my  best 
and  only  excuse.  And  this,  by  the  way,  suggests  to  me  a  sea- 
sonable piece  of  instruction,  and  reminds  me  of  what  I  am  very 
apt  to  forget,  when  I  have  any  epistolary  business  in  hand,  that  a 
letter  may  be  written  upon  any  thing  or  nothing,  just  as  any  thing 
or  nothing  happens  to  occur.  A  man  that  has  a  journey  before 
him,  twenty  miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to  perform  on  foot,  will 
not  hesitate  and  doubt  whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he 
does  not  readily  conceive  how  he  shall  ever  reach  the  end  of  it : 
for  he  knows,  that  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving  one  foot  for 
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ward  fint,  and  then  the  other,  he  shaQ  be  rare  to  sccomplkh  ft 
Bo  k  ia  in  the  present  caae,  and  ao  it  is  in  every  similar  case.  A 
ktter  ia  written  as  a  conversation  is  maintained,  or  a  journey  per- 
fbrmed ;  not  by  preconcerted,  or  premeditated  means,  a  new  con* 
trivance,  or  an  invention  never  heard  of  before^— bat  nere]y  by 
maintaining  a  progress,  and  resolving  as  a  postiKon  does,  having 
once  set  out,  never  to  stop  till  we  reach  the  appointed  end.  If  a 
man  may  talk  without  thinking,  why  may  he  not  write  upon  thd 
nme  terms  ?  A  ^ve  gentleman  df  the  last  century,  a  tie-wig, 
aqoare-toe,  Steinkirk  figure,  would  say,  **  My  good  sir,  a  man  has 
no  riffht  to  do  either.^  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pr^em  cen- 
tury has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mouldy  opinions  of  the  last ;  and 
ao,  good  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Paul,  or  whatever  be  your  name, 
Mep  into  your  picture-frame  again,  and  look  as  if  jot  dionght  for 
another  century,  and  leave  us  modems,  in  the  m^intime,  to  think 
when  we  can,  and  to  write  whether  we  can  or  not,  else  we  mfghl 
hn  well  be  dead,  as  you  are. 

When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we  seem  to  took  hick 
upon  the  people  of  another  nation,  almost  upon  creatures  of  an- 
otner  species.  Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 
painted  casements,  the  Qothic  porch  smothered  with  honeysuckles^ 
their  little  gardens  and  high  walls,  their  box-edging,  balls  of  hoUy* 
and  yew-tree  statues,  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable  now, 
that  we  can  hardly  beh'eve  it  possible,  that  a  people  who  resem- 
bled us  80  little  in  their  tastes,  should  resemble  us  in  any  thing 
else.  But  in  every  thing  else,  I  suppose,  they  were  our  counter- 
parts exactly ;  and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  the  slashed  sleeve,  and 
reduced  the  large  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of  silk-stockings,  hid 
left  human  nature  just  where  it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the  man, 
at  least,  lias  undergone  no  change.  His  passions,  appetites,  and 
kims,  are  just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear,  perhaps,  a  hand^ 
Bomei  disguise  than  they  did  in  da3r8  of  yore ;  for  phirosophy  toA 
literature  will  have  their  efiect  upon  the  exterior ;  but  in  eteiy 
other  respect  a  modem  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  difierent  dress. 

AN   BPISTLB  IN  SHTMS. 

To  the  Riv.  Jomr  Nkwto^.i 

Mjr  veiy  dear  friend,  /«ly  12,  1781. 

I  am  going  to  send,  what  when  you  have  read,  you  may  scratch 
your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose,  there's  nobody  knows,  whether 

1  ••Cowper,  tn  one  of  hia  ktten,  eomplaliied  to  Mr.  Newton  of  the  wsnderins«  of  bla  oilBd;  Mb 
%IMWI  MknowMffMln  rinlte  weiikaMi;-<Te»,»  rapMed  tha  poet,  'but  you  tere  nlwnys  a  Mrlo«i 

•^"""^  ■**-^'-ir  "*  *^  ^'^i  '**'*  ■  f"-**—  '^  m-T  Trtt^  ttiTT  lilt  art  m  Mi  tanil.  rwii  j  m  ilinirta 
tlio  wafi^J  Cowper*!  oorreapoudenoe  wtth  Newton  preaenCs  few  •podmeaa  of  tfato  dal%btM  badi^ 
*««^    a*'>ov«d«a«n»pM«ied,batiM«lMlBM«dMtfHnMl.'*~lflttM«. 


what  I  bajie  got,  1m  T^rsa  or  not ;  by  the  time  and  the  timo,  it. 
onght  to  be  inyme ;  but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever  see,  of  late  or  of 
yore,  such  a  ditty  before  ?  The  thought  did  occur,  to  me  and  to 
her,  as  madam  and  I,  did  walk  and  not  fly,  over  the  hills  and 
dales,  with  spreading  sails,  before  it  was  dark  to  Weston  Park. 

The  news  at  On^  is  little  or  noney  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  send 
it,  viz. :  Poor  Mr.  Peace  cannot  yet  cease,  addling  his  head  with 
what  you  said,  and  has  left  parish-church  quite  in  the  lurch,  hav- 
ing aunopt  swore  to  go  there  no  more. 

rage  and  his  wife,  that  made  such  a  strife,  we  met  them  twain 
m  Dog-lane ;  we  gave  them  the  wall,  and  that  was  all.  For  Mr. 
Scott,  we  have  seen  him  not,  except  as  he  pass'd,  in  a  wonderful - 
haste,  to.  see  a  friend  in  Silver  End.  Mrs.  Jones  ^poses,  ere' 
July  closes,  that  she  and  her  sister,  and  her  Jones  mister,  and  we* 
that  are  here,  our  course  shall  steer,  to  dine  in  the  Spinney  ;^  but 
for  a  guinea,  if  the  weather  should  hold,  so  hot  and  so  cold,  we 
had  Mtter  by  for,  stay  where  we  are.  For  the  grass  there  grows,' 
while  nobody  mows,  (which  is  very  wrong,)  so  rank  and  long,  that 
80  to  speak,  'tis  at  least  a  week,  if  it  happens  to  rain,  ere  it  dries 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as  well  as  I  could, 
in  hopes  to  do  good ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  should  say  "  To  be  sure, 
the  gentleman's  Muse,  wears  methodist  shoes ;  you  may  know  by 
her  pace,  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her  bard  nave  little 
regard,  for  the  taste  and  fasnions,  and  ruling  passions,  and  hoiden- 
ing  play,  of  the  modem  day ;  and  though  she  assume  a  borrowed 
plume,  and  here  and  there  wear  a  tittering  air,  'tis  only  her  plan, 
to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a 
production  on  a  new  construction.  She  has  baited  her  trap  in 
nopes  to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar-plum." 

His  opinion  in  this,  will  not  be  amiss ;  'tis  what  I  intend, 

my  principal  end ;  and  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  till  a 
few  are  brought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think  I  am  paid,  for 
all  I  have  said  and  all  I  have  done,  though  I  have  run,  many  a 
time,  after  a  rhyme,  as  far  as  from  hence,  to  the  end  of  my  sense, 
and  by  hook  or  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I  live  and  am  here, 
another  year.  I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid 
upon  spring,  and  such-like  things,  with  so  much  art,  in  every 
part,  that  when  you  went  in,  you  was  forced  to  begin  a  minuet 

1  TlM  BplmMy  was  a  daUfhtful  nml  wtirwiigiit  >  gnnro— beloaglDf  to  Mra.  Tknckmorton  oc 
W«to«t«adaibMftftMll»ANMKOlMT.   llMwoffAtoVMAIwaCtaleketiOrctnmportrMt. 

1  Oowpar**  Nunmer-lionM  •UU  txUU,  bat  bis  fiivortte  tpinntf  wu  eat  down  in  ITM.  Wrttlnc  t« 
Xewton,  be  Mid,  ** In  one  year  the  wbole  win  be  a  thicket;  that  which  wa«  once  the  eerpentine-wBlH 
la  now  in  a  state  of  transfbnnatlon,  and  is  already  booomo  aa  woody  as  the  iv^  Poplar*  and  elma, 
wtthoui  namber,  are  eprlnffing  in  the  turt  They  are  now  as  high  as  tlw  koM.  Betora  fhe  raaiunf 
ii  ended  they  wm  be  twtoe  as  high;  and  the  growth  of  anottwr  ffMoa  nfW  ■>»«  tt— twaa.  Vfe* 
doMlatlon  of  the  wbole  scene  is  soch  that  it  sunk  our  splrlU.** 
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paoe,  witb  an  air  and  a  grace,  awimtning  aboat,  now  m  and  now 
out,  with  a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or  string, 
or  any  such  thing ;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what 
will  make  you  dfance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you  ^U, 
though  against  your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  you 
come  to  an  end  of  what  I  have  penn'd ;  which  that  you  may  do, 
ere  madam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out  with  jigging  about,  I  take 
my  leave,  and  here  you  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to  the 
ground,  from  your  humble  me,  W.  C, 

P.  8.  When  I  concluded,  doubtless  you  did  think  me  ri|^  aa 
well  you  might,  in  saying  what  I  said  of  Scott ;  and  then  it  wwb 
trae,  but  now  it  is  due  to  him  to  note,  that  since  I  wrote,  bunaetf 
twl  he  has  vimted  me. 


XXPBCTS  LADY  HB8KETH — PREPARATIONS  FOR  HKR — BIS  WOBXSHQP* 

Oursr,  ifery  29,  1786. 

To  LaDT  HxtKBTH. 

Thou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  whose  letters,  amcmg  all  that  I 
receive,  have  this  property  peculiarly  their  own,  that  I  expect 
them  without  trembling,  and  never  find  any  thing  in  them  that 
does  not  give  me  pleasure;  for  which  therefore  I  would  take 
nothing  in  exchange  that  the  world  could  give  me,  save  and  ex- 
cept that  for  which  1  must  exchange  them  soon,  (and  happy  shaS 
I  be  to  do  so,)  your  own  company.  That,  indeed,  is  delayed  a 
little  too  long ;  to  my  impatience  at  least  it  seems  so,  who  find  the 
spring,  backward  as  it  is,  too  forward,  because  many  of  its  beau- 
ties will  have  faded  before  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
them.  We  took  our  customary  walk  yesterday  in  the  wilderness 
at  Weston,  and  saw,  with  regret,  the  laburnums,  syringas,  and 
guelder-roses,  some  of  them  blown,  and  others  just  upon  the  point 
of  blowing,  and  could  not  help  observing — All  these  will  be  gone 
before  Lady  Hesketh  comes  !  Still  however  there  will  be  roses, 
and  jasmine,  and  honeysuckle,  and  shady  walks,  and  cool  al- 
coves, and  you  will  partake  them  with  us.  But  I  want  you  to 
have  a  share  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful  here,  and  cannot 
bear  that  the  advance  of  the  season  should  steal  away  a  single 
pleasure  before  you  can  come  to  enjoy  it. 

Every  day  I  think  of  you,  and  almost  all  the  day  long ;  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  evenuou  were  never  so  expected  in  your  Kfe. 
I  called  last  week  at  the  Quaker's  to  see  the  furniture  of  your  bed, 
the  fame  of  which  had  reached  me.  It  is,  I  assure  you,  superb, 
of  printed  cotton,  and  the  subject  classical.  Every  morning  yon 
will  open  your  eyes  on  Phaeton  kneeling  to  Apollo,  and  imploring 
his  father  to  grant  him  the  conduct  of  his  chariot  for  a  day.    May 
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your  sleep  be  as  sound  as  your  bed  will  be  suioptaous»  and  your 
nig^hts  at  least  will  be  well  provided  for. 

I  shall  send  up  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Iliad  shortly, 
and  shall  address  them  to  you.  You  will  forward  them  to  the 
General.  I  long  to  show  you  my  workshop,  and  to  see  you  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  my  table.  We  shall  be  as  close  packed  as 
two  wax  figures  in  an  old-fashioned  picture  frame.  I  am  writ- 
ing in  it  now.  It  is  the  place  in  which  I  fabricate  all  my  verse  in 
summer  time.  I  rose  an  hour  sooner  than  usual  this  momin^f, 
that  I  might  finish  my  sheet  before  breakfast,  for  I  must  write  thtt 
day  to  the  GeneraL 

The  grass  under  my  windows  is  all  bespangled  with  dewdrops, 
and  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  apple  trees,  amon?  the  blossoms. 
Never  poet  had  a  more  commodious  oratory  in  vvnich  to  invoke 
his  Muse. 


TRANSLATION   OF   HOMER — THB  NONSENSE   CLUB. 

To  J<mm  Hill,  Es^ 

My  dear  friend,  Ourxr,  June  9,  1786. 

The  Httle  time  that  I  can  devote  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  poetry  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  stolen.  Homer  is  urgent.  Much 
is  done,  but  much  remains  undone,  and  no  schoolboy  is  more  at- 
tentive to  the  performance  of  his  daily  task  than  I  am.  Tou  will 
therefore  excuse  me  if  at  present  I  am  both  unfrequent  and  short. 

I  had  a  letter  some  time  since  from  your  sister  Fanny,  that  gave 
me  great  pleasure.  Such  notices  from  old  friends  are  always 
piesLsant,  and  of  such  pleasures  I  have  received  many  lately. 
They  refresh  the  remembrance  of  early  days,  and  make  me  young 
again.  The  noble  institution  of  the  Nonsense  Club  will  be  for- 
gotten, when  we  are  gone  who  composed  it ;  but  I  often  think  of 
your  most  heroic  line,  written  at  one  of  our  meetings,  and  espe- 
cially think  of  it  when  I  am  translating  Homer, — 

«To  whom  replied  tlie  Derfi  yanHonrtaUed."! 

There  never  was  any  thing  more  truly  Grecian  than  that  triple 
epithet,  and  were  it  possible  to  introduce  it  into  either  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  I  should  certainly  steal  it.  I  am  now  flushed  with  ex- 
pectation of  Lady  Hesketh,  who  spends  the  summer  with  us.  We 
hope  to  see  her  next  week.  We  hare  found  admirable  lodgings 
both  for  her  and  her  suite,  and  a  Ctuaker  in  this  town,  stilt  more 
admirable  than  they,  who,  as  if  he  loved  her  as  much  as  I  do,  fur- 
nishes them  for  her  with  real  elegance. 

1  lee  page  n  aider  «'lf«nl  ItKf^ 
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ON   ▲   PAmnCTLAR   PROVIDENCE.^ 

How  mytterioufl  are  the  ways  of  Pioridence!  Why  did  I 
feceive  grece  and  mercy?  Why  wb«  I  preserred,  afflicted  finr 
B^y  good*  receifed,  as  I  trusty  into  favor,  and  blessed  with  the 
greatest  happiness  I  can  ever  know  or  hope  for  m  this  life,  while 
othen  were  overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  unawakeoed,  unrepest- 
iog,  and  every  way  unprepared  for  it  T  His  infinite  wisdom,  to 
wnoae  infinite  mercy  I  owe  it  all,  can  solve  these  ^estions,  and 
Bone  beside  him.  U  I  am  convinced  that  no  affliction  can  befidl 
me  without  the  permission  of  Qod,  I  am  convinced,  iikewiae,  that 
he  sees  and  knows  that  I  am  afflicted.  Believing  this,  I  mnst  in 
the  same  degree  believe  that,  if  I  pray  to  him  for  deliverance,  he 
keara  me;  I  must  needs  know  likewise  with  eooal aasmance  that, 
if  he  hears,  he  will  also  deh'ver  me,  if  that  will,  upon  the  wholes 
be  most  conducive  to  my  happiness ;  and  if  he  does  not  deliv^ 
me,  I  may  be  well  assured  that  he  has  none  but  the  mo^  benevo- 
lent intention  in  declining  it.  He  made  us,  not  because  we  could 
add  to  his  happiness,  which  was  always  perfect,  but  that  we 
might  be  happy  ourselves ;  and  will  he  not,  in  all  hie  diq>ensa- 
tions  towards  us,  even  in  the  minutest,  consult  tb«(  end  for  which 
he  made  us  ?  To  suppose  the  contrarY|  is  (which  we  are  not 
always  awar^  of)  afironting  every  one  of  his  attributes ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  certain  consequence  of  disbelieving  his  c^re  foar  u| 
is,  that  we  renounce  utterly  our  dependence  upon  him.  In  thia 
view,  it  will  appear  plainly  that  the  line  of  duty  is  not  stretched 
too  tight,  when  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  accept  every  thing 
at  his  hands  as  a  blessing,  and  to  be  thankful  even  while  we  smart 
under  the  rod  of  iron  with  which  he  sometimes  rul^  us.  With« 
out  this  persuasion,  every  blessing,  however  we  may  think  our* 
selves  happy  in  it,  loses  its  greatest  recommendation,  and  every 
affliction  is  intolerable.  Death  itself  must  be  welcome  to  him 
who  has  this  faith,  and  he  who  has  it  not,  must  aim  at  it,  if  he  is 
not  a  madman. 

»  Sron  »Mt«r  to  Lady  Bwkelk,  dated  SBpt.  4k  I'M* 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION, 

WHXK  THB  WORK  IS  USID  At  A 

COLLEGE  OB  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK. 


SIB  JOHN  MANDEYILLE,  (pi«e  17.) 

Dale  ofbirth  and  death  t    In  whoae  reign 

iid  he  flonriahf  Bate  of  Sdwardlll.'t reign f 

When  dkl  he  leave  UngUnd  for  t»reign  te»> 

Teir     How  Umz  wa«  he  ffooe?    Through 


what  eonntrfee did  he  travel r  Inwhatlan- 
gnagea  did  he  write  hie  traTalir  What  en- 
ttUee  him  to  great contMeratVin f  Whatao- 
mnnta  <Bd  he  giTe  which  were  not  beliered 
•t  the  time,  but  which  later  testimony  hu 
prored  tmef  How  does  he  prove  the  spheri- 
gal  totrm  of  the  earth?  Give  his  reasoning. 
Whai  does  he  say  of  the  Chinese?  Ifhat 
erldenee  of  thejpopnlarity  of  Mt  work? 
(note,  p.  19.)  "Wnai  books  relbired  to? 
mote.) 

JOHN  WI0LI9,  (P.S1.) 
Date  of  WkUfs  birth  tnd  death?  In 
whpse  re-did  he  flonrish?  ITp*  Here  the 
9eilloIkr  mnst  not  be  goTenieaDy  the  name 
«r  the  monarch  at  the  top  of  the  page  orer 
the  author's  name,  for  as  the  authors  are 
arranged  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
death,  some  wiU  be  found  to  have  died  the 
Terj  first  or  second  year  of  a  new  Una's 
fe^;  of  course,  therefore^  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have**  flourished  fak  Ills  nrfgn.**  nius, 
IhouriiWleUfdied  In  the  reign  of  Richard 
IL,  Us  great  works  were  mostfy  written,  and 
his  great  labors  dilefly  exerted  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  m. ;  he,  therefore,  must  be  said 
to  haTe  '^flourished"  in  the  reign  of  that 
'monarch.]  What  was  he  called?  What 
does  MiltiDO  say  of  him?  Where  was  he 
educated?  For  what  did  he  early  distingulBh 
hhnself?  What  title  did  he  acquire  rWhat 
was  henceforth  the  great  businoss  oi  his 
.  life?  Bepeat  the  quoiatlon  tnm  Ifilton  re- 
latlTe  to  WIclif:  State  the  comparatiTe 
merits  of  Wldif  and  Luther,  as  reformers. 
Bepeat  the  fine  remark  of  Burnet,  (note.) 
When  did  Wldif  die?  What  did  the  Ooun- 
cfl  of  Oonstanoe  decree?  What  is  the  re- 
mark of  Fuller?  Repeat  the  lines  of  Words- 
worth, (note.)  What  is  said  of  WicllTs  writr 
tags?  What  was  his  chief  work?  What 
honor  belongs  to  him?  What  did  the  papal 
dergy  say  or  his  labors?  (note.)  What  was 
Us  eharaoter?  What  books  referred  to? 
(note.) 

JOHN  BABBOUB,  (p.  25.) 
Date  of  Barbour's  birfh  and  death?    lb 
whsit  eountty  did  he  belong?     In  whoee 
1?    What  is  the  title  of 


his  chief  work?  What  Is  its  nature?  In 
what  character,  therefore,  Is  Barbour  to  be 
considered?  What  does  he  iis^,  UmseU  of 
his  work?  Bepeat  the  paraphrase  of  his 
Apostrophe  to  Vreedom,  (note.)  [The  last 
two  lines  of  the  original  are  much  superiot, 
and  should  be  imbedded  la  the  memory.] 

GBOFFRET  0HAIK3BB,  (p.  27.) 
Date  of  Chaucer's  Urth  and  death?  -B»- 
peat  Spenser  and  Wordswortht  lines,  9r 
what  ttUe  is  he  disthoMsttrely  known?  Whi* 
does  Warton  say  of  him?  In  whose  reign 
did  he  flourish  ?  To  what  fomOy  did  he  be- 
come connected  by  marriage?  Where  did  h^ 
trarel?  With  whom  dU  he  become  ae- 
qnainted?  Who  were  the  three  cUef  scho- 
lars of  Italy  In  the  14th  century,  and  fat 
what  distlzialshed?  (not^  What  publfo 
office  did  Chaucer  receire?  When  old  he 
die?  In  what  respect  does  Chaucer  resemU^ 
Cowper?  What  is  his  great  work?  From 
what  did  he  take  the  Idea?  What  was  the 
Decameron?  Its  tAjmcAogrf  Where  was 
Canterbury?  Why  were  mnimaget  made 
there?  In  what  respect  Is  Chanoer'B  plan 
superior  to  Boccado^s?  What  is  the  plan  of 
the  Decameron?  What  knowledge  do  the 
Canterbury  Tales  gire  us  ?  What  great  cause 
did  they  subseqoentty  aid?  (note.)  [Here 
the  instructor  may  direct  the  scholar  to  com- 
mit to  memory  such  extracts  tcom  the  Tarl- 
ous  authors,  as  he  may  deem  best  Of  those 
feom  Chaucer,  I  would  recommend  ''The 
Parson."*]  What  are  the  four  other  prtn- 
dpal  works  of  Cbaucer  ?    Qlre  an  account  of 

*I  cannot  too  ttroncty  urge  upon  the  young 
the  advanlaffe  of  coomilttlnr  to  memory  the 
cbotceet  poMagee  tn  proie  and  poetry  In  Bng- 
U»h  Ltterature.  What  we  learn  thoroogtajr 
when  young,  remafais  by  aa  through  lUb.  ^^atr," 
said  the  great  Doctor  Johnson  to  Boawell,  *•  In 
my  early  days  I  read  very  hard.  It  U  a  md  ro- 
flection,  but  a  tmo  one,  that  I  knew  almost  aa 
much  at  eighteen  aa  I  do  now.  My  Jodruient,  to 
be  sure,  waa  not  ao  good;  but  I  had  aU  the  AMts. 
I  remember  Tery  weU  when  I  waa  at  Oxtord,  aa 
old  gentleman  said  to  me,  'Tonnf  man,  ply  your 
book  diligently  now,  and  acquire  a  atook  of 
knowledge :  tor  when  yeara  come  unto  yon,  yoo 
wm  And  that  poring  upon  hooka  will  be  but  sa 
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SXAMIBATION   QUSSXI0H8. 


•TraOwwACfeiMMa.''  Of  tbt  "Wni—t 
«r  ttw  Bom."  or  -Th*  Boon  of  Vum." 
or  *Th«  noww  And  Um  LmH**  Who  haa 
liBltetid  awnnr^  •*  HooM  of  Vaae,"  and  in 
whair  BmmsI  tte  Ubm  from  fOM  (note.) 
What  books  referral  tol  (nota,  p.  u} 

JOHN  OOWXB,  (p.  84.) 
In  wboM  ralgnf  did  he  fionTiahr  With 
whoi  oont— iioraryf  Whondie?  In  what 
4oM  h*  riwtiln  Ohanwirt  In  wl»t  dilKir 
froaUal  WhMlibfacUefworlit  What 
klteral^Mit  Cttve  an  aeooont  «r  tba  Hory 
oTFlorani. 

JAMM8  L  Oft  SCOTLAND,  (p.  38.) 
Whowaaba?  Whan  horn?  Uov,  and hf 
whom  vaa  im  iiq>riaoo«d!  Wot  what  are  we 
indaUadtohiaiapriaonmaotr  WhMiahia 
rhlof  poattealworkf  Ilia  merits  aa  a  king  ? 
How  dte,  and  when!  What  li  aaUl  of  h&i 
Mapoot? 

WILLIAM  CAZTON,  (p.  42.) 
In  wkoaa  reigna  did  ha  flonriah?  Why 
vlil  hii  nama  aivar  ha  oheriahad?  Bepeat 
ttw  vacaaa  In  hia  praka.  Oira  the  onftUaa  of 
hlalUb.  What  ia  Mid  of  thahiatorx  of  print- 
fa«}<nota.)  What  two  dtlea  claim  the  honor 
oflhadiaeovwyr  Who  diacoTetad  the  prin- 
aipla  of  tba  art?  Who  inrentad  moTabla 
tjpaa!  WhoftntlbundedtTpear  State  the 
eoodnfion,  (note.)  What  was  the  first  book 
•▼er  printad  in  the  BngUah  language,  where, 
•ndwlienr  What  was  the  first  book  printed 
in  England,  and  when?  What  is  said  of 
Caxton's  dMraefeer?  Bow  many  works  did 
he  print?    What  works  referred  to? 

WnJJAM  DUNBAB,  (p.  il.) 
Date  of  Urth  and  death?    WhatdoesEHis 
say  of  him?    What  are  his  chief  poems? 
What  is  the  story  of  the  <<Thistle  and  the 
Boae?^    OiTeanaoooontof '^TheDanoe.*' 

Snt  THOMAS  MOBS,  (p.  47.) 
Bepeat  Thoouon's  Unas.  In  whose  rdgn 
dSdhefloorish?  What  la  said  of  him?  What 
remark  was  made  of  him  when  a  boy  ?  Tb 
what  oOoaa  was  he  appointed?  Why  did  he 
inour  the  dlapleasore  of  Henry  YUI.  ?  How 
didhedie?  What doea Hume, the  historian, 
aay  of  his  death?  What  Is  said  of  Mora's 
gsBinsaadehameier?  Belate  the  Interview 
hatwean  him  and  Brasmna.  What  oonplet 
la  attribnled  to  hhn?  What  great  inoon- 
atstendeadldhadiBplaT?  Wh^  is  his  most 
eelebrated  work?  Why  so  ealM?  (not^.) 
Whatisltsahamoter?  What  an  some  of 
the  axoaUent  prindplaa  In  It?  Deeeribe  the 
Island.  What  of  their  trades,  Ac?  Of  trv 
'^^llinc?  Of  ale-houses?  Of  their  notions 
of  wealth  ?    Of  hunting  ?    Of  laws  and  law- 

Csrs?  Of  war?  Oeneral  remarks  on  the 
topin?  What  other  works  of  More  are 
mentioned?  What  of  Biebard  III.  and  tho 
princes  ?  How  olten  was  be  marrjod  ?  What 
ofhisflrstwife?  What  of  his  second?  What 
bnoka  raeommended  to  be  read? 

WILLIAM  TTNDAL^  (p.  53.) 
«^^  gave  ua  the  first  English  Version  of 
"•«We?    Vrom  what  was  the  translation  I 


made?  Whan  dU  Wldlf  die?  What  Oob- 
Toealkmtwenty-imr  years  after?  Wtaat^d 
itdecrea?  When  was  the  Latin  Tnlgatefirrt 
printed?  When  the  Hebrew?  W^aa  th* 
Greek?  What  dU  the  Monks  say  of  them? 
What  <fld  oa»  of  the  priasU  dedare?  Dot* 
of  Tyndale's  birth  and  death?  In  whose 
reigna  dUbeflonriah?  Where  waa  he  edn- 
eated?  What  k  said  of  his  soholarsh^? 
What  did  a  priest  onoe  s^  to  him?  What 
was  lyndala's  noble  reply?  Where  dhtljra- 
dale  go  in  1623?  fior  what  pnrpoaaf  Wleo 
did  he  finiah  Ua  tranalation  of  the  TMft> 
ment?  What  was  the  result?  Hmrwasiya 
retreat  at  Antwerp  ^aeorered?  What  was 
donetohim?  What  aAcarts  made  to  niaaae 
him?  With  what  sneosaa?  Howwaahaesk- 
ployed  in  iniaon?  What  was  finally  done  to 
him?  Gire  an  aoeonnt  of  his  martyrdkaa 
and  last  prayer.  Bepeat  the  Ifaiea  on  Ua 
death.  How  was  his  prayer  answered? 
What  is  saU  of  his  trandationi 

SIB  TH<»fA8  WTATT,  (^  M.) 
Date  of  birth  and  death?  With  wfaow 
name  Is  his  generally  aseodated?  V6r  what 
was  he  eariy  distinguished?  Whatwerehb 
acoorapllshmfints  t  What  were  aome  of  the 
traita  of  his  character?  On  what  ndaaiim 
was  ha  aunt?  What  waa  Ilia  cause  of  hla 
death?  What  qnalitiea  dU  be  unite  in  his 
obaraoter?  Tot  what  was  he  most  disttn- 
guished?  How  did  he  ennoble  learning  and 
poe^?    Whatofhispitiaewiftinft? 

BABL  or  SUBBBT,  (p.  fiOl) 
Date  of  Urth  and  dsath?  Iavkosere%Bt 
did  Surrey  and  Wratt  floorish?  When  dU 
he  enter  upon  puhUeUfe?  What  honor  was 
conferred  on  him  fak  IMS?  Whatdldhado 
1644?  What  efect  had  his  popnlarity  oa 
Henry  Yin.?  Who  was  hk  ^kief  maUeioiM 
enenty?  What  was  done  to  SoneyT  OT 
what  was  he  accused?  Who  was  the  chiof 
witness  against  him?  What  was  Ilia  dmxso? 
What  waa  the  result?  When  was  he  judl> 
dally  murdered?  What  Is  satd  of  his  eha- 
xaoter?  What  Is  said  of  his  endowments? 
What  of  hto  moral  Tirtues?  What  of  his  ra> 
gard  for  religion  t  Bepeat  the  Unea  on  "The 
Happy  Llfe.*^ 

HUGH  LAHMSB,  (p.  66.) 
Date  of  birth  and  death?  Where  edneatad? 
Br  whoae  means  converted?  What  b  aaid 
of  him  during  the  reign  of  BdwaxdYL?  la 
the  reirn  ofMaiy  ?What  did  he  reftne  te 
do?  What  was  the  resuH?  QIts  an  ae> 
eount  of  hla  and  Bidley's  mailviduin.  What 
dU  Latimer  aay  to  Bldley?  wWlsaaidoC 
his  sufferings?    What  of  Bidley's? 

SIB  JOHN  CHIU,  (pw  68^ 

Date  ofblrth  and  death?  What  profeaaoi^ 
ship  did  he  early  flU?  to  whom  waa  ha 
tutor?  Mnton*8  Hues?  (note.)  What  waa 
the  consequence  of  his  Protestaatfm?  What 
ohotoe  was  oflbred  to  him?  Whfeh  did  be 
take?  What  fellowed?  Whan  dM  be  die? 
What  Is  saU  of  the  period  In  whiek  be 
flourished?  What  did  be  Introdwa  ki 
Greek?    How  improve  JCnglish?    What  is 
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«ld«rUfWQski!    WhiitlitlM  tttkofthe 
cklefoDA  extant? 


JOHN  HEYWOOD^  (p.  70.) 

What  \»  aaid  of  th«  uce  of  Qa«en  EUsa- 
bathr  (note.)  Tb  what  does  the  name  of 
John  Heywood  introdnoe  rut  How  manj 
dlTiilonfl  In  the  hiatory  of  the  Drama,  and 
what  are  they?  When  were  the  Miracle 
PlajB  in  fogne?  Why  called  aot  What 
were  ■ome  of  their  laldeotB!  Br  whom 
aetedf  What  is  nid  of  them  ?  What  wae 
the  next  diTiaionr  What  were  "Moral 
PlajBr  What  is  said  of  them?  What 
■eriptoral  character  in  them?  What  is  said 
of  the  *<  Interludes?"  Why  did  the  "Moral 
Plays"  die  away?  What  sneoessfU  writer 
of  them?  Date  of  his  Urth  and  death? 
Whatof  his  genius?  What  did  he  expose? 
What  is  the  name  of  one  of  his  best  Uiter> 
Indes?  What  is  It,  and  who  were  the  cha- 
racters? How  does  the  pieoe  open?  What 
does  the  Pardoner  say?  What  the  Palmer? 
How  does  the  Pardoner  reply  ?  What  says 
the  Potlcaiy?  What  the  Pedler?  What  does 
the  Pedler  propose  to  end  the  dispute  ?  Who 
begins?  Who  gains  the  Tlotory?  Repeat 
the  lines.    What  exclamations  follow  ? 


JOHN  mLL,  (p.  78.) 

Who  was  John  StOl?  What  Is  the  first 
eomedy  In  our  language?  What  is  said  of 
n?  What  the  characters?  Its  plot?  OIto 
aaaoeountofit 


BOeiB  A80HAM,  0.74.) 
In  whoes  reign  did  he  flourish?  Where 
educated?  What  does  Johnson  say  ?  (note.) 
Tto  whom  was  he  preceptor?  What  <rfBoe  did 
he  mi?  When  did  he  die?  What  are  his 
two  principal  works?  What  is  the  Toxo- 
pbflus?  Etymology?  What  is  its  design? 
who  are  the  speakers?  What  influence  had 
his  work  upon  the  language?  What  motlTe 
for  writing  it  suggested  ?  (note.}  What  was 
his  other  work?  What  does  Jolinson  say  of 
tt?  What  does  Asdiam  say  of  the  influence 
of  foreign  trarel  ?  What  criticisms  on  his 
works?(noteyP.75.) 

Snt  PHILIP  SIDNET,  (p.  80.) 
What  is  said  of  his  character?  In  whose 
reign  did  he  flourish?  When  did  he  enter 
(hdbrd?  When  b^^in  his  travels?  What 
hi4>pened  to  him  at  Paris  ?  On  what  em- 
bassy sent?  Whom  did  he  marry?  To  what 
high  post  abroad  was  he  elected?  Who  was 
opposed  to  his  accepting  of  it,  and  why? 
What  public  sexrioe  was  he  next  engaged 
in?  Belate  the  particulars  of  his  death. 
What  eflbet  did  it  produce  in  England?  On 
what  does  his  litenry  reputation  rest?  How 
may  he  be  regarded  as  a  prose  writer?  What 
does  Oowper  say  of  him  7  (note.)  and  what 
does  he  say  of  '^poe^?"  What  Is  the  Ar- 
cadia? Where  is  the  scene  of  it  laid?  Who 
are  the  heroes  of  the  romance?  What  is 
their  fortune?    What  Is  the  other  gxeat 


work  of  Sidney?  What  Is  said  of  It?  What 
does  Hallam  say?  (note.)  What  Wtrtont 
(note.) 

CHRISTOPHER  MARLOW,  (^  87.) 

What  commonly  called  ?  With  whom  was 
he  contemporary  ?  Date  of  blrtti  and  death? 
For  what  was  he  most  known  in  his  lifo? 
Por  what  now?  Repeat  it  Whatisamad> 
rigal?(note.) 

ROBERT  SOUTHWELL^  (p.  88.) 
Date  of  birth  and  death?  Where  edu- 
cated? Where  did  he  go^  and  to  what  order 
did  he  attach  hfanself  ?  Whence  did  he  ns 
and  in  what  capacity?  What  treatment  fid 
he  meet  with?  For  what  was  he  tried? 
What  was  the  result?  Was  he  probably 
guflty  ?  What  is  said  of  the  whole  transae- 
aon?  Did  he  do  anything  more  than  he 
had  a  right  to  do?  What  is  said  of  puttlag 
down  opinions  by  foroe?  Repeat  Bryant^ 
lines.  What  Is  said  of  SoiithweU*s  poetry? 
What  is  said  of  his  raoee?  [Commit  "TimM 
go  by  turns,**  and  "Scorn  not  the  Leait*^ 

EDMUND  SPENSER,  (p.  03.) 
Date  of  birth  and  death  ?  In  whose  reign 
did  he  flourish?  Repeat  Thomson's  Unas. 
What  is  said  of  his  panmtage  ?  What  does 
Gibbon  say  ?  How  did  he  enter  Cambridge  ? 
What  Isa  <<siaer,**  and  why  so  called?  What 
work  did  he  first  publish?  What  is  it?  In 
what  capacity  did  he  go  to  Ireland  ?  What 
grant  did  he  reoolTe?  Where  did  he  go  to 
reside?  Who  Tislted  him  there  ?  What  dkt 
he  style  him  ?  What  was  he  persuaded  to 
do?  What  does  Campbell  say  of  Raleigh*s 
▼isit to  Spenser?  What  is  Spenser's  great 
work?  Ot  how  many  books  does  it  consist? 
How  many  is  it  said  he  intended  to  write? 
Did  he  probably  finish  his  desigB?  What 
happened  to  him  in  Ireland  ?  Where  did  he 
die,  and  when?  What  is  said  of  the  influ- 
ence of  his  works?  What  of  his  minor 
Doems?  What  have  prerented  the  **Faede 
Queene"  flrom  being  generally  read  ?  What 
Is  said  of  the  allegory?  What  does  Spenser 
say  is  the  "end  of  ail  ttie  books"?  Who  fa 
the  hero ?  Who  is  intended  by  the  "Faerie 
Queene*'  ?  Wliat  does  Prince  Arthur  repre- 
sent? The  knight  and  Tirtoe  of  the  first 
book?  Of  the  second?  Of  the  third?  Of 
the  fourth?  Of  the  flftt?  Of  the  sixth? 
rCommit— at  pleasure.]  What  does  Sir  James 
Maekintosh  s^  of  Spenser?  What  does  Ha«- 
litt?  What  G^pbell?  What  is  his  chief 
prose  work?  Books  and  crttlelsms  to  be  read? 

RICHARD  HOOKER,  (p.  10«.) 
Date  of  birtii  and  death?  What  is  said  of 
him?  Where  educated?  What  proflMidoii 
did  he  select?  Where  did  he  preach  ?  What 
of  hk  marriage?  Did  he  lore  a  oHj  lift? 
What  did  he  request?  Where  did  he  die? 
What  is  his  great  work  called?  What  Iti 
design?  To  what  does  it  owe  Its  orighi? 
What  is  said  of  its  learning?    Of  Ms  stylet 
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itotoMdt  Biii«dttk»t 

■NGLDH  Mm  SniLST,  (p.  109.) 
Wkrt  li  mU  of  Hm  mlutnlar  WbM« 
»w»tkdrte]«itimiiiart4aiiltioar  What 
•r  tfadr  orifint  ^ertTAtton  of  Um  tenn? 
Bow  knc  did  thej  eonttnue  s  dlstiiiet  order? 
What  did  tbtj  wiff  and  probably  eompote? 
What  faMldaats  ia  Uttoir  ihow  that  thay 
ww«  held  In  high  «atiiD«fekmr  Olra  aa  ao- 
aoaat  of  thair  diwJtning  popolarltj?  What 
of  Sir  Piatrick  toenal  On  what  tmnded? 
What  li  one  of  tha  moat  odebrstad  Bnglish 
ballada?  What  doM  BIdneT  aay  of  Itr  On 
what  tmnded !    [Oonunit  at  pleaauie.] 


Qinmf  KJZABVTH,  (p.  117.) 
Hrfh  aad  daathr    What  of  hw  pootrrf 
Whatif  ona  of  harbast  pftecM?    Oiva  tha 
fakkociBal  InaUant  on  wM^  It  k  trandad. 
IThat  ^kMa  Haadley  Mj  of  U! 


7KAMLA9I0V  or  THB  HIHLl^  (p.  U8.) 

What  was  the  chief  oaxue  of  tha  miparloritT 
irtha  aca  of  JBtt«a»tfa  In  Htaratwaf  (noto.) 
What  nK»t  important  undertakiog  In  Janet 
Vt  Mignr  How  manr  Terrioni  ortha  BIbIa 
•abeeqttMit  to  TyndMl^'a  are  here  named? 
Mention  them  in  order.  What  of  Oorerdale'a  ? 
OfMatthewe'e?  OfCranmer'e?  OfTavem- 
ar'al  OftheOeneTa?  The  Bishop's?  The 
Dooayf  What  of  Khig  Jameses  or  oar  own 
present  Tersion?  What  were  the  reasons 
why  It  was  undertaken  ?  When  waa  a  oon- 
inwMse  held  of  the  dersy  of  aU  denomina- 
tions? What  did  the  king  (James  L)  do? 
How  many  of  those  first  oommlssiaofid  to 
translate  the  Bible  died  or  resigned  befim 
tt  was  begonf  How  many  were  left?  How 
dlrldedr  How  did  they  proceed  in  their 
task?  What  cautions  did  they  take  to  pre- 
Tent  errors?  When  was  the  reenlt  pub- 
lished? Under  what  title?  What  Is  said  of 
the  translation  as  a  whole?  What  does 
Adam  Clarke  say?  What  does  strict  truth 
require  ?  What  is  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
Ibcis  in  the  translation?  (note.)  Giye  ex- 
amples. Why  this  historical  riew  gtren? 
Bepeat  Mrs.  jGllls^s  remarks,  (note.) 


THOMAS  SAOKTILLl^  (^  liL) 

In  whose  reigns  did  ha  flourish?  Why 
does  he  deserre  consideration?  Qire  an  so- 
oount  of  his  tragedy  ?  ^y  what  poem  Is  he 
best  known?  What  are  Its  character  and 
design?  What  portion  did  he  write  of  it? 
Who  flaldied  it?  WhatissaidofSaekTiUe's 
powers  as  a  pott?    Bepeat  soma  of  the  char 

SIR  THOMAS  OTBRBURY,  (p.  126.) 
In  whose  reigns  flourish?    What  of  him? 
Why,  and  how  killed,  and  by  whom?    By 
What  lake  best  known? 


WILLIAM  8RAK8PBAKB»  (p.  19f .) 
Bapeat  Oray^  llnasL  What  works  referrsd 
to?  Best  edition  of  his  works?  What  doca 
Croft  ssT  of  him  ?(aotaJ  WhatdOMDreka 
say  of  his  remoTsl  to  Ixmdon?  In  whose 
reigns  did  he  flourish?  Where  bora^?  When? 
Whatissaidof  hisaariylifc?  What  prora 
him  to  have  bcMi  a  grnt  rtadent?  Whoa 
didheaurry?  When  did  he  raaore  to  Loa> 
don?  What  k  his  history  there?  Hisflzst 
play?  Bepeat  the  Itat  of  Bs  plays  In  ehio- 
aologlcal  order.  When  did  ha  retire  to  the 
country?  How  long  did  he  cpk^  his  ietir«> 
ment?  When  dM  he  dia?  What  is  ssid  of 
his  children,  and  their  deeoendanU?  How 
has  he  written  his  own  eulogy?  Bfepeattha 
linesL  What  does  Ben  Jbason  say  of  him? 
What  Dryden?  (Bepeat  the  extract  moss 
riohly  worth  committing.)  [Craunit  fixaa 
the  poet,  at  pleaaare.] 

BSAUMONT  Ain>  KLKTCHIB,  (p.  US.) 
What  of  their  friendship  and  unkmf 
Birth  and  death  of  Francis  feaumont?  Of 
John  Fletcher  ?  Of  what  do  tbdr  plays  eon> 
sist?  What k  said  <tf their  lyrtosf^Smimtt 
the  extracts. 


SIB  WALTKR  RALEXGH,  (p.  146L) 
Inwhoaan^adidhaflawkh?  Whatk 
said  of  him?  Where  edueated?  HowdMha 
spend  hk  time  in  Franee?  Towhatdamnr 
there  exposed?  What  did  he  do  In  isf9? 
What  waa  tibe  remilt  d  the  expedition? 
What  was  granted  him  in  MMT  WThatdM 
hedo?  Whatinl586?  BsaaU?  Whenwas 
tobacco  flnt  carxlsd  inta  Bagla^?  Whai 
inlfi9i?  WhatdidhepubUshT  Hbwtxaetad 
by  James?  Of  what  accused  ?  Whatk  said 
of  the  trial,  and  revolt?  How  did  he  em- 
ploy hk  prkon  hours?  What  did  ha  do  In 
1616?  Result?  What  of  hk  death?  What 
does  Sk  Vgerton  Brydges  say?  What  k 
said  of  hk  character,  and  learning^  How 
distinruisbsd?-  Dates  of  hk  history?  What 
does  Home  say  of  K?  WhatTytler?  What 
other  works  did  ha  write?  What  doca 
Headley  say  of  him?  What  k  said  of  hk 
poetrr   by   ffir  Egerton^  Brydges  ?^_(aotii^ 

"The 

Errand,**^ 

Queana.] 

LABT  XLIZABBTH  CARST,  (PL  Ul) 
When  flourish?    What  did  sha  write? 

BAMUKL  DANm^  (p.  IM.) 
In  whose  reigns  did  ha  flomtah?  What  m 
hk  chief  work?  What  k  its  ehaiwjisr? 
What  does  Headley  say  of  hiB?  rOoaamit 
the  three  last  TeKsas  QfRlohard  thalaaoaA 
Somoquy.] 

GILBS  TLBTOHBR,  (p.  Ua.) 
In  whoaa  reigns  did  ha  floukh?    Wiml 
does  Wood  say  of  him?    What  k  hk  ekM 
poem?    WhatdoeaOHipbeUaajitfhkil 


f    oy   Bir  Egenon   jsryugesr    (boUlJ 

;  does   Spenser  style  him?    [Commit 

NympVs  Reply,'   and   the   «8oar» 

id,*^  and  the  •^Sonnat  upon  fba  Fiaeito 


mMTMTIOlf 


im 


fltAMSB  BAOOII»  (^  lift.) 
rOomflilt  Tboauaa*§  lines.]  In  wboM 
nwnfl  did  he  flourish?  Hfhoae  son  was  he  f 
Inhere  educated?  How  there  disttngvriahed? 
Whftt  proibsdon  did  he  choose  ?  Did  he  oon- 
flne  his  studies  to  It?  What  great  work  did 
be  early  plan?  "What  honor  did  ho  receire, 
M08?  what  subsequent  honors?  What 
awaited  him?  What  hiqulrr  fautltnted? 
To  what  did  he  confess?  What  were  his 
words?  What  was  his  punishment?  When 
did  he  die?  What  is  bis  first  principal  work? 
What  does  Stewart  saj  of  it?  What  the 
second  mentioned?  Of  what  does  it  treat? 
HowdoeshedlTidefanmanlcaminff?  What 
the  third?  What  is  Its  ol<{ectT  What  the 
flrarth?  What  rank  has  this  work  giren 
him?  £4Arenoe  between  Bacon  and  Aris- 
totle? what  does  he  saj  of  the  office  and 
dntj  cf  man?  What  does  he  call  the  kej  to 
tbe  temple  of  knowledge?  What  remark- 
able pasMge  in  his  wiU?  Best  editions^  and 
books^  in^  refared  to?    [Commit  at  plea- 


••] 


J0BNDONinB»(p.l66.) 


Ite  wboM  Minis  did  be  flouxlriir  Roiw 
popidar  in  bis  lUb  ?  How  now?  What  pro- 
mmctx  did  be  enter?  Of  what  do  his  poems 
eoosittT  What  of  them?  Inwhatdassof 
fdelB  does Ite  rank?  Of  what  do  bis  prose 
writfaigseDndttr    Wbst  doss  Walton  say  of 


mOHAlL  DRAYTON,  (p,  IOOl) 
When  dU  be  flourish  ?    What  Is  Us  chief 
^ork?    Olre  an  account  of  It    What  other 
#orks?    fy>r  what  now  mast  ralnod?  What 
looks  Mteittd  to? 

BKN  J0NB0N,^17S.) 
InVboseVeigtajidUbeflonrl^f  Oitean 
Recount  of  bis  Htte.  Of  witat  do  bis  -Wo^ks 
(Xmstet!  Howls  be  compared  with  Sbaks- 
peare?  Howdoesold  Fuller  compare  fbem? 
What  Isiafi  of  his  brfieal  pieces?  What  of 
bis  nnse?  [Goonmit  "DirecttoiM  tar  wrlt- 
tofWelL"] 

otOBai  HnunRT,  {^  17s.) 

^Who  ins  be?  When  did  he  flodrUb? 
tfhat  are  bla  chief  wocks?  How  does  be 
teikasapoett 

T&01CA8  OASBW,  (p.  177.) 
Iblrbosetelgns  did  he  flourish?    Wbaftls 

Ste  ebiracter  of  bis  poems?  What  doee 
eadler  tay  of  bis  poetry?  What  Gamp- 
baU?  But  on  what  raldMto  did  ^  employ 
UatalMits? 


QntTASB  M  A&KHAM,  (p.  179.) 

Wlkendldhelkmrish?  When  did  be  osvh 
iBsaothor?  What  was  tbe  ehaneler  of 
pabMcattoM?    WlmtorhiapopaluMy? 


In  whose  reign  did  he  flourMi?  Wbefs 
educated?  Whendidhedie?  His  principal 
work?    Whatofbistrayels? 

WILLIAM  OHILLINGWOBTH,  (p.  182.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  be  flooilsb?  What  is 
said  of  him?  where  did  be  study  Jbr  some 
thne?  What  Is  bis  great  work  called? 
What  ol^ect  had  he  in  writing  It?  What 
does  Locke  say  of  it?    Whatefbbon? 

FRANOIS  QUARLE8,  (p.  ISOu) 
In  whose  reigns  did  be  flourish?  Where 
educated?  What  profession  (Ud  he  study? 
With  what  noble  object?  Tb  whom  did  he 
become  secretary?  Where  did  he  die*  and 
when?  What  does  Montgomery  s^y  of  him? 
What  remarks  upon  his  wrtttngs?  What 
does  Headley  say?  What  are  bis  chief  po- 
etical worlcB?  WTbat  are  bis  emblems? 
[Oommit  at  pleasure.  ^The  world,"  and 
''Hope  in  GhM,"  are  recommended.]  What 
is  hu  principal  prose  work?  What  doei 
Headley  s^y  of  it?   [Commit  at  plMsaze.] 

WILLIAM  DRUMMOin),  (P.1M).) 
What  is  said  of  bfan?    What  of  tbe  eh*- 
raoter  of  his  poetry  ?    What  of  bis  sonnets? 
When  did  be  die?     [Codmdt  "Cm  Bleeps" 
and  ''To  tbe  Nigbttngala."] 

BIOHASD  GRASaAW,  (P.1M.) 

In  whose  reigns  dU  be  flourish  r  What  is 
said  of  his  character?  What  are  bis  poems 
caUed?  To  what  chureb  did  he  attach  him- 
self? What  do  his  poems  display?  What 
ofhisattatmneBtB?  Wlutt  <»f  bis  •nUlles  on 
a  Prayer-book"?  [Commit  his  venlon  of  the 
twenty-third  Psalm.] 

PHINEAS  VLETCHSR,  (p.  10&.) 
In  whose  rekns  did  be  floorUb?  Where 
did  be  stndy  ?  What  profession  did  be  enter? 
^at  is  bis  chief  poem  called?  WbatisitY 
What  its  character?  [Commit  *'Tbe  Shep- 
herd's LIS^"  and  **l>eoay  of  Human  Oreat* 


^mXliM  HABtNCtOIS,  Cp.  107.) 
Dates  of  Mrtb  and  death?    Where  ed«- 
eatedt    What  is  tbe  title  of  bis  rolnme  of 
poems?     What    sf  bto  bMocy?     Of  bis 
poetry? 


JOSEPH  HALL»(^  190.) 
In  whose  reigns  did  be  flourish?  What 
cbaraeters  dU  be  unite?  Of  what  profes- 
sion? What  oOee  did  bs  bold?  In  what 
protestation  did  be  unite?  What  was  dons 
tobtanlnoonsequenee?  What  was  bis  sub- 
ssquent  history?  At  what  age  did  be  die? 
How  known  as  a  poet?  Wb^  4oia  Waxtaa 
ofbfepoans?  What  is  tbsir  ehiif  fewttf 


say  of] 

wWt 
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•Dd  «]>aB60tt0  Tutor."}  What  k  aaid  of 
bim  M  a  prote  writer?  Which  of  his  prose 
w(»rlu  are  now  moet  known  7  What  has  he 
been  styledf  [Oommit  lines  from  Boms, 
(note.)] 

BICHASD  LOTKLACn^  (p.  906.) 
When  bom?  Where  edocatodf  What  does 
old  Anthony  Wood  saj  of  him?   What  of  his 
history  and  misfnrtanes?    When  dls^  and 
bow? 

THOMAS  7ULLEB,  (p.  207.) 
In  whose  reigns  did  be  flonrlsh?  Where 
ednoated?  Of  what  profteskm?  What  of 
his  promotions?  Give  the  outline  of  his 
lift.  What  is  the  first  of  bis  works  bore 
mentioned?  What  is  its  character?  What 
tbeseeond?  Whatofit?  What  the  third? 
The  fourth?  The  fifth?  What  is  said  of 
his  character?  Of  his  learning?  Of  his  me- 
mory? [Commit  Aphorisms,  at  pleasure.] 
What  touching  ^>peal  does  he  make  for  the 
African?  What  does  Gibbon  say  of  tbe  obli- 
gations of  a  scholar  to  his  teacher?  (note.^ 
What  are  BurUm's  six  reasons  for  marriage? 
(note.)  What  dn^  does  Bacon  taiotai  upon 
OTeiy  man?  (note.) 

BOBIBIT  HSBBIOK,  (p.  8U.) 
In  whose  reigns  <Bd  be  flourish?  What  is 
■aid  of  htm  as  a  poet?  What  profession  did 
be  enter?  What^does  the  Betroepeottre  Be- 
▼iew  say  of  him  as  a  poet?  rOommlt  *<To 
DaflDdil^''  <*To  PrimioMS,"  «Tb  Bloewmfl^" 
4c] 

OATHEEINB  PHILIPfl^  (p.  SIO.) 
Dates  of  birth  and  death?    Whose  daugh- 
ter? Under  what  name  did  she  write?  How 
esteemed  by  her  ocmtemporariesi 


JBBBICT  TATLOB,  (p.  SIS.) 
What  Is  saU  of  him?  In  whose  reigns  did 
be  flourish?  Where  ednoated?  To  whom 
did  he  become  chaplain?  What  lu^pened  to 
bimlftU?  Where  did  he  esteblisb  a  school? 
What  does  be  ssj  of  bis  retirement?  What 
aflUction  did  he  meet  with?  What  honor 
did  be  reoelTe  at  the  Bestocatlon?  When 
did  he  die?  What  Is  said  of  his  writings ? 
What  Is  Us  greatest  work?  Whatisltaob- 
W?    Howbasltbeen  denrlbed?    Wbatis 


does  Br.  Jobnaon  mj  ft  Um  as  a  post! 
What  is  said  of  bis  prose  eompand  wiu  Us 
poetry?  What  Is  the  eritldsm  of  Dr.  J<dbua> 
son?    Of  Dr.  Drake?    Bestedition? 

em  wnxiAM  datbnaiit,  (p.  2n.) 

Dates  of  Urtb  and  death?  Where  bom, 
and  educated?  What  honor  did  be  reoeiTe? 
Meaning  of  poet4aureate?  Datoof  theoOoe? 
Who  have  filled  it  suooesslTely?  What  oOoe 
did  he  hold  in  the  dTfl  wars?  Where  did  be 
go  when  the  royal  cause  dedlned?  On  what 
expedition  sent?  Beeult?  How  was  his  Ufo 
spared?  On  what  does  bis  flone  chiefly  rest? 
Ito  story  hi  fbll? 

MABOABET,  DUCSBBS  Of  MXWCAflTLB, 
(p.28«.) 
When  did  she  flourish?  Whatof  bereaxlj 
tastee?    Where  did  she  go  ?    To  whom  mar- 
ried?   What  of  her  litenxy  labors? 

JOHN  MmrON,  Op-  289.) 
Bepoat  the  lines  of  Thomson,  Gray,  and 
Woids worth.  How  does  Milton  rank  among 
English  poete?  In  whose  reigns  did  ba 
flourish?  When,  and  where  bom?  Wbsra 
didheimblbeblsprhidplesaf  Uberbr?  In 
what  was  be  early  instructed?  What  Influ- 
ence had  it  on  him?  Where  educated? 
Where  did  be  go  after  leaving  the  unhrerih 
tjl  For  how  long?  Howenuployed?  What 
remark  did  he  make?  Wbloh  of  bis  minor 
poems  did  be  write  wbOe  in  tbe  university  f 

Wbiobatbislktber's?    ~~       

It»l: 
visit 


of  him?    [(3ommlt  «Ott 
-  I'S 


us  most  popular  work?    What  does  an 
eminent  ontic  saj  oi  him?    [O 
Prayer,**    "On  Content^"  and 
lines^  in  note.] 

ABBAHAM  OOWLST,  (p.  2260 
What  is  said  of  him?  In  whose  reigns  did 
he  flourish?  for  what  was  he  distinguished 
Ineollege?  What  early  gave  him  a  taste  for 
poetry?  Td  what  cause  did  be  attach  him- 
aetf?  What  Is  said  of  him  at  the  Bestora- 
tisn?  Howwas  he  esteemed  at  his  death? 
BowanMspoetieidWoikBdivkMIt    Whs* 


When  did  be  go  to 
It?  How  did  he  rank?  Wham  did  ba 
It?    What  did  be  do  on  bis  return  home? 


In  what  controversy  engage? 
sustain  himself  in  It?  WhomdJ 


How  did  ha 
didbemanryr 
What  is  said  of  the  connection?  To  what 
oflloe  appointed  in  1610?  Woe  how  long  had 
his  eyes%ht  been  ftOing  him?  What  causer 
When,  and  in  what  labor  dU  it  entirely  feilt 
What  did  he  say  of  it?  (note  &  p.  2000  What 
is  said  of  him  at  the  Bestocatlon?  To  wbstt 
did  be  devote  himself?  When  was  the  Para- 
dise Lostpublished?  What  did  be  reoetva 
for  it?  Wnen  Paradise Begained?  Wbatis 
his  flrst  poetical  work,  and  what  is  lU  sub- 
ject? Wlut  the  second?  Third?  Pourth? 
Pifthf  Sixth?  flevenOi?  Eighth?  Ninth? 
T^nth?    Best  edition  of  his  works? 


reftrred  to?  What  does  Brydges  saj  of 
Johnson's  life  of  MUton?  What  ofAddl- 
son's  Essays  on  Paradise  Lost?  (i)Ote^  When 
did  he  compose  his  ode  on  Christ's  Nativity? 
What  does  Brydges  s«y  of  it?  What  is  the 
snb)eotofIf7«Mas?  What  do  Addison  and 
Warton  say  of  tt?  What  is  the  thUe  of 
Oomus?  (note.)  PDommit  **Invocatk»L  to 
UgbV  "Borne,"  "Athens,"  -Evening  in 
Paradise,**  and  ''Hymn  on  the  Nativf^.**] 
What  is  said  of  the  prose  works  of  Milton? 
Of  what  sub}ecte  do  they  treat?  To  what 
owing?  What  does  Burnet  say  of  them? 
What  BxT^ns?  What  Ad  Ifflton  publish 
in  1642?  Wnat  remarkable  sentiment  in  it? 
What  oharaeter  does  Jir.&jmmooMtfn 
Um?  What  ftr  bierton  Brydges?  Whit 
otafanonttsvrfaotet 


rank  is  awarded  to  i 
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EDWABB  HTDB,  (p.  269.) 
In  whoM  reigni  dU  he  flouriabr  Wiih 
what  times  oonneoted?  Where  educated? 
What  proCenkm  did  he  rtody?  What  after- 
waadsdUhetamhkiatlBiitlMi  tor  What 
gide  did  he  taker  Whom  had  he  Ibr  an  op- 
ponent? Where  did  Hyde  aooompanj 
Charieet  His  Mtnation  there?  How  after- 
wards rewarded?  What  influence  had  he  ? 
What  followed?  When,  and  where  die ?  His 
prindpal  Uterarr  work?  What  is  said  of 
Charles  L  ?  (note.)  What  does  the  Edinboigh 
BeTlew  saor  of  Oanndoa's  great  work  ? 

SIB  MATTHXW  KALE,  (p.  211.) 
Wte*lBsaUl«fHaler  In  whose  reign  <Bd 
he  flourish?  WhnAprolbssion  did  he  enter? 
What  eoursedklhe  take  In  the  otrilwar? 
Was  ft  right?  Who  first  appointed  him 
'  Ige?  Who  next?  Bow  did  he  discharge 
I  dnti<3S?  What  honor,  1671?  What  ex- 
to his  iudktal  reputation?  What  is 
of  it?  Who  were  wMh  him  hi  opinion? 
(see  note.)  What  did  he  wrtle?  What  is 
hest  known?  [Commit  Lord  XraUne's  fin- 
kgy,  and  Cowper's  Unes.] 

IgAAO  BABBOW»  (p.  278.) 
What  is  said  of  him?  In  whose  reign  did 
he  flourish?  What  professioa  did  he  first 
study?  Wh]rdidheabAngeit»andfi)rwhat? 
To  what  profcssonhlp  elected  in  1660?  In 
1662?  In  1668?  To  whom  did  he  resign  the 
last?  Why?  What  honor,  1672?  When  did 
he  die?  What  of  his  mind  and  oharaoter? 
What  did  Charles  ILeaUhhn?  What  of  his 
sermons?  What  noble  moral  sentiment  re- 
eorded?  Repeat  the  lines  of  Milton,  (note, 
p.  280.)  What  does  Bacon  say  of  the  ad- 
Tanta0Bs  of  knowledge?  (note,  p.  282.) 

ANDREW  MARYBLL,  (p.  282.) 
Why  does  Marrell  deserve  especially  to  he 
remembered?  What  is  said  of  his  character? 
In  what  oflloe  did  he  assist  Mnton?  What 
of  their  relations?  How  honored  in  1660? 
How  did  he  discharge  his  duties?  How 
Tote  ?  OiTe  the  uiecdote  of  the  attempt  to 
bribe  him.  To  whom  did  he  become  obnox- 
ious? How  threatened?  How  affected  by 
It?  What  is  said  of  his  proee  writings? 
What  oi  the  fHendshlp  between  him  and 
Xaton?  HowdidhedefimdMflton?  What 
of  his  poetry?    [Commit  **The  Emigrants."] 

OWEN  ESU/THAM.  (p.  288.) 
*     When  did  he  flonxish?    What  of  his  his- 
tory?   What  is  his  chief  work?    What  its 
character?    OfttssentUMSto? 


BAMHEL  BUTLER,  (p.  202.) 
OfwhatkButlertfao  author?  in  whose 
reigns  did  he  flourish  ?  How  was  his  early 
lifi)  employed?  When  did  he  first  conoeire 
the  idea  of  his  poom?  When  was  the  first 
part  published?  I^lien  the  seoond?  When 
thM  third?  WbMKlidhe  die?  Inwhatoir^ 
3C 


oumstanees?    What  Is  aM  of  

^y  what  suggested?  What  was  its  oliMf 
What  is  sakT  of  his  poem?  [Commit  tnt 
paragraph  of  Macaulay's  remarks  on  tlie 
Puritans,  note.]  What  is  said  of  Butler's 
prose? 

SIR  THOJdAS  BROWNE,  (p.  298.) 
In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish?  What 
proiss^n  did  he  fi)Uow?  What  honors  i»- 
ceire  ?  What  are  his  principal  productions  ? 
What  Is  said  of  the  .Beiu^  JArftc<?  What 
of  his  PtmiadMia  IMJtmt'ea  ?  What  of 
Bjf^kiotapkAakr  How  does  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
scribe his  style?  Repeat  a  portion  of  tiM 
SoUloqides  of  the  PhUosG^hor  and  Yonag 
lady. 

IZAAK  WAim>N,  (p.  802.) 
What  is  he  called?  In  whose  reigns  did 
heflourMi?  At  what  age  did  he  die  ?  Eor 
what  celebrated?  Whose  Utos  has  fas  wrlt^ 
ten?  Who  eq>ecially  Talued  tibem?  Qy 
what  Is  Walton  most  known!  What  is  the 
character  of  the  work?  In  what  finm? 
Who  are  the  parties  Introduoed?  GiTean 
account  of  Falconry,  (note^  Repeat  the  ex- 
hortation to  contentment. 


ROBERT  LEXOHTON,  (p.  SOt.) 
Dates  of  birth  and  death?    Where  bom, 
and  educated?    What  situation  did  he  hold 
InSootiand?    HowflUit?    What  does  Bur- 
net sajefbkn? 

ANNS  KILLBaRBW,  (p.  812.) 
When  did  she  flourish  ?  Whose  daughter? 
What  of  her  character?    What  Bnc^lsh  poet 
has  written  In  her  praise? 

EDMUND  WALLER,  (p.  314.) 
What  is  said  of  him  as  a  man  and  a  poet? 
In  whose  reigns  <Bd  he  flourish?  What  Is 
said  of  him  in  political  lift?  How  punished? 
Whither  did  he  go  after  his  release?  What 
of  him  at  the  Bsstnratlon  ?  WhatdoesBor- 
net  say  of  his  conduct  In  Parliament?  What 
are  his  charaoteristlos  as  a  poet?  What  does 
HaUamsay?    [Commit  "tiie  Rose.*'] 

JOHN  BUNTAN,  (p.  817.) 
Repeat  the  lines  of  Oowper.  In  whose 
reigns  did  Bunyan  flourish?  What  of  his 
parents?  Of  htoednoation?  What  does  he 
say  of  his  early  marrl^e?  Whattnfluenee 
on  him?  What  Incident  mado  a  deep  Im- 
pression on  his  ndnd?  When  did  he  ioln 
tibe  Baptist  <diurch?  WhatoHeedldheflU? 
WliatswaMidhtai?  What  was  done  to  him? 
Howlong  eoBined  In  Bedftnd  JaU?  What 
were  the  fhiits  of  this  imprisonment?  Otre 
his  own  aeeount  of  his  Ineasseretlnn  Wha* 
books  had  he  wittk  him  hi  prison?  Bmeat 
the  Unes  of  Oowper.  What  did  he  do  wbsn 
released  tnm  prtoon?  Wha*  did  Dr  Owen 
sajof  his  preaehiagt  What  were  eome  Of 
his  works,  and  their  sul)}ccU?  What  his 
65 
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pwiiraffkr  Whfet  ttf  nil^^ot?  What  does 
Soathey  My  of  it?  What  mat  poeU  have 
united  to  extol  itf  Bepeai  Maoaolaj's  re- 
martj. 


BOBSRT  BARGLAT,  (p.  824.) 
Where  born,  and  when?  Whither  did  he 
go  after  leaTinffBohooir  What  Is  said  of  hU 
position  there  7  What  offers  did  his  ande 
make,  and  on  what  conditions?  Whj  did 
he  deoline  them?  Was  his  filial  dn^  re- 
▼aided?  How?  How  bare  the  ««Frlend8" 
been  distJngnlshed as  a  sect?  Whatofprao- 
lieal  religion?  (note.)  To  what  sect  did  Bar- 
elay  bectnne  a  conrert?  What  is  his  great 
work?  What  Is  said  of  it?  What  else  did 
he  write?  How  were  the  latter  years  of  his 
lift  spent?  What  is  said  of  his  character? 
What  of  his  dedication  to  Charles  IX. 

BOBSRT  BOYLE»  (p.  828.) 
In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish?  Where 
educated  ?  Giro  the  anecdote  relative  to  his 
study  of  mathematics.  What  places  on  the 
eontment  did  he  Tisit?  What  change  in  his 
circumstances  ?  How  did  he  devote  the  rest 
of  his  lift?  Of  what  was  he  one  of  the  first 
members?  How  did  he  employ  his  time? 
How  like  Newton?  What  of  his  writings? 
Name  some  of  them.  What  has  he  been 
8t[led  ?  What  does  Mr.  Hughes  say  of  him  ? 
What  Burnet? 

BIOHARD  BAXTER,  (p.  882.) 
What  is  said  of  Baxter?  Meaning  of  non- 
conformist? When  did  he  flourish?  What 
of  his  early  education?  Where  did  he 
preach?  What  side  did  he  take  in  the  dril 
war  ?  For  what  arrested  ?  By  whom  ?  What 
of  the  character  of  Jefhies  ?  Result  of  his 
trial?  What  of  him  as  a  writer?  What  are 
his  two  chief  works?  What  of  them?  Why  ? 
What  work  did  he  leave  behind  him?  With 
whom  was  it  a  fi&vorite  ?  What  does  Dr. 
Barrow  say  of  him?  (note.) 

JOHN  TILL0T80N,  (p.  886.) 
In  whose  reign  did  TiUotson  flourish? 
How  educated  ?  What  course  did  he  take 
at  the  Restoration?  How  rewarded  for  it  at 
first?  How  afterwards?  What  are  his  prin- 
dpal  compositions?  What  is  said  of  them? 
What  does  Hallam  say?  (note.)  What  Blair? 

HENRY  TAUGHAN,  (p.  839.) 

How  styled?    Dates  of  birth  and  death? 

Where  bom?  Fte  what  profession  destined? 

What  his  first  publieation?    Whysocalled? 

What  of  his  poetry?    What  of  his  prose? 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE,  (p.  842.) 
What  was  he?    Where  educated  f    Where 
dU  he  travel  ?    How  live  during  the  « Com- 
monwealth"?   What  honor  did  Charles  II. 


bestow  Tipon  Urn  r    What  politioal  i 

did  he  arrange  and  complete?    How  did  the  | 


arbitrary  conduct  of  Charles  IL  aflbet  hfan? 
To  what  poet  did  the  Prince  of  Orange  invite 
him?  When  did  he  die?  What  of  his 
works?  Name  them.  To  what  did  his 
Essay  on  ancient  and  modem  learning  give 
rise?  AThat  position  did  he  maintain?  What 
work  did  ho  adduce  to  support  it?  Who  was 
Phalaris?  (note.)  Who  came  out  against 
him?  What  then  appearod?  What  fol- 
lowed? What  is  said  of  Bentley?  Who 
were  the  parties  to  this  controversy?  Who 
used  the  weapon  of  ridicule  ?  In  what  work  ? 
What  is  said  of  this  controversy?  (note.) 
What  does  Blair  say  of  Temple's  style  ? 

JOHN  DRYDSN,  (p.  848.) 
Repeat  Pope's  lines?  Where  bom?  In 
whose ireigns  did  he  flourish?  What  first 
poem  that  attracted  attention?  How  did 
he  change  aides?  To  what  did  he  betake 
himself?  How  did  he  write?  What  oc- 
curred in  1668?  Who  were  his  principal 
enemies?  In  what  did  they  ridicule  him? 
In  what  did  he  reply?  What  course  did  he 
take  after  the  accession  of  James?  What 
did  he  write  in  defence  of  the  Papal  church? 
What  ofhim  in  1689?  Consequence?  How 
did  he  devote  the  latter  part  of  his  life? 
What  is  his  best  piece?  When  did  he  die? 
What  is  said  of  his  character?  What  of  him 
as  a  poet?  What  does  a  crltSo  In  the  Retro- 
spective Review  say?  What  Campbell? 
What  lesson  to  be  learaed  trcm  Dryden's 
life  and  vrrltlngs?  What  is  said  of  his 
prose?  What  does  Drake  say?  What  John- 
son of  his  account  of  Bhakspeare?  What 
compliment  to  Dryden  recorded  by  Malone  ? 
(note.)    What  books  referred  to? 

JOHN  LOCKE,  (p.  866.) 
What  was  he?  In  whose  reigns  did  he 
flourish?  What  profession  did  he  first 
choose?  Why  leave  it?  >rhat  official  sta- 
tion did  he  hold?  With  whom  reside? 
What  constitution  'did  he  draw  up?  What 
were  its  provisions?  (note.)  Where  did  he 
go  for  his  health?  With  whose  fortune  was 
his  own  united?  What  occurred  in  1688? 
Where  did  he  pass  the  rest  of  his  life?  What 
is  the  great  work  of  Locke?  What  are  its 
principles?  What  his  second  work  men- 
tioned? 01]|}ect?  What  third?  Fourth? 
What  position  does  it  maintain?  Fifth? 
Sixth?  Seventh?  Eighth?  What  other 
useful  book?  What  does  Drake  say  of  his 
style?  What  is  said  of  his  personal  ch»> 
racter? 


ROBERT  SOUTH,  (p.  362.) 
Dates  of  birth  and  death  ?  For  what  oele- 
brated?  What  side  did  he  take  in  church 
and  state?  What  does  he  maintain  in  one 
of  his  sermons?  What  proves  him  wrong* 
What  Is  said  of  him  as  a  writer  ? 


THOMAS  PARNELL^  (p.  866.) 
Where  bom?    In  whose   reigns  did  &• 
fiourish?    What  profession  did  he  chooser 
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Wlkftt  puij  tm  poUttcff  Whftt  0aoc<effl  did 
h0  meet  with!  What  Bituaiion  obtain? 
When  die  T  What  does  Campbell  say  of  his 
poetry  ?  What  is  the  poem  by  whidk  he  is 
beet  known?  What  is  said  of  it?  What  ia  the 
ftory  taken  from  f  Give  the  substance  of  it? 
(note.)    [Ck)mmit  ^  Hymn  to  Contentment] 

WILLIAM  PENN,  (p.  369.) 
What  is  said  of  htm?  How  renowned? 
Whose  son?  In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish  ? 
Where  educated  ?  What  earlir  change  in  re- 
ligions  Tlews?  IIow  treated  hy  his  fotbor? 
When  did  he  heghi  to  preach?  How  treatM  ? 
What  is  his  most  pc^ular  work  ?  For  what 
was  he  tried  ?  What  is  the  most  important 
period  of  his  life?  Where  was  territory 
granted  to  him?  Why?  When  did  he  saU 
from  £nffland?  In  what  elilp?  \nien 
arrlre  at  Newcastle?  Where  then  did  ho  go 
with  tho  colonists?  What  were  his  reasons 
ftxr  coming  to  America?  When  did  he  return 
to  England?  What  did  he  there  aooom- 
plish?  When  did  he  re-embark  fbr  this 
country?  How  long  did  he  remrin?  Why 
■0  short  a  time?  When  did  he  die!  Of 
what  works  was  he  the  author? 

JOSEPH  ADDISON,  (p.  874.) 
What  is  said  of  Addison?  Where  edu- 
cated? In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish? 
How  did  he  first  attract  notice  ?  What  pen- 
sion did  he  obtain?  Where  did  ho  travel? 
What  compose  there  ?  What  did  be  publish 
on  his  return?  What  deprlred  him  of  his 
pension  ?  What  poem  did  he  write  ?  What 
does  Warton  oaU  it?  (note.)  What  ballad 
rapcrior  on  the  same  snhjeot'  When  did 
the  Tatler  first  appear?  How  did  Addison 
recognise  Steele's  hand  in  it  ?  What  paper 
did  Addison  prqject?  What  Is  said  of  it? 
When  was  it  commenced  ?  (note.)  What  is 
its  plan?  Who  were  the  oontribntors ?  How 
are  Addison's  papers  designated  ?  What  fol- 
lowed the  Spectator?  When  commenced? 
Whom  did  Addison  marry?  ^That  is  said  of 
her,  and  of  tho  connection  ?  What  is  said  of 
Addison's  death  ?  Relate  the  account  of  it  ? 
When  did  he  die  ?  What  does  Helmoth  say 
of  him  as  a  writer?  What  Tonng?  What 
Johnson?  What  are  the  four  departments 
in  literature  in  which  he  excels?  What  is 
said  of  him  as  a  critic?  What  critical  papers 
are  mentioned  ?  What  of  his  humor  ?  What 
Mpers  most  distinguished  for  this  quality  ? 
What  of  the  moral  tendency  of  his  writings? 
rOommK  what  he  says  of  Shakspearo.  Also 
the  **  Hymn"  on  p.  895.]  What  works  and 
criticisms  referred  to  ? 

ANNE  FINCH,  (p.  896.) 
When  did  she  flourish  ?  Whose  daughter? 
What  does  Wordsworth  say  of  her  poetry  ? 

MATTHEW  PmOB,  (p.  888.) 
In  whose  reigns  did  be  flourish?    Where 
educated?  Where  go,  and  in  what  capacity  ? 
When  did  be  die?    What  docs  Campbell  say 
eCUmr 


ESTHER  TANHOMRian,  (p.  890.) 
By  what  name  most  known  ?  How  treated 
by  Swift?    When  did  she  die? 

LADT  RACHEL  RUSSELL,  (p.  400.) 

Dates  of  birth  and  death  ?    Whose  irito  ? 

What  of  the  &te  of  her  husband  ?    How  did 

she  aid  him  ?    What  does  Burnet  sio^  of  her 

letters,  and  of  her  coi\)ugid  devotion? 

OEOROB  SEWELL,  (p.  401.) 
What  of  his  life  ?    What  profession  did  he 
follow?    His  chief  productions?    His  best 
piece  ?    Repeat  IL 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE,  (p.  402.) 
Where  bom  ?  When  ?  Where  educated  ? 
What  profession  did  he  first  choose?  What 
were  the  consequences?  In  what  depart- 
ment of  literature  did  he  first  exert  himself? 
What  periodical  paper  did  he  project  ?  When 
published?  What  appellation  does  he  de* 
serve?  When  did  he  begin  the  Spectator 
with  Addison?  When  the  Ouardlanf  What 
title  did  he  receive  ?  To  wluit  poet  of  honor 
elected?  Why  continue  so  poor?  Whatwas 
one  of  his  prctfects?  When  did  he  die? 
What  is  said  of  his  style?  How  does  he  com* 
pare  with  Addison?  How  with  TUlotson, 
Temple,  and  Dnrden?  rCommit  Shakspeara^ 
Description  of  Dowex  CUfC] 

DANIEL  DE  FOE,  (p.  410.) 
How  known?  When  bom,  and  where? 
What  of  his  education  ?  In  what  did  he  first 
engage?  Why  leave  it?  What  did  be  first 
publish?  What  periodical  paper?  When? 
What  did  it  resemble  ?  Upon  what  new  field 
did  he  aflorwards  enter?  What  is  said  of 
his  best  known  work?  What  else  did  he 
publish?  What  curious  title  of  one  work? 
When  did  he  die  ?  What  is  said  of  him  as  a 
initer?  What  peculiar  power  had  he? 
What  does  Dr.  Johnson  say  of  Robinsoa 
Crusoe? 

JOHN  GAY,  (p.  414.) 
In  whose  reigns  did  be  flourish?  What 
was  his  early  employment?  Why  abandon- 
ed ?  What  his  first  work?  Of  what  benefit 
wasittohfan?  What  post  did  he  obtain  in 
1712?  What  work  did  he  so<m  after  pub* 
lish?  What  does  Drake  say  of  it?  What 
other  department  in  literature  did  he  enter  ? 
What  successAil  drama  did  he  write  ?  By 
what  is  be  now  known?  What  is  said  of  bis 
Fables?  What  of  his  character  ?  What  are 
theUnesofPope?  What  prowa did  be  write! 

BARTON  BOOTH,  (p.  418.) 
Dates  of  birth  and  death?    What  is  said 
of  him?    Why  deserve  a  notice  here? 

JOHN  ARBUTHNOT,  (^  419.) 
WboOT  son  was.  bar    Where  edneataai 
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What  did  he  first  imlUeh  ?  Hovoonrideredr 
To  ▼bom  introdnoed  f  To  what  elnh  wu  he 
aMMlwd?  When  dki  he  die?  What  of  hto 
character?  What  did  Pope  saj  of  hfanf 
WhatBwiftr    What  k  his  beat  poem? 

ELIZABETH  BOWE,  (p.  422.) 
In  whoae  ttigm  floariah  f    Whoae  daoi^ 
terr    What  dU  she  first  publish?    What 
~      ~  "     B?    Whatofher 


HBNRT  aROTE»  (p.  424.) 
What  was  he?  When  bom?  What  Is 
said  of  him  in  his  yonth!  What  profession 
did  he  enter?  What  poet  did  he  afterwards 
ooonpj  ?  What  work  publish  ?  Its  design  ? 
His  next  writinn?  What  other  treatises? 
What  Is  said  of  lusreUgkras  opinions?  When 
did  he  die? 

THOMAS  TIOKSm  (p.  4S7.) 
wiien^  and  where  bom  ?  Where  educated  ? 
Who  was  his  most  inttaaato  Mend?  How 
did  Addison  IM  towards  him?  What  poem 
didhepnblMk?  What  is  said  of  it?  What 
ofllcedidhefiU?  Wliat  diaiige  did  Addison 
leaTe  with  him?  What  does  Drake  say  of 
hisBIegr?  What  other  pleees?  When  did 
he  die? 

KIGHABD  BENTLET,  (p.  429.) 
What  is  said  of  hfan?  Wbera  edvcated? 
To  what  appointed  in  1092?  In  what  oon- 
trorersy  did  he  engage  ?  Who  wero  against 
him?  How  did  he  aoooit  hhnself  in  It? 
What  is  said  of  most  of  his  worlu?  What 
was  his  repntatlon  as  a  scholar?  In  what 
did  he  ftil?  Oive  the  example  quoted. 
When  did  he  die  t 


WIUJAM  SOMBBTILLI,  (^  4S1.) 

Tn  whose  reigns  did  he  flonrfsh?  Where 
educated?  Where  did  he  settle?  How  did 
he  employ  his  time?  Oharacter?  What 
does  Shenstone  say  of  him?  When  did  he 
die?  By  what  is  he  best  known?  What  is 
said  of  it?  What  else  did  he  writel  [Comr 
mit  lines  on  Addison.] 

JONATHAN  SWIIT,  (p.  48S.) 
Where  bom?  Where  educated?  WHh 
whtmi  did  he  early  i«Me?  What  did  he 
there  write?  Who  inrited  him  to  Ireland! 
Where  did  he  setUe  there  ?  Belate  the  anec- 
dote, (note.)  What  did  he  pnbUsh  in  1704? 
What  is  its  design?  What  its  character? 
How  rewarded  in  1718?  What  destroyed 
his  hopes  of  ftirther  proferment?  How,  for 
many  vears,  did  he  employ  himself?  What 
made  him  Tory  popular  with  the  Irish  in 
1724?  Give  the  account  in  fUU?  What  was 
the  result?  What  did  he  publish  in  1726? 
What  is  said  of  it?  Itsdesign?  Whatwere 
some  of  his  other  pnbUeaHons?  Oire  the 
MeewtoftheeBdof  hiiUA.    Whatls  Mtd 


of  him  as  a  wxtttf  ?  What  does  Dr.  BUk 
say  7  What  is  one  of  Um  most  ■^»«"ff?*r  of 
his  peters?  Give  an  account  of  it.  What 
eflfect  had  it?  Who  helped  him  on  with  the 
Joke?  Who  wrote  the  most  interesting  ao> 
count?    What  is  said  of  Swift's  poetry? 

THOMAS  TALDEN,  (p.  446.) 
In  whose  reigns  did  he  fionridi  ?    Whero 
educated?    What  profession  did  be  enter? 
What  is  said  of  his  poetry?    Of  his  prase? 
What  paper  of  groat  humor  did  he  write? 


ALEXANDER  P(NPE»  (p.  4M.) 
When  bom?  What  of  his  early  U*? 
What  of  his  poetic  taste?  What  faistaoce  of 
precocity?  When  did  be  write  Us  pastorals? 
When  his  Messiah?  What  is  the  Messiah? 
On  what  ftmnded?  Who  was  PoUlo?  (aote.) 
When  did  he  finish  hit  Bsssy  on  Critldsm  ! 
What  <Bd  he  pubBA  fai  1712?  What  kind 
of  a  poem  is  it?  What  else  did  he  publish 
sttcoMsiTely?  For  whal^  at  tha  age  of 
twenty-fire,  did  he  issue  proposab?  iFhat 
of  Its  sucoeMit  What  ft>Uowed  suck  ftma? 
How  did  he  retaliate?  Was  it  wise  thus  to 
do?  What  did  he  publish  in  1783?  How 
assafled?  Who  has Ttedieated it?  WhatdU 
he  prqjeot?  Did  he  finish  it?  What  is  hte 
rankasapoet?  What  of  his  person  ?(teota.) 
Lord  Bacon's  remarics?  How  doet  Warton 
rank  Pope?  What  does  Roaooe  say  of  Hm 
Messiah?  (note.)  What  does  Johnson  saj 
of  the  Essayon  Orttldsm?  WhatWartont 
Suhieot  of  the  Essay  on  Man?  In  wha* 
does  Popo  most  show  his  inTenttra  powers? 
Suhieet  of  the  Bape  of  the  Lock?  What 
docs  Warton  sar  of  it?  (note.)  What  of 
Pope^s  prose  works  ?    [Commit  at  pleasure.] 

ROBERT  BLAIR,  (p.  466.) 
Where  bom?    What  proftsslon  did  ha 
enter?   What  is  his  chief  work?   What  does 
Campbell  say  of  it?    [Commit  at  pleasure.] 

JAMES  THOMSON,  (p.  468.) 
Inwfaosa  re^^  did  he  flonxWi?  Where 
educated?  What  Inddsnt  turned  his  attes- 
tkm  to  poe^?  When  did  he  publish  his 
•Wintex^?  When  the  other  Seasons?  What 
Is  his  noblest  elfort?  What  does  (TampbaQ 
saj  of  it?  When  did  he  die?  What  rank 
does  he  hold  as  a  deserlpttre  poet?  What 
does  Campbell  remark?  Whatls  his  gvsai^ 
est  charm?  [Commit  the  rtaaias  from 
"Castle  of  Indolonoe*'— 4he  "Tarious  SulEsr- 
ings  in  Winter"— and  "Ejnuk  on  the  Seft* 


ISAAC  WATTS,  (p.  470.) 
When  bom,  and  where?  Whore  edu- 
cated ?  Whero  afterwards  reside  as  prirata 
tutor?  To  what  situation  was  he  esiled  in 
1698?  How  afflicted?  What  Yalued  Mend 
recelTed  him  to  Us  house?  How  hmg  did 
he  remain  there?  What  does  Dr.  Jdhnaoa 
si^r  of  this?  (note.)  When  did  he  die?    Bern 
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to  be  tooMtmd  In  bis  Utcnury  ohameter? 
WhiA  le  said  of  him  u  a  poet?  What  of  his 
Psahns  and  Flynras?  What  as  a  philoso- 
pher f  What  were  his  works  In  this  depart- 
ment? What  does  Dr.  Johnson  say  of  his 
^  Improrement  of  the  Mind^  f  What  of  him 
as  a  theologian?  What  did  be  remark  of 
the  Bible  f  (note.)  What  does  Br.  Johnson 
saj  of  him  as  a  poet?  (note.)  What  is  Dr. 
Diake^s  critkism  f  [Oommit  *  Summer  Bre- 
njng"— "The  Rose"*-- Looking  Upwaid**— 
'^  Seeking  a  DiThM  Oslm,*' fte.] 

00NTSR8  MIDDLKTON,  (p.  489.) 
Vte- what  celebrated?  When  bom?  What 


WW  bis  first  pubUoaftkm?    What  does  Dr. 

Monk  say  of  It? 

17»?    ItsotiMY    What  is  his  great  work? 


What  dM  he  pablish  in 


Wken  did  it  appear?    What  might  it  be 
1?    Wb«t  of  its  style?    What  did  he 
In  1749?    What  or tt?    When  did  be 
}    fOoBUntt  «•  ChMMOler  ot  Pomp^.'*] 
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LOBD  B0LING9R0K1^  (p.  404.) 
In  whose  reigns  did  be  flourish?  Where 
'  sted?  What  poUtioal  side  did  he  es- 
e?  Whither  did  he  got  What  was 
lespeetlng  him  in  his  absence?  In 
whose  eaose  did  he  enlist?  What  ooenrred 
Inl7»?  Whatinl786?  What  did  he  there 
write?  When  did  he  return  to  England? 
When  die?  To  whom  did  he  bequeath  his 
mstnnscripts?  What  did  they  contain? 
What  was  Johnson's  remark  ?  QiTe  the  ao- 
CDvnt  and  cnnse  of  BoUngbroke*s  maligning 
Pope,(not«.)    What  is  said  of  his  character? 

PHILIP  DODDBIDGE,  (p.  409.) 
WhatisBsJdofUshifluence?  Where  and 
when  bom?  What  of  his  education?  Whore 
did  he  settle  as  a  clergyman  and  school- 
master? For  how  langF  What  is  said  of 
his  labors?  Where  did  he  go  fbr  his  health  ? 
With  what  result?  What  of  his  writings? 
What  is  his  best  known  work?  What  is 
said  of  it?  With  what  other  great  and  good 
mendoetlM  nak?  What  are  some  of  his 
other  works?  What  popular  biographloal 
fTork  did  he  write?  Who  was  Ookmel  Oardl- 
ner?  Give  the  aeeoont  of  his  oonTerslon, 
(note.)  Is  the  military  compatible  with  the 
Ohrlsflaa  proftsskm?  What  Is  Doddiidge^s 
»ost  elaborate  work?  For  what  else  are  we 
Indebted  to  Doddridge?  Bepeat  the  epi- 
gram, and  his  hymns. 

JOglPR  BJ3TLMEL,  (p.  104.) 
In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish  ?  What 
profession  did  he  design  to  enter?  What 
did  he  eartr  publish?  What  change  in  his 
Tiews  ?  What  appointment  did  he  receire  in 
1718?  What  did  he  publish  in  1730?  What 
is  its  direct  ?  What  of  its  execution  ?  What 
is  said  of  the  work?  When  did  he  die? 
What  is  said  of  his  character?  Of  his  bene- 
volence ?  What  was  his  remark  when  made 
Bishop  of  Durham?  [Repeat  BiKhop  Wil- 
son's admirable  r^marka  on  the  •♦  Anslogy."*] 


GEORGE  BERKBLET,  (p.  610.) 
Where  and  when  bom?  Where  educated ? 
What  did  he  publish  in  1709?  Its  olueot? 
What  in  the  year  fbllowing?  What  does  it 
attempt  to  prore  ?  What  influence  had  it  in 
making  him  known?  Where  did  he  trarel  ? 
What  time  spend  there?  What  did  he  nub* 
lish  on  his  return  ?  Giro  an  account  of  tho 
South  Sea  scheme,  (note.)  What  object  had 
he  long  had  in  Tiew?  What  did  he  do  to 
cf!cct  it?  Repeat  the  Terses  in  eeaneotion 
with  it.  When  did  he  safl  from  England? 
Where  reside?    What  was  the  result  of  his 

J  Ian?  What  pnbHsb  in  1T82?  What  in 
744?  What  is  said  of  It?  Where  did  he 
reskie  the  latter  part  of  his  life?  GIto  the 
account  of  his  <toatb.  What  of  his  cha- 
racter? What  is  the  line  of  Pope  applied  to 
him? 


XLIZABBTH  TOLLBT,  (p.  fl5.) 
Dates  of  birth  and  death?    Whose  dttugh- 
ter?    Whatofberpoetiy? 

WILLIAM  COLLINS,  (^  Slfl.) 
What  of  him  as  a  poet?  Whenbom?  In 
wboee  reigns  flonrish?  What  does  JbhMon 
say  of  him?  When  were  his  odes  pnblished? 
How  receired  at  first?  How  was  he  reUered 
ttom  pecuniary  embarrassment?  What  does 
Oampbell  say  of  his  poetry?  What  Drake? 
(note.)  What  HaaUk?  [Oommlt  « Ode  to 
Fear"— « The  Passions"— ^  Ode  to  Merey.»] 
On  what  oooaskm  was  the  Ode  to  Meny 
written? 

SAMTTEL  RldHARDSOK,  (p.  526.) 
What  is  said  of  hhn?  When  did  be  flou- 
rish? What  of  his  bc^hood?  At  what  trade 
was  he  pat?  How  did  he  rise  ?  What  situ- 
ation did  he  obtain?  What  dkl  he  first  pub- 
liA?  What  was  his flrst  novel?  How  n- 
ceired?  What  his  second?  What  is  said  of 
it?  What  does  Dr.  Drake  say?  What  was 
his  third?  Its  object?  When  did  he  die? 
Whatofhischaraeter?  Why  not  now  much 
read?    What  work  ptd)Ii8hed  in  1766? 

THOMAS  SHERLOCK,  (p.  629.) 
Where  bom?  In  whose  reigns  did  h* 
flourish?  Where  educated?  In  what  did 
he  distingnish  himself?  What  promotions 
didbereoelTe?  When  dkl  he  die?  Whath 
said  of  hit  sermons?    Bis  style? 


LADT  MONTAGU,  (p.  682.) 

Whose  daughter?  What  of  her  character 
and  education?  To  whom  married?  Where 
reside?  Whose  society  en^joy?  To  what 
place  dkl  she  go  in  1710?  When  return? 
Where  settle?  Result?  What  did  she  in- 
troduce into  England?  How  long  reside 
there  after  her  return?  Where  go  In  1789  f 
Where  and  when  did  she  die?  To  what  chiefly 
does  she  owe  her  itoie?  What  is  said  of  hn 
letters? 
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JOBCr  BTBOH;  (p.  638.) 
Whoa  born?  What  ct  bis  —rlj  tohoUr- 
•klpt  What  ittoatioa  did  be  fint  fiUf  Who 
kth*  opboeb*"  ofhitpMtorair  Wharedid 
h«soaAiirhlsmarrUc«'  What  do?  What 
ckanga  In  bto  circnmiitaacM  ?  What  ia  his 
bMtpieeet  What  elM  did  he  write  ?  What 
of  Ua  **ThrM  Blaok  Ctowtr  [CobbU  tha 
•    •    .] 


WILLIAM  KINO,  (p.  641.) 
Whandidheflooziabr    What  wai  hk  re- 
pvtatkwf    Bj  what  now  nattkBoirBr 


WILLIAM  eSKSSKSB,  (p.  6M.) 

When  bom?  FOr  what  early  disttngniihr 
edf  How  has  he  celebrated  hie  flrrtteadierr 
Where  edocatedf  What  pabUabr  Where 
dMbecotoT«eidelnl745t  Wbatiaiaklof 
M  Wbendldhedter  VThat doea OunpbeU 
Mj  of  hia  aa  a  writer  r 

BOBBBT  DODSLKT,  (p.  649.) 
When  bomr  What  of  hie  early  Ufc? 
What  was  his  first  puMlcatkm?  What  his 
next!  What  its  snooMs?  What  bnstneM 
dU  he  enter  into!  What  position  did  he 
take  in  it?  When  die?  What  were  his 
writfaifsf  Vor  what  now  more  known  f 
What  did  he  do  for  Dr.  Johnsonf 


EDWARD  YOUNG,  (p.  666.) 
In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish?    Wliore 
edacated?    What  anecdote  told  of  him  in 


eollege?  What  tragMly  did  he  pablish? 
WbJofH?  What  did  be  publish  in  1736? 
What  is  said  of  them?  What  was  Gold- 
smith's erIticiBm?  >That  profession  did  he 
enter?  Whom  did  he  marry?  Who  are  in- 
tended in  the  «"  Philander^  and  •*NaroiBsa'' 
of  the  Night  Thoughts?  What  lines  refar  to 
Mrs.  Temple's  death?  (note.)  When  were 
the  Night  Thoughts  published?  What  is 
said  of  them?  What  does  Johnson  say? 
What  compliment  did  Warton  pay  him? 
What  did  be  publish  in  1702?  When  die? 
What  is  said  of  him?  What  does  Dr.  Wai^ 
ton  say?  What  of  him  as  a  poet?  Whatof 
the  faifluenoe  of  Night  Thoughto?  [Commit 
«t  pleasure.] 

WILLIAM  FALOONEB,  (p.  662.) 

When  bom?    What  of  his  early  life? 

What  his  employment?    On  what  does  his 

&me  rest?  What  else  did  he  publkh?  What 

ofhisdeath?    What  of  the  *"  Shipwreck  ?" 


CATHERINE  TALBOT,  (p.  668.) 

In  whose  nitons  did  she  flourish?  Whora 
daughter?  What  of  her  early  years  ?  With 
whom  did  she  form  an  intimate  friendship  ? 
Whatof  her  character?  When  did  she  die  ? 
IW  chief  publications? 


THOMAS  CHATTERTOX,  (p.  670.) 
When  bom?  Whose  son?  Where  mxij 
edacated  ?  To  whom  bound  an  apprentice  ? 
When  did  he  first  attract  attention?  How? 
Whom  did  he  endeavor  to  interest  in  himself 
and  his  poems?  How  succeed?  When  dkt 
hegoto  London?  What  were  his  prospects  ? 
How  soon  dkappointcd?  When  did  he  die? 
His  chief  poems?  What  does  Ounpbell  say 
of  him?  What  Warton  7  (note.)  Wbatbooiu 
to  be  read  on  the  Bowldan  controrersy  1 


MARK  AKEN8IDB,  (p.  CTS.) 

What  of  his  rank  as  a  poet?  When  bora? 
Where?  For  what  deaieiied?  Whatprote- 
sion  did  he  choose?  iniers  go?  What  did 
he  publish?  What  anecdote  ndating  to  the 
copyright?  What  of  its  suoeess?  wWdid 
he  subsequently  do?  With  what  socoess? 
Whendie?  What  Is  saldof  tha  «Pl«asnr«s 
of  the  Imagination"?  What  is  ito  ol^ect? 
How  executed?  What  does  Johnson  say  of 
it?  What  is  said  of  his  "iwteiP  edJtiooL? 
[Commit  on  "Taste^"  Ac] 

THOMAS  ORAT,  (p.  6S5.) 
When  bom,  and  where?  Where  adn* 
eated?  Where  and  with  when  did  ht 
traTd?  Result?  Whose  Iknlt?  Where  did 
he  retire  for  study?  What  was  his  first 
production?  What  next?  What  in  1750? 
What  of  its  sucaesi?  What  oOce  was  ten- 
dered to  him?  What  did  ha  poblkh  the 
same  year?  What  pcofeasonhip  was  he 
eanedtoinl768?  How  disdmrgo  its  duties? 
Whendidhedie?  WhatofhisUfo?  Ofhis 
learning?  Extent  of  his  attainments?  What 
rank  as  »  poet?  What  does  Mr.  Matthias 
sayofhlm?  What  of  him  as  a  man  r  What 
anecdote?  What  does  Sir  Egerton  Brydns 
say?  (note.)  [Commit  th«  MQegy,"  and^a 
«  Progress  of  Poesy,"  and  «  Ode  on  the  Pros- 
pect of  Eton  College."]  What  ofhis  Utters? 
What  does  Dr.  Beattis  say  of  than? 


TOBIAS  SMCOiLBT,  (f  601^) 

In  whose  reigns  did  ha  floorisht  What 
of  his  eariy  life?  What  p»oilasioai  did  he 
enter?  When  and  whwe  die?  In  what 
oharaoter  IshechieaytobaTtowed?  What 
of  his  reputation  In  this  chamotar?  What 
as  an  historian?    What  as  a  poet? 


JOHN  HAWKESWORTH,  (p.  009.) 

What  Is  said  Ofhis  early  Ufo?  His  first 
literary  effort?  What  did  he  prqfeo^  in 
1762?  Howqnallfled?  What  success  did  H 
meet  with?  What  does  Drake  say  of  him? 
What  did  he  next  do?  What  oOos  In  1766? 
How  did  he  fiU  It?  Whose  works  did  ha 
publish?  With  what  intrusted  by  gorera* 
ment?  How  executed?  Why  eansnred? 
When  didhedie?  What  of  Ms  chandsrt 
[Commit  hymn.] 
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OUYJCR  GOLDSMITH,  (p.  618.) 
How  distinguished?  When  born?  Where? 
Where  edncated  ?  CoUoge  hnbita  ?  To  what 
in  part  owing?  What  cUd  his  nncle  intend 
Ibr  him?  What  anecdote  of  his  habits? 
Where  did  he  go  in  1752  ?  For  what  pur- 
poae?  How  long  remain?  Why  leaTo? 
Where  did  he  go  uen ?  How  long  remain? 
Where  travel,  and  how  ?  What  lines  in  the 
TraTeller  alluding  thereto?  What  was  his 
first  literary  engagement  ?  What  did  he  first 
publish?  What  next?  What  did  he  publish 
hi  1760?  What  were  they?  (note.)  What  in 
1766?  What  is  said  of  it?  Whai  does  Wal- 
ter Soott  say  ?  (note.)  Repeat  the  anecdote 
telating  to  its  composition,  (note.)  What 
did  he  publish  in  1764?  What  did  Johnson 
mj  of  it?  What  in  1766?  What  in  1768? 
What  two  years  after?  What  was  tlie  crltl- 
dsm  of  Johnson  ?  What  was  <Hie  d  his  last 
publications?  When  did  he  die?  What 
effect  of  his  death  on  his  friends?  What  of 
his  merits  as  a  writer?  Wliat  does  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  say?  What  impression  does  Bos- 
wriFs  Johnson  give  of  him  7  (giro  the  account 
in  the  note  in  AilL)  What  anecdote  con- 
nected with  the  lines  in  the  TraTeUer,  «  By 
nortiL''  Ac?  (note  on  p.  622.)  What  does 
Ckmpbell  say  of  two  lines  on  p.  624  ?  What 
Johnson?  What  of  his  prose?  What  does 
Headley  say  of  it? Jnote.)  What  did  John- 
■OD  say?  (note,  p.  627.)  [Ooramit  at  pleasoie.] 

DATID  HUME,  (p.  635.) 
Vor  what  celebrated?  When  and  where 
bom?  What  ofhis  early  employment?  Did 
it  agree  with  his  taste?  Where  did  he  go fi>r 
retirement  to  study?  What  did  he  first  pub- 
lish? How  reoelTed?  What  next?  For 
what  is  he  now  most  known?  When  did  he 
publish  his  History  of  Bngland?  What 
while  it  was  ha  progress?  When  did  he  die? 
In  what  three  charaotera  to  be  Tiewed? 
What  of  him  as  an  historian?  Asaix^tical 
eeonmnist?  As  a  philosopher?  Why  does 
he  not  desenre  the  name  of  a  philosopher  ? 
What  of  his  death-bed  ?  (note.) 

WILLIAM  PITT,  (p.  639.) 
In  whose  reigns  did  be  flonriah?  When 
did  he  enter  parliament?  When  and  how 
«ie?  What  of  his  publio  life?  Why  should 
AwttpiMt^na  remember  him  with  gratitude? 
With  what  sentiment  had  he  no  sympathy  ? 
What  the  most  interesting  relic  we  hare  of 
Um?  What  is  said  of  it?  What  does  Lord 
QrenTiUesiO^ofit? 

SIB  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONB,  (p.  645.) 
When   bom?    What  of  his  education? 

What  profession  did  he  enter?   What  write? 

What  success  in  his  profession?    Where  go? 

What  publish  in  1766?    Influence?    What 

ofilcedklhehold?    When  die? 

8AMUKL  JOHNSON,  (p.  647.) 

What   styled?    Why  so?    Where   bora? 

When?    What  oOen  tarmedr    In  whose 


reigns  did  he  flourish?  Where  educated? 
What  of  his  early  Indications  ?  Why  did  he 
not  remain  the  usual  time  at  the  uniVend^  ? 
What  employment  did  he  first  seek?  How 
unqualified  for  it  ?  What  next  ?  What  sub- 
sidiary assistance  did  he  reoeire  ?  Wliat  new 
prqject?  Its  snoeess?  Where  did  he  go? 
What  first  publish  ?  What  did  Pope  say  of 
it?  What  of  his  Irene?  What  his  situaUon 
at  this  time?  What  publish  in  1744?  How 
received?  What  proof  of  its  merit?  (note.) 
What  did  he  issue  hi  1747?  What  hi  1749? 
When  did  he  publish  the  Rambler?  What 
of  it?  When  did  his  Dictionary  appear? 
How  long  in  completing  it?  Anecdote  of 
Chesterfield  ?  [Commit  lines  of  Garriok,  and 
Letter  to  Chesterfield.]  What  did  he  next 
publish?  Why  not  qualified  for  editing 
Bhakspeare?  What  in  1759?  Why?  What 
receive  hi  1762?  When  introduced  to  Bos- 
weU?  Results?  Whero  did  he  go  in  1777  ? 
What  his  opinion  of  Osslan's  Poems  ?  What 
was  his  last  labor?  What  U  said  of  U? 
What  does  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  say  of  it? 
What  incidents  in  his  life  hi  1781  and  1782? 
Give  the  account  of  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. When  die?  His  characterisUcs  ?  What 
of  his  conversatirai?  What  oUwr  qualities 
andpeculiaritiee?  What  of  him  as  a  Chris- 
tian ?  Anecdote  of  the  Earl  of  EgUntoune  ? 
Remark  of  Goldsmith?  (note.)  [Commit  at 
pleasure.] 

MRS.  GRETILLE,  (p.  672.) 
What  piece  of  hers  has  been  much  ad- 
ndred? 


ROBERT  LOWTH,  (p.  673.) 
In  whose  reign  did  he  fiourlsh?  Where 
educated?  What  position  in  the  English 
church  did  he  hold?  When  die?  What  did 
he  write?  What  of  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew 
Poetry?  Remark  of  Gibbon?  (note.)  Re- 
marlLs  of  Leigh  Hunt,  on  tiie  UUlity  of 
Poetry?  (note.) 

THOMAS  WARTON,  (p.  680.) 
For  what  celebrated?  Whatof  hisfemOy? 
When  bom?  Where  educated?  What  did 
he  first  publish?  To  what  professorship 
elected?  What  did  he  publish  in  1774? 
What  is  said  of  it?  What  does  Sir  Sgerton 
Brydges  say  of  him  ?  (note.)    [Commit  **  The 

WILLLiM  ROBERTSON,  (p.  684.) 
How  celebrated  ?  When  and  where  bom? 
What  of  his  earlv  attainments  ?  What  pro- 
fession did  he  enter  ?  What  did  he  first  pub- 
lish? What  next?  The  merits  of  these 
works?  Of  what  does  the  introduction  of 
<< Charles  T."  consist?  What  did  he  pub- 
lish in  1777?  When  did  he  die?  To  what 
do  most  of  his  works  rehUe?  What  of  hia 
stylo  ?  What  does  Gibbon  say  of  Robertson 
and  Hume?  (note.) 

EDWARD  GIBBON,  (p.  688.) 
Whanbom?    What  does  ha  aaj  of  bis  lot  t 
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mother  r  Of  hitfintlorer  OfthepubUear 
tkm  of  hii  history?  Where  did  he  go  for 
meditetioa  wul  ctody?  What  of  the  oom- 
lOetion  of  hie  hJetoryf  What  U  said  of  hie 
attaok  on  GhrleUani^?  (note.)  Yfho  in- 
nmphantlj  answered  it?  What  did  Mr. 
Whitafcer  bmj  to  him? 

Sm  WILLIAM  JONES,  6>-  »5.) 
Whaiienldofhim?  Whenhomr  What 
of  his  earlj  eduoatkmr  What  does  Campbell 
•avr  What  of  his  stodies  at  sehooir  To 
whatnnlrersitydidhafo?  Whatdidhedo 
onleaTingthenniTerai^r  What  profcsrion 
dldheembraoe?  What  was  his  oonree  dur- 
ing our  AsTolntloBarT  war?  How  did  it  af- 
ftct  his  prospeets?  Xo  what  was  he  appoint- 
ed in  1782?  When  did  he  «ftm«>mw^  hig 
dntiest  What  wen  seme  of  his  Uterary 
labors?  What  eflbet  did  they  haTe  on  his 
heaUh?  Wfasn  did  he  die?  What  does 
OampfaeU  aej  of  his  aoqaimmsnts?  How 
does  nis  Uogra^ier  say  he  always  seemed  to 
set?  What  weie  Via  hahtts  of  stndy  fai 
India?  What  ooaplets  xelatiTe  to  division 
oftime?  [Commit  "Bemaiks  eft  the  Bibls^» 
and  the  «0da."3 

BOBKRT  BUBNS>  (p.  700.) 
When  bom?  Where?  What  of  his  early 
edocatlon?  What  wastheftmndatlonof  it? 
for  what  did  he  early  Aow  a  fondnen? 
Whatftmadldheeartyaotinfae?  SO  what 
did  it  introduce  him?  Oonsequenoes  ?  Where 
didheresolTetogo?  What  prerented  him  ? 
Besnlt?  What  did  an  edition  of  his  poems 
yield  him?  How  expend  U?  Result?  His 
hiMts?  Whendidhedie?  WhatdoesPro- 
tewr  Wilson  say  of  him?  [Oommtt  at  plea- 
sare.] 

EDMUND  BUBKX,  (p.  712.) 
When  bom,  and  where?  Wheve  edueated  ? 
What  profession  did  he  study?  To  what  did 
he  derote  himself?  His  first  publication? 
What  is  said  of  H?  What  the  next  year? 
What  rank  did  It  glre  Um?  Its  oltfeet? 
What  work  did  he  suggest  to  Dodsley?  How 
honotedfail706?  In  what  great  oanses  did 
he  employ  his  talents  and  learning?  What 
aresomeofhiswTltingB?  What  calamity  in 
17M?  Whendidhedie?  What  is  said  of 
his  <diaracter?  What  doesawritar  In  the 
Edinburgh  Review  say  ?  [Oommit  **  OomMri- 
•on  between  Burke  ana  Johnson,**   "Cha- 


raoter  of  Juafais,"  <«Speecb  to  the  Eleeton 
of  Bristol,''  **  The  Queen  of  Franee.*] 

LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS,  (p.  722.) 
What  was  the  state  of  England  when  Umm 
letters  appeared  ?  What  seemed  to  be  tiM 
principles  of  Qeorge  TIL?  Who  resigned 
llrom  the  ministry  m  1761?  Who  focmed  a 
new  ministry?  What  was  the  next  dmnge  ? 
What  editor  of  a  paper  now  anteaved  pvoml- 
nentf  Towhat  post wm  he  elected?  What 
foUowed?  What  other  administralloBS  soon 
followed?  What  motion  was  made  In  the 
House  of  Lords  In  1770?  What  arguments 
insupportof  the  motion?  What  letters  at 
this  time  appeared?  In  what  printed?  Bgr 
whom?  What  interest  did  they  ezdto? 
Why?  What  of  the  style  of  Junius?  What 
power  pecnliariy  his  own?  Can  his  s^yle  be 
proposed  as  a  modri?  Why  not?  who  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  author  ef  them 
letters?  (note,  p.  796.) 


WILLIAM  OOWPEft,  (p.  TSl) 

Whs*  doss  OwiHuiy 
bem?  What  of  his  Iniha^? 
tber  ?  To  what  sdioel  was  he  i 
was  he  disgusted  with  It?  What  \ 
did  he  study?  To  what  oflee  was  he  chosen? 
Ud  he  accept  It?  What  efl»ct  had  the  olhr 
upon  his  mind?  Where  did  hego  in  1766  ? 
Td  what  tu^  introdooed?  Where  after* 
wards  go?  What  happened  to  Um  in  1778? 
Who  dereted  henelf  to  him  in  hta  dcnnge- 
ment?  What  did  he  pubUsh  in  1782?  What 
Tistlor did  he  receire  the  same  year?  What 
influence  had  she  on  him?  what  did  she 
suggest  to  him  to  write?  How  did  Mrs.  Un- 
win  feel  towards  her?  Result?  When  was 
theTaskpubHsfaed?  What  does  HaiUtt  s^ 
of  it?  What  else  did  he  publish  the  same 
year?  What  other  Mend  visited  him  at 
(Hney?  When  did  Hay  ley  visit  him?  What 
happened  to  Mrs.  UnwIn?  What  poem  did 
he  address  to  her?  What  happened  to  him 
in  1794?  When  dkl  Mrs.  Unwin die?  How 
was  Gowper  alfected?  What  was  the  last 
pieoe  he  ever  wrote?  When  did  he  die? 
What  may  he  eminently  be  called?  What 
does  Campbell  say  of  hfan?  What  the  Retro- 
speettve  Review?  What  of  Geology  ?  (not^ 
p.  790.)  What  does  OsmpbeU  sayof  Oow- 
per's  writings  agahut  slavenr?  What  an 
Mm  haiqiy  eflb^  of  emanrtpatton  in  tha 
West  Infies?  (note,  p.  T40.)  [Commit  at 
pleasure.] 


Of  his  mo- 
»  sent?    Why 


THE  END. 
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TIE  UNITEB  STATES  ARITHMETIC. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ARITHMETIC ;  designed  for  Acade- 
mies and  Schools.  By  William  Yogdes,  Profefisor  of  Blathematioa  m  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philad«lphla. 

The  first  104  pages  of  the  ahOTe>named  work,  emhraoing  the  rules  to  Gompoand  Division 
inclusive,  with  16  pages  of  miscellaneous  exercises  additional,  are  publi^ed  as  a  Fan  Part 
—designed  for  the  uae  of  Secondary  Schools  and  the  junior  olaasea  of  Grammar  8dMX^  and 
Academies — in  a  separate  Toltime,  at  half  the  price  of  the  whole  work. 

A  KEY  to  the  aooTe-named  work,  designed  for  the  use  of  teaohers,  has  also  been  pab> 
Ushed. 

*<The  United  States  Arithmetic"  has  been  Adopted  as  a  class-book  in  the  publte  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Lancaster,  Camden,  ito^  and  in  Tery  many  highly  reqpea* 
table  prirate  seminaries  throughout  the  Union. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FRIMART  ABTTHMETIG. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.    By  Pro- 

ftssor  W.  Yogdes— u(  press. 

RIN&'S  3000  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

THREE  THOUSAND   EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.     By 

David  Ring,  late  Principal  of  the  Female  Public  High  School,  Front  street,  Baltimore. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  an  Appendix,  by  W.  J.  Lewis. 

A  KEY  to  the  work,  for  the  use  of  teachom,  has  been  published. 

This  little  book  is  used  in  the  public  schoolfi  of  Baltimore,  Ac,  and  in  many  private  semi* 
naries  of  respectable  standing  in  various  sections  of  the  Union,  and  is  adapted  to  use  in 
connection  with  any  treatise  on  arithmctio. 

The  importance  of  numerous  examples  to  insure  a  ftdl  understanding  by  the  pupil  of 
arithmetical  rules,  is  generally  conceded  by  teachers.  Mesjirs.  Jacob  and  Charles  E.  Abbott 
rthe  former  well  known  as  the  author  of  those  admirable  books  for  children,  the  "Rollo," 
"  Lucy,"  and  **  Jonas"  books,  Ac,)  thus  express  their  opinion  on  this  subject : 

"It  is  generally  the  object,  in  text-books  on  arithmetic,  to  give  a  sufficient  number  of 
problems,  under  each  rule,  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  the  process,  so  tliat  it  may  be  talW 
understood  by  the  pupiL  But  experience  in  teaching  aritlimotic  slxows  us  that  much  more 
than  this  is  required.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  understands  an  arithmetical  process,  nor 
that  ho  is  singly  able  to  perform  it.  He  must  become  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  per* 
formance  of  it  by  means  of  long-continued  practice,  until  the  principles  involved  and  the 
methods  to  be  pursued,  in  all  the  various  modifications  which  may  arise,  become  completely 
and  permanently  familiarized  to  the  mind.  It  is,  accordingly,  tbund  necessary,  in  tiie  best 
tnstitntions,  to  provide,  in  some  way,  a  great  number  of  examples  for  practice,  after  those 
contained  in  the  textrboolu  are  exhausted." 

ALSOF'sTlBEBRA. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  science 

are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by  numerous  examples.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges.  By  Samuel  Alsop,  Principal  of  Friends*  Select  School, 
Philadelphia.    Second  edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

A  portion  of  the  work,  comprising  Quadratic  Equations,  is  pubUshed  separately,  as  Pm 
VzBST,  for  tiie  use  of  lower  dsusses. 

A&KY,  fortheuMofteachers,  haibeenpabllshedby  E.O.  A  J  B. 

The  above-named  work  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  Bfianu  Universitr,  the  Oentral 
High  School  of  Philadelphia,  Hartford  PabUc  High  School,  Haverford  (FrienOt'  OoUegiats) 
Bobool,  Ae. 


E.  0.  t  J.  BIDDLE'S  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


HftTtef  lonf  bera  arfiiiaJntcd  wttfa  th«  repatatloD  of  t 
■uawMfla  itodent  of  the  higber  — tk«Mn>tiot.  both  cT  £ 


r  the  Mithor  of  thte  irork  m  »  T«ry 
both  cT  English  and  foreign  snUuna,  and  a 
•kllAil  UH)  Mthf^l  tMcbw  of  yvvth,  I  ham  iot^uA  thioogh  his  •"BcmeatMy  Tnatke  o« 
▲Igebn*  with  BO  Bttle  tntar««t  The  reMit  of  the  exandMillan  ia  a  fUl  eonTielkm  that 
none  of  the  trMtkee  beftre  eztsbt  with  whkh  I  h*Te  been  aoqnainted,  throoi^  »  kmg 
nonne  of  t— rhing,  la  eo  weU  adftptei  m  thb,  «Dider  the  oare  of  an  inidUgeni  master,  t» 
tedoetrlnate  the  nOident  Into  a  tboroogh  acqnaintance  with  AJgobraie  Analyiii,  and  qaattl> 
him  for  ita  application  to  0«ometrY  and  Phyriaa 

Tbecaze  manifoeted  in  the  gradatuM  of  hii  ti-eatiae.  the  nc  atnew  of  the  aolatkiQa,  and  tha 
Bumeroaa,  bat  ehoioe  aeleotion  ef  queatioas  for  praetioe,  latMhcioclty  pctrra  fliat  ttMaatbov 
Is  habttoated  to  a  kno viedge  of  tha  waatA  of  atudeota^  aadhaa  arnuaged  hia  work  in  rem- 
formity  to  sttcfa  ezperi^noe.  ^OBH  GUSCOld. 

BuunKnaic,  K.  /,  10th  mo.  »d»  1846.     

ALSOF'S  FIKST  LESSONS  IN  ALISBRA. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ALGEBRA :  designed  for  the  use  of  Gram- 

mar  Behool%  and  the  lower  elaPMs  in  Academies.  By  ^muel  Alaop,  formerly  Frin^al 
«f  the  rrienda*  Select  Sdiool  for  Boys,  Philadelphia. 

In  thli  work,  the  first  prlnrtplm  of  the  sdenoe  are  presratM  In  a  clear  and  rimple  maaaer, 
and  erery  thing  not  required  for  the  fall  anderrt&nding  of  tho  sulyeet  haa  boen  omitted, 
fbe  general  pfan  pnrraed  in  the  aathor**  **TreatiM  an  Algt'hra'*  has  been  followed;  omai> 
thtg,  nowerer,  those  parta  which  are  of  a  more  ab«tru«e  character,  and  on  that  aoooant  not 
adapted  to  primary  instraction.  Throughout  the  work,  great  care  haa  heen  taken  to  illna- 
trate  erery  principle  l]^  numerous  examples,  in  order  to  fix  firmly  in  the  mlad  of  the  p«pa 
the  general  principles  of  the  sdenoe ;  and  it  is  confidently  beliered  that  that  diaaplimf  ^  the 
mind  which  oonstltutes  so  larm  a  part  of  the  ralne  of  matheaiatieal  stodies,  and  wbtch 
appears  to  hare  been  so  generally  lost  sight  of  in  the  preparation  of  the  elementary  treatises 
on  Algebra  published  in  our  eouatry,  wUl  be  fotmd  to  result  tnm  the  useof  this  UtUe  work 
m  a  textbook  for  young  pupils.  It  is  used  as  a  textrbook  in  the  PnUie  Grammar  S<^ioala 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Primarr  Department  of  Oirard  Gbllege,  and  extenaiTely  in  Academics 
and  prlrato  Seminaries  in  rarlons  sections  of  the  Union. 

TOIISS'S  MENSTRATION. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MENSURATION  AND 

PEACnCAL  QISOMETRY ;  together  with  numerous  Proolenut  of  practioal  iminrtanee  in 
Mechanics.  By  William  Togdes,  IhH>fuesor  of  Mathematics  in  tha  Central  High  School  of 
PhUadelphia,  author  of  the  Umt4xi  States  Arithmetic 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  teachers,  has  been  puUisbed  by  E.  a  A  J.  B. 

Dkak  SiXr— I  have  eTamined  your  Treatise  on  Mensuration,  Ac  and  am  fhllr  perModed 
of  Its  excellence.  The  accuracr  of  its  definitions,  and  the  copiousness  of  its  Ulustratloaa, 
make  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  in  our  elementair  schooia.  Stocerely 
desiring  that  yon  may  be  compensated  for  your  labour  by  its  speedy  introduction  into  oar 
acadmnleB,  Ac,  I  remain,  truly,  yours,  M.  L.  9T0KTER, 

PBor.  Tooon.  Prin,  qf  tht  Aead.  DtpL  l\nma.  OAye. 

Messrs.  Biddle— In  Yogdes's  Mensuration  you  hare  giren  us  the  requiaita  wo^tmm  im 
mnro.    We  shall  introduce  it  in  this  institution.    Tours,  truly, 
Hxamaa  Co,  N.  Y,  May  21, 1847.  D.  W.  ASUBUBN,  Prim.  L.  F.  Acad. 

MAURY'S  NATI6ATI0N. 

THE  TEXT-BOOK  OP  THE  U.  S.  NATY. 

AN   ELEMENTARY,  PRACTICAL,  AND  THEORETICAL 

TREATISE  ON  NATIQATION.  By  M.  V.  Maury,  Lieut  U.  S.  Nary.  Third  edition,  much 
enlarged  and  improved. 

OcncraH  Order,  iVhry  DepartmenL 

Maury's  Narlgation  Is  hereby  adopted  as  the  text-book  of  the  Navy.  BfMohipmen  are 
therefore  required  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  at  least  so  much  of  Mathematics, 
Kautical  Astronomy,  and  the  other  kindreil  branches  of  Navigation  as  Is  therdn  coots  incd 

Profewors  of  MatheraaUcs  and  Boards  for  the  ezaminatton  of  Midafalpnien  an  ehaz^^ 
with  the  execution  of  this  order.        (^Signod]  J.  Y.  MASON. 

The  above-named  work  has  also  been  adoptod  as  a  text-book  in  the  Central  Pubtle  Hi^ 
flohool  of  Philadelphia,  tho  Ui^h  School  of  Baltimore,  Ac. 


E.  0.  «  J.  BIDDLE'S  SCHOOL  PUBLIOATIONS. 

OTTICICERE'S  i.STBO]TOMY. 

AN   ELEMENTARY  TREATISE   ON  ASTRONOMY,  in  Two 

Pftrtx:  the  Aral  oontaining  a  clear  and  compendiooB  Tiew  of  the  Theory ;  tbe  geoond,  a  Bombor 
of  Practical  Problems.  To  which  are  added  Solar,  Lunar,  and  other  Astronomioal  Tablet. 
Bt  John  Gummere,  A.  M.,  Ac  ftc.  Fourth  Edition,  rerised  and  adapted  to  the  preeent  state 
of  the  science,  hy  E.  Otis  Kendall,-  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  the 
Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia. 

The  mle  of  three  editions  of  this  work,  oonsi^ng  of  Ibor  thousand  fire  hundred  copies  In 
all,  and  its  use,  fbr  K>me  years  past,  as  a  textpboolc,  in  many  collegiate  institutions  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  United  States  (e.g.  the  17.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Union  Collese, 
tlie  Unirerrity  of  Pennsytrania,  Wesleyan  Unirersity,  and  the  Public  High  School  of  Phila- 
delphia,) would  seem  to  render  oc»nmendatk>n  unnecessary,  to  establish  its  claims  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  instructors;  hut  the  names  of  the  two  gentlemen  whose  opinions 
are  appended,  as  well  as  their  qualifications  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  are  so  well 
known,  that  the  puhlidiers  are  induced  to  add  the  weight  of  these  opinions  to  the  already 
finuly  established  reputation  of  tbe  work. 

F^om  Prt^iMor  A.  D.  BacJu,  LL.  />..  SuptriMiatdmt  U.  8.  Ooaut  Starviif, 

The  undersigned,  haTing  used  the  second  edUlou  of  Oummere's  Astronomy  as  a  text-book 
in  Uie  Unirersity  of  Pennsylrania  ibr  several  years,  and  a  third  edition  for  a  year,  when  last 
connected  with  the  University,  has  had  a  good  opportunity  to  judge  of  its  merits,  and  re- 
eommends  it  strongly  fi>r  its  dear  style  and  perspicuous  arrangement  The  Appendix  to  the 
third  edition  eontams  matter  of  the  highest  intareet  to  the  practical  astronomer  aji  well  as 
to  the  studeat  A.  D.  BAOHB, 

LaU  Prqf.  qfNaturci  PhOowpk^f  Ohiv,  qfJ\L. 

Messrs.  B.  0.  A  J.  Bmou.  

Jbtraetfirom  a  LetUr  to  Vtt  Author, 

RsspicrcD  Frdrtd  : — ^In  returning  to  you  my  thanks  fi>r  the  copy  of  your  work,  I  am 
happy  in  having  It  in  my  power  to  bear  testimony  to  the  favourable  opinion  which  the  late 
Dr.  Bowditeh  entertained  of  the  merits  of  the  former  edition.  When  I  first  engaged  in  as* 
tronomical  computations,  some  years  ago,  I  spiled  to  the  doctor  fi>r  some  direction  as  to  tibe 
choice  of  suitable  practical  books.  Ho  was  not  without  those  European  preferences  so  com- 
mon to  our  scientific  men,  yet,  without  hesitation,  he  prononnoed  "Ouramere*s  Astronomy** 
the  best  book  obtainable  for  my  pnrposa.  Sinoe  then,  it  has  been  on*  of  my  principal  guide- 
books, and  one  which  I  have  always  taken  a  pleasure  in  rooommendtog  to  those  wishing  to 
booome  acquainted  with  the  science,  Ac.  Bespectfully,  your  friend, 

NoVBMBEB  38th,  1843.  JOHN  DOWNES. 

MONGERS  STATICS. 

AN  ELEMENTARY    TREATISE    ON    STATICS,  by  Gaspard 

Monge.  With  a  bit^raphical  notice  of  the  Author.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Woods 
Baker,  A.  M.,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

The  original  work  has  long  been  known  and  highly  admired  by  those  &miliar  with  the 
scientific  Dterature  of  France,  having  gone  through  eight  editions  at  Paris  and  several  at 
Brussels.  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache  designates  it  "  the  classie  of  the  geometrical  method,  and  well 
adapted  to  tbe  use  of  the  students  in  our  Colleges,  Academics  and  High  Schools."  Prot 
McCnlloh,  of  Princeton  College,  says,  **I  have  long  thought  that  the  publication  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  admirable  Elementary  Treatise  on  Statics  of  Monge  would  render  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  science  and  education  in  our  country :  the  original  work  is  above  all 
need  of  praise ;  the  production  of  a  great  mastw,  yet  so  perfectbr  clear  and  simple  as  to  be 
ef  easy  comprehension  to  the  minds  even  of  chDdren,  and  as  thorough  as  it  is  plain ;"  in 
which  opinton.  Prof  Kendall,  of  the  Oksntral  High  School  of  Philadelphia  concurs;  and  Prof. 
7.  F.  Fraseiv  of  the  University  of  Paonsylrania,  writes :  **I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are 
ibout  to  publish  a  translation  of  Mongers  Elementary  Treatise  on  Statics.  It  is  a  work  dis- 
tinguished by  the  clearness  of  its  method  and  the  simplicity  and  general  elegance  of  its 
Aemonstrations ;  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  great  value  to  our  instructors  as  a  text-book.^ 

The  work  haa  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  fiur  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  of  Princeton 
College.  

XAP  OF  THE  WOBLD  AS  KHOWIT  TO  THE  AH CIENTS. 

MAP  OF  THE  WORLD  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  ANCIENTS;  d»- 

signed  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Aeadeinies,  and  other  Schools,  and  for  students  of  andoirt 
history  generally ;  and  especially  adapted  to  lUnRtrate  the  treatise  on  Classical  Oeography, 
eontained  in  Fisko's  Kschenburg^s  **  Manual  of  Classical  Literature." 

This  map,  which  is  just  published,  (July,  1851,)  has  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and  is 
haUeved  to  conform  to  the  best  authoriti«>s.  It  is  very  oopioos,  yet  easily  legible ;  and,  being 
printed  in  oolors,  presents  a  very  beauttful  appearance.  Siae  61  by  60  inehss.  Mounn* 
OS  sauLEU;  puoi,  95  rsa  copt. 


E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE?S  SCHOOL  PUBUCATIONS. 
"       MANUAL  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURL 

FOURTH  EDITION— NINTH  THOUSAND. 

MANUAL  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE,  from  the  German 

of  John  J.  Efichenburg.  With  Additions  by  Profesaor  Fi^ko,  of  Amherst  College.  The  work 
oomprises  Ato  parts  *. — 1.  Classical  Oeographj  and  Chronology.  2.  MythoI<^  of  the  Gre^u 
and  Romans.  8.  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  4.  An£«DologT  of  Greek  and  Bomaa 
Literature  and  Art  6.  History  of  Anoiait  Literature^  Greek  and  Soman.  Fourth  edition, 
much  enlaxi^  and  Improred;  illustrated  by  twentv  flnelT  executed  copper-plates,  and  by 
wood-outs  representing  more  than  four  hundred  dmercnt  ohjecta.  In  addition  to  these 
Ulnstrations,  thirty-two  finely  executed  copper-plate  engrarings,  referred  to  in  the  Manual, 
ar$  bound  as  a  Supplemental  Tolume. 

The  Manual  has  been  placed  among  the  text-hooks  in  manr  of  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  e.  g.,  Harvard,  Wesleyan.  and  Miami  Unirersities;  Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Alabama;  Union,  Rutger's,  Amherst,  Middlebury,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  W.  ReMrve,  Mui- 
etta,  La&yetto,  and  Hamilton  colleges,  &c 

FISKE'S  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

TUs  work,  whi^  is  deigned  for  use  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  comprioee  the  first 
three  parts  of  the  ^  Manual  of  Classical  Literature/'  It  is  an  8vo  vMume  of  about  350 
paoos^  and  embraces  five  distinct  treatises: — 1.  Classical  Geography  and  Topography; 
2.  Olasetoal  Chronology ;  8.  Greek  and  Romui  Mythology ;  4.  Greek  Antiquities;  5.  Roman 
Antiquitiee.  With  coppcr-plate  and  wood  engravings,  illustrating  mere  than  900  ol^jeets. 
It»piloeiB(me-halfthatorth«  <<ManuaL'* 

PEALE'S  GRAPHICS. 

GRAPHICS,  THE  ART  OP  ACCURATE  DELINEATION.   A 

System  of  School  Exerciae  for  the  Education  of  the  £ye,  and  the  training  of  the  Hand,  as 
auxiliary  to  Writing  Geography,  and  Drawirg.  With  an  Introduction  fbr  the  use  of 
Teachers,  explanatory  of  the  first  Education  of  the  Eye,  especially  calculated  Ibr  Primary 
gohools  and  young  beginners.  By  R.  Peaie,  late  Professor  of  Graphics  in  the  High  School 
of  Philadelphia. 

In  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  In  Ttutger's  Female  Institute,  N.  Y,  and  in 
many  other  seminaries  of  high  repute  in  various  ports  of  the  Union. 

CONTROLLERSi~COPY-SLIPS. 

These  Oopy-Sips  are  of  the  oldrfaehioned  round  style  of  writing,  as  opposed  to  \ht  Oar- 
stairian  or  angular  styie ;  and  consist  of  four  sets,  viz.,  Large  Text-hand,  l^t-haad,  HouBd- 
hand,  and  Introduction  to  Running-hand ;  each  set  coutaining  24  to  26  slips,  or  sentences, 
commencing  with  different  letters  of  the  alphabet  These  sots  or  alphabets  are  stitched  in 
book-form,  or  pasted  on  separate  slips  of  binder's  board.  In  this  latter  form  they  are  used 
in  the  Publio  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  where  its  economy  has  been  satis&ctorily  tested. 

HARDING'S  ALPHABETICAL  OUTLINES. 

ALPHABETICAL  OUTLINES  in  German  Text,  Old  English, 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Print;  tost'ther  with  examples  of  ?haJlng  in  each  style.  By  W.  A. 
Harding.  — _ 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT. 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT;  with  beauti- 

ftaUy  colored  illustrations.  Designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  private  pujals,  and  amateurs. 
By  Mrs.  Anne  Hill. 

**  We  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind,  of  Ameriesji  production,  that  oould  be  at  aU 
eompared  with  it,  and  cannot  well  imagine  how  the  wealth  and  ezporiSBoe  of  Europe  could 
produce  a  more  excellent  book  of  instruction,  for  the  use  of  seminaries,  private  pupils,  and 
amateurs.  The  designs  and  coloring  appear  fiiultless.  The  mechanical  portions  have  been 
eonflded  to  master  hands,  and  the  very  first  artists  in  the  country  have  WMrmly  comnnendi  U 
the  whole  work." — Siiturday  Qniru^.         

PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  THE  PAINTING  OF 
FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT. 

BT  MBS.  ANNE  HILL. 

The  series  oonaists  of  six  sheets,  each  containing  four  studies,  beautifhlly  edond  tx4 
ciadoally  incieaslikg  In  difficulty  of  execution.  The  price  of  the  set  is  91.60 ;  oi  the  waam- 
Un  Mparately,  Noe.  1  and  24  each  25  cents;  Noe.  3  and4»  each  81i  oen«i|  aBdNoi.ftaBA4 
•aflk  S74  cents. 


£.  O.  &  J.  SDDLE'S  SCHOOL  FUBUCATIONS. 

M'MURTBIE'S  SGIIMTIFIC  LSZICOV. 

A  nXT-BOOK  Cf  «HB  (SKTRAL  BXaH  SOBOOL  OF  >BnjlT)II.PHIA. 

LEXICON  SCIENTIARUM.    A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS 

nis  Imaches  of  AnstomT,  Artronomy,  Botany,  Goologr,  OoometrjN  Hygfani^ 
nnl  Fhiloflopby,  Phy8lok«y»  Zoolosr, to.  By  9eniyH<MQrtriey H.  D^  eto. 
Atomy,  Physiology,  and  Natural  Hi«tofy,  In  tho  C«Btral  High  School  of 


J^nm  Bmml  Oioiye  Morton,  M,  D^  T%c6-PrB»idtiU  qf  tht  Aoadmjf  <^  ITaiurdl  i 
PhOade^pMaf  formert^  PntUUnt  (if  tk*  A$$octatim  ^  Ameriam  QttdogitU  onA  NcA 
muUtar  ^  **  Ormiok  jMoricama,**  **  Ohmia  ^fffpUoot**  <fe.  <fe. 

I  haT«  examinM  Dr.  Hlfwtrie't  Dtatkmary  of  Sdentlflc  Ttorm%  and  beUere  it  to  ba  ad> 
aifarahly  adapted  to  the  explaaattton  of  the  nasiennu  tochnJoalitiea  that  are  Inaeparabty 
doniieeted  with  erery  deparUnent  of  Sdenoe.  Such  a  gloaury  ia  huieed  indJspenaable  to  the 
learner,  who  by  its  aid  will  find  eyeiy  step  ftdlitated  and  much  time  saved. 

PmLADXLPnu,  Ootobar  27,  IMST.  SAMTJEIi  QEOBGE  MORTON. 

RtmM,KBoy^PrqftnorqfamtitiTyiniKt(>n^ 

Laboratory  t  at  Old  Mifd^ 
PHiLAiisLPiiu,  October  19, 1847. 
I  have  been  mndh  pleased  with  Dr.  M<Mmtrie*s  Sdentifio  Diotkmary.  Soeh  a  work  has 
been  long  needed  to  enable  the  student  to  aeouire  a  corroet  knowledge  of  the  derlTation 
and  meaning  of  the  rarions  Sdentifle  terms :  It  will  also  be  fbond  rery  oonTenient  to  more 
adTaaeed  seholan^  as  a  book  of  wferenee.  I  therefi>re  take  gx«at  pleasure  in  reoommend- 
JngittothepublioingeneraL  M.H.BOTS. 

eunrELAini's  eoMFEiniiVM  of  ehihjsi  unsATinuL 

A  COMPENDIUM  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  chronolori- 

«ally  arranged,  fhun  Sir  John  MandeTille  (14th  century)  to  William  Oowper  (ekwe  of  iSvk 
century ;)  comristing  of  Biographical  Sketehes  of  the  Authors,  choice  Seleetlons  from  their 
works;  with  Notes  explanatory  and  Ulustratire,  and  directing  to  the  best  Edittons,  and  to 
various  criticisms.  Designed  as  a  tBxt>book  fat  Schools  and  AcaiiemiBSi  and  OoUegsi^  as 
well  as  Ibr  prirato  reading.    By  COiarlcs  D.  Oloraland. 

lot  ateaBtrboek  intlu  F^ltiie  Noniud  ani  Qr^^ 
i  SDhoUi  qfBcaifbrd,  FrovicUnoe,  do,  4& 

JVo»  See.  John  Ludlow,  D.  D^  Prmod  cffU  XJkifttnltjf  <^  I^mntjflMmia. 

The  pobtts  are  gveaftlr  inriebtrd  to  jxm  Jbr  ptadng  before  our  Tovtk  this  Oompendivtt  of 
English  Literature.  I  hope  it  will  command  the  attention  whi^  it  certainly  dsserrce ;  and 
if  my  name  would  hare  any  influence,  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  erery  young 
lady  espec^,  who  dssfa^s  a  Mflnished"  education. 

Departing  from  my  usual  custom.  If  you  or  your  pnbUsbers  should  deem  thlsBOto  ef  aagr 
«se  to  extend  the  circulation  of  your  Taluable  work,  it  is  heartily  at  your  sanice. 

UnxmiiTr  or  Pbota.,  January  lfl»  1848.  JOHN  LUDLOW. 

Dnm  I^ilfmor  Hoodrieh,  qf  TeiU  Cbatfie, 

I  half  read  Proftasor  Clereland's  **Oompendium  of  English  Literainze^  wKh  ttrely  inte- 
rest The  selections  are  made  with  uncoounon  tasto  and  Judgment  The  Uographlcal 
notices  and  critical  estimates  prefixed  to  the  extracts  appear  to  me  accurate  and  disorimi* 
natlnft  and  they  certainly  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  which  supplies  a  want 
that  has  long  bean  Mt,  and  which  mui^  I  think,  when  known,  be  deemed  an  alnost  India* 
pensable  auxiliary  in  the  highest  rlsnses  of  our  schools  and  aoademiesL  in  the  stady  of 
Wush  Uteratnre.  CHAUNOBY  A.  GOODBraO. 

New  lUTBr,  Januaxy  20, 184& 

IhSM  JZet.  Charta  R  BadtUk,  2>.  D.,  iWessor  qf  LUtOiOiui  PftAwqpAy  and  A^iU$k 

Literutwrt  in  Jjortimmth  OoOegt. 
«  MtDxae  Sot  :--IfaaTe  read  your  Obmpendtum  with  great  satisftbBlian  and  del  Wit  H 
.s  a  work  mtich  needed,  and  exceedingly  well  executed.  The  plan  is,  so  ftr  as  I  know, 
quite  original ;  the  biographical  skeiobes  are  judiefons  and  elegantiy  wrtttsn ;  and  ttaa 
•eleetlon  of  antiiors^  and  of  paamges  fhxn  their  work%  in  an  endnemt  degree  fitted  t»lnlr» 
duce  the  student  to  the  most  finished  and  most  wholesome  portions  of  our  r*"  ^  '^^ 
richest,  noblest  Literature  the  w<nid  has  yet  produced.** 
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E.  0.  k  J.  BIDDLB'S  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

OLETBLANB'S  

EHGLISH  LTTEBATURE  OE  THE  19th  CEIITUHY. 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY, 

Ohionologio^ly  Amnnd.  Ooiuiflltng  of  biogri4>hioal  sketches  of  the  &athon  and  eeleetioiu 
from  their  works ;  wltibi  notes  explanatory,  llliutratiTe,  and  directing  to  the  best  editions 
Mid  Tarloas  erttiaisnis;  being  a  sequel  to  the  "Compendium  of  Engllgh  Litaratuio.'*  !)•• 
idgned  as  a  text-book  for  Oolleges,  Academies  and  the  highest  classes  In  other  sdiools.  S^ 
Charles  D.  Cleyelaad. 

The  eztenstre  use  of  the  *<Oompendlam  of  BngUsh  Litaratnre^  In  sdMoli^  throoi^Knit 
the  United  States,  and  the  high  commendation  wUch  It  has  reoeired  from  the  leadlns  per> 
odioala  of  England,  assure  the  publishers  that  the  present  Tolume,  which,  in  its  generuplan, 
ia  similar,  aal,  in  the  list  of  authors,  probably  more  attractire  to  readers  genorallj,  will 
meet  Um  &T<Nr  of  those  deslroos  to  promote  a  refined  literary  taste  in  the  rising  generation. 


HAEEISON  ON  THE  EHGUSH  LAHGHAGE. 
THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 

Bnglish  Language.    By  the  Rey.  Matthew  Harrison,  A.  M.,  Bector  of  Qiuroh  Oakley,  Hants^ 
and  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxibrd. 

OFIRIOm  OF  THE  FBE88. 

**  Barely  haye  we  been  more  dlnppototed— IhrourablT,  we  mean-^than  by  the  examina- 
tion of  this  handsome  Tolume.  Instead  of  another  aborti?e  attempt  to  improve  on  Undley 
Murray,  which  we  expected  to  find,  we  found  a  most  entertaining  and  instruetiTe  work  on 
the  gradual  rise  and  derelopment  of  the  Bnglidi  language^  containing  an  historical  slutoh 
of  the  Tarioos  tribes  and  people  who  haTO  oooopied  Britun  at  diftrant  times,  and  showing 
the  Tarious  tongues  whien  haTO  contributed  to  make  up  fha  medley  whhAi  w«  eall  the 


of  the  Tarioos  tribes  and  people  who  haTO  oooopied  Bri^n  at  dUferant  times,  and  showing 
the  Tarious  tongues  whIen  haTe  contributed  to  make  up  fha  medley  whhAr 

English  language.    The  mann«r  in  which  this  bas  been  done  is  explained  Iqr  i 

amples,  and  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Bnglish  language  are  described;  the  sources 
of  ourrupiion  are  designated;  the  present  structure  ot  Um  language  is  rery  thoroughly 
explained,  and  the  construction  of  the  dilferent  parts  of  speech,  and  their  nature  and  use, 
flhutraled  by  pertinent  examples.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  volume  before  us  contains  more 
▼alnahU,  readable  yea,  and  entertaining— matter,  than  any  work  we  hare  met  with  for 
many  a  day."— Aaiton  Dait^  Soening  TraoeUer. 

**  A  work  of  a  dass  of  which  English  literature  has  Tenr  few,  and  of  which  there  is  neoss 
si^  for  rery  many. . . .  Mr.  Harrison's  book  affords  capital  hints  against  lack  of  predsloii 
and  Ikilure  In  effect ...  It  Is  curious  and  entertaining  enough  to  be  put  on  the  parlor 
table."— Xrtsmiy  WMd,  New  York. 

*t  We  eoamend  it  to  the  IkTorable  aittentioB  of  the  loms  of  a  language  fai  wUeh  the  eansa 
of  llbec^  Is  to  be  pleaded  throughout  the  world."— JV.  T,  ObMerver. 

"Altogether,  the  book  is  adelightftil  one.  Designed  mainly  for  schools  and  eoUe«e%  it 
wUl  yet  Ind  its  waf  into  the  Ubrarias  of  men  of  letters  and  msn  of  tast^  and  wiU  do  much 
to  correct  the  growing  fruits  of  style  in  many  modem  writers. ...  It  is  in  OTety  respect  an 
admirable  Tolume.  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  language  we  love^  we  trust  may  hscva  a  very 
extensi?e  circulation."- .EMi^  B^UldiH,  FhOaddpMn. 

"  It  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  teaoher  or  puWo  qteaker  or  writer  in  the  land."— 
Jfodcl  Amerioan  Oaurier,  PhUaddphia. 


CLEVELAND^  HTMHS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

HYMNS  FOR  SCHOOLS ;  with  appropriate  Selections  from  Scrip- 
ture and  Tunes  suited  to  the  metres  of  the  hymns.  Br  Charles  D.  Olereland.  Seo(»kd 
edition,  rerlsed  and  improred.  (Just  published,  July.  1861.) 


there  being  one  for  each  day  m  the  year,  and  additional  hrmns  for  spedal  occasions.    Badi 
hymn  Is  prefaced  by  an  appropriate  Scriptur»*text ;  and  we  notes  of  a  number  of  tunes  are 


In  this  little  volume  are  grouped  together  the  cooicest  eacred  lyrios  of  our  language; 
here  being  one  for  each  day  m  the  yei 
Hymn  Is  prefaced  by  an  appropriate  Se 

appendei^  whose  beauty  has  kept  them  popular^  notwithstanding  the  love  of  change  wkteh 
so  generallT  prerails.  In  this  edition,  also^  the  names  of  the  authorsof  the  h^ins  are 
glTen,  which  to  many  readers  will  add  interest  to  the  Tolume. 

The  woriE  Is  now  used  in  seminaries  of  the  rery  first  rank  in  Boston,  New  York,  FhOn- 
4alphia»Ao.te 
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ORITTBNDBirS  BOOK-KEBPIITO. 

AN  INDUCTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BOOK- 

k^ng  by  Single  and  Doable  Entry,  defigned  for  the  use  of  PriTBte  Stndanta.  Sehoola.  and 
Practical  Accountants:  containing  nine  seta  of  booka,  for  imparting  a  general  laMrineSS^ 
of  ttie  sdonce;  with  numeroua  and  varied  Entries,  and  iUustrating  Single  and  PartnerSSfo 
Business,  both  Prosperous  and  Adrerse :  aUo,  a  set  of  Steamboat  BroksTPraotksal  tmal^ 
Keeping  Books,  caJcniated  to  sare  Ubor  in  the  rarious  branches  of  b^ness ;  Ck>mmmd2 
Calcuiatlona;  a  table  of  roreign  Ooini  and  Moneys  of  Aooount,  Ac  By  a  W.  Ciittan^ 
•  Accountant.  '  ™™^"* 

4^  That  portion  of  the  work  especially  adapted  to  impart  a  knowladm  oT  the  Mnaral 
principles  of  the  science,  is  published  as  a  School  BDraow.  "*^**^  "  '^  general 

'^  ^IH^liTS'*^  ^".  ^*^*"*^®S.  *7'  "^  receired  the  approral  of  many  of  the  bert 
*"!f  ?S*l£*^J'**P®n  **"  ^^**»  ^*^  ^^'^  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  OrleSiuL  St  LwE 
and  CtochinalJ ;  and  is  us«l  in  majnv  commercial  institutes  and  other  soho^sin  th/wK 
dpal  cities  of  the  United  States,  Tte  elementary  portion  is  simple^  clear.^S^SSSr^ 
and  gradually  progressiTe  j  and  the  whole  work  is  of  apr©<mmai%i»xictfarf  chSaSSr 

THE  NEW  AHERIOAN   SPEAKER. 

BEING  A  SELECTION  OF  SPEECHES,  DIALOGUES,  AND 

POETRY  for  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  Tbomafl  Hughes. 

ETYSIOLOOICAL  OLASS.BOOK& 

1.  LYND'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY. 

2.  LYND'S  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY. 

3.  OSWALD'S  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  AND  KEY. 

Deslraied  to  promote  precision  in  the  uae,  and  focilitate  tho  acquisiUon  of  a  knowledge  ct 
the  En^iflh  language.  «« 

OIT' The  above-named  series  is  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  text-books  in  the  pab- 
Ue  soboQifl  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Troy,  Utica,  Hartford,  Ae.  Aa 

lirm  Prqfetsor  J.  8.  Hart,  Principal  qfiU  PhikuklpfUa  Ckniral  High  School, 
GuiTuafEir— I  have  examined,  with  unusual  satis&ction,  the  First  Book  and  Class-Book 
of  Etymology,  by  Mr.  James  Lynd.  These  books,  both  in  their  plan  and  execution,  ^to 
evidence  of  rutving  been  prepared  by  one  practically  acquainted  wlUi  the  difficulties  of  the 
mbject  and  able  suooesafully  to  meet  them.  I  have  long  considered  the  study  as  one  of 
primary  importanee,  and  I  am  free  to  say,  that  I  think  Mr.  Lynd's  work  the  greuteft  ad- 
vance that  has  yet  been  made  towards  a  practical  and  efficient  method  of  teaching  it.  Tho 
conviction  has  been  for  some  time  gaining  ground,  that  the  study  of  the  analysis  of  words 
Into  their  elamente,  of  tiie  meaiyng  of  thet>e  elementn,  and  the  method  of  combtning  them — 
In  other  words,  the  study  of  Etymolo^^— is  essential,  espedally  to  the  mem  BnglTsh  scho> 
lar,  to  a  proper  and  intolligont  comprehenrion  of  the  language.  These  exerdses,  also,  like 
all  r^onal  exerdses  oonnected  with  the  study  of  language,  have  been  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effldent  means  of  disdplining  the  youthAil  mind.  But  hitherto  serious  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  flrom  the  want  of  text-books  precisely  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
English  scholars;  and  manv  teachers  have  omitted  what  they  believed  to  be  an  important 
branch  of  primary  instruction,  because  no  method  of  t»ftchlng  it  had  been  presented  that 
seemed  sufficiently  practical.  Mr.  Lvnd's  books,  I  think,  will  go  fiur  to  remove  this  diffi- 
culty. They  are  evidently  prepared  with  eare,  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  scholars 
rather  than  the  display  of  erudition ;  and  on  a  plan  that  can  hardly  foil  to  commend  itself 
at  sight  to  the  ez]MineBoed  teacher. 

Yourjv  respectfully,  JOHN  8.  HABT. 

PaiLADKLPHiA,  June  15, 1847. 

JHm  JVqfe$$or  G  D.  deoalond,  auiJuyr  qf  «  Latin  Leuoru,"  **  Latin  Oramvuary**  <fc, 
OEirrLEimr— In  repnblishhig  "Oswald's  Stymological  Dkstlonary,"  enriched  as  It  Is  by 
the  sensible  and  well-written  **  Introduction''^  of  Br.  Keagy,  you  have  done  a  real  service 
to  the  cause  of  sound  eehtcaUon.  It  is  the  best  work  of  thekind  (designed  for  schools)  that 
I  have  yet  seen,  and  it  must  have  aa  extensive  drenlation ;  for  in  every  well-regulated 
school,  taught  by  competent  masters,  Etymology  wiU  form  a  prominent  branch  of  study  9C 
long  as  tbne  is  an  Inseparable  eonneetion  between  eleamess  of  thought  and  a  oorrect  nss 
of  language.  Tours,  respectfully,  0.  D.  OUIVBLAMl^ 
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R  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE*S  SCHOOL  PUBUCATION& 

TREOO'8  OBOeBAPHT  OF  PUIirSTLVAlIIA. 

A  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  eontaiiriiv  an  Aoconnl 

of  the  Hiftorr,  Oeofmpfaind  Fe«turM,  Soil,  Climate,  Geology,  BoUnj,  ZooJogy,  Poini]atioa» 
Mocatkm,  Gorerxunent,  FfnancM,  Produrtions,  Tnia%  VLa&mda,  Ouoftls,  fto^  of  ^  S«ato; 
vkli  *  •opiumto  DMcrtotkm  of  ««ch  Cotmty,  and  Questknis  for  the  oonrmieDee  of  Teachen. 
By  ChwiM  KTr■K^l»*e  AratoUmt  State  QM>loeift,Ae.*e.  lUwtraiod  by  a  Map  of  tbt 
IfUta  and  nuaeroiu  engraTin^  . 

OUTLINES  OF  8A0RED  BISTORT, 

From  the  CreAtioii  of  the  Worid  to  the  Destmetioii  of  Jenisilein. 

With  QuMtSoop  for  EzamlnatioD.  Intended  for  the  use  of  Sdiools  and  FUniUea.  Kewedi- 
Mfln,  enlargwl  and  fanprored.    innstrated  with  84  enrnTinn  on  wood. 

PaUlched  fai  London,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  OonunlUee  of  General  Titaratiiia  and 
Kdnmtioa,  afpohited  by  the  Sodety  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

The  aboTe-tnuned  work  is  used  as  a  clas»4)0ok  in  the  Academieal  DepartBMnt  of  tba  XJol- 
Terst^  of  PennaylTaiiia. 

Jiahraei/rom  the  kul  Ammal  Btporl  of  the  hdt  Superimiendenl  qf  Qmmm  Salwdt  ^Om  c% 
and  cowit^  of  New  York—Ool.  Wm.  L.  Stone, 

*  Bat  thare  ara  several  other  books  wanted  in  those  schools*  (ondsr  tiie  tan  of  tlhs  Pub* 
lie  School  SocietyO  among  which  is  a  good  oompeud  of  Sacred  HifltfOty.  *  *  The  officers  of 
the  District  Scho^  of  the  fourteenth  ward  have  adopted  *(hitllnsa  of  8a«red  HIslaty'— an 
abridgment  of  great  exooUcnoe."  

jorasoN's  HOFFArs  NATHBAL  nDUHinnr. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  deaigoed  for  the  use 

of  Schools  and  Academies,  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Hoflat:  oomnrising  Msrhanka,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Pnpumatica,  Aooufctics,  PyronomioR.  Optieis  KleeCiicttT,  Oalvaidsai  and 
Magnetism;  with  Emendations,  Notes,  Qnesttons  for  Kiraminfttlon,  Ae^'Ao^    By  Finfcssnr 
W.R.  Johnson. 
Hm  tills  of  this  work  has  been  changed  fhnn  <*ScisntiJlc01ass>Book,  PartL* 

JOHNSON'S  MOFFAT'S  CISMISTRT. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY,  together 

with  Treatises  on  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy,  Crystallography,  Qeology.  OETctola|Qr*  and  M»> 

iBQTology,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies;  on  the  basis  of  Bfr.  JTaL  Moffist; 

with  AidditioDs,  Emendations,  Notea^  References,  Questions  for  Ezaminatkni,  Ic,  Ma.    By 

PrniiasoT  W.  B.  Johnson, 
nw  title  of  this  work  has  been  changed  from  «  Scientiflo  Clai»Book,  Part  IL* 
The  abore-named  works  by  Prof.  Johnson  are  used  as  text-books  in  many  Otdlegii^  i 

niei^  and  High  Schools  of  respectable  standing  in  Tarions  sscttona  of  tka  Union. 

FRENCH  LESSONS  FOR  ESSINNSRS. 

L'ABEILLE  POUR   LES   ENFANS.     OU   LECONS  FRAN- 

CAISES,  lere  Partie,  k  Vnsage  des  ^coles. 

This  work,  as  its  name  imports,  Is  designed  for  the  First  Beadlng^wok.  Tbo  s^^le  Is  sim> 
jAo,  the  sentences  short,  and  containing  few  fdioios,  inTerslons,  or  dUBenltieB.  At  the  ««Mi 
of  each  page  is  a  translation  of  the  idiomatic  expressions  it  oontains,  and  of  the  wotds  wed 
In  an  acceptation  not  eiren  in  the  dfctionary.  The  work  has  been  eomfriled  with  spedal 
nferenoe  to  moral  tendency.  ^^^ 

SANBFORD  ANB  MSRTON  IN  FRENOI. 

THE  STORY  OF  SANDFORD  AND  MERTON.    By  Thomas 

Day.  Translated  into  French  by  MBerquin.  Designed  as  a  Beading-book  for  Jnrenila  nlaaww, 

I^rom  Prqfmor  Brigy,  qfthe  PftOaddpkim  Onind  IBgh  SehooL 

Phuaiislphu,  Jannnry  SL 184S. 
Gnmnnif— No  better  klea  oould  hare  been  suggested  to  yon  than  that  of  repuhUafainff 
this  work  of  Berquin. 

Ameag  the  Fren<di  popular  writers  he  oocupies  a  place  secondary  to  no  (me;  tlM  puiltj 
of  his  style  is  unsuniassed,  and  he  has  been  properly  called  the  Midorum  tfYma^t^ 
which  he  pictures  both  as  it  is  and  should  be. 
The  morality  of  all  his  works  tends  to  awake  the  noblest  and  purest  sentiments  of  the  mlB& 
WlCk  mj  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  work,  should  you  puMUi  It, 

I  remain  yours,  most  r«spootAally,  jp.  JL  BBSQT. 
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E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE'8 

MISCBLLANEOnS  PUBLICATIONS. 


AIKIN^Tbe  Ghzlftiui  HinstreL    THth  »  New  Bjstem  of  Moaloal  NotatioB.    8to. 

AmiN.— The  jQTenfle  MlnfltraL    With  a  New  87>tem  of  Miislc»l  NoUttoiu    12mo. 

AMSRIOAN  ORATORY.— Select  Speeches  of  dlsttnguished  Ameridaa  Onton.    Sro. 

OANNINO.— Select  Speeches  of  the  Rt  Hon.  George  Canning.    8vt>. 

CHATHAM,  BURKS,  AND  ERSKIKE.— Select  Speeohoi  oC    8ro. 

CHRIBTIAN  IJBRART.~2  toIs^  imperial  8to. 

CUIYELAND.— A  Oompendinm  of  English  Literature,  chronologically  arranged,  tnm 
the  earliest  period  to  the  dnee  of  the  18th  century.    Large  12nK>. 

COBfMON  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  of  the  State  of  Penniylrania,  ibr  the  year  1844.    8to. 

GRITTRNDENS*  Bouhle-Entry  Book-Keeping.  Connting-Houfle  Edition.  Sup.  royal  Sro, 
(Blank  Books  for  the  CounUng-Honse,  end  School  editionsi  published  by 
K.  C.  •  J.  B.) 

DICK— The  Works  of  Thomas  Dick,  LL.  D.    10  rols.,  12mo.    Embellished  with  a  portrait 
«f  the  aothor  in  steel,  and  with  wood-outs  representing  600  iiUfrrtnt  ot^leets. 
Vol.  1.— PHILOSOPHY  OF  A  FUTURE  STATE.    12mo. 
«    2.— PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.    12mo. 
«*    S^THE  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHER.    Fine  edition.    12ma 
a    4,— OK  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOCIETY.    12mo. 
«    6— ESSAY  ON  COVETOUSNESS.    12mo. 

«    6.— ON  MENTAL   ILLUMINATION    AND   MORAL  IMPROVSMENT  OF 

MANKIND.    12mo. 
«    7^-€ELESTIAL  SCENERY.    12mo. 
«    8— THE  SIDEREAL  HEAVENS.    12mo. 
"    9.— THE  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMER.    12mo. 

«  10.— THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM,  AND  ON   THE  ATMOSPHERE  AND  AZMO^ 
SPHERICAL  PHENOMENA.    12mo. 
{p*  CHEAP  EDITION.— The  above-named  10  rols.,  containing  more  than  8^000  dao« 
dedmo  pages,  neatly  bound  in  6  t^Is.,  and  sold  for  93  26. 

DUNLAP^— ABookofForms.    8to. 

FISELE. — ^Manual  of  Clasalcal  Literature ;  from  the  German  of  Eschenburg.    8to. 

FISKE. — Supplemental  Volume  of  Plates  illustrating  the  Manual  of  Classical  Uteratnre. 
Sto. 

FOSTER.— An  Address  to  the  Young  on  the  Importance  of  Reli^^on.    82mo. 

HALL^— The  Beauties  of  Robert  Hall.    18mo. 

HOOKERw— The  Family  Book  of  DeTOtion.    8to. 

MoKENNEY  AND  HALL.— History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America.    With  190 
colored  portraits.    Folio,  in  20  numbers. 

PASTORAL  LETTERS,  from  the  House  of  Bishops  to  the  Members  of  the  P.  EL  Church 
in  the  United  States.    12mo. 

PHimPS,  CURRAN,  QRATTAN,  AND  EMMET.— Select  Speeohee  oC    8to. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.— In  a  style  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  Young.    lOmo. 

SLEIQIL— The  Christian's  Defonstre  Dictionary.    12mo. 

TAYLOR.— Life  of  the  Poet  Cowpor.    12mo. 

WINDHAM  AND  HUSKI8S0N.— Select  Speeohee  of  the  Rt  Hon.  Wm.  Windham  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Huskisson.    8to. 

WILBERFORCE.— Praotiaal  View  oT  the  PveTaOing  BeUglous  System  of  Proftmed  Obri» 
tians,  Me.    12mo. 
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